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Chapter 1 


Introduction: Geographical and Social 
Background 


INDIA: PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Thfe subcontinent of India was known as ‘India’ to the Greeks and as ‘Hindu’ to the Persians. 
Both these words are derived from the Sindhu (the Indus), the great river vtfiich seems to 
have been the cradle of its ancient civilization. The country is known to the Hindus as Bharata- 
varsha or the land of Bharata, one of the famous legendary .kings of India. The Indians re¬ 
garded Bharata-varsha as part of a larger unit called Jambu-dvipa considered to be the in¬ 
nermost of the seven islands into which the earth was supposed to be divided. 

India occupies a central position in the continent of Asia. Bounded on the north by the 
lofty Himalayas and on the south, east, west by the sea, India is indisputably a geographical 
unit, effectively isolated from the rest of the world by well-defined geographical barriers. * 
Despite these natural impediments, India did not live in isolation but rather maintained close 
contacts with earlier civilizations—Egyptian, Sumerian, Mediterranean and Chinese. 

The configuration of India presents three great regions characterised by sharply differen¬ 
tiated features—the Himalayan region, the Indo-Gangetic plain and the Deccan plateau in the 
south. The most conspicuous feature of Indian geography is the Himalayas. An English writer 
aptly observes: 

These are the supreme mountains of the earth, tossed high in some convulsion of the 
primeval age and stricken immobile, a frozen ocean of lava waves, whose crests are on 
the outer fringes of space, whose depths and hollows are the secret places of the earth, 
unknown and inaccessible; rock-cut gorges set about by forest swamp and interlocking 
jungle within whose grim recesses life may pullulate, shut off for ever from the duter 
world, Himalaya—the abode of snow. At least forty heights exceed 24,000 feet. This 
mountain continent makes its own weather conditions. 1 

Starting from the Pamir in the extreme northwest of India, the crescent-shaped Himalayan 
^nge in the north has a length of nearly 2,560 kilometres with an average breadth of 240 to 


l' M’cintre: Attack on Everest; p. 10. 
a, H.A.C.—1 
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320 kilometres broken by only a few passes as the Khyber and the Bolan^Tiese pas Scs 
enabled the foreign invaders like the Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Afghans, Mongols to i* 
vade India. Several ranges constitute the western Himalayas, namely, the inner o ^ Ladakh 
ranges, the middle or the Zaskar, and the outer or the Pirpanjal range. In the■north of Kashmir 

is the Karakoram range, with its second highest peak in the world, °^ n • n an d 

the Hindukush, and enclosing within it the valley of Leh, Gilgit an 1 ra . ou o the 
Hindukush lie the Sufed Koh and Sulaiman ranges separating India from Alghamstan and 
Kirthar hills separating it from Baluchistan. In the east, the Himalayan spurs form the Pat 
Koi, Naga and Lushai hills, separating the Irrawady Valley of Burma from the plains of India. 

The Indo-Gangetic plain figures prominently in the history of India for it has been ‘the 
seat of the principal empires and the scene of the events most interesting to the outer world’, 
The Gangetic plain is divided into two unequal portions by the desert of Rajputana and the 
Aravalli mountains. This desert running from the Rann of Kutch north-eastward to a distance 
of about 640 kilometres with a width of 240 kilometres, and having the Aravalli range in its 
rear as a further bulwark, forms a second line of defence against hostile invaders. The Aravallis 
lie like a beam across Rajasthan and reach their maximum height at Mount Abu (5,650 ft.). 
The invaders followed the Ganges and established their stronghold in northern India before 
advancing into the Deccan plateau. The most important citadel on the western side of the 
Gangetic plain is Delhi near which most of the decisive battles of Indian history were fought— 
Kurukshetra, Tarain and Panipat. . . 


The Vindhya and Satpura ranges with the Narmada and the Tapti, form the great dividing 
line between northern and southern India. The two halves of India offer striking contrasts in 
race, language and social customs. Very few Indian sovereigns could boast of exercising 
political supremacy over both the regions. The Deccan plateau is flanked by the Eastern 
Ghats and the Western Ghats which meet at the Nilgiris. The Coromandel Coast stands be¬ 
tween the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal. The region between the Arabian Sea and the 
Western Ghats is know as Konkan up to Goa, beyond which it is known as Kanara or Karnataka, 
while the southernmost part is known as the Malabar Coast or Kerala. To the south of the 
Nilgiris it the famous Palghat or Coimbatore gap which is the only easy passage across the 
Ghats, from the Carnatic to the Malabar Coast. The ancient name of Western Ghats was 
Sahyadri while that of Eastern Ghats—Mahendra. The part of India to the south of the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra, know as the ‘Far South’, had a historical individuality of its own where 
the cultural accomplishments and political genius of the Dravidians attained their highest 
form of development. 


Undivided India is as large as Europe without Russia and is almost twenty times as big as 
Great Britain. It contains about one-fifth of the total population of the whole world. About the 
magnitude of the population of India Herodotus observed as early as the fifth century B.C.: 
“Of all the nations that we know, it is India which has the largest population.” This huge 
concourse of people is made up of diverse ethnic groups, split up into numberless castes, 
professing numerous creeds and speaking about two hundred different languages. 

Thus the physical features of the country with its numerous rivers and lofty mountains 
favoured a speculative bent of min<f and the development of philosophical ideas Indian rul¬ 
ers, mostly busy with military exploits within the natural limits of the country, rarely enter¬ 
tained the dream of conquering regions beyond the boundaries of India. 

The vision of a pan-Indian empire was altogether out of place in Indian history and it is no 

wonder that India succumbed easily to the foreign invaders owing to her ignorance of the 
outside world. 
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HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS 

The^ndus'vnHpvh' 0 t *l Cr Unc ’ cnt c » v Mzations, developed along the course of the rjvers. 

1C md,e ° f ° ne 0f thC earlicst civilizations - fcrti,e Gangetic 
not without reasnn^v ^ prospc< ; ts ,0 ,nva dcrs for territorial and commercial expansion. It is 
Sieiracauisitbn ofrTrII C r t T h obscrvcs: “ ,rhc access of the English was dependent on 
of the British advanc B ti Cnga ^ tlieir com, nnnd of thcGangetic waterway. In a later stage 
2 COnqUCSt ° flhc Fu "J ab was conditioned by the control of the Indus 

and Ellenborough^ ^ SCCUrcd by tbc rathcr unscrupulous proceedings of Lords Auckland 

Kai^moumaifanHi 2 ; 880 ki,0nietrcs ln total ,cn 8 th, rises from the northern flank of the 

Chenab rVedie AcL rc ccivcs the water of the Sutlej (Vedic Satadru, its main tributary), 

VinaAA'i And ih >1 * ni> at . cr Chandrabha g 2 ), Ravi (Vedic Parusni, later Iravati), Beas (Vedic 

vents it from ttinG™ • ? * C * tasta ^’ ^ ,1C Indus A° w s through the Punjab and Sind and pre- 

uSS Z ,n Zn V CSen - 11 ' e IndUS is nav ‘ 8 ab,e by a steamer as far as Dera Ismail 
KJian, that is, about 1280 kilometres from its mouth. 

(HaraDDaiycuburnw (Ind “ S) * whi ‘ h once 8 ave birth to the prosperous unban civilization 
wS P r ) ’. rned ° Ut t0 be a cause of its dec,ine and downfall. Evidences are not 
. . th ® t ^° m L e of thc Indus cities > including Mohenjodaro were destroyed by a 

m eninv , ^ b * the river Sindhu - ™* ab °«t 1,000 B.c., the river Sindhu continued 

their J im~r" e IH ,n i Cnt d P fu ^ "* the post ' Rigvcdic P eriod the Aryans seem to have lost 

tntrl lnh a hC ^ ° f thC Sapla ' Sindhu - And by end of the seventh century b.c. the 
centre of the Aryan culture gravitated towards the Ganga-Yamuna valley, which came to be 

know as Madhyadesa (or ‘the Middle Quarter’). The reasons for the growing declined the 
Sindhu from the cultural milieu are not far to seek. The Aryans in their onwafd march found 

c ^ ° f thC Ganga and Yamuna t0 be far more fertile than the valley of the 

Sindhu. The discovery of iron deposits in the Gangetic Plain also added a strong stimulus to 
e ryans to settle in this area. Furthermore, from the second century B.c., the Indus region 
became vulnerable to numerous hordes of foreigners from outside resulting in political insta¬ 
bility and social msecurity. All these factors led to the gradual decline of the importance of 
the river Sindhu and fostered the development of the Ganga-Yamuna region. 

The Ganges, with a total length of about 2,480 kilometres, rises in the Central Himalayas 
in a glacial ice-cave known, as the Go-mukh (cow’s mouth) and flows for about 288 kilome 
tres till it reaches Hardwar. During the next 1,600 kilometres of its course it is joined by its 
mam Himalayan tributaries, the Jumna, the Gogra, the Gandak and the Kosi. Near the ancient 
Gauda, the Ganges divides itself into two branches, namely the Bhagirathi and the Padma. 

The Brahmaputra, about 2,880 kilometres in total length, under its Tibetan name of Tsan- 
P°, nses near the eastern base of the Kailas mountain. It enters India near Sadiya in Assam 
under the name of Dihang. It is then joined by the Dibang and the Luhit and the united stream 
•s know as Brahmaputra. Thereafter, the mighty river flows throgh Assam valley and passing 
into the Bengal plain joins the Padma. The Brahmaputra is navigable for 1280 kilometres 
from the sea to Dibrugarth in Assam. • ’ 

The Narmada rises in Amarkantak and follows a tortuous course till it reaches the Marble 
Kocks below Jubbulporc. Thereafter, it flows through Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat and falls 
,nt0 the Gulf of Cambay. 


Oxford History of India (3rd Ed), p. 4. 
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Rising on the Satpura plateau ne^MjiltaCtheTapt^noM^wcstwards^tf^i^G^^®^^ 

^eKhandash region I,esmthe^m, [ts chkr tributaries are the Wardha, ft* 

Penganga; theWainganga, the Indrava.i and <1*Sabaru^ ^ ^ md nows lhl0u gh My** 
Rising near Mahabaleswar m Maharas tra, e ^ un ; on of the Tunga and the Bhadra 
and Andhra Pradesh. The Tungabhadra is Y m0 st importam riven 

cw rf “ 

divides into two, the Coleroon and the Kavern The Kavertdetoto to w 

culture, and the river is as famous ,n Tamtl l.teratu ^ whifc ^ 

, The difference between the Himalayan on monsoon 

former depend on snow for their water supply, the J D re"v„ tein2 **t uem fc 

and practically become dry during the summer months. M ’ • . M _ 0 f the riven 

the Himalayan rivers, the rivers of the peninsular India are ess P r ° n ' ^Xtezczn ar* 
of northern India are navigable as they flow in the plains while those of the Deccan 

neither navigable nor useful for irrigation. 

Apart from serving as arteries of commerce and communication, the rivers provid^ po¬ 
litical and cultural boundaries. Important towns and capitals such as Hastmapur, P rayag, 
Varanasi and Pataliputra grew up on the banks of the rivers. While in modern times urban 
sites are chiefly located in industrial zones, in ancient times towns were mostly situate co 
the banks of the rivers. 


Besides the Harappan culture which thrived in the Indus valley, the Vedic culture fiocr- 
ished in the western Gangetic basin. The post-Vedic culture mainly thrived in the mlcc.z 
Gangetic basin. The Lower Gangetic valley came into prominenci during the period of the 
Guptas. The Ganga-Yamuna doab formed a coveted area and frequently witnessed blooey 
contest among the imperial powers for the possession of it. 

The eastern part of India, known as Kalinga, covering the Orissa region, was situated 
between the Mahanadi on the north and the Godavari on the south. Similarly, Andhra Pradesh 
situated between the Godavari oh the north and the Krishna on the south, came into 
prominennee by the beginning of the Christian era. Undpr the Satavahanas and their succes¬ 
sor the region became prominent with ports and towns. Finally, a major part of Tamilnadu 
lying between the Krishnd*on the north and the Kaveri on the south flourished under-the 
Pallavas in the fourth-sixth centuries a.d. The Kaveri valley which formed a distinct political 
zone became the seat of the Chola power a little before the Christian era. The eastern part of 
the peninsula, bounded by th'e Coromandel Coast, became important centre of commerce as 
some of the important ports like Nfahabalipuram and Kaveripattinam were situated th^re 
Along the Malabar Coast lay the important port of Kaulam Malaya (modem Quilon). On the 
west, in the coastal area of Gujarat there existed natural harbour like Bhrigukachchha, C am fa r, 
and Sopara. 


South of the Ganga-Yamuna doab lies the state of Madhya Pradesh, the lamest state in the 
country. The eastern part, mostly covered by the Vindhyas, became historically important 
during the Gupta rule. But western Madhya Pradesh which included Malwa, an important 
hinterland of the Gujarat ports, became the bone of contention befween the Deccan and dbe 
northern powers. • 
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CH. 1~: INTRODUCTION: GEOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


RelatioHship between Physical Divisions and Area of Settlement and their Impact on 

fevoured ^a C0 " nXry with mou ntains, rivers and valleys and nature’s bounty 

Dlains the unnarall '/h m,nd and the development of philosophical ideas. This ex¬ 

little Droorecc ; n ^ v CV * °P mer >t of art, literature and philosophy and the comparative 
little progress in positive sciences. 


rind indinnc ' ne °^ nd ' a f° s t ere d trade and maritime activity. From an early pe- 

tlnn and id* C 0t . m eaSt 3S , we ^ as ' n ^ west - The trade gave impetus to colonisa^ 
k kod flf 0, C ° 0nies s P ran 8 U P m the Far East. But the Indian rulers were too much 
t d^ c ln * eir °" n coun tiyand did not entertain the idea of building up an empire outside 
n ta. pora tc sett ements and gradual infiltration by bold Indians slowly built up these 

co ontes in aaja, Siam, Java and Indo-China. It was more or less a cultural conquest rather 
than political aggrandisement. 


The agreeable climate and the vast plains watered by rivers made the people indolent and 
induced them to follow pursuits of peace. But a considerable section of the Indians like the 
Rajputs, Marathas and Sikhs have been noted for their strength and courage. The defeat of 
the Indians cannot easily be explained by bracing climate or lack of bravery. 

The insurmountable natural barriers forcing the Indians to live in complete ignorance of 
the realities of the outside world, their dependence of outmoded military technique and po¬ 
litical dissensions, made India easy victim to foreign aggression. The geographical factor 
operated strongly generating a strong feeling among the Indians to imbibe the insular spirit 
completely oblivious of the world outside. 


FORESTS: NATURAL RESOURCES 

Until human settlements developed on a large scale, a good part of India abounded in forests 
which provided forage, fuel and timber. In early times, when burnt bricks were not usually 
used, timber houses were constructed. Pataliputra provided many specimens of timber houses 
including the Mauryan palace. 

The Indus and the western Gangetic plains produced wheat and barley, while the middle 
and lower Gangetic plains produced rice. v 

Copper is usually found in the Chotanagpur pleateau, mainly in the Singhbhum district. 
Rich copper deposites are also found in the Khetri mines in Rajasthan. As copper was the first 
metal to be used, copper deposits were tapped by both pre-Vedic and Vedic people. Tin was 
found in small quantity in Rajasthan and Bihar. The Harappans procured some tin from 
Rajasthan, but their main supply came from Afghanistan. Although the Harappan people used 
bronze tools, evidence of tools made of tin were also found. 

Iron ores are found in South Bihar, eastern Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka. The rise of 
Magadha and Avanti with its capital at Ujjain in the sixth century B.C., owed much to the 
availability of iron. The Satavahanas and the other powers which emerged south of the Vindhyas 
exploited iron ores of Andhra and Karnataka. 

* Lead found in Andhra was used by the Satavahanas who issued a large number of lead 
coins. The earliest coins, called the punch-marked coins, made largely of silver, existed in 
early times in the Kharagpur hills in the district of Monghyr. Gold is found in Kolar Gold¬ 
fields of Karnataka. As gold was scarce in early times, India had to import gold from Central 
Asia and the Roman Empire. 
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INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

With all her splendid isolation, India presents an extraordinary assemblage of vairous cul¬ 
tures and a veritable ethnological museum, as a consequence of her intercourse with the 
outside world and of invasions from outside. Throughout the vicissitudes of time and ages, 
India absorbed a variety of racial and cultural elements. All these were made possible owing 
to vulnerability of her frontiers especially the north-west through which the hordes of for¬ 
eigners came and settled in India. The north-eastern frontiers are less susceptible to foreign 
invasion as the three passes, the Jelap, the Natu and the Donkia, which lead from Sikkim to 
Tibet, are too stupendous to permit easy traffic. The access is only through the east along the 
course of the Brahmaputra from Tibet, and from China by the three rivers, Mekong, Salween 
and Irrawady. 

The North-West Frontier, the most vulnerable in India is formed by the Hindukush which 
separated the basin of the Oxus from that of the Indus. The Hindukush is easy to access. The 
most famous and much frequented is the Khyber route. Leading from Kabul down the valley 
of the Kabul river, the Khyber descends into the Indian plain at Jamrud about 15 kilometres 
(9 miles) west of Peshwar. Another famous route, the Bolan, lies 800 kilometres away to the 
west and southwest where the mountains subside and the road from Herat to Kandahar 
debouches into the lowland of the Indus. Lying between Afghanistan and Dera Ismail Khan, 
the Gomal route is shorter and in many ways safer. Another line of communication which 
passes through the inhospitable region of Makran along the coast of Baluchistan connects 
Persia (Iran) with India. This was the route followed by Alexander on his return journey from 
India in 325 B.C. with dire consequences to his army. There is a lateral connection between 
the Khyber and Bolan passes, through a chain of valleys between Kandahar and Kabul, through 
Ghazni. Alexander followed this route in his march to Bactria and India and in British India 
in the Afghan war of 1882 General Roberts also pursued the same track in his march from 
Kabul to Kandahar. 

Thus, the breaches in the North-West Frontier served as highways of active intercourse 
with outside regions, of foreign invasion, of extensive racial movements and immigrations. 
These routes were traversed by the prehistoric peoples, the Aryans, the Achaemenids, the 
Greeks, the Scythians, the Bactrian Greeks, the Parthians and the Kushanas in ancient India, 
the Mongols in medieval India and even by the Chinese and Russians in recent times. The 
only exception to this continuous process of invasions by foreigners was that of the Europe¬ 
ans who followed the sea route in their attempt to conquer India. 

While the north is vulnerable by way of mountain passes, the south is always open to 
foreign influence by way of sea. The extensive coast line of India fostered trade and maritime 
activity and gave impetus to cultural expansion. Indian colonies were established in the far 
away regions in the Far East. India’s intercourse with Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and the 
Roman Empire is well known from all available sources. Indian products like indigo, muslin, 
ivory, gold, precious stones, sandalwood and monkeys were sent to Egypt. Some scholars 
even find in the Bible evidence of Indian merchandise which India alone could furnish in 
those days, such as gold, ivory, precious stones, ebony, peacocks and spices. While Indian 
teak is traced in the ruins of Ur, the Pali work, Baveru-Jataka, specifically mentions of Indian 
peacocks found in Babylon. Indian products like rice, peacocks and sandalwood were known 
to the Greeks by their names. They were familiar at Athens in the time of Sophocles ( 495-406 
B.C.). According to old Indian texts, the chief centres of trade were at Broach (Bharukachchha 
or Barygaza) and Sopara (Surparaka) on the Bombay Coast. The chief centres of Indian trade 
with Rome which reached its acme between the-times of Augustus and Nero were at Muziris 
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(Cranagore) on Malabar Coast and at Kavcripattinnam (Puhar) on the Coromandel Coast. 
Indian goods like spices, perfumes, silk, muslin and cotton, pearls and precious stones were 
in great demand in Rome. The old Pandya capital of Korkai (Tinnevelly), now buried under¬ 
ground, was the centre of pearl trade and Coimbatore and Salem districts contained the pre¬ 
cious stone, beryl. Roman coins have been found mostly in Coimbatore and Madura. After 
622 a.d., the Arabs controlled all the harbours of the Arabian Sea and African Coasts, and the 
maritime route from the Persian Gulf to India and China. Up to the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury the western seaboard of India maintained contact with the West. Then came the Euro¬ 
pean incursions who followed the sea route in their attempts to benefit from the highly prof¬ 
itable trade with India. 

In the extreme northeast, Assam is surrounded on all sides except the west, by practically 
impenetrable and rugged mountains. Bengal’s main line of defence against foreign invasion 
was the narrow pass of Teliagarhi near Rajmahal. North of Teliagarhi the armies could march 
easily from Bengal towards Tirhut and Oudh along the northern bank of the Ganges. South of 
Teliagarhi lay Jharkhand (or forest country) practically impassable to large armies, but evi¬ 
dently not to picked body of hardy cavalry. Muhammand Bakhtiyar Khalji followed this 
route in 1201, Mir Jumla against Shuja in 1659 and Peshwa Balajirao in 1743. To the the 
south-west of Bengal, the river Suvamarekha formed the defence line of Orissar against Ben¬ 
gal. But there was another less frequented route which lay through the defiles of Manbhum 
and Singhbhum and through the former Mayurbhanj state. FiruzTughluq followed this route 
in 1360 and completely surprised Bhanudeva III, King of Orissa. Orissa was also vulnerable 
against a power coming from the Andhra. Therefore, throughout history, Orissa had to grap¬ 
ple with Bengal and Andhra. 

The Palghat gap provides a safe passage across the Ghats from Cape Comorin to the 
Tapti. Near the Amaravati-Kaveri confluence were established three of the greatest southern 
kingdoms—the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas. 

Gujarat attained prominence in ancient times owing to its famous ports, Broach, Cambay 
and Surat. The easiest route from Delhi to Broach was through Jaipur, Ajmer. The western 
route led from Jaipur, Chitorgarh, Udaipur to Ahmedabad. The shorter route lay through 
Marwar, through the cities of Pali and Jhalore. Another route which led from Agra to the 
western sea was through Malava. Mathura and Vidisa in Malava were great centres of trade in 
ancient days. The ancient city of Mandasor (ancient Dasapura) in Malava, about 80 kilome¬ 
tres from Chitorgarh, was also a centre of trade and commerce. Mandasor had some strategic 
importance as it controlled both Gujarat and Malava. 

It was during the reign of the Mauryas that India attained a semblance of political unity as 
the Mauryan empire stretched from Afghanistan to Mysore in the south. The natural southern 
boundary of most of the north Indian empire was formed by the Narmada-Chotanagpur line, 
a line extending from south of Gujarat but north of Khandesh and Gondwana. This was the 
extent of the Gupta empire as also that of the Khalji’s and Akbar’s. In the south, the civiliza¬ 
tion developed around that Kaveri valley and the Krishna-Tunghbhadra usually formed a 
limit to the northern boundary of southern power. 

THE PEOPLE 

Jt is an arduous task to construct a systematic ethnography of the Indian population. As differ¬ 
ent ethnic groups came to India as invaders and mingled with Indian people, they developed 
their own civilizations and languages. India contains a large variety of human types. There 
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Annum mDiAiiiiPiioitvA/iin p/ii.i/aip,,, 


arc three primary broad ethnological typos of mankind in India llic Uinictisbin 0 / whin, 
type, the Mongolian or yellow type, and the Ulhioplan or black type (in the Andaman^ In ih», 
Census Report for 1901, Sir Herbert Klsely suggested the following physical types, 

1. I he pre-Dravidian aboriginal type, marked by broad nose, short stature and other char 
actcristics. 

2. The Dravidian type found in the region lying to the south of I iltar Uradcsh, Is marked 

by short stature, long aboriginal type, marked by broad nose, dark complexion and 
plentiful hair. 

3. The Indo-Aryan type found in Kashmir, the Punjab and Kajpulana, has lair complex¬ 
ion, tall stature and aquiline nose. 

4. The Turko-Iranian type found in north-west Frontier Province, Haluchlstan, and the 
regions to the west of the Indus is characterised by tall stature, fair complexion and 
long and narrow nose. 

5. The Scytho-Dravidian type found in Sind, Gujarat and western India Is marked by “a 
lower stature, greater length of head, a shorter nose”, 

6 . The Aryo-Dravidian type of east Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, traced to the mix¬ 
ture of the Indo-Aryans with the Dravidians, has “head from long, complexion ranging 
from brown to black, and nose from medium to broad, stature below the average, 157,5 
cm to 162.5 cm (5 ft 3 in to 5 ft 5 in.).” 

7. The Mongoloid type traced to Mongolian invasions from Tibet and China and found In 
Burma, Assam, Nepal, Bhutan, fringes of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, and Kashmir has 
“broad head, dark, yellowish complexion, scanty hair on face, short stature, Hal face 
and oblique eyelids.” 

8 . The Bengali type or Mongolo-Dravldlan in Bengal and Orissa, is marked by “broad 

head, dark complexion, plentiful hair on face, medium stature, and medium nose with 
a tendency to broad.” 3 

• °l e L we f coast arc t0 bc found somc Jcvvs * Similarly the coast of Bombay Is now 
inhabited by a large number of Parsis who have remained true to their religion, Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. The Muslim immigration which began before the eighth century A.l). and ended with 


3. Racial anthropology dealing with the physical features of a people, has sought to analyse the 
various elements which have contributed to build up the population of the In.Ln suhSlue^ 
irrespective of what cultural ethnology has to say about languages and cultures, hi this regard the 
most recent and authoritative view is that of Dr. B.S. Gupta, Director of the I < 2 | 
Survey of India. According to him the population of the Indian subcontinent com3 So 
racial elements namely, the Negrito, % Proto Australoid, the Mongoloid the Me CnlI T 
Western Brachyccphala and the Nordic. A small group of Negritos is Mill .IrVivIn^ 

The Proto-Australoids appear to have come from the West and survive in a good many aboSai 
people presented by India. The Mongoloid form a dominant element in the tribes llvinc In Assam 
the Indo-Burmcse frontiers, in Sikkim and Bhutan. The Mediterranean “S S 
Kannada, Iamil and Malayalam tracts, the Punjab and Upper Gangetlc valley Sind Rainulai.a 
and Western U.P. The Brachyccphal groups are met with in Bengal and OrlsL^ln Kathiawar and 
in the Kannada and Tamil countries. The Nordic Aryan-speaking groups of India aa- strong i" 
parts of the Nonh-Wesl Frontier of India, in the Punjab, and llujp,and |„ ,hi „ ppcr 
valley. The Nordte helped to bring about a great cultural synthesis lettdln* to the fnund.tlotl of lit. 
Hindu civilization of India. (R.C. Majumdar, cd„ The VedicAge, pp, 144-46, Bombay 1965.) 
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establishment of the Mughal Empire in the sixteenth century influenced perceptibly the com¬ 
position and culture of the Indian population. The Moplahs of Malabar are the products of 
fusion between Arab* Muslim and indigenous people of the west coast. The advent of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, French and the English from the fifteenth century led to the growth of ai\ 
Indo-European community in India. 

LANGUAGES 

The ethnological variety of India gave birth to a bafflingly large number of languages. Lin¬ 
guistic Survey of India shows the living languages of India as many as 179 and dialects 544. 
Of these 179, as many as 116 are the languages,, of the Tibeto-Chinese family of speech 
hardly spoken by one per cent of India’s total population. The languages that count for cul¬ 
ture and widely used are only fifteen. 

Among the Dravidian languages in the south, Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalam 

are popular. Apart from these four advanced Dravidian languages, there is a number of lesser 

known languages spoken by tribal groups, v/z., Tulu, Coorgi, Gondi in Madhya Pradesh; 

Hyderabad and Madras; Kondh or Kui in Orissa; Kurukh or Oraon in Bihar and Chotanagpur; 

Malto in Rajmahal hills and Brahui in Baluchistan. 

% 

In the north, Indo-Aryan holds the field represented by a number of advanced languages 
like Western Hindi, Punjabi, Rajasthani and Gujarati on the west, Pahari on the north and 
Eastern Hindi of the east. Outside this area other languages are found comprising Kashmiri, 
Lahuda, Sindhi, and Kachchhi on the west, Marathi on south-west, and Behari, Bengali, 
Assamese and Oriya on the east. 

Towards the North-West Frontier, India’s contact with the Achaemenids (Persians) re¬ 
sulted in the growth of a group of mixed languages called Pisacha languages which contained 
many archaic Vedic words. Beyond the Pisacha languages on the west are Iranian languages 
like Pashto and Baloch. 

TRIBAL GROUPS AND CULTURES IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 

The Negroid or Negrito people of prehistoric India were, the first human inhabitants. They 
appear to have been food-gatherers rather than food-producers. The Negritos were supple¬ 
mented by the later immigrants, the Proto-Australoids or absorbed by them. They survive in 
a few primitive tribes in South India. Traces of the Negrito have been found in the Nagas of 
Assam. They are found in a few hundred Andamanese in the Andaman Islands. The settle¬ 
ment in the Andamans show a certain advanced culture as the inhabitants were acquainted 
with the bow and arrow. The Negritos speak everywhere debased dialects of their more civi¬ 
lized neighbours. As the Negritos were primitive tribes, their contribution to the civilization 
of India was almost nil. 

The Proto-Australoids form the basic elements in the population of India. The Proto- 
Australoid type underwent transformation owing to admixture with other people, theNegritos 
and the Mongoloids. As a result, we have the Kol or Munda type, the Mon-Khmer type in 
Assam, Burma, the Nicobarese in the Nicobar islands. The Proto-Australoid contribution to 
the primitive culture of India included pottery, the use of the boomerang, hoe and digging 
stick cultivation and terrace-cultivation of rice. 

The Proto-Australoids were influenced by the Austric-speaking people. They contributed 
to the fundamental bases of Indian civilization on the material side: the cultivation office, the 
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raising of some important vegetables, the manufacture of sugar from the cane and the use of 
wine mi e and in ritual, the habit of counting on the basis of twenty along with some ideas of 
ure 1 e. e masses or the lower classes throughout the greater part of India belong to the 

r ? t ° t - US ra ,°! St0C ^' bedrock of Indian civilization is agriculture and the credit for the 

cultivation of nee goes back to the Austric Proto-Australoids of India. 

nrp J p h j Austri c temperament of superstition, cheerfulness, gaiety and love of music were 

6 - ° ° r ^ unda P eo Ple or eastern India and the Oraons. As a sympathetic 

fl ?. ,f a on S| n esofChotanagpur, W.G. Archer has said of the character of the Oraons 
as ot a kindly simplicity and smiling energy.’ 


RELIGIONS 

India presents a large variety of religions. The majority of the people profess Hinduism, a 
re igion that suits so many millions by its universal outlook and synthetic comprehensive¬ 
ness. This Hinduism, heterogeneous and complex in character and composed of a hierarchy 
of faiths and beliefs, representing different schools of thought, does not subscribe to any 
proselytizing zeal. There are several millions of people distributed throughout the country 
who profess Islam. Besides these, there are also Buddhists, Jains and Parsis. “India also 
presents human evolution in all its states and stages from the lowest to the highest. She may 
be described as a museum of cults and creeds, customs and cultures, faiths and tongues, racial 
types and social systems, but it is a museum not of dead things and material objects, but of 
living communities and spiritual systems, each evolving along its own lines.”^ 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 

In spite of all this diversity in different fields—physical, social, linguistic, cultural and reli¬ 
gious—a fundamental thread of unity is discernible in the history of India. Geographically, 
India remains a single unit, separated from the rest of the world.by inviolable boundaries’. 
Though political unity was rarely achieved in all the vicissitudes of Indian history, the ambi¬ 
tious rulers in ancient, medieval and modem India longed for it. The fitful achievement of 
political unity was sometimes followed by internal dissensions or foreign invasions which 
fragmented the India Empire and threw it into political disunity. It is sometimes stated that 
India in the immensity of its size, is more a continent than a single country. “But mere size or 
variety is no proof against unity. It is, on the contrary, a source of vitality, strength and rich¬ 
ness. It is always difficult, indeed, to discover the One in the Many, the Individual in the 
Aggregate, the Simple in the Composite .” 5 

The idea of a pan-Indian empire is traced to remote antiquity when the people thought the 
country as their common motherland. The term Bharat-varsha as applied to the whole of 
India has been described m the Puranas as “the country that lies north of the ocean (i.e.; the 
Indian Ocean) and south of snowy mountains (Himalayas), marked by seven main chains of 
mountains, viz., Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktimat, Riksha (mountains of Gondwana), 
and P ~ (western Vindhyas up to the Aravallies), where dwell the descendants 
of the Bharatas, with the Kiratas (barbarians) living to its east, the Yavanas (Ionians or Greeks) 


4. Radha Kumud Mookerji, Hindu Civilization, p. 55 

5. Radha Kumud Mookerji, Ancient India , p. 15. 
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3n< ^ ° Wn P°P u ^' on consisting of the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 

India was known to the foreigners in ancient times by its river Sindhu, which the Persians 
pronounce as indii and the Greeks as Indos. Apart from a mere geographical expression, 
1 Z, 11 j 016 . ia ' at ~ vars ^ a has a historical significance, indicating the country of the Bharatas 
o n o ryan culture. The Indo-Aryans in their literature expressed deepest sentiment of 
love and veneration to their country. The common prayer which lies embedded in the heart of 
a Hin u is to worship the image of his mother country as the land of seven sacred rivers, the 
Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaveri. Another prayer enlivens 
the country as the land of seven sacred cities, Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya (Hardwar), Kasi, 
Kanchi (Conjeeveram), Avantika (Ujjain), and Dwaravati (Dwaraka) representing the impor¬ 
tant regions of India. The spirit of these prayers gets fillip by the peculiar Hindu institution of 
pilgrimage. Thus a Saiva is required to visit Amaranatha in the north, Kasi in the middle and 
Rameswaram in the south. A Sakta is enjoined to visit 52 Pitha-Sthanas dedicated to Shiva’s 
consort, Sati-places like Jvalamukhi (Kangra), Annapurna temple at Banaras or Kalighat in 
Calcutta. The Vaishnava may consider his aim of life achieved if he can visit the holy places 
like Vrindavan, Mathura and Puri. Sankara condified this pan-Indian conception into a sys¬ 
tem and established four mathas at four extreme points: Joshi Math (near Badrinath in the 
north), Govardhana Math at Puri (east), Sarada Math at Dwaraka (west), and Sringeri Math 
(south) in Mysore. Thus the whole of India is dotted with a network of these holy places 
which foster in the minds of the pilgrims a sense of unity, a sense of oneness of their mother 
country. Some of the passages in the Bhagavata Puranam and the Manu-smriti express pro¬ 
found reverence to Bharat-varsha when the latter is described as the land fashioned by the 
gods themselves. The crowning expression of nationalism is contained in the motto: ‘Mother 
and Mother-country are greater than Heaven’ (Janani Janmabhimishcha svargadapi gariyasi). 

Thus an underlying ethos nurtures the life of a Hindu who has elevated patriotism into a 
religion. It has been truly observed, “the Hindu regards India not only as a political unit 
naturally the subject of one sovereignty—whoever holds that sovereignty, whether British, 
Mohammedun, or Hindu—but as the outward embodiment, as the temple—nay, even as the 
goddess mother—of his spiritual culture... He made India the symbol of his culture; he filled 
it with his soul. In his consciousness it was his greater self.” 7 

Apart from the religious unity inculcated by the Puranas, Hindus were familiar with the 
ideal and institution of paramount sovereignty from ancient times. Thus, the frequent use of 
the terms Ekarat, Samrat, Rajadhiraja, Adhiraja, Sarvabhauma and such Vedic ceremonies 
as the Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Asvamedha show that the concept of unity under one political 
monarch was not foreign to ancient political thinkers. The Vedic texts and later works like the 
Mahabharata or the Puranas specifically mention such emperors. Mahapadma Nanda was 
the first historical emperor who achieved a semblance of political unity by his conquests and 
this tradition was continued by the Mauryas and the Guptas. Some of the ancient rulers—like 
Pushyamitra, Samudragupta, Kumaragupta I, Adityasena and Pulakesin I—performed the 
horse-sacrifice just to assert their paramount sovereignty. 

The unity of a country is reflected in the evolution of a distinctive culture and that culture 
has developed in the form of Hinduism. Indeed Hinduism is so deeply ingrained in the minds 


6. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, 11, pp. 127-29. . 

7 ' J. Ramsay Macdonald in his introduction to R.K. Mookerji’s book, The Fundamental Unity of 
India. 

I 
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of the people that it is rightly said that ‘India and Hinduism are organically related as body 
and soul’. Throughout the vicissitudes of history, Hinduism has stood the shocks ot political 
revolutions, retaining its indigenous culture. The distinctive feature ot Hinduism is 
Varnasrama-dharma, the religion based upon twin principles of 1 'arnas (castes) and Asramas 
(stages of life). The fourfold division of society into Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Shudra 
and subdivided into various subcastes, has been a distinctive feature ot Hinduism. The vigour 
of the caste system is mainly felt in one’s private, domestic and religious life. Beyond this 
divison of society into vamas there exist well-defined stages as Asramas through which an 
individual has to pass in his life. These Asramas are those of (1) Brahmachari or the student, 
(2) the Grihastha or the householder, (3) the Vanaprastha or the hermit, and (4) the Sarmyasi 
or the ascetic. 8 

The binding force of this Hindu culture is Sanskrit whose unifying influence can seldom 
be disputed. Many orientalists have been eloquent about the influence of this language on the 
civilization of India. Monier William’s observation is worth quoting: \ 

India, though it has more than five hundred spoken dialects, has only one sacred lan¬ 
guage, and only one sacred literature, accepted and revered by all adherents of Hinduism 
alike, however diverse in race, dialect, rank and creed. That language is Sanskrit and that 
literature is Sanskrit literature—the only repository of the Veda or ‘Knowledge’ in its 
widest sense; the only vehicle of Hindu theology, philosophy, law and mythology; the 
only mirror in which all the creeds, opinions, customs and usages of the Hindus are faith¬ 
fully reflected; and the only quarry whence the requisite materials may be obtained for 
improveing the vernaculars or for expressing important religious and scientific ideas. 9 

Thus, beneath the manifold diversities, there can be discerned an underlying unity so that 
‘the country and the culture came to be identified and became synonymous terms.’ This dis¬ 
tinctive type of culture introduced since the time of the Rigveda, in its abounding vitality 
transcended the territorial limits and ultimately built up a Greater India beyond her frontiers. 
Indian manners, customs, traditions and religions are still extant in countries like Siam and 
Cambodia on the mainland, and in the islands of Java, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo. Even an 
Indian religion Buddhism influenced Tibet, Nepal, China, Burma, Ceylon, Siam and Cambo¬ 
dia. 

Despite the immensity of the country, its various strands of culture, civilization and reli¬ 
gion, the whole of India bears a distinct stamp of common movements'of thought and life 
with semblance of common ideals and institutions which marks it out “as a unit in the history 
of the social, religious, and intellectual development of mankind”. 10 


8 . The scheme of Asramas was based on the principle that the whole life of an individual is a kind 
of schooling in self-discipline. During the course of this schooling he has to pass through these 
four stages. The purusharthas viz. dharma, artha, kama and moksha are the psycho-moral bases 
of the asrama theory' because the individual receives a psychological training through the asramas 
in the use and management of the purusharthas. The main objective of the institution of asramas 
was to enable the individual to be happy in this world and to achieve salvation after death which 
according to the Hindus is the ultimate aim of an individual’s life. t 


9. Hinduism, p. 13. 

10. Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 5. 
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Chapter 2 


Sources of Ancient Indian History 


The most baffling problem that confronts a historian of ancient India is the absence of any 
regular historical chronicle. Despite the existence of Vedic and Puranic literature, the authors 
of which were men of profound learning, ancient India did not produce a Herodotus or 
Thucydides, Livy or Tacitus. This peculiar phenomenon may be explained by the fact that 
Indians in those days were less concerned with mundane life as in the words of Hiuen Tsang 
they “made light of the things of the present world”. 1 

LITERARY SOURCES 

The Vedas are the earliest literary records of the Indians which form a valuable source of 
cultural history of India in all its variegated aspects. As for political history, the veracity of 
the Vedic texts cannot be questioned, these being handed to us just as they were recited 
several thousand years -ago. The most interesting point to be observed is that the Vedas were 
not intended to serve as a record of events, and any incidental information contained therein 
is of undoubted value. The Vedas “occupy an important place in the evolution.of Indian 
historiography... they collectively embodied a mass of genuine tradition which was after- 
* wards utilised by the authors of the systematic genealogical lists of royal dynasties and priestly 
families in the epics and the Puranas.” 2 It is generally admitted that the kernels of the two 
epics—the Ramayana and the Mahabhafata —were based on historical facts'. So far as the 
account of the royal dynasties before the Mahabharata war is concerned, Pargiter made a 
bold effort to weave the tangled details into a skeleton of political history. 

The lists of kings furnished by the Puranas are important and sometimes they give us 
valuable information. A branch of the Vakatakas known as the Vatsagulmas has been men- 
. tioned in .the Puranas and this was corroborated later when inscriptions were discovered. 
Recent researches have proved that the traditional royal dynasties preserved in the Puranas 


1. A better explanation for the ahsence of any books on ancient Indian history in the modem sense of 
the word, seems to be the completely different concept of history. A historian of ancient India 
recorded only those events from which he cOuld derive some moral lesson. According to the 
A lahabarata an ancient story recorded in words, which includes instructions in religion (dharma), 
material gains ( artha and kdma) in this world and salvation ( moksha j after death is called history 
(itihasa). ' . • _ ' 

2 - U.N. Ghosal, Studies in Indian History and Culture, 1965, p. 27. 
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and epics are fairly reliable as they are partially corroborated by the Buddhist literature and 
archaeological evidence. Thus for the period before the sixth century' B.C., the Vedic litera¬ 
ture, the Puranas and the Epics constitute our main sources of information. The Buddhist and 
Jain literatures, and isolated references in other literary' works, even grammatical texts, fur¬ 
nish valuable historical data. 


For the later period, beginning with the Guptas, we have two kinds of works biogra¬ 
phies and local chronicles which contribute to our knowledge of ancient Indian history. The 
most famous kavya is Bana’s Harsha-charita or life of Harsha. Recording the few incidents 
of Marsha's career, Bana preferred to remain silent on the political history of the period and 
left his work unfinished. The two poets—Vakpati and Bilhana—described the exploits of 
Yasovarman of Kanauj and Vikrnmaditya VI, the Chalukya king of Kalyani—in two epics, 
the Gaudwaho and llkramankadeva-charita respectively. The importance of these biogra¬ 
phies is minimised'to a great extent as their authors were more concerned with flights of 
poetic imagination than recording historical events. 

Among other biographical works may be mentioned the Kwnaropala-charita of Jayasimha, 
Kumarapalo-charita or Dvyasrayamahakaxya of Hemachandra, Hammira-kaxya of 
Nayachandra, Ramacharita of Sandhyakaranandi, Ncn'asahasanka-charita of Padmagupta, 
Bhojaprabandha of Ballala, Prilhviraja-charita of Chand Bardai. But these works cannot be 
regarded as genuine history, although they contain valuable historical information. ‘They 
imitate the classical poems, with all their elaboration of diction, metaphor and imagery’. 

Among the local chronicles, the most famous is Rajatarangini. It is a history' of Kashmir, 
written throughout in verse, by Kalhana in A.D. 1149-50, which is in form the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a work of regular history in extant Sanskrit literature. In an age when historical 
literature was full of conventional panegyric, Kalhana tried to restrict himself to bald narra¬ 
tive after consulting contemporary records. The historian must aim at writing objective his¬ 
tory without bias as is proved by his remark: “That noble minded poet is alone worthy of 
praise whose word, like that of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred in relating the facts of 
the past.” Like Bana, Kalhana did not waste his literary power in delineating the beauties of 
nature, but faithfully records historical events which provides us a glimpse of political activi¬ 
ties in ancient India with their twists and turns, intrigues and treason. “Among authors of 
historical Kavyas Kalhana beyond doubt occupies a position of pre-eminence by virtue of his 
attention to the minutiae of general administration ... his understanding of military opera¬ 
tions, his exact topography and chronology, the individuality of his extensive series of his¬ 
torical characters, his impartial judgement and his approach towards the standards of histori¬ 
cal criticism.” 3 

Next to Kashmir, reference may be made to a large number of local chronicles of Gujarat. 
These include well-known works like Ras-mala, Kirti Kaumudi of Somesvara, Prabandha- 
Chintamanioi Mcrutunga, Prabandha-Kosa o{ Rqjasekhara, Hammiramada-mardana and 
Vastupala-lejahpala-prasasti of Jayasimha, Vasmta-vilasa of Balachandra, which contain 
stories and fables mixed with historical anecdotes. 


Among other local chronicles may be mentioned Bwan/h of Assam and the Vamsavalis 
of NepaJ, the latter furnishing us the list of kings, the duration of their reigns with a few 
details. Hie Chachnama composed at the beginning of the 13th century A.D., forms the most 
important local chronicle of Sind. It gives a detailed account of the Arab conquest of Sind. 


•3. U.N. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 167. 
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Apart from the historical /tavYav th ~ " - 

ground such as Mudra-rakshasa MalvZT- Sanskrit dramas with a historical back- 
terspersed facts of undoubted importance mmtra and Dev, - Ch cmdragupta in which are in- 
Like Sanskrit, the Tamil lit 

south India. The literature of the Sanoa °' valuable information for the history of 

the early centuries of the Christian erf q mentions the names of the kings and states of 

court poets, the classic examole is fl 1 ^T e ^ eS ^ hekin 8 sbecamethesub ject-matterofthe 
King, Nandivarman III as its hern a f XS & . y the N ^ nc fik-kalambakam, with the Pallava 
best example is the Kalinzattunnnr ^ of ^ uasi_h istorical nature are also known, the 

I. Ottakkuttar wrote three works onTheTh ^ eSCnbes the mvasion of Kalinga by Kulottunga 
and Rajaraja II. tb three success,ve kings, Vikrama Chola, Kulottunga II 


FOREIGN ACCOUNTS 

ahnut tfie earlv^h^ ^ 0re * 8I l er s Greek, Roman, Chinese and Arab—supply valuable details 
about tRe early history of India. The earliest Greek account was left by one Scylax, who 

naviga e the Indus in c. 517 B.C., but unfortunately his work is now lost. Herodotus, who 
wrote in t e t century B.C. contributes valuable information concerning the relation be¬ 
tween India and the Persian empire. But the account of the Greek writer, Ctesias, largely 
consists of incredible fables. 

The invasion of Alexander has been described by both Greek and Latin writers, such as 
Arrian, Curtius Rufus Quintus, Diodorus Siculus, Justin and Plutarch. Megasthenes, who 
lived for sometime in the court of Chandragupta Maurya as an ambassador of Seleucus, 
recorded facts after careful observation of the country to which he was accredited. Though 
the fragments of Megasthenes— lndika —are mostly lost, much has been preserved in books, 
based upon them, by later writers. Invaluable though these works are, their authors present a 
jaundiced view of history, ignorant as they were of the language and customs of the country. 

Some of the classical writers have described the geography and natural history of ancient 
India. Mention may be made of the Indica of Arrian, which includes the account of the voy¬ 
age by Nearchus and the Geographies of Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy. But the most important 
is Periplus of the Erytherean Sea written by an dhknown Greek sailor in the 1st Century A.D. 
He settled in Egypt, and made a voyage to the Indian Coast about A.D. 80 and left an invalu¬ 
able record of its ports, harbours and merchandise. This short account, full of interesting 
information, is worth its weight in gold, as it has preserved for posterity the economic activi¬ 
ties of ancient India, otherwise unknown. Ptolemy wrote a geographical account of India m 
»d A D. Hi, 

J.W. McCrindle. travellers to India form a valuable supplement to the 

The accounts left by the Chin be traced ^ far back as the 1 st century 

classical accounts. India’s contac w visited India are recorded in the Fo-Tsu 

B.C. The names of many Chinese ave however, do not contain any details of 

Toong-Ki, the Chinese-Buddhist encyclopaed “ monks-Fa-hien, Hiuen 

travel. For that we have to turn to the acc ® u eserved for posterity in their original forms. 
Tsang and I-tsing-^-which have fortuna y language and visited different part of the 

All three spent a number of years in n la, chinese travellers was purely religious as 

country. But unfortunately the outloo h , y Bu ddhist places. Political history is out 

their journey to India was merely a pilgrimage to holy Bu V 
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of purview of tkeir account. Hiuen-Tsang is not so circumscribed, as his account contains 
incidental references to his patron, Harshavardhana and other contemporary kings of India. 

Some Chinese historical works give useful information about the invasions of India by the 
Scythains and the Yueh-Chis. The most important are Che-Ki or Historical Memoirs of Sseu- 
ma-tsien (1st century A.D.), Tsien-Han-Chou or History of the later Han Dynasty by Fan-Ye 
(A.D. 398-445). 

From the 8th century onwards when the Arabs conquered Sind, India figured prominently 
in the Muslim chronicles. The first Muslim writer who deserves notice is Ibn Khordadbeh. 
His work, Book of Routes and Kingdoms, composed between A.D. 844 and 848 is not impor¬ 
tant as a sourcebook of Indian history as that of Abu Zaid Hasan. But the most well-known 
Muslim account of India was written by Abu Rihan, better known as Al-Beruni, a contempo¬ 
rary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. He came to India sometime before A.D. 1030, learned 
Sanskrit and the bulky volume which he produced must be considered the most comprehen¬ 
sive account of India ever written by a foreigner. He was a great scholar and gives an admira¬ 
ble survey of mathematics, physics, chemistry, cosmogony, astronomy, astrology, geography, 
philosophy, religious rites, customs and the social ideas of the Hindus. But the fact remains 
that his great work, highly valuable though it is, is not based on personal observation; he has 
reproduced what was found in available texts. Moreover, he hardly refers to the political 
condition of India. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES 

For a study of ancient Indian history archaeological evidence in the shape of inscriptions, 
coins and monuments is more important that literary evidence. It is because we do not exactly 
know when and in which region of the Indian subcontinent a particular literary work was 
written and hence we do not know to which period and to which region the conditions re¬ 
ferred to in the work can be ascribed. The second factor is the subjective element which is so 
important in a literary work that we do not know what the exact social or cultural condition 
was, for example the Chinese travellers looked at everything from the Buddhist point of view. 
The third factor which has vitiated the literary evidence is the interpolation made by the 
copyists and later editors of the same work. In view of all these factors the archaeological 
sources are reliable and enable us to reconstruct the history of ancient India on a firm founda- 
tioh. 

Inscriptions 

Inscriptions are the most important source for the reconstruction of the political, social and 
economic history of ancient India. Being engraved on stone and metal they are less prone to 
ravages of nature. Moreover, as the inscriptions were public records, they usually gave cor¬ 
rect information; although instances of exaggeration were not rare. > 

The series of Indian inscriptions open with Ashokan edicts on stone, which form a class 
by themselves. Nearly one hundred inscriptions issued by Ashoka have been found. Most of 
Ashoka’s inscriptions are written in Prakrit and the script used is Brahmi, i.e., written from 
left to right. But there are two groups of inscriptions in the north-west written in Kharoshthi, 
i.e., from right to left. The deciphering of Ashokan inscriptions by Prinsep in 1837 was one of 
the'great wonders of archaeology comparable with the discovery of the clue to the hiero¬ 
glyphics and cuneiform writings. 

The inscriptions of the post-Ashokan period may be divided into two classes— official 
and private. Most of the official records are to be found mprasastis i.e., eulogies of king 
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is «k Allahabad 

r .inta ^mnernr whn v Un „ij . aS preserved from oblivion the achievements of the great 

of Bhoja has rescued from^W^ us. Similarly, the Gwalior prasasti 

• n _ imnortant hktnri^i a * lt ^ tbe mpena l Pratihara. Among other Prasastis, supply- 

and Aihole inscription VUayaSena ° f '"" Se " a dynasty 

Mostly enerave^I^r ° f ° ffi ^ ial docu ments are charters recording the sale or gift of lands. 
^ .n/arlpfof tR d ? ^ 0pper ' plates these charters define the object of the grant, specify the 
boundaries of the land and enumerate other interesting details. Some of the copper-plates are 

ZZZT h d , eSCribe in great detail the life a " d achievements of the ruling king. 

C ° PPe /;? a l 0f ° eVapala be classified *» ^is category. The introducto^ 
portions of some of the Chola copper-plates contain valuable historical information. The 
ear tes copper p ate grants are the Mayaidavolu and Hirahadagalli plates of the Pallava 
Sivas an avarman of Kanchi issued in the middle of the 4th century A.D. The discovery of 
some spurious copper-plates has added new problems to archaeologists. The Gaya and Nalanda 
plates of Samudragupta are held to be spurious on various grounds. However, out of the 
thousands of land-grants discovered, only a few are known to be spurious. 

The Pnvate inscriptions are engraved on images of gods and religious buildings. They are 
o inc a cu a e help in fixing the dates of these images and buildings, in tracing the evolution 
of art and religion and developments in the linguistic and literary history of India. In a few 
cases the private records highlight the political history of India as they emanate from persons 
who held dignified posts in administrative affairs. 


Sometimes, inscriptions found in foreign countries illuminate some obscure phase of an¬ 
cient Indian history. Thus inscriptions found at Boghaz-Koi in Asia Minor mention Vedic 
gods and probably refer to the movements of the Aryans before their arrival in India. Inscrip¬ 
tions discovered at Behistun, Naksh-i-Rustam and Persepolis in Iran unfold before us India’s 
contact with ancient Iran. Similarly, some inscriptions are of inestimable value in tracing the 
political and cultural relations between India and the Far East in early times. 

Great caution is needed in taking the inscriptions at their face value as they contain a great 
deal of exaggeration. It was a habit of ancient kings and overlords to make exaggerated 
claims and hyperbolic statements of having defeated several kings and feudatories when ac¬ 
tually they had won anyhow in one or two well-contested battles. But the fact remains that 
these inscriptions were public property and their authors would be exposed to ridicule if they 
had made incorrect statements which had no historical basis whatsoever. The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, the Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradaman and the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta illustrate ‘how well the ancient Hindus could put together 
brief historical narratives, concise and to the point, but limited in scope.’ Thus, inscriptions 
have proved to be of inestimable value in reconstructing the political history of India as well 
as in highlighting the socials, religious and economic conditions of India. 


Coins 


Inscriptions apart, coins are the most imperishable source of information. The purity of the 
coins reflects the economic condition of the time while their provenance helps us in deter¬ 
mining the territorial limits of a kingdom. The earliest coins which bear only figures, devices 
or symbols are known as ‘punch marked’ coins. The suggestions contained therein are highly 
speculative. The authorities might have been kings, trade guilds, city corporations and indi¬ 
vidual merchants. These coins are of no great historical importance but yield some vague 
religious ideas and artistic conventions. 


A.I.H.A.C.*—2 
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cd northvvcsten) m These bcautifm 

The Indo-Greek rulers of Baclria who conquer ^ legends on ^ co mer oflndi a 
jab, issued a series of coins with the P ortral * ^he Greek donl ! ado _Greek kings an queens 
coins set a new fashion in Indian refer to % foU r or five of them, 

is known to us from a study of theS .^ j te rs have referre do , Gre ek rulers, the Sakas, 
who ruled in India while the classical jssue d by the 1 ^ ^ name 0 f the ruling 

* Avpcution to the # Reside irnDortancc by dating 

Though far infcr . lor uc< | a numberof' c innovation of g ra Ma i aV as, Yaudheya s 
Kushanas and Purthia ^ (||e Sakas ^ dynast^ a)so foml a valuable 

king as well as Of ^ ^ hisloiy of to P ^ ^ corns. C Deccan . Along wj(h 

their corns m th ha | a , s known ™ y fthe Satavahanas Ihe history of the 

and Mitra rulers* for ou r h" 0 " lcd f| soure e of informat.on f , he numis 

r PP"ords P coins form ^‘"Tnl. “With the do WI1 ^ a ted^coins, here and there, 

Thelx^nt monuments or their remains, sca, P^/^ the y do «* 

sources of infonnation regardmgthchistory i d urban civ j|jzat.on of India-* 

cient India. The discovery of the exhmtrm»'m» (o our civil ization and earned back 

Mohenjodaro and Harappa-tas addednc d ^ archaeological excavations 

the antiquity of Indian culture by »veml e Jvaranasi) or Rajgir (near Patna) have 

Si‘r4SS22-“-“— 

The monumental remains in foreign lands have opened an unknown chapter of the htstotj 
of Indian colonies. Shrines, dedicated to Shiva, on the Dieng platean (Java) and the vast 
panorama of bas-reliefs on the walls in the colossal temples at Boro-Bodur and Prambanam 
(Central Java), as also the remarkable ruins at Angkor Vat and Angkor Thom (Kambuja), 
clearly re veal the impact of Indian culture in the Hindu colonies in the Far East. 

CONCLUSION 

The sources of ancient India, impressive as they may appear, are quite insufficient to present 
a synthetic picture of India’s past. The authenticity of accounts suffers considerably from the 
absence of definite dates. The fixed date in ancient Indian history is the year of Alexander’s 

TTT J 1 !, 6 tW0 ‘TT eras ~ Vikrama and the Saka era-were instituted by foreigners 
areafor a shorTduration 6 ^ G "* >ta ' Kalac * mr i' c hcdi end others were confined toa restricted 

province of India,'^ned by’iteo^roffid^fKa'h ^* lst en C e of rudimentary archives in each 

'"8 the history of Kashmir But Knlh»„?! K h alone u,ilized these records forwril- 
_ But Kalhana alone cannot remove the stigma attached to his 
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count r y nien> w hose preoccupations were to write every form of literature except history in 
the present sense of the word. 

Ancient hidian literature like the Puranas and the inscriptions are the only source of infor¬ 
mation up to t e eginning of the Christian era, as they have preserved the genealogies pf 
royal dynasties. But genealogies alone cannot make up other deficiencies of writing hlstofy- 
It has been truly observed: 

There is indeed no tradition from the beginning of meticulous chronicling or critical 
appreciation of historical facts as such. Neither the Puranas nor the Buddhist or 
Jaina records, which were meant more for attractive edification than serious history 
show any historical sense in their complacent confirming of fact and fictions, in 
their general indifference to chronology, in their intermingling of divine and human 
action, in their unhesitating belief in magic and miracle and in their deep faith in 
incalculable human destiny. It is true that later records give us some interesting facts 
and dates while glimpses of history have been laboriously retrieved from earlier 
records, but even the most enthusiastic believer in them would not for a moment 
claim that they' give us instances of clear, consistent and adequate historiography.... 
It is not surprising, however, that India failed to produce, in spite of its abundance of 
intellect, history in the modem sense, just as it failed to produce some other catego¬ 
ries of modem literature . 5 
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Chapter 3 


Prehistoric India 


The long centuries preceding sixth century B.C. when north-west In ia slender 

the Achaemenid Empire are known as the prehistoric period. But evi e 

and field work in archaeology is in such a rudimentary stage that it is very 1 

struct the Indian prehistory. 1 * * Therefore the prevailing theories about the ear y a 1 a o roan, 

the evolution and diffusion of man’s artifacts and the beginning of civilization are su ject* 

matters of controversy among the scholars. 

It is hard to follow precisely the traditional classification of the prehistoric period into the 
Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic and Metal ages in the context of Indian prehistory. Broadly 
speaking, the period before 10,000 B.C. belongs to the Palaeolithic (old Stone Age) when 
man was no more than a hunter and food-gatherer. The whole of this epoch falls into the 
geological period called the Pleistocene to the end of the third, Riss, glaciation . 

The Palaeolithic culture which is of 3,00,000 years duration, leaves certain archaeologi¬ 
cal ramains. The old Stone Age sites are both numerous in the Indian subcontinent as indeed 
are the monuments and other remains of later periods. The principal tools are hand-axes 
cleavers, and chopping tools of various types. They are found in all parts of the countrJ 
except the central and eastern mountains and the alluvial plains of the Ganges * 

There are clear indications that the hand-axe industries developed tolerahl 
from the Soan river, a tributary of the Indus in West Pakistan, ranged from crud T °°* S 

axes and chopping tools made on pebbles to small finely worked hand ^ ^ heaV ^ hand- 
flakes. Chopping tools account for more than half the finished tools C * eavers a °d 

The Early Stone Age industries of south India are often termed Madra * 
axes and other tools were first found at Attirampakkam near Madras. The s t 1 ^ . aUse hand- 

yielded a sequence of hand-axes, flake tools and finally on the surface At ?irampakkam 
site from which Early Stone Age assemblage has been obtained is A da 1Cr ° ! ths ‘ Anot her 

Narbada valley. The asemblage includes hand-axes, chopping tools and 3 ]fe g , in the 


1 Towards the end of the nineteenth century prehistoric archaeology developed as an inH 

main aim was the study of development of human cultures. The science developed .? ende '>l science „ 
researches of archaeologists and anthropologists. Man s life on this universe started some ih Synth 'sis of'.L 
ago. The prehistoric evidence is found either on the surface of the earth, hidden i„ caves t" mil 'ion ye*' 
bids The prehistoric archaeologist studies this evidence on the basis of stratifientil ° r '» the dr/.-" 5 

cultural development of a group on the basis of (he kind o stone implements he finds Ta^^j* 

These tone implements are broadly classified into six categories namely (a) chopper ^“lar C„ ' 

S hind axes aid cleavers, (c) scrapers, (d) points, (e) bunns, and (f) borer, a " d ^pp.^m. 
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. e n A\ n all parts of the subcontinent are made 0 f 
The majority of Early Stone Age tools fou palaeolithic age of India enables us * 

quartzite. The evidence of stone tools in the Lower Palaeolithic man of India was a 

partial way to visualise the life of their makers. e ^ ^ad n © domesticated animals, 
hunter, a food-gatherer. He was ignorant of agricu U , .. or ; n huts with thatched roofs, 
Lower Palaeolithic communities lived either in roc -s except the great Indo-Gangeti c 
Thus “it would appear that practically every part o n fcw areas> nowhere is the 

plain has given traces of its hoary antiquity. But ^ Until this is made available, it 

stratigraphical sequence of the Stone Age cultures worked out. un 2 

would be hazardous to opine in what part of India Early Man orig 


o 

/ 


ii 
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MESOLITHIC AGE 

The Palaeolithic stage of culture was followed by the Mesolithic stage. e ® so 1 ,c P e * 
riod roughly ranges between 10,000 and 6,000 B.C. The stone implements are or minute size 
and hence are called microliths. The tools of the Mesolithic period of Late tone ge ave 
been found very widely in India except in the Gangetic plain. At Brahmagiri m Mysore, in the 
Vindhyas, beside the Narmada river and in Gujarat microliths have been found which may be 
assigned to Late Stone Age. Of the stone industry R.V. Joshi writes: “Points and blades to¬ 
gether form the bulk of the microlithic implements... In the case of the blades the basic types 
are simple blades and retouched blades.” The Late Stone Age industries so far recorded in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula are predominantly based upon milky quartz. 

The Late Stone Age or Mesolithic industries of India must be associated with people 
much like the modem tribal groups in more remote regions who live primarily by hunting and 
gathering. The most noticeable feature of this period was the concentration of population 
along river valleys, heralding a settled form of life in which food-gathering turned into food- 
producing. Late Stone Age coastal sites both on the west coast and in Madras and Ceylon, 
show that fishing must have formed an important, if not a staple, part of the economy of the 
people. The presence of bones of both wild and domestic animals at Langhnaj and Adamgarh 
suggests that the economy of the hunters was augmented by pastoralism or perhaps by trading 
with settled neighbours. 


THE NEOLITHIC AGE. 

The Neolithic Age is approximately dated from 6,000 to 4,000 B.C. The chief characteristics 
of this period are settled life, animal husbandly, and some form of cultivation which de¬ 
pended solely upon the use of stone. The manifestations of the Neolithic Age are noticed in 
Baluchistan, the southern Deccan, and perhaps also Kashmir. There is a subsequent nhas 
beginning in Baluchistan and spreading through the subcontinent, in which copper and bron/ 6 ’ 
supplement stone. This is called Chalcolithic. It is very difficult to draw distinctions betw ^ 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic phases as sometimes they coalesce and hence the period is c iTU 
Neolithic-Chalcolithic. aUed 

The relics of the Neolithic Age are found in great abundance in various parts of India 
From Burzahom, situated in the vale of Kashmir, about six miles north-east of Srinagar nit 
dwellings are found. There are also traces of houses of mud or mud-brick, sometimes with 
mud-plaster. A number of burials, chiefly of crouched skeletons in oval pits, have been found 
Dogs were also sometimes buried with their owners. 


2. H.D. Sankalia, “Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Copper Age" in The VedicAge: History and Culture of the i ndian 
People (1971), Vol. 1, p. 134. 
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From the available evidence it k» 

India reached a fairly high de,m>,. a PP arent ,llat the Neolithic people in southern 

goats. Their pottery was ^edoE^T TT ^ “ ad domestka,ed ‘ a «' a . *eep and 
usually made on the The settlements were 

made forest cattle stations ! * Ve ! led ,erraces on ,he hillsides ' ^ als0 

They economy depended togely o/inteE 1 8 T"’ 8 ' ^ slonc ‘ axe indus, T Proliferated. 

pearl and conch-shell f.slS« Z ES’ f"7 ' he '!*** thi " gS be f ° U " d 

Maski in Hvderabad Frnm tk , them ® util 0l l he Tambrapami river and of gold workings at 

neonle Dossessina herHc f ^ e, £ ,nn,n S Ihe^southem Neolithic culture is associated with 
P. . inrlmtrv if 0 cattle, sheep and goiats and developing, in course of time, a stone- 
bla try. It passes through three distinct phases, of which the second and third see a 

steady increase in the small number ofcopperbr bronze tools. 


The most striking feature of the culture of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic sites of the Deccan 
is their apparently independent ancestry. Although they have some affinities with the Baluchi 
and Indus cultures, they also have features which at present must be seen as purely Indian. It 
has been suggested that the Indian humped cattle were first domesticated in the peninsula. 
Some foodgrains were cultivated, some of which seem to be almost local to the region. 


Neolithic tools have been found in the hills of Assam as well as in the Garo hills in 
Meghalaya on the north-east frontier of India. Neolithic settlements are also found in the 
northern spurs of the Vindhyas in the Mirzapur and Allahabad districts of Uttar Pradesh. The 
important neolithic sities excavated include Maski, Brahmagiri, Hallur, Kodekal, 
Sanganakaller, Takkalakota in Karnataka and Paiyampalli in Tamilnadu, Piklihal and Utnur 
in Andhra Pradesh. The neolithic settlers domesticated cattle, sheep, goats, etc. They were 
the earliest farming communities and lived in circular or rectangular houses made of mud. 
They produced ragi, horsegram (Kulathi), wheat and cotton. They prepared pots for storing 
their foodgrains. Their pottery included black-burnished ware, grey ware, and mat-impressed 
ware. As the people of the Stone Age had to depend entirely on tools and weapons made of 
stone, they settled down on the slopes of the hills and the hilly river valleys. 


THE CHALCOLITHIC CULTURE 

The neolithic period was followed by the chalcolite period, a phase applied toUhe pre- 
Harappan when stone and copper were used. Chalol.th.e s,tes are found m south-eastern 
Raiasthan the western part of Madhya Pradesh, western Maharashtra and also m southern 
and eastern India The Malwa Chalcolithic culture of central and western tad,a ,s “rendered 

tae “among the Chalcolithic ceramics. Extensive excavat.ons have exposed Ahar and 
tne nenest among i Malwa Kavatha and Eran m western Madhya Pradesh. 

Gilund in s° udl '^ k ™j^^^^’|^ l J^ s htraSealed severs, Chalcolithic sites like Jcwe, 
Extensive excavations in western ivianai ~ aon and Inamgaon in Pune dis- 

Nevasa, Daimabad in Ahmad naga * '^ c ^ d after ’ Jorw 8 e> situated on the left bank of the 

trict. They all belong to the _ J °® . avari ’ r j V e r in Ahmadnagar district. Although the Jorwe 

it d.,—- 

Uttar Pradesh. ft 
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People of Chalcolithic age used tools and weapons made of stone in which the sw 
blades occupied an important position. This is applicable to south India where stone blg^ 
and stone axes were found in large numbers. In other settlements copper objects are fou J 
This is true in the case of Ahar and Gilund, situated in the Banas river valley in Rajasthan 
Instead of using microlithic tools, the people of Ahar used copper and practised smelting atl( j 
metallurgy from the beginnng. The old name of Ahar is Tambavati or a place rich in copp er 
In Gilund, a regional centre of the Ahar culture, only fragments of copper appear. 

People belonging to the Chalcolithic age domesticated animals and practised agriculture 
They produced not only wheat and rice, but also cultivated bajra, and pulses. All these cereals 
have been found at Navdatoli situated on the bank of the Narmada in Maharashtra. People in 

the eastern regions lived on fish and rice as fish hooks have been found in Bihar and West 
Bengal. 

The Chalcolithic people were generally not acquainted with burnt bricks and their houses 
were made of mud bricks. However, stone-built houses were found in Ahar. The largest Jorvve 
f 1 rt’F ^ imabad * n tbe ^ odavar i va H e y which contained about 4,000 people. The place was 
in Daftnab^d & baV ' n ^ St0ne basdons - A large number of bronze goods is also found 

A ! Inan *Saon in western Maharashtra, large mud houses with ovens and circular pit houses 
and a ™ SC T red ‘ ^ phase of the Cha Rolithic culture, a house with five room 

containpH ^ 'u neigbbourbood > bave been found. Inamgaon was a large settlement which 

ntained more than one hundred houses and numerous burials. 

“on“ot ' n additi ° n “ thiS We f '^rot r t“mkL d ivo"carvers and teLTtta 

Some idea about the burial practices and religious cult* nf ^ , 

People in Maharashtra buried thier dead in ums along with Conner w °F & be formed - 
their house in north-to-south position. The Chalcolithic peoplfworsCped”he er rn ,h ih n09r A 
dess as is proved by the discovery of terracotta figures of women StSmother god- 
found in Malwa and Rajasthan show that the bull was the symbol of a religiousterracottas 

Social inequalities are found in the settlement pattern and burial practiced Zt , u 
settlements found at Jorwe in Maharashtra are as large as twenty hectare a Jiu 6 ° f the 
five hectares. This would naturally imply a kind of two-tier habitations othe rs are only 
chief lived in the centre while the craftsmen on the western fringe The burial nam ? aon tbe 
suggest social hierarchy. In the graves at Chandoli and Nevasa in western MahaTh^^ alS ° 
children were buried along with copper necklaces around their necks while others ^ S ° me 
ied only with pots. rs Were bur ‘ 

Excavations at Ganeshwar which is located near the rich copper mines of the k 
Jhunjhunu area of the Khetri copper belt in Rajasthan reveal some copper objects like 
heads, spearheads, fish hooks, bangles, and chisels. With its microliths and other stone^ols" 
Ganeshwar culture can be ascribed to pre-Harappan period. Ganeshwar mainly suppij e( j C Qp_’ 
per objects to Harappa. 

Chronologically the Chalcolithic settlements in India are pre-Harappan, contemporaries 
of Harappan culture and post-Harappan. Pre-Harappan phase is found at Kalibangan in 
Rajasthan, Banawali in Haryana and Kot Diji in Sindh in Pakistan. Pre-Harappan, Post- 
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Saurashtra 4. Desalpar \ , 

5. Rojadi 25* 

6 . Somnath (Prabhas Patan) 

7 . Rangpur 

8 . Mehgam 

9. Telod 
10 Bhagatrav 

South-east Rajputana 11. Aha^ 

A/fl/tva 13. Nagda 

1 13a. Kayantha 
14. Navdatoli 

Maharashtra if. Bahurupa 
16. Parkash 
17. Savalda 
18 Bahai 

19. Tekwada 

20. Nasik 

21. Jorwe 

22. Daitiiabad 

23. Nevasa 

24. Chandoli 

25. Soncgaon 


26. Watgal 

27. Billainrayan Oudda 

28. Piklihal 

29. Matki 


Punjab 48. Harappa 
49. Rupar 
_ '50. Bara ' 


30. Kallur 

31. Utnur 

32. Tckkalakota 

34. Kupgal 

35. Kudatini 

36. Hallur 

37. Brahmagiri 


•j n m vj * ... . .. n GangesiJamuna 51 . Bargaon 

2* T- Narsipur Tami/ Nad 43. Paiyampalli Doab 52 . Ambakheri 

39. Hemmigc 44 . Gaurimedu 53 Alamgirpur 

40. Patpad 45 . Manga lam 54 ' Hastlnapura 

41. Nagarjunakonda 55 Ahicchatra • 

42. Kcsarapalli Central India 46. Er&n 36. Noh 

47. Tripuri 57 . Atranjikhera 

Map of Neolithic and Chalcolithic sites east of the Indus system 
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Harappan and contemporaries of Harappan culture are found in northern, western and central 
India. The most important is Kayathan culture (c. 2,000-1,800 B.C.), which is a semi-con. 
temporary of the Harappan culture. 

There are several Chalcolithic culture which are not connected with the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion. They are Malwa culture (1,700-1,200 B.C.) found in Navdatoli, Eran and Nagda and 
Jorwe culture (1,600-700 B.C.) which covers the whole of Maharashtra except parts of 
Vidarbha and Konkan. The Chalcolithic settlements in the southern and eastern parts of the 
country existed independently of the Harappan culture. 


Pre-Harappan Chalcolithic cultures helped in the emergence of farming communities in 
Sindh, Baluchistan, Rajasthan and ultimately led to the growth of urbjin civilization in Harappa. 
Despite the disappearance of Chalcolithic culture in central and western India by 1,200 B.C., 
the Jorwe culture continued till 700 B.C. The eclipse of Chalcolithic culture is attributed to a 
decline in rainfall from about 1,200 B.C. Though there was a gap of about four to six centuries 
between the chalcolithic culture and the early historic culture in central and western India, in 
eastern India, however, the Chalcolithic phase was immediately followed by the iron phase. 


Importance of the Chalcolithic Phase 


Evidences of Chalcolithic culture have been found in most parts of the country. People 
belonging to this period usually founded rural settlement on river banks. They used microliths 
and other stone tools supplemented by some copper tools. They were the first to use painted 
pottery. Their pots were meant for use of domestic necessities like cooking, eating and drink¬ 
ing and storing. It is very difficult to draw distinctions between Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
phases as sometimes they coalesce and hence the period is called Neolithic Chalcolithic. 

The Chalcolithic people founded the first large villages in peninsular India and cultivated 
cereals in abundance. They cultivated barley, wheat and lentil in western India, and rice in 
southern and eastern India. Their cereal food was supplemented by non-vegetarian food like 
animal food and fish. The settlements at Kyatha and Eran in Madhya Pradesh and at Inamgaon 
in western Maharashtra were fortified. On the other hand, the remains of structures in Chirand 
and Pandu Rajar Dhibi in eastern India were poor. 


The Chalcolithic people domesticated cattle. People living on the black cotton soil area 
jf central and western India did not practice cultivation on an extensive scale. The use of iron 
Implements had no place in the Chalcolithic culture. 

The Chalcolithic culture had an essentially rural background. The supply of copper was 
• A P le did not know the use of bronze—the tools of which facilitated the rise of 
Lions in Crete. Egypt and Mesopotamia and the Indus valley. The people of 
he Stone-Copper Age did not know the art of writing nor did they live in cities. 


age of metals 

H'ff ult to draw a definite line-between the age of neoliths and the age of metals, 
is very dit ic first meta l to come into use. Ever since 1822 hoards of copper 

,pper was pro y in ^ Ganges-Jamuna Doab, the hills of Chotanagpur and 

plements have wme ^ ^ Deccan . In 1951 B.B. Lai listed 37 such hoards. From 
assa, and in' * e ’ . t district of Madhya Pradesh south of Jabalpur, along with 400 cop- 

mgeria, in s jiver plates were discovered. Besides the Gungeria hoard of copP e 

r objects abo swor ds, and spearheads of the same material have been found in Kanp® 

SnpuriandMathura districts and indeed all over north India. The raw material, copP ■ 
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had been found in theconnerT^ ' ---_-27 

Bihar.and Orissa. Some ofV 6 deposits in Raj pulana ru 7 * 

pottery at some places in the wl? Pper ° bjects hav ® been’fo.m^f 81 ' 111 ' ® d Sin S hbh um in 
to that of the Indus Valley her S ^ Uttar Prades h. “This cultur * ° n8 W ' th ocbre *coloured 
tools—the blades etc. resemrn ^ in the latter . besides the 1 ?-' S SUpposed t0 be Posterior 
simplest type.” 3 On the ha • mg Iar S er microliths—the con ° n maance of the use of stone 
roughly be dating 

upper portion of the Dnnh a'a' B ‘ C ‘ and l5 00 B c The Qetti ^ pottery culture may 
inundation followed bywj, " 0l Ust lon 8' The ^* *£*«' lhis .“"*»« * *• 
temporaries of the Harappans. ® ® ^ och "«°loured pottery (OCP) werTjunior con- 
Iron, referred to in Atharav 

earlier in northern than in SOUthemTd ia W ™ h * l 10 ' la,er than about WOO B.C., was used 
a fine, well-fired Painted Grey Ware which m ^ lest ,ron A S e occupation is associated with 
The distribution of the Painted Grey Ware extend U f ed * 3 l ’ all ' marl! of this cultural period. 
ges-Jamuna Doab. A time span of 1 050 Z r fr ° m Harap P a in ,he p ™jab to the Gan- 
region. The most frequently report^ finds are ofanowhlad^h* 8 ™" 8 ° f ' Ir0n ' Agein,he 

a large body of evidence rebtTgtoTwhfrh hZ™ jf" 5 Curiously ne 8l«*ed. There is 

burials, known as ‘megaliths’ The area mv a k fr ° m the great com P lex of Iron Age 
sduth India. Al.houghTh re s ^divesiw X *T ^ Age ^ " ‘> Ui,e “ e in 
in almost every excLted gra^te ^ of * 3C ° mm ° n 


THE DRAVIDIAN CULTURE 

The origin of the Dravidians presents a baffling problem to the historians. According to some 
scholars the terms Dravidian and Aryan refer to languages and should not connote ethnic 
types. The Dravidian language is now represented by the principal languages in south In¬ 
dia—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam. It has been held by some scholars that the 
Dravidians were the descendants of the primitive inhabitants of India. Relying on the similar¬ 
ity between Sumerian and Dravidian ethnic types, some scholars argue that the Dravidians 
invaded India from Western Asia through Baluchistan. Due importance should be attached to 
the fact that the speech of a Baluchi tribe, is Brahui, which bears close resemblance to the 
modem Dravidian language. The Dravidian elements are found alike in the Vedic and Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit and in the Prakrits. ; 

The Tamils show a fair degree of civilization, as judged by the extant remains. The exist¬ 
ence of buildings and forts, references in early Tamil literature to wealthy cities where many 
of the amenities of life existed, are evidences of highly developed Tamil culture. Agriculture 
was well developed as dams were built across rivers for irrigation purposes. 

Tire civilization of the Dravidians was fundamentally different from that of the Aryans. 

cul, " bjecte ' 


3 - H.D. Sankalia, “Palaeolithic Neolithic and Copper Age 
People (1971), Vol. I, p. 140. 


,» in The Vedic Age: History and Culture a/the Mian 
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s wcro b „ rrowcd by lhu A[yans . 

giv£ „ new „n„,es, and identic 

J£?JZ “S St ,,0blC "7; mCrCh “- - « class. The early 

account of the social, religious andemnomi' ' 8 " °" 7. r pol "' cal ^'ory bul elves a vivid 
literature of the Saneam Aol " cc °nom«c aspects of life of the early families. The Tamil 

nole in Docnis which Hen^t ra y sarcmar h a hlc blend of delicate feelings and emotions of 

P J P Jn fheh lid T, P< , CVCntS ° f War nnd ,0VC - Thc chief-deity of the Tamils was 
MuruBan the h 11 god. 1 heir gods Iftdiran of thc agricultural region and Kannan (Krishna) of 

the pas t t c i erent from lndra of the Aryans and Krishna of thc Bhagavad Gita. 

In the present da ^ t cx * urc of Hindu culture and religion thc warp appears to be Dravidian 
and the we O'** 11 • hat the Aryan religion has been modified by thc Dravidian contacts is 
sufficient indication of the profound influences exerted by the latter in the evolution of Hindu 
religion. The bases of Indian economy—food, dress and dwelling, are pre-Aryan; our way 
of thinking is un-Aryan the syntax of the later lndo-Aryan dialects agrees more with that of 
the Dravidian languages than with that of Vedic and of the extra-Indian Indo-European lan¬ 
guages. ... Many of our social institutions and conventions and a good many of our wedding 
and other customs are of non-Aryan origin. We have a fairly extensive element from the 
Austric and the Dravidian languages in our lndo-Aryan speech.” 5 

THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 

In 1925 archaeologists announced a spectacular discovery of immense urban ruins of which 
no trace was to be found in the ancient literature. The principal remains were of two cities— 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa—divided apart by a distance of 400 miles but identical in their 
layout, architecture and building technique. The southern, now a deserted mound known as 
Mohenjo-daro, had been on the Indus proper in Sind and the northern, Harappa on the Ravi, 
a major tributary of the Indus, in the Montgomery district of the west Punjab. Over seventy 
sites have produced significant elements of the Harappa culture along the Indus axis between 
Ruoar at the foot of the Simla hills, and Sutkagen-dor, near the coast of the Arabian Sea ,300 
miles west of Karachi. Kalibangan shares with Mohenjo-daro and Harappa the layout of the 
citadel and the lower town. Kot Diji was excavated in 1958 and other important sites are 

i’d iioii/ainnr and Judeirio-daro in Sind, north of Jacobabad. Father south m 

Sandhanawalaml“SSXTSS P-W deVe,0 P ment 

Sind areAmri and Chan d ' Harappan occupation, and thc latter supplying interesting 
but also three distinct phase _ oost-Harappan periods. But the most important exca- 
information relating to Harappa dPjj whe PP b< , s i de the township was discovered a re- 
vation in the postwar period wa • (o (he gu i fo f Cambay. Two other smaller 

markable brick dockyard <= onne L jn Sauras htra and Desalpur in Kutch district. The 
sites excavated in recent years J , exten( jed for some 1,600 kilometres from west 
area covered by the Indus culture, ’ uth an area mU ch greater than that occupied 

to east and 1100 kilometres Egypt “d Mesopotamia, 

jointly by the contemporary civil , 

4 


. p re hisloric Culture" in The Vedic Age: History and Culture a/the 

S.K. Chatterjee, “Race-Movements an 

Indian People (1971), Vol. f P* 

H>id., p. 167 . 
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During the past two decades, substantial additions have been made to our knowledgg 

the Indus civilizations. Numerous excavations have been ma e y re laeologj 

_ - - _ .. - .rfUn nix/ihratmn. One 01 the 



civilizations. [Numerous excavauuna imw- # \ 

agencies, both foreign and Indian, at different sites of the civilization, une oi me most^ 
markable discoveries was that of Shortughai in north-east Afghanistan, ma e y t e Fre^ 
Archaeological Mission. This appears to have been an Indian colony associated with th e 
lapis lazuli trade. Excavations at Naushera, near Mehrgarh in Pakistan, by the French Mj s> 
sion have yielded important evidence relating to the actual process of transformation frg^ 
the Early to Mature Harappan phase. In India excavations at Surkotada and Dholavira by the 
Archaeological Survey, at Rojdi by an American team, and at a number of other sites 
Saurasthra, have produced valuable information regarding the chronology, planning and ar. 
chitecture of settlements during the Indus period, particularly the building in stone at a high 
technical level. In Pakistan, the Archaeological Department carried out a large-scale survey 
of sites and growth and decline of settlement patterns. 


The Indus cities—whether Harappa or Mohenjo-daro in Pakistan or Kalibangan, Lothal 
or Surkotada in India—show town planning of a truly amazing nature. Both at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro the cities wiere built on a uniform plan. To the west of each was a ‘citadel’ 
mound built on a high podium of mud-brick and to the east was the town proper, the main hub 
of the residential areas. The citadel and the town was further surrounded by a massive brick 
wall. The principal streets, some as wide as 30 feet, were laid out with great skill, dividing the 
city into blocks, within which were networks of narrow lanes. Stone was rarely used in build¬ 
ing structure, the most common material being brick throughout, both burnt and sun-dried. 
Timber was used for the flat roofs. The houses, often of two or more storeys, more or less 
typified the same plan—a square courtyard, round which were a number of roofns. Most of 
the large houses were provided with wells. Almost every house had a bathroom at the ground 
floor and some even on the first floor. The bathrooms were connected by a drainage channel 
to sewers in the main streets, leading to soak-pits. The sewers in the streets were covered 
through their length by bricks or sometimes stone slabs. The drainage system and the domes¬ 
tic bathing structures and drains are remarkable. The entrances to the houses were from the 
narrow lanes and no windows faced the streets. 

The average size of the ground floor of a house was about 11 square metres, but there 
were many bigger. There were some barrack-like groups of single-roomed tenements at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa similar to the ‘coolie lines’ oflndian tea and other estates. But 
the most remarkable feature of the few large buildings of Mohenjo-daro is the Great Bath 
measuring 12 metres by 7 metres and 24 metres deep. The bricks are very well laid and made 
watertight with bitumin. At each end a flight of steps originally covered by wooden planks led 
to the bottom of the tank. Water was supplied by a large well in an adjacent room and a finely 
built drain allowed the water to be emptied. This ‘Great Bath’ could not have been for mere 
cleanliness; it was most probably for ritual bathing considered vital by the inhabitants. 

To the west of the Great Bath existed a remarkable group of 27 blocks of brickwork criss¬ 
crossed by narrow ventilation channels. This structure is the podium of a great granary (akin 
to that of Harappa) and below the granary weie the loading-bays made of bricks from which 
com was raised into the citadel of storage. Around the Bath on the north and the east were 
other large blocks of buildings associated with the group of administrators or perhaps a col¬ 
lege of priests. 

The citadel mound at Harappa is comparatively less well known where within 91 metres 
of the riverbed lay two rows of six granaries, each 15.2-50 by 6 metres, with a central passage 
7 metres wide. The combined floor-space of the twelve granaries was something over 65? 
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square metres, approxi matin T~77~ ~~--31 

are situated lines of circular L, ° f M °henjo-daro granan- T n «, ~ 
occupation of the barracks hv , 1 /°™ forlbe Pounding of erai^ Th S ° Wh oflhe granaries 
sources of civic wealth*‘ h ° Sewho P ou nded the 

cials. In both Mohenjo-daro "'° St probab| y regulated and distributo,",! 8 ” * 1 "’ the prlnci P al 
state-tribute, and tha, i„ ^ Harappa “the 0ffi ' 

r d e e rTfle«ed b h nk * “moneyTes^h" "* S,a “ eC0 "»^* ba *«£££ 

SSSSiS!— 

When there was no currency and t v, 

have taken the form of great store-houses wan? ‘° 1* Paid in kind public treasury must 

as the long and narrow store-houses *,,1*7® are known from °' he r countries as well, such 

in Crete. In this connection Sir Inhn \a u , ° the Mlnoan P alaces at Cnossus and Phaestus 

r John Marshall wrote in January 1933: 

the G^t Gr^aTH^a wfth the an<i *" smiClures remarkable p ke 

apertures at the bottom of theenT * ong narr0W galleries and the same small 

floors to nrevent the „ n walls-,mended to allow the circulation of air underthe 

ries .. to the HaraoDaTnalLrrL™!!!^ resemblanre ofone *** grana- 


ires at the bottom nf tu* a „ . s nanow gauenes and the same small 
floors to orevent fh J“ l * * ans ~ m ^ to allow the circulation of air under the 

• ’ t JJ. tj gram becommg mildewed. The resemblance of one of these grana- 

nes • • • to the Harappan gallery was very striking.? 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

The basic economy of the Indus people was necessarily agricultural. Cultivation was on an 
extensive scale, facilitated largely by the presence of rivers. The principal foodgrains were 
wheat, barley, peas and sesamum. Of particular interest is the discovery at Lothal of rice 
husks. Cotton was also grown. ‘Even Egypt did not produce it until several centuries after it 
was grown in the Indus Valley’. 


In addition, the general diet consisted of fruits, vegetables, animal food including beef, 
mutton, pork and poultry. The main domestic animals were humped and humpless cattle, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, pigs, asses, dogs and the domestic fowl. The elephant was well known. 
The only plausible evidence of the horse comes from a superficial level of Mohenjo-daro. 
The following picture of the life that was led by the Indus people of the 3rd and 4th millenium 
B.C. who were in possession of a highly developed culture, is drawn by Sir John Marshall: 


Like the rest of Western Asia, the Indus country is still in the Chalcolithic age—that age in 
which arms and utensils of stone continue to be used side by those of copper or bronze. 
Their society is organised in cities; their wealth derived mainly from agriculture and trade 
^ . ovfpnHpfi far and wide in all directions. They cultivate wheat and 

which appears to ave e domesticated the humped zebu, buffalo and 

SXS'-.EKtJ.f., *.*—»*—-*• 

• ably the horse are unknown .o therm ^ rf ^ 

There is clear evidence of the ex n f Dotters copper and bronze-workers, stone- 

and distribution. There were specia lse Jj™ bead _ ma kers, faience-workers, and so on. The 
workers, builders, brick-makers, sea - » ^ frontiers 0 f the empire and established 

Indus merchants carried their tra e 


zaiion, 


6 - Mortimer Wheeler, The Indus Civilize 

l British Library V/27/9411/64 ^ Brjtjsh ubrary V/27/941/64, p. 6. 

Excavations at Harappa by M.S. vy . 
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contacts with other peoples. Gold was imported from y sore - 1 ve T f roni 

Afghanistan or Iran, copper from Rajputana, south India, a uc ,s a ” a , e . near ' 

est source for lead-ore was Ajmer in Rajasthan, though it was air y a un an n g anistan, 
Persia and in south India. Lapis Lazuli, though rare, came from the region of Badakshan in 
north-east Afganistan; turquoise from Iran; fuchsite from north Mysore; amethyst from 
Maharashtra; agates, chalcedones and camelian from Saurashtra and west India; and jade 

from Central Asia. 


Incontestable evidence is found of trade contacts between the Indus people and Sumer, 
Egypt and Crete. Trade between the Indus region and Iraq was carried on through the island 
of Bahrain in the Persian Gulf, identified with Tilmun of Mesopotamian legend. The cunei¬ 
form clay tablets that speak of trade through Bahrain have been amply confirmed by modem 
excavations. The Indus region seems to have been called Meluhha by the Mesopotamians. 
There was an intermediate trade centre, Magan or Makan, identified with Oman or some 
other part of South Arabia. 

Besides copper, the Indians exported peacocks, ivory and ivory particles, apes, pearls and 
cotton textiles. In return, they received silver and other commodities. There must have been 
a small but active settlement of Indian traders in Mesopotamia even then, to account for 
Indian seals and other objects found in Iraq excavations. There is a clear evidence of a con¬ 
siderable extent of sea and river traffic. The discovery of a seal in recent years at Lothal, 
more of less of the same type as those found at contemporary sites on the Persian Gulf such as 
Barbar, Ras-al-Wala and Failaka, together with that of the dockyard at the same site, irresist¬ 
ibly prove that maritime trade with Western Asia was maintained. Several representations of 
ships are found on seals or as graffiti at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Then at Lothal is the 
great brick dockyard with its elaborate channel and spillway. The Indus people were familiar 
with the two-wheeled carts for inland travel. From Chanhu-daro comes terracotta models of 
four-wheeled carts, with the front pair of wheels larger than the back pair. For longer journeys 
the chief means of transport were most probably caravans of pack-oxen. Weights were used 
ranging from large ones that had to be lifted by a rope or metal ring to minute ones which 
might have been used by jewellers. Cubical weights seem to have been common. In measure¬ 
ment of length the Harappans seem to have followed a decimal system. 

The usual dress of both men and women consisted of two pieces of cloth; one upper 
garment and the other lower garment, the latter resembling modem dhoti. Beads were wom, 
and men and women alike had long hair. Women loved jewellery and wore bangles, bracelets, 
necklaces, fillets, girdles, anklets, ear-rings, and finger-rings. These ornaments were made of 
gold silver copper, bronze and precious and semiprecious stones like camelian, steatite, 
agate, chalcedony, jasper, etc. Materials for toilet and cases for keeping them which were 
made of ivory, metal, potteiy, and stone, prove that the ladies at Mohenjo-daro knew very 
well the art of cosmetics and even used collyrium, face-paints and lipsticks. There were spe¬ 
cial toilet tables designed for women. 

Various household articles made of pottery, stone, shell, faience, ivory and metal, have 
been found at Mohenjo-daro. Pottery consisted of bowls, saucers, dishes, goblets, storage 
jars, etc. chairs, bedsteads, stools; lamps of copper, shell and pottery; a pottery candlestick 
indicating the use of candle; spindles and spindle whirl; needles and combs, axes, saws, 
sickles, knives, fish-hooks, chisels made of bronze and copper were used by the Indus peo¬ 
ple Children’s toys included, among other things little clay carts, the earliest representative 
of wheeled vehicles. Marbles, balls and dice were used for games. Fishing was a regu * 
occupation and hunting and buli-fighting were other pastimes. Bullock carts were the ch 
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means of conveyance. A charniin. C nn„„ - - 

ekka of the present-day with a ^ r- mode , of „ cart ^ ^ 

There were numerous specimens of w 
-re bows, arrows, made of ennno , eapons ofwarwhirh ;„ni. a 
with'undulating teeth which was The Indus pe^haTdev^ttw 

5 other peoples of antiquity. 

The most monumental products of foe^ d S u ^ ND .! NDUSTR,ES 
which exhibits sensitiveness and vivacity Am"?' 0 " are the stone scul P tures > some of 
most significant specimen is a little figure nf T 8 the leSS p,entiftl1 bronze sculptures, the 
head is provocatively tilted, givino the ev P c 3 i?" 01 " 8 8 ‘ r ! ab ° Ut 41/2 inches in height - ^ 
arm rests on the hip, the left arm covered aim ** aractenstical,y drooping quality, the-right 

bronze images of animals, mention may be made of a buffT' h H" 8S '° 0Sely ' Ara ° ngs ; ,he 

Mohenjo-daro. Two statuettes front Haranna »„ f buffa !° and a ram or S oat - als0 from 
, utmiiQtrpmain a«:tntv.o, pjv appa are so outstanding in their qualities that “some 

d ?“. t™ nmrtnm j 8lldl ^' of their ascription tothe Indus period.” 9 The Indus valley 
civilization produces evidence of the popularity of terracotta figurines-both human and 

animals. A large number of terracottas represent females, usually nude or semi-nude, but with 
elaborate head-dresses. Nearly three-quarters of the terracottas represent cattle, usually humped 
bulls; but other animals include the dog, sheep, elephant, rhinoceros, pig, monkey and birds. 
Moreover, there are the terracotta toys, some of which are to be noted for their ingenuity: for 
example, a bull with a mobile head or a monkey going up and down a string. The plastic 
qualities of the animals are as a rule more noteworthy than those of the human beings. 

The Indus people developed the art of making stone sculptures. At Mohenjo-daro was 
found a striking steatite figure of a bearded man, supposed to be a priest, with the inward¬ 
looking eyes and the serene expression. Likewise the two sandstone statuettes from Harappa, 
one depicting a youth with muscular body and another a dancer with one leg entwinded round 
the other, represent such classic craftmanship which could have been the envy of Greek sculp¬ 
tors some 2 000 years later. Among industrial crafts, spinning of cotton was very common. 
That the practice of dyeing was known is proved by the discovery of dyers’ vats. The pottery 
consists chiefly of wheel-turned, but some handmade pottery was also found. Pottery was 
baked in round kilns, pierced floors and underlyipg fire-pits. 

The most nuzzling discovery of Indus finds is the discovery of 2,000 seals. They are 
1 ne most puzz g ' , : zes an£ j shapes, the most popular being square 

invariably made of steatite and areofvan # range of animals Some seals> 

or oblong. The intaglio designs on the s ss . mi . huma „ forms. “It is in the engrav- 

however, bear script only and som ^ ear [ndus vaMey art i st s are especially reflected, fil¬ 
ing of these seals that the great gi depiction on the seals of the brahmam 

deed, there can be no two opinions a anc j muscu iar body.” 10 Probably every 

bull, with its swinging dewlap, pronounce ^ ^ s j gn jfy t he ownership of property, 

citizen possessed one seal, its primary purpos copper faience, steatite, semiprecious 

The manufacture of beads, made of g ° ’ Chanhu-daro a bead-maker s shop 

stones and shell showed high degree of tecb " 1C , flaki ng, grinding and boring the stone 
w as found which illustrated the processes 


^ 0rtimer Wheeler, The Indus ^68), ^ /m/to (1975), P- 16- 

°- B-B. Lai, The Indus Civilization in A Cu 
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beads. The art of the goldsmith was well advanced while the use °f bron ’ . s a gr^ 

advance over contemporary civilizations in metal working. ie > 

ties, was used in the making of ornaments and inlay work. The art of gla g made f rotn 
vitrified paste and faience was practised. 


SCRIPT 

The Ir>dus script has still to be deciphered, but it has been proved beyond doubt that it was 
written from right to left. The Indus script is probably pictographic and syllabic. As many as 
400 signs have been listed. It has not been possible to relate them to any contemporaiy or 
near-contemporary script. 

RELIGION 

For reconstructing the religion of the Indus people we have to depend on the figures on the 
seals, figurines and stone images etc. The cult of the Mother Goddess seems to have been- 
widely prevalent. This has been proved by the discovery of a large number of standing and 
semi-nude female figures, wearing a girdle or band round her loins. The worship of a male 
god identified with Shiva among the Indus people survived the Aryan invasions and played a 
dominant role in the Hindu culture of the post-Vedic period. On a series of seals Shiva is 
represented as seated in a Yogic posture, upon a low throne flanked by antelopes, and wear¬ 
ing a great homed head-dress; he is ithyphalic, he has perhaps three faces and is surrounded 
by animals. The worship of Shiva was not merely iconic, but also phallic as was testified to 

by 7 the discovery of a large number of cone-shaped objects, regarded as representations of the 
phallus. 

Animal worship or zoolatry formed part of the religious beliefs of the people. Bull, so 
specially associated with the god Shiva, was regarded with veneration. The bull was usually 
depicted with a single hom, and is sometimes referred to as a unicorn. It is strange that the 
cow, so universally worshipped in later Hinduism, is nowhere depicted in the Indus seals. 

The primitive worship of tree, fire and water seems to have been in vogue. A recurrent 
theme was of a true spirit, of indeterminate sex, shown in a tree, with a tiger or other animal 
standing before it. One very interesting seal depicts a horned goddess in a pipal tree wor¬ 
shipped by a figure also wearing horns with a row of seven figures of uncertain sex, with lone 
hair plaits, in attendance. ■ 

Burial was the usual rite. Fifty-seven graves were identified between 1937 and 1947 
which showed that the bodies were extended from north to south, the head towards the north 
with pottery vessels and personal ornaments. Thus a belief in life hereafter is evident from the 
burial practice, according to which along with the dead person were placed some of his 

personal belongings. Mackay’s theory of the complete absence of burials and the existence of 
human cremations is unsupported by valid evidence. 


DATING 

In 1931 John Marshall estimated the duration of the occimatinn ftf u l • , , n 

3,250 and 2,750 B.C. In the following year C.J Gadd h ° f Moh , en J 0 - dar0 b T f 

r j y f ft i j. , ^ published a paper listing a number of 

Indus or Indus-like seals dtscovered m Mesopotamian sites, particularly Ur wWch seemed to 
indicate active trade contacts between 2 350 and 1 nn d ^ ur wn,cn seem . „ 

evidence Albright concluded in 1955 that the end of th '• V n tbe bas * s °f Mesopotami 
1,750 B.C. The advent ofradiocarbon dafing has h n ' CIV,1,Zati ° n mUSt have bee " ^ 

sation by providing almost accurate deates Bv 1955^ ' * We,coniere,,eftoear,ier ge 2g 

aeates. By 1955 Fairservis had brought down the d* t,ng 
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of the Harappan culture to between 2 000 anH i no . , * . , , 

datas of his excavations in the rwtt,’ it d , ’??? BC ' on lhe bas,s of lhe radio-carbon 

carbon laboratory of Tata Institute of Fund**' ", o 64 k A8rawal ’ working in thc radi °- 
sion that the total snnn r,f tu . te ° f rundamental Reserch in Bombay, came to the conclu- 

view came from sfr Mortimertheetin?^:' 2 ’ 3 °° a " d ' ,75 ° ^ m ° S ‘ 

Doshdated that the nn e I' den ” “ be garncrcd ftom al1 source • • • ■ ■! may now be 
2 400 RC a rHtl c ear c,ties °fthe Indus civilizations were founded sometime before 

with the n*«prv & ' t cn ^ ure< * some shape to the eighteenth century B.C. alv/ays 

to Indus tow a 1 °h m\ l lCSC ^ rackets cannot be expected to fit closely and mechanically 
. S , and of all sizes and in all locations. Many Indus foundations, 

particularly perhaps in Saurashtra, may well have been founded later, and some may have 
io e ear ier, t lan Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. It befits the archaeologist in search of a 

chronology to tread warily in his wanderings across the wide territories of the largest of 
the early civilizations.' 1 


END OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 

The decline and fall of the Indus civilization is a tangled problem and no single explanation 
»,an claim infallible truth. The decline was progressive and the city was already slowly dying 
before its ultimate end. Houses mounted on artificial platforms or upon the ruins in their 
endeavour to check the floods, were shoddy in construction, older buildings were subdi¬ 
vided, even domestic courtyards were partitioned. This was due to intermittent impact of 
deep and prolonged flooding as the periods of occupation at Mohenjo-daro were interleaved 
by three main phases of deep flooding. It is possible there were intermittent spasm of tectonic 
movements across the Indus valley responsible for mighty lake formation and silting. Though 
there is no evidence that the final downfall of the city was the immediate consequence of a 
cataclysmic deluge, it can nevertheless be stated that the decline of Mohenjo-daro was the 
result of a succession of abnormal and prolonged floods. 

Many competent scholars, led by Wheeler, postulate that the final blow was delivered by 
the Aryan invaders. With the narrowing gap between the end of the Indus cities and the 
invasion of the Aryans, this seems to be plausible. The unburied skeletons lying in the streets 
of Mohenjo-daro are very suggestive of the above view. It is widely accepted that some¬ 
where about the middle of the second millennium B.C. the Aryan invasion of India took place 
which assumed the form of an onslaught upon the walled cities of the aborigines. This is the 
theme of the Rigvedic hymns, the earliest literature of India. The only fortifications of ap¬ 
proximate dates are those of the citadels of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and it is not improb¬ 
able that the Harappans of the Indus valley in their decline, fell before the advancing Aryans 
in or about the seventeenth century B.C. The scene of a battle, mentioned in the Rigveda, was 
Hari-Yupiya, a place which does not seem to be unrelated with the name of Harappa itself. 
The Aryans had superior weapons as well as swift horses which enabled them to become 
masters of the Indus cities. 

The complete ruin of the Indus cities could also have been due to the wiping out of their 
system of agriculture. The rivers might have changed their courses which would make irriga¬ 
tion impossible and ruin the city. Pestilence and the erosion of the surrounding landscapes 
owing to over-exploitation may also be reasons for the end of certain settlements like 


11. Mortimer Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, (1968), pp. 125-26. 
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-- TT^hedWi.by which flood^ 

Kalibangan. Moreover the conquerors might have s ^ ^ ,^. s nin de cereal pioduclion imp 0$ 
tion was made 
sible and dealt 


long stagnation 


1 . Moreover the conquerors mig"» "• ri A This made cercu. -■■ "upo*. 

ade to deposit silt on a vast expanse ol an • ^ ^ a( j already begun to decay fy 0| ^ 

:alt a great blow to the endurance of cities NV 1 

CONCLUSION 


. • M otion is limited because the extant remain 

The extent of our knowledge of the Indus ci vihzati 


s civilizatio hnicaIi y t however, the Harapp^ 

are more restricted than in either Egypt or Mesopotamia • ^ _, :M/ .i, lclr j cs of the Harare 


Mesopotamia- ^ j|Kk|Slrics of thc Ha rapN 

civilization was not backward. The town-planning, g 4 ^j lc nK)S t important sing| t 

culiurc were things which were emulated by iater generait • agriculture, ofTerinEs 
discovery must have been the exploitation of the Indus o P such as lhc bu ,| Ml 
vast potential production of wheat and barley. Many P>e cr aftsmcn, to spread through 

carts, provided prototypes for succeeding generations of Indian crausni 0 

the whole subcontinent and survive into the twentieth century , 

There is enough evidence to show that some of the fundamental conceptions of 1Hindu* 
owed not a little to the Indus culture. The recurrent figures of Shiva, sea c t post 

or as dancing Nataraja, the evidence of phallus worship, thc reverence pat o ^ an,I ^ a 
worship, particularly to the cult of the bull, show thc extent by which thc rcltgjous belief ol 
thc Indus people influenced later Hinduism. 

It has been held that the proto-Sumerians helped the Harappans to an early and eas\ 
maturity. But any sort of intellectual borrowing between thc material cultures of thc two 
regions is not noticeable. The sculptural art of the Indus has not real affinity with thc sculp¬ 
ture of Sumer and the Indus terracottas are distinct from those of Mesopotamia. 

Despite the decadence of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, sites in Sind, in Rajputana m 
Saurashtra, testify to thc continuity of thc Harappan culture. In the Punjab at Harappa ther 
was evidence of a remarkable fusion of Harappan traits and new traits of Indian origin./ 4 
Chanu-daro, some 80 miles south of Mohenjo-daro, the Indus phase was succeeded by 
squatter-culture of lower grade, named the Jhukar culture. After an interval, the Jhangerpe< 
pie replaced the Jhukars. 


The southern cities of Kathiawad, which probably lay beyond the Aryan impact, endun 
tor an appreciable time after the fall of Mohenjo-daro. The general similarity' of the eat 
Black and Red sherds of Rangpur and Lothal to the pottery of southern megaliths of a la' 
age is very significant. Titus the Harappan culture survived in a new form at least in Guja 
up to 1,000 B.C. and provided the missing link between the Chalcolilhic cultures of cent 
India and the Deccan on the one hand and the Indus civilization on the other 
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The Aryans in India: RigvedicAg, 


ORIGIN AND HOME OF THE ARYANS 

There is good archaeological evidence to show that in the centuries following 2,000 B.C., 
north-west India was invaded by some tribes from the west. They were called Aryans who 
ultimately occupied the greater part of the northern India and forced the vanquished natives, 
the Dravidians, to migrate to the south. 

The most bewildering source of controversy veers round the original home of the Aiyans. 
A number of scholars, attaching great importance to the Puranic evidence, strongly maintain 
the indigenous origin of the Aryans. Ganganath Jha tried to prove that the original home was 
the Brahmarshi-desa. Another scholar, D.S. Trivedi, suggests the region of the river Devika 
in Multan as the original home of the Aryans. Kashmir and the Himalayan regions have been 
held by L.D. Kala to be the Aryan homeland. 

The Aiyans belonged to a very ancient stock of the human race and lived in the great 
steppeland which stretches from Poland to Central Asia. Owing to pressure of population and 
desiccation of pasture lands, the Aryans, migrated in bands westwards, southwards and east¬ 
wards. Some invaded Europe to become the forefathers of the Greeks, Latins, Celts and 

Teutons while others appeared in Anatolia to become the progenitor of the Hittite empire, 
teutons, while others app Iater Baltic and Slavonic peoples, 

Others remained in their old home me thelranian tab i e land. The Kassites,who 

while others moved southwards toThp^er to the north in the Hurri region 

conquered Babylon, were led by me 1 indo-Iranian names and a few of whose 

arose the great state of M.ttanm, whose familiar to the Vedic religion. The 

gods Indara, Uruvna (Varuna), concerte d action, but one covering centuries and 

Aryan invasion of India was no g . India were rac j a u y and culturally akin to 

involving many tribes. The Aryans w v Mitra, etc. were worshipped by Iranians 

the ancient Iranians. The same go s, n , ^ in the s j xt h cen tury B.C. Only the Indo- 

till Zoroaster taught them to worship Ah ^ Sanskrit word deva for ‘god’ stood for 

Aryan god of fire (Agni) was wor f t ^ , sing i e WO rds and phrases but even whole stanzas 

‘demon’ in the Iranian language. N y ,. . t0 fo e dialects of Iran without chang 

may be transliterated from Jhe 

vocabulary or construction, y 

a pparently without the mutua in 
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ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 
The hymns of the Rigveda afford 

The centre of their activities was the plmM-! t § F ' i:nvpse of the Ar y™ settlements in India, 
itself, the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati > ■ ( ” vers most often referred to are the Indus 
(Beas), Parushni (Ravi). Asikni (Chenab) and * h ® S,!tudri (Sutlej)> Vipas 

,he Indus basin are the Gangs, the YamuL and .he Sa ™ The Ca 0M “ kle 

river in the period of the Rfrveda while Yamun* i Th Ganga was not an im P ortant 

Rigveda also mentions 

Krumu (Kurratn) and Suvas,"; S watY V ^ {KM) ’ G ° ma,i(Gomal) ’ 

y!he^hh, a i,r ent f°a S ° ne 0UlSt “ nding hi3t0, ica! event, i.e. the victory of King Sudas 
° u ve . f ® con e eracy. Sudas was the chief of the Bharatas. At first Visvamitra was 
t e pries o u aswno, owevei, dismissed the former and appointed Vasishtha as his priest. 
Thereupon a ong and bitiei struggle ensued between the two rival priests. Visvamitra led a 
tribal confederacy often kings against the Bharatas, the federation consisting of the five well- 
known tribes Puru, Yudu, Turvasa, Adu and Druhyu along with five others namely—Alina, 
Paktha, Bhalanas, Shiva and Vishanin. The Bharatas utterly routed the confederacy on the 
bank of the Parushini, modem Ravi. Soon after this battle Sudas had to fight with three other 
non-Aryan tribes—Ajas, Sigrus and Yakshus. The Bharatas were settled in the region be¬ 
tween the Sarasvati and the Yamuna while the Purus remained in the Harappa region. Though 
defeated, the Purus were a very important tribe and were closely connected with the Tristsus 
and the Bharatas. Out of the amalgamation of these rival tribes in later Vedic period emerged 
the Kurus. 

The Aryans continued to expand their area of influence and turned towards Ganga-Yamuna 

Doab. By the time of the Brahmanas the centre of Aryan civilization had become country of 

the Kurus and Panchalas, corresponding roughly to modem Uttar Pradesh. In their expansion 

eastward the Aryans occupied Koshala, Kashi and Videha. It is likely that the main route of 

migration followed the foothills of the Himalayas which ran through the kingdoms that lay to 

the north of the Ganga. The area situated to the south, e.g., the Chedis, the Satvants and t e 

I?. . n fvidarbha were rarely mentioned. According to the Aitareya Brahmana the Ary- 

,II weresuTITed by numerous non-Aryan tribes like the Andhras, Pundras, 

Mute, Pulindas and Sabaras. The colonization that took place along the Ganget.c Valley 

ntinnmiq and nrolonged process extending over centuries, 
was a continuous prolo g P was ^ peri „d extending from 800 to 

The next stage in the Atyan o P ratively limited . However, towards the 

550 B.C. The area occupied by the Aiy place land of Atyavarta, the 

end of the sixth century B.C., extens 6 , d vindhya mountains to the 

country of the Atyans, was now ' ain lta of expansion a. this time 

north and south, and the eastern an ad j acen t regions and extending as far as Asma a 

epics and the Puranas. The U vas and allied tribes in Avanti. Thusby 

west coast and the activities oftte lhe occupation of the AqW- 

sixth century B.C. va ^ ar “ ° ef occupying vidarbha spreadQ odav ari was dotted with Aryan 

In the south the Aryan „ me j n to prominence and .he west coast rose the 

aad Mulaka ' °" ' 

settlements like Panchavatt, Janasthana, 
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norts of Bhnruknclichhn and Surparaka while the vast region between the Amarkatitak, 
^gl and the Bay of Bengal rapidiy developed into the powerful Ktngdom of Kahnga. 

In th e Ramaycma we see the first beginnings of the Ayan infiltration into he country south 
of the Godavari. The first Aryan colonization of Ceylon is supposed to have taken pl ace 
abou the time of Buddha. The Aryans, however had not yet come in large numbers to the f ar 
south. The Maurya rulers were in control of most of the Deccan, while he Tamil princes 0 f 
the extreme south remaining independent. The Satavahana Empire which followed also rep. 
resented Aryan domination in this region with Middle Indo-Aryan as official language ofthis 
dynasty. This political influence owed not a little to religious ferment from north India, both 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. In contrast, however, to the previous stages of expansion, 
the Aryan language remained alien to the region and after 500 A.D., Kanada and later Telugu, 
began to be used in inscriptions. 

The comparative study of the Indus civilization and Aryan civilization reveals that the 
former was in certain respects superior to that of the latter. The Indus civilization \vas a city 
civilization of a highly developed type, while by contrast city life was not familiar to the 
Aryans. Their victory destroyed the cities ‘in much the same way as the Anglo-Saxon inva¬ 
sion of Britain put an e"fid to Roman-Brilish city life.’ ^ The Aryans not only neglected the 
cities, but made little efforts to keep them going. The Aryans built their settlements of wood 
and they were distributed in small units, villages rather than towns. Since the remains of the 
Aryan settlement were made of perishable materials, the archaeologists have little part to 
play in exploring the Aryan past. Whereas archaeology remains the only source of informa¬ 
tion for the Indus civilization, our knowledge concerning the Vedic Aryans depends chiefly 
on literary texts which were handed down by oral tradition. 


VEDIC LITERATURE 


The word Veda means knowledge or the knowledge par excellence, i. e. , the spiritual or the 
religious knowledge. It does not mean one single literary work, but a whole literature which 
developed in the course of many centuries and was handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion by verbal transmission. The Vedic literature consists of four different classes of works: 

The Samhitas or collections of hymns, prayers, incantations, benedictions, and sacrificial 
formulas. There are four Samhitas. The oldest and most important of all the Samhitas, is the 
Rigveda Samhita which consists of a collection of 1028 hymns ( Suktas ) and divided into ten 
books (mandalas). It is a collection of hymns by a number of priestly families, recited of 
chanted by them on sacrificial occasions. A study of the Rigveda is indispensable for any 
adequate study of the development of Indian thought. “We find a freshness and simplicity 
and an inexplicable charm as of the breath of the spring or the flower of the morning about 
these first efforts of the human mind to comprehend and express the mystery of the world.” 1 2 

The Samaveda Samhita consists of 1603 verses of which all but 99 are found in the 
Rigveda. The word Soman means melody and that the Samaveda is nothing but a collection 
on melodies. The literacy and historical value of the Samaveda is insignificant. 

The Yajurveda is essentially a guide-book for the Adhvaryu priest. There are no less than 
six complete recensions of the Yajurveda of which two ( Madhyandina and Kanva) constitute 


1. Bun-ow T : The Early Aryans in A Cultural History of India, p. 25. 

2. S. Radhakrishanan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (1962), p. 66. 
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the White Yajw veda, and the rest {Taittiriya, Kathaka, Maitrayani and Kapishthala) the Black 

Yajurveda. In the Yajurveda we can trace very clearly the transition from prayers to magic 
formulas. 

^ j^- arVaVe ^ a * S 3 co ^ ect * on of'731 hymns which contain about six thousand verses. It 
is divide into twenty books. Compiled after the Rigveda and Yajurveda, the Atharvaveda 
consists main y of magical spells and incantations in verse. It possesses an atmosphere of 
smiple animism and magic on mundane level. The Atharvaveda forms an intermediate step in 
the transition of the Vedic religion and the later Hinduism as it embodies the religious beliefs 
of the Aryans when they had accepted some non-Aryan beliefs as their religion. 

The Brahmanas are the ritual textbooks intended to guide the priests through the compli¬ 
cated web of sacrificial rities. The Brahmanas are loaded with symbolic subtleties which are 
ultimately lost in a soulless mechanism of idle rites and pedantries of formalism. The follow¬ 
ing are the most important of the Brahmanas. The Aitareya Brahmana and the Kaushitaki or 
Sankhayana Brahmana belong to the Rigveda. To the Samaveda belong the Tandya-Maha- 
Brahmana also called Panchavimsa as well as Jaiminya-Brahmana. The latter is of special 
interest as it combines religion and legend, but unfortunately our knowledge is inhibited by 
the fragmentary nature of material. To the Yajurveda belong the Taittiriya and the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. The former contains only later additions to the Samhita, while the latter, so called 
because it consists of one hundreds Adhyayas or chapters, is the best known, the most exten¬ 
sive and the most important of all the Brahmanas. The Gopatha-Brahmana of the Atharvaveda 
consisting mostly of slightly modified quotations from other sources, is of comparatively late 
origin. 

TheAranyakas 

The Aranyakas or ‘forest texts’ form appendices to the Brahmanas. “These texts comprise 
everything which was of a secret character, and which for that reason, might only be taught 
and learnt in the forest, and not in the villages. The main contents of these Aranyakas are not 
longer rules for the performance of the sacrifices and the explanation of ceremonies, but the 
mysticism and symbolism of sacrifice, and priestly philosophy.” 3 The oldest Upanishads are 
in part appended to these ‘forest-texts’ obliterating the sharp distinction between the two 
literatures. 

The Upanishads 

The word Upanishad which means ‘sitting down near’ was the secret communication or 
doctrine imparted by the teacher to his pupil. There are said to be 108 Upanishads altogether, 
but many of these are of little importance. The earlier Upanishads —like the great 
Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya —are written in prose, while the later compositions, 
like the Katha and Svetasvatara, are in verse. The Upanishads which form the component 
parts of the Brahmanas are the Aitareya Upanishad, the Kaushitaki Upanishad, the Taittiriya 
Upanishad, the Chhandogya Upanishad and the Kena Upanishad. To the later period (prob¬ 
ably pre-Buddhistic) belong the Katha, the Svetasvatara, the Mahanarayana, the Isa, the 
Mundaka and the Prasna Upanishads. The Upanishads are rich in deep philosophical con¬ 
tent and are the bedrock on which all the later philosophical development rests. 


3. M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, Part I (1962), p. 203. 
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POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND KCONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION OFTIIK RIGVKIMC ARYANS 
Political Institutions 

Monarchy was the prevailing system of government, the tribe as a political unit being under 
the rule of a king. 'Hie king occupied a position of pre-eminence which were emphasised bv 
a formal consecration and laudatory hymns. Kingship was normally hereditary, but the elec 
tion of a worthy monarch from among the members of the royal family or of the nobility was 
not rare. In some states existed the oligarchical form of government in which several mem- 
bers of the royal family shared the power in common. 

The king’s primary duty was to protect his people. In return he received the obedience of 
is people, and contributions made by them for the maintenance of royalty, called hali. || e 
was, therefore, called bali-hrit (receiver of tributes). Hostile tribes defeated in battle were 
forced to pay some kind of bali or tribute to the king. 

Among the most important officials of the king was Pur obit a who acted as preceptor 
gui e, p ilosopher and friend. He was the alter ego of the king in all religious matters. Next 
in importance were the Scnani , the leader of the army and the Gramani , the headman of the 
village. There were also dutas or messengers acting as links between different states and 
spasa or spies engaged in securing information about the kingdom and the people. 

• k 5 alS ° pcrformcd thc duti(5S of a judge, probably as a court of final appeal in civil 
justice, while in criminal justice he exercised a wide jurisdiction. Theft, burglary, robbery 
c eating, gambling and cattle-lifting were thc principal crimes. The usual form of punish’ 
mem was to tie the criminal to a stake. The system of wergeld (I Vairadeya) or monetary 
compensation to relatives of thc man killed was probably in force as ^evidenced by thc tern 
Satadaya, t.e. one hundred, the price of whose blood was one hundred coins or cows. 

cnnf a fui[ y , Wa u t0 3 CCrtain cxtcnt curbcd bylhc lwo P°P“ ,a «- assemblies called 
Sabha znd Sam,n. While the precise distinction between them is not clear, thc two terms 

than the S’ ^ r thcywic,dcd considerable power. The Sabha, less popular 

“t" T rtS,rlCICd in i,S cora l’ osi,io ". its membership toa 

select body. The Samiti was more comprehensive including the common people learned 

rahmanas and the rich. Presided over by thc king it mainly dealt with thc political business 

securf/'^TT T C k IVC,y by ? hc cxchangc of opinions, thc common ideal sought was to 
secure concord not only between thc king and thc assembly but also among members of thc 

assembly. In summing up the functions of the Sabha and the Samiti, U.N. GhosTl observes: 

As regards the composition and functions of the two assemblies all thnt r™ k,. „ 

predicated of them is that the Samiti was the 

Aryans and occupied as such a position of sufficient imnnrt-.nrl k • n ,. V d 

valuable asset, that the parallel assembly of the Sabha which enjoyed equal prestige (elided 
at an early period to be narrowed down into die kino’s / , 4 p ut lc "“ cu 

both the assemblies enjoyed the right of dcbdic.4 " a " d “ nd “ 

Social Organizations 

Family which formed the basic unit ofAtyan society was partiarehal. Monogamy was the 
usual form ofmarnage, though poly gamy was no, unknown and practically eoZed to Z 

4. Studies in Indian III,lory and Cullure, Chapter on Vcdic Political Institution, p. 250, 
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Raj any a class. There was considerable freedom in the selection of a wife or husband; only 
the marriage of brother and sister and of father and daughter were banned. Child marriage 
was unknown. Vedic marriage was considered an indissolute sacrament. Though the remar¬ 
riage of a widow was unusual, there is a reference to the widow married to the brother of her 
husband who died without issue. Dowry' at marriage was usual. Happiness and harmony were 
set ideals for conjugal life. The wife enjoyed an honoured place in the family and participated 
in the sacrificial offerings of her husband. In a patriarchal society, abundance of sons was 
constantly prayed for as the son alone could perform the funeral rites for the father and inherit 
the father’s property'. 

The caste system with its strictly hereditary and rigid exclusiveness did not exist in Vedic 
society'; it was a later development when the Vedic Aryans had settled in the middle country. 
The genesis of the caste system may be found in a late hymn of the Rigveda, the Purus h- 
Sukta which describes that when the gods divided Purusha (the primeval giant or creator) 
The Brahmana was his mouth; the Rajanya was made his arms; the being (called) the Vaisya, 
he was his thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet.” The Rigveda describes the three higher 
castes of later times as Varna (colour) differentiating them from dasyu-varna or aboriginal 
colour. The Brahman and Kshatriya classes in the early Vedic times were not hereditary. 
There was neither a hereditary priesthood nor a hereditary warrior class as the latter was 
drawn from the people at large. Heredity of occupation was not yet accepted principle and the 
rigidity of the caste system i.e., prohibition of interdining and intermarriage was not practised 
in the Rigvedic age. 

The home of the teacher was the school where the pupil was initiated to the discipline of 
a Brahmachari. In the celebrated Gayatri verse an Arya prays to Savitri for sharpening his 
intellect. The entire instruction was imparted orally. The Rigveda refers to the repetition by 
the pupil of the words taught by his teacher. The fundamental aim of education was the deve¬ 
lopment of character achieved through a process of self-realization. After a period of auster¬ 
ity and concentration on the acquisition of true knowledge followed by enlightenment the 
pupil became qualified to be a teacher ‘just as frogs, after a season of slumber, were quick¬ 
ened into activity by the clouds.’ 

Music was well known. The Aryans played on the lute, flute and harp to the accompani¬ 
ment of cymbals and drums. Other form of amusement were chariot-racing, horse-racing, 
dicing and dancing. The chariot-race, a favourite sport, was a source of entertainment. Dic¬ 
ing, often played with stakes, led to ruin and slavery for paying the debts incurred. Propensity 
of the Aryans to gambling and its pernicious effect is referred to in a hymn of the Rigveda. 

Milk and its products, butter, rice, barley, beans and sesamum formed the principal food¬ 
stuff. Vegetables and fruits were also largely used. Meat—the flesh of the ox, the sheep and 
the goat—was also eaten specially on occasion of sacrifice, which were numerous in those 
days. The cow regarded as a valued possession, was deemed aghnya (not to be killed) in the 
Rigveda. Sura, probably distilled from grain, was the popular intoxicating drink and Soma, 
the juice of a plant, was an exhilarating and invigorating beverage. 

The dress of the people consisted of the undergarment (nivf), a garment and an over¬ 
garment called adhivasa. There were various kinds of clothing—woollen clothings, embroi¬ 
dered garments and a special garment worn by the bride at the marriage ceremony. Several 
kinds of ornaments, both of gold and precious stones, were used by men as well as women. 
Karna-sobhana or earrings, Kurira, a kind of head-ornament worn by females, Khadi, a kind 
°f ring, worn as an armlet or an anklet, Nishka, a gold ornament worn on the neck, Mani, a 
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kiiul of jewel worn round the nock and garlands aro haqiiciilly ,n,M ^ >M ' , , 'J'J 

women oiled and combed their huh, Women wore It plnltml. 'I I' 1 ’ ,<y| ' 

taehes and occasionally shaved them, 

The physicians occupied it prominent plnco in lilt) hocIhI hlwuichy t ()l 
skill in curing the disease, Among disenses Ytikshiiiti or consunipf on wits in , * 
Miraculous cures were nttrilutted to tho twin-gods, the Asvlfhs, oxpwtls >o t n ntu w >inij 
surgical art, 

ECONOMIC MIT, OKTIIK ARYANS 

Agriculture formed the chief occupation of the Rlgvedlo Aryans and (lie Inter valued cows 
and bullocks as their treasured possession, Hulls mid oxen were used for ploughing and draw* 
ing carts, Some form of irrigation was in vogue, Manure was also used, ‘Ploughing, sowing, 
reaping and threshing* were the main parts of agricultural operations as described In |fj<* 
Br%ihttuvuu lhinting as a sport and profession was widely practised by the Hqjanyu 
class. Birds and wild animals were caught in nets (pasa) and snares; bow and arrow were also 
used in hunting. 

Cultivation promoted settled life wltidi in turn developed the institution of property. Im¬ 
movable property included land and house. I louses were made of timber and unbaked bricks, 
Both cattle and land were owned by the great family. This practice continued till the later 
Yedic age according to which land could not he given away without the consent of the clan. 
Families cultivated their lands themselves with the help of domestic slaves, Wage-earners or 
hired labourers (Karmakaras) did not figure, a factor witnessed in agricultural production In 
the a^e of the Buddha. 


The whole social fabric was Wised on some kind of gift economy. Dana-stud in the Rlgveda 
eulogizes the gifts made by princes to priests. Gods are offered oblations and sacrifices and 
in return they are asked by priests to provide cattle, sons, horses to their princely patrons or 


tribal chiefs. The income of a tribal chief came in the form of gifts and was spent similarly. In 
the beginning, the tribal kinsmen gave voluntary presents to the tribal chief who in turn pro¬ 
tected them and allotted them a share in the spoils of war. 


Disparity between the rich and the poor became evident when we find that the labour of 
domestic slaves, particularly that of women, was exploited by the rich. The only remedial 
measure as suggested was to make gilts to the poor, remedy later recommended by Gautama 
Buddha. The rich should ameliorate the wants ol the poor on the ground that ‘wealth keeps on 
ever moving like the wheels of a car from one to the other.’ 


There are references about distribution ol cultivated land among the people. It has been 
stated that Vishnu made the land fit for cultivation and then gave it to the people. The Rigvedlc 
people \\ ere a migratory people who were constantly roaming from place to place will) herds 
of cattle in search of fresh pastures. In any case migratory habits made settled life difficult. 

There was no regular source of income in the form of taxes. Consequently the tribal chiefs 
had to depend on the tribal militia and what they received In the form of spoils were distri¬ 
buted among the tribesmen. However, the chief was given a special share, 'flic big tribal 
cheifs called raja became rich and they were different from his ordinary clansmen. I lowevcr 

the phenomenon of the upper classes living on (lie labour of tribesmen was in an embryonic 
stage. 


Barter economy seems to have prevailed in Rigvcdic times. Cow was regarded as a unit of 
value. By using nishkas a piece of metal possessing a definite weight—money economy 
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was evolved which prepared the way for the use of coined money later. In an enumeration of 
gifts in the Rigveda, there is a reference to the golden mana which has been identified by 
some scholars with the Babylonian weight-unit, the mcinah. 

Specialisation in industry was prevalent. The carpenter, takshan, did all sorts of work in 
wood including fine carving. The worker in metal, Karmara, made household utensils like 
kettles. The metal used was called ayas which might have signified copper, or bronze. The 
goldsmith, hiranyakara, made ornaments of gold. The tanner made articles of leather like 
bowstrings, stings, thongs to fasten part of the chariot, reins and the lash of the whip. Both 
men and women were weavers. They worked with looms called veman. Among the cottage 
industries, sewing and the plaiting of mats from grass or reeds were done mostly by women. 

Besides extensive inland trade, the Aryans carried on sea-borne trade. ‘Samudra’ in the 
Rigveda does not stand for the wide stream of the Indus but also high seas like the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. The story of the Asvins rescuing Bhujya in the ocean with a ship of 
a hundred oars, points to marine navigation. If the identification of Vedic mana with the 
Babylonian manah is accepted, then the Vedic Indians must have maintained commercial 
intercourse with distant lands beyond the seas. 

RELIGION 

The most interesting aspect of Rigvedic religion was their polytheistic character in which a 
number of gods were worshipped. The Vedic hymns reflect a poetic attitude. The Rigvedic 
Aryans worshipped nature with intense feeling and endowed it with animated souls. The sky 
and the sea, the dawn, the sun and the moon were regarded as divine. The Vedic Aryans thus 
had faith in the reality of an unseen world. Naturalism and anthropomorphism marked the 
first stages of the Vedic religion. The Vedic religion has sometimes been regarded as henotheism 
i.e., belief in individual gods, alternately regarded as the highest. But there was not a strict 
hierarchy among the gods. 

The oldest among the gods of heaven was Dyaus, identical with Greek Zeus. The earth, 
Prithivi, was also defined. Heaven and Earth were the universal parents and they are gener¬ 
ally addressed in pairs in the Rigveda. Varuna, the Encompassing sky, was the most sublime 
deity and ethically the highest. He was identical with the Greek Ouranos and the Ahuramazda 
of the Avesta. As a moral god of the Vedas ‘he watches over the world, punishes the evil doers 
and forgives the sins of those who implore his pardon. The Sun is his eye, the sky is his 
garment and the storm is his breath. Rivers flow by his command; the Sun shines, the star and 
the moon are in their courses for fear of him.... He is the supreme god, the god of gods, harsh 
to the guilty and gracious to the penitent. 5 Varuna was the custodian of rita, the latter regu¬ 
lated the cosmic order in its regular course, the day following the night and season succeed¬ 
ing season. Another all-pervasive characteristic of Varuna was that it was the overlord of the 

waters. 

Associated with Varuna was Mitra, the personification of the Sun’s beneficent energy. 
Su'rya the Sun was the all-seeing god, often called the eye of Mitra, Varuna and Agni. Savitri 
was another solar god, who was invoked in the famous Gayatri stanza to confer his splendour 
on and enlighten the thoughts of the devotee. He was also a source of fertility. Vishnu was the 
swift moving Sun who covered the earth in three paces. Asvins were inseparable twins corre¬ 
sponding to the dawn and the dusk. They gradually became the physicians of gods and men, 


5. Radhakrishnan, S„ Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (1962), p. 77. 
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protectors of conjugal love and life. Agni, the sacrificial fire, was regarded as a friend of th e 
mortals and acted as a mediator between them and the gods. He was the god of the priest, wh 0 
dealt with him at the fire-sacrifice, lie was the god of the householder. He is called master of 
the house (grihapati). Analogous to the Hoama of the Avesta, Soma was the god of the So/n a 
juice which was an invigorating drink of the Aryans. Parjanya was the god of cloud and rain. 


Indra, the. god of Thunder and Rain became the greatest national god of the Aryans. He 
slew !}•//•«, the evil dragon with his thunderbolt who had held back the waters and brought 
back the water to the parched earth, lie wielded the thunderbolt ( Vajra ) and destroyed the 
enemies. 1 le acquired the highest divine attributes and displaced Varuna from his pedestal in 
the Yedic pantheon. As chief of gods he is celebrated in the following Vedic hymns: 


He who just bom as chief god full of spirit 
Went far beyond the other gods in wisdom 
Before whose majesty and mighty manhood 
The two worlds trembled he, O men, is Indra. 


Associated with Indra were several minor deities representing other atmospheric phenomena— 
the Maruts , the storm-gods, Vata or Vqyu, the wind-god and Rudra, the howler. As constant 
companion ot Indra, Maruts were powerful and destructive, but they were also kind and 
beneficent. Rudra was the lord and father of the world. Though regarded as malevolent, 
Rudra had healing and beneficent powers as well. 


Usha, the goddess of Dawn, made a sage describe her beauty in a Vedic hymn. She opened 
the gates of heaven, and stepped forth radiant out of them. Sometimes rivers were also re¬ 
garded as goddesses. The most important among them was the Saraswati whichlater became 
the goddess ot learning. Certain abstract deities like Sraddha, faith, Manyu , wrath were also 
worshipped. 

An important feature of the Vedic religion was the predominance of the male gods. The 
goddesses occupied a subordinate position with the notable exception of Usha. Another char¬ 
acteristic of Vedic religion was its tendency towards monotheism and even monism. The 
plurality of the gods was questioned and the ultimate unity of one god was realized, different 
designations such as Visvakarma, Hiranya-garbha, Prajapati or Aditi, the primaeval mother 
were given. Vedic hymn clearly states that God is one although he bears different names: 

They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 

And Agni; he is the heavenly bird Gauratmat 
To what is one, the poets give many a name, 

They call it Agni, Yuma, Matarisvan. 

The Nasadiya hymn of the Rigyeda describes creation from the highest monistic level. “In 
the beginning, there was no ‘Non-existent’, because this creation arose therefrom, nor the 
‘Existent’, because its usual manifestations—the firmament or the heaven beyond it—were 
not then. The one breathed by itself, breathless, and there was nothing beyond it. There was 
no death then; how could there be anything immortal then? There was no light which could 
give us distinctions like night or day.” The Nasadiya hymn, makes nature and spirit twin 
aspects of the one, the Absolute, which is neither the self nor the non-self. 

1 1 * 

Sacrifice occupied a prominent position in the Rigvedic religion; its chief purpose was to 
appease the gods in order to obtain boons from them. Sacrifices associated with simple cer¬ 
emonies consisted of offering of milk, ghee, grain or flesh. The grand sacrifices—specially 
the Soma-sacrifices—could only be undertaken by kings and wealthy men. 
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s ? ec * a l dccmr.es about life after death, though they formed 
rea-.en ar.d hell. The Vedic Aryans felt that death was not the end 
r ‘ ~ supposed to reach the Yama’s kingdom. The goal of 

-cccrne luce gods. To attain immortality a man had to propitiate 
-cs. i re Rigreda fay laying emphasis on Riia or moral order antici- 
Lre tmakemable law of good or bad effects flowing from good or 
“.c tre genesis ot the law of Karman. ‘'The Vedic hymns form the 
rcrir thought. The theism ofthe Bhagavadgita is only an idealisa- 
- ire dual istic metaphysics ofthe Samkhya is the logical develop- 
Htranyagarbha floating on the waters.” 6 


LATER VEDIC CIVILIZATION 



^ w-rtnressed the mobility of the Aryans in various directions. They did 

men>e.\ 55 me ~c or the Punjab and eastern Afghanistan. The Aryans occu- 
T’r er Garget;; Galley ardthe Madhyadesa. The Kurus and Panchalas, the Vasas and 
Ih ec m this region. The Utarakurus and the Uttaramadras, lived in the north of this 


oa oeycno me Him alayas. To the south of this central regions lived the Satvants. 
me sasttre Aryans penetrated into Kosala, Kasi and Videha, Magadha and Anga. To 
1 m me \ iraryas (mentioned for the first time in Kaushhaki Upanishad) were lo- 


me roa-Aryan tribes like .Ar. arras. Pundras, Pul in das, Sabaras (who still live on the 
Madras border of Orissa and speak a Munda dialect) and the Naishadas. 

The Adzrsya Brahxvnza divided the w hole country into five parts: (i) Dhruva Madhyama 
Prarzikika dis cr Madhyadesa or middle country, (if) Prachi dis or the eastern quarter, 
(iii) Datsklna dis or the southern quarter, (iv) Pratichi dis or the western quarter and 
(v) UtSchi dis or the nonhem quarter. Tne Kum-Panchalas who occupied the Madhyadesa 
termed a confederate state and set an example to others by their good government, perform¬ 
ance of sacrifices and intellectual achievements. While the Kuru country corresponded to 
modem Thanesvar. Delhi and the Upper Gangetic Doab, the Panchala occupied Bareily, 
Budam. Farrukhabad and adjacent districts of Uttar Pradesh. The Kurus had their zenith of 
prosperity under Parikshita and Janamejaya, the latter having performed an Asvamedha at 
.Asandivant. probably Hastinapur of later days. The Panchala King Durmukha is said to have 
conquered me whole earth while Pravahana Jaivali, another king, is regarded as a philoso¬ 
pher in a Upaniskads. Tne Srinijayas were another tribe who seem to have entered into an 


alliance with the Kurus. 


Kasi, along with Kosala and Videha came into limelight in later Vedic age. Para, son of 
Amara. ruled as a king both of Kosala and Videha while Jala Jatukamya as a Purohita of the 
K.osaIas, Yicehas and Kasis. Tne Videhas outshone all others under their king Janaka who 
was 2 parron of Yajnavalkya and Svetaketu. He was the father of Sita, the heroine of the 
ftamayana and had his capital at Mithila. South of Videha on the right bank of the Ganges 
was Magadha, corresponding roughly the southern Bihar. To the east of Magadha lay the 
small kingdom of Anga on the borders of modem Bengal. The people of Magadha and Anga 
were dubbed as Vratyas in the Vedic texts as’Aiyans outside the pale of orthodox Brahmanic 
cuhure. 


6 - RadhiVr isham , S-, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, (1962), p. 116.. 
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Kingship 

The amalgamation of various tribes and the performance oi Vedic sacrifices like Rajasuy, t 
and Asvamedlia by the kings who wished to become all-powerful led to the growth of fai/|y 
large kngdoms. A quaint view about the origin of kingship js expressed in the Allarty u 
Brahmana : 

Gods and demons fought with one another, but the gods were defeated. I he gods said; l j t 

is because we have no king that the demons defeated us, so let us elect a king,’ 

Here the institution of kingship is said to have originated out of exigencies of situation and 
derived its validity from consent. Again the same work tells us that the gods headed by Prajapatj 
installed Indra as the king as he was ‘the most vigorous, the most strong, the most valiant an<] 
the most perfect’. From this passage as well it appears that kingship owed its origin to elec¬ 
tion by common consent of a person who possessed the highest qualities. 

Monarchy was normally hereditary but there are occasional references to selection of 
kings, though the choice usually remained confined to the royal family or to nobility. The 
Atharvaveda refers to election of a king by the people. It also refers to the re-election of a 
king after he had been once deposed. Even a long and unbroken descent could not protecta 
king against popular disapproval. The Srinjayas expelled their king Dushtarilu Paumsayaria 
from the kingdom, in spite of his royal descent for ten generations. 

Imperialism 

The conception of paramount power and imperial sovereignty was exprcssed.in such terms as 
adhiraj, rajadhiraj, samrat and ekarat. This ideal could be achieved only by the performance 
of celebrated sacrifices like Rajasuya (royal consecration), the vajapeya (drink of strength) 
and Asvamedha (horse-sacrifice). The last ceremony, according to the Apastamba Sruuia 
Sutra, was to be performed only by a Sarvabhauma Sovereign, i.e. by one ruling the whole 
country. According to the Gopatha Brahmana , one became a king by performing the Rajasuya, 
while the Vajapeya was for the Samrat. The Aitareya Brahmana furnishes a long list of kings 
who had received the royal consecration at the Rajasuya while the Satapaiha Brahmana of 
those who had performed the horse-sacrifice. 

The formal enthronement had to pass through several stages. The king-elect had to seek 
the approval of the earth i.e. the mother country. Then came the sprinkling of waters collected 
from seventeen different sources which was done jointly by a Brahmana, a Kshatriya and also 
a Vaishya, representing the three estates of the realm. Next the bath was administered to the 
king before he was seated on throne. Then he took the following oath: 

If I play thee false, I may lose the merit of all my religious performances and gifts, of my 

good deeds, my place, my life, and even my progeny. 

The ascent to the throne was accompanied by exhortations of the four estates of the realm— I 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra—for protecting the king elect as the precious treas- 
ure. The king was thus proclaimed ruler of the realm, I he sound piece of advice which the I 
priest administered to the king in the coronation has been well recorded in the White Yajurvcda: 

As a ruler, from this day onwards, judge the strong and the weuk impartially and fairly. 

Strive unceasingly to do good to the people and above all, protect the country from all 

calamities. 

The king was not an unquestioned despot. His power was to a certain extent curtailed by 
the two popular assemblies, the sabha and the samitl. The king tried to maintain good rein- 
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tions with the assemblies and constantly wished: ‘May the Samiti and Sabha, the two daugh¬ 
ter of Prajapati, always aid me’. The Sabha played so vital a part that even god Prajapati 
could not do without it. It acted as a sort of parliament for disposal of public business by 
debate and discussion. Decision by the vote of the majority was known which was binding on 
others. The Sabha also functioned as a court of justice. It is very difficult to distinguish 
between the Sabha and the Samiti on the basis of available evidence. Perhaps the Sabha was 
a smaller, select body of a council of Elders, primarily intended to act as a court of justice 
while the Samiti was a general assembly of the people. 

With the growth of the royal power came an elaboration of administrative machinery. 
There were several functionaries who looked after various administrative departments. The 
Purohita was something like an Archbishop and also a counsellor of the king. The Suta was 
originally a charioteer but sometimes acted as a minstrel or herald to the king and entertained 
him with stories and epic poetry. The Senani was the commander of the army while the 
Gramarti, corresponding to the modem village patel, was entrusted with local administration. 
The Bhagadugha was the collector of taxes. The other two officials were Samgrahitri, the 
treasurer, and the Aksha-vapa, the Superintendent of dicing. The Satapatha Brahmana in¬ 
cludes the Kshattri (Chamberlain), Gonikartana (huntsman) and Palagala (the courier). The 
Maitrayani Samhita adds the Takshan (Carpenter) and Rathakara or chariot-maker. The of¬ 
ficial nobility wielded great power and the Suta and the Gramarti were designated king¬ 
makers ( raja-krit ). Besides the queen, the son and the brother, of the king the Purohita, the 
Suta, the Gramarti, the Kshattri and the Samgrahitri were regarded as chief supporters or 
defenders (Viras) of the king. 

The beginnings of a regular system of provincial government may be traced to the exist¬ 
ence of Sthapati and the Satapati. The former looked after the aboriginal tribes while the 
latter was entrusted with a group of a hundred villages. At the lowest rung of the ladder stood 
the village officials, adhikrita. 

The references to Samgrahitri and Bhagadugha coupled with the mention of regular con¬ 
tributions from the people in the shape of bali clearly demonstrated the existence of a regular 
revenue administration. The Brahmanas claimed exemption from taxes, the main burden be¬ 
ing borne by the people who pursued peaceful occupations, such as agriculture, cattle-keep¬ 
ing,-crafts, industries and trade. 


The king administered criminal justice. He could delegate his power to a royal officer 
Rajanya. Petty offences were disposed of by the Gramyavadin or village judge. For evi¬ 
dence, eye-witnesses were looked upon as more important than informers. Ordeals were some¬ 
times resorted to for the ascertainment of guilt or innocence. Severe punishment, including 
death penalty or amputation of hands, was meted out to the criminals. For deciding civil 
cases, voluntary arbitration in which the plaintiff, the defendant and the arbitrator or the 
judge participated was the earlier form of judicial procedure. 

Social Conditions 


? e ca f e s y stem with four-fold divisions of the society which began in a nebulous form in 
ne early Vedic age crystallized in this period. With occupations becoming more or less he- 
cntary, the sharp divisions between the Aryans (Arya-Varna) and the aborigines (Dasvu 
Z” a) and the growing complexities of life and political conditions tended to give birth to 
ash* and sub-castes. The complications of the caste-system were accentuated on account of 

sa.T? Tu° f ' marr,age ’ wher eby, a man could normally many a woman belonging to the 
e caste but not of the same gens or within the gotra. The growing complexities received 

^•l-H.A.C.— 4 
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a fresh impetus with the rule of hypergamy whereby an Aryan could marry a Sudra-gir] ^ 
the Sudra never an Aryan. 

The Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas claimed social precedence over the Vaisnyas andt^ 
Sudras. The Brahmana’s claim of superiority over the kmg has been attested by iheSatapai^, 
the Aitareya and the Pancha\nmsa Brahmanas. The Brahmanas acte as uro itas and ♦*.. 
joyed certain privileges denied to others. The priestly class developed a number of cere^. 
nies, a conventional list of forty Samskaras or Sacraments, to which ey attac ed 
importance. The Atharvaveda disparaged the Brahmanas for their greed and cunning bu¬ 
rn any of them attained eminence by their character and wisdom. The Kshatriy a class corr,. 
posed of the nobility, the chiefs of the petty states and warrior classes fought for the protec. 
tion of the country. The Vaisyas were engaged in agriculture, industry' and trade, they 
tribute to the king in return for the protection afforded to them. The abject position of tb. 
Vaisya is reflected in the Aitareya Brahmana when it states that he is to be lived on b . 
another and to be oppressed at .will.’ The Sudra was the worst sufferer, he was always 
servant of another, to be beaten with impunity and to be expelled at will. He had no rigninf 
property. 

Despite the invidious caste divisions, the most glaring evil of the system untoucnaoilb 
had not yet reared its ugly head. Restrictions on interdining were known but a certain amount 
of flexibility pervaded the whole caste system. The story of Satyakamajabala, the son of* 

' slave girl, who was accepted as a pupil by a distinguished priest, affords a striking illustrator, 
of the flexibility of the caste system during this period. 

Marriage normally took place after puberty. It was not permitted within the circle of agnate 
and cognates but was allowed within the third or fourth degrees on either side. Polygamy 
certainly prevailed. The first wife naturally claimed all the privileges in the social and reli¬ 
gious functions. The remarriage of widow was allowed. Chastity of women and conjugal 
morality were of the highest order, though infidelity of the wife was not unknown. The womKi 
who were accorded a privileged position in the performance of religious ceremonies in the 
early Vedic period, now lost their pre-eminence, as many of the functions were now per¬ 
formed by priests. Though the wife was half her husband, she was not allowed to take panir 
political life. An ideal wife was one who would remain taciturn and dine after her husband 
The birth of a daughter was not desired and the son alone could be the saviour of the family. 

Education 

The period is regarded as the golden age of Vedic literature. It reached its culmination in the 
Upanishads, the acme of intellectual attainments and spiritual progress. Education begai. 
with ceremony of Upanayana by which a boy, the brahmachari, was initiated by the precep¬ 
tor. The brahmachari had to lead a disciplined life. Study of Vedic literature, selfless service 
to the teacher, honesty and integrity were the chief duties of a brahmachari. The aims o' 
education were inculcation of Sraddha (faith in God), medha (retention of knowledge ac¬ 
quired), praja (having progeny), dhana (wealth), ayuh (longevity) and amritatva (immora¬ 
lity). 

There was no system of state education. Domestic schools, run by learned Brahmanas, ff 
which the latter taught students of the three higher castes, were the order of the day. In & 
change of free board and lodging, the pupils served the teacher. Besides these domestic schoo- 
there were many centres of Vedic learning each presided over by an erudite Vedic teacb^ 
These centres of learning were located in solitude, in hermitages in the forests. Among su? 
jects of study were included Vedic literature, grammar and prosody and philosophy. 
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Women took active part in the intellectual stream. The best example ate Garni, who ad- 
dressed a congress ol philosophers on learned topics, Maitreyi who had achieved the highest 
knowledge on Brahma. Some Kshatriya kings were great pattens ofleantlng, some of?hom 
being scholars of repute King Janaka of Videha was a profound scholar. The i'anchala king 

faTcrUddalaka ' aUe " ^ Brahm " m ‘ 5chola,s like silnk ». Dalbhya, Svetakctu and his 


Economic Condition 

Agriculture continued to be the chief occupation of the people. They ploughed the ground 
and as many as twenty-four oxen were used to drag the large and heavy plough. The furrow 
(Sita) was known. The Satapatha Brahmana classifies agricultural operations as 'ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing'. The use of manure was well understood for increasing pro¬ 
duction. A cultivator or ploughman was called Kinasa. Many kinds of grains were grown— 

such as barley, rice, wheat, beans, sesamum and niasura (lentils). There were two harvests in 
a year. 

The expansion of the Aryans coupled with the increase in the material prosperity gave rise 
to numerous occupations to meet the growing needs of the people. Thus there were fisher¬ 
men, fire-rangers, ploughers, weavers, dyers, washermen, barbers, butchers, footmen, mes¬ 
sengers, makers of jewels, baskets, ropes, chariots, and bows, smiths, potters, professional 
acrobats, and musicians. The physician healed the sick, but his profession was not considered 
respectable in society. The development of industries brought in its train numerous new pro¬ 
fessions like boatmen, helmsmen, oarsmen, money-lender ( Kusidi ), merchants or Sreshthis 
who organised themselves into guilds. The astrologer formed an important part of the life of 
a village. Women were employed as dyers, embroiderers or basket-makers. A certain amount 
of sea-borne trade was carried on and the reference to the legend of the flood in the Satapatha 
Brahmana is taken by some authorities to point to intercourse with Babylon. 

There was no regular system of currency of coinage. But some improvised coinage like 
Kishnala, Satamana and nishka made their appearance. Krishnala berry was a unit of weight 
which usually weighed one ratti , that is, 1.8 grains. Satamana, a piece of gold equivalent of 
weight of 100 Krishnalas, was used by the merchants as currency. The nishka replaced the 
cow as a unit of value. The advance of civilization was marked by the extended use of met¬ 
als—gold ( hiranya), silver (rajata), bronze (ay as), iron (krishnayas), copper (red ay as), lead 
(sis a ). Gold and silver were used to make ornaments. 

The people continued to live in wooden or thatched houses with walls, plastered with 
clay. The better houses had a store-room, ladies’ room, men’s general living room and a hall 
for fire worships. Food and drink remained the same as before. Rice, porridge made of grain, 
barley, milk, curds, ghi, sesame, meat were the common food. Generally meat was taken on 
festive occasions. Drinking of Sura was condemned which goaded men to vicious path. Dress 
usually consisted of three garments—an undergarment (nivi), a garment proper (vasas), and 
an over-garment ( adhi-vasas ). The turban was worn both by men and women. Amulets were 
generally worn to ward off evils and to ensure happiness and long life. A most powerful 
amulet was the triwita, made of three strands of gold, three of silver and three of iron. Knowl¬ 
edge of medicine was anything but elementary. The use of medicinal herbs in combination 
with magical spells betrayed the primitive system of curing diseases. The use of sandbanks to 
stop bleeding is interesting. An accurate observation in the Samkhayana Brahmana that sick¬ 
ness was particularly prevalent at the time of change of a season showed the unmistakable 
influence of nature on man’s physical constitution. 
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Religion and Philosophy 

The later Vedic period is marked by important changes in the evolution of Vcdic religion with 
emphasis on performance of sacrifices, belief in the eternity of the Vedas and the suprcmany 
of the priest. The deities in the Vedic pantheon appeared with a different hue. Prajapati, the 
Lord of the creatures, became the chief god. Vishnu and Rudra, rose in importance. I lie 
S atapatha Brahmana makes Vishnu the personification of Sacrifice. Rudra, bearing the epi¬ 
thet Shiva, assumed a benign character. The elaborate rituals exalted the position of the priests 
and the latter came to be regarded as veritable gods on earth. ‘The religion of the Brahmanas 
became loaded with symbolic subtleties and was ultimately lost in a soulless mechanism of 
jdle rites and pedantaries of formalism’.^ With the formalism of ceremonial worship there 
was also at work a true spirit of religion and morality which found its expression in the 
philosophical speculations of the Upanishads. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Upanishads can be summed up in one sentence: The 
Universe is the Brahman, but the Brahman is the Atman'. The word Brahman epitomizes the 
all later evolution of philosophical thought in India. “The Brahman is the power which per¬ 
vades all existing things, which creates, sustains, preserves, and received back into itself 
again all worlds. This eternal infinite divine power is identical with the Atman, with that 
which, after stripping off everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real essential 
being, the individual soul.” The unity of Brahman and Atman is expressed by the Upanishadic 
dictum which has become the sheet-anchor of millions of Indians “ tat tvam asi (i.e. Thou 
are that”). The seers of the Upanishads, realized it when they identified our Atman, our in¬ 
most individual being, with the Brahman, the inmost being of universal nature and of all its 
phenomena. True Brahman is to be sought only in the Atman, in the self. As a spider spins 
her web out of herself, as out of a fire the little sparks fly in all directions, so out of this Atman 
emanate all vital breaths, all worlds, all gods and all beings.” The word Brahman means 
growth and not death or stagnation. The ultimate reality is described as Sat, cit and ananda— 
existence, consciousness and bliss. The human heart strives to attain immortality. Lead me 
from the unreal to the real, lead me from darkness to light, lead me from death to immortal- 

ity.’ 

A frequent appellation of the Atman in the Upanishads is Prana, i.e. breath of life, or life- 
principle. The Upanishads deal with Prana, which is identical with the intelligent self, and of 
its relations with the organs of the soul (speech, breath, sight, hearing and the organ of thought) 
corresponding to five elements of Nature in the universe: fire, wind, the Sun, the quarters of 
heaven and the Moon. The Prana doctrine is intimately connected with transmigration of 
Souls and in close connection with it developed the ethical doctrine of Karman (action) which 
with the remorseless law of nature, must have its consequences. The Brihadaranyaka- 
Upanishad gives a magnificent description of this doctrine in the following manner: 

Just as a grass-leech, when it has arrived at the end of a blade of grass making another 
start (for another blade), draws itself together towards (this blade), so man, when he has 
stripped off his body and has rid himself of non-knowledge, making another start (for 
another body), draws himself together towards (that other body)... As he (man) has acted, 
as he has lived, so he becomes; he who has done good, is bom again as a good one, he who 
has done evil, is bom again as an evil one. He becomes good through good action, bad 
through bad action. 8 


7. Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (1962), p. 125. 

8. Quoted in Wintemitz, M., A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, Part I (1962), pp. 225-26. 
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,, //nm a/° \ panishads is entirely pragmatic. Right conduct, according to the 

. f a *l(\ fnithfi ’ cons ’ sts in meditation, charity, righteous behaviour, non-injury to 

\ e ic cvnn ness ' ® panishads proclaim knowledge as the means to salvation. Knowl- 
r ^thi« tnip ” ym °J 1Swlt w hich becomes the living law of the soul’s energy. The longing 
0F . a tE • 7 ^ ea< ^ S t0 utter disregard °f earthly pleasures. Only the Brahman is 

rea an is is e the Soul which transcends hunger and thirst, sorrow and delusion, 

old age and death. The bold philosophical doctrines embedded in the Upanishads are the 
as!S o e six systems of Hindu philosophy— Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Purva and 
ttara imansa. ey do not project superhuman conceptions, but lay emphasis on human 
en eavours to rea ize the truth and it is this which lends respectability to their teachings. 
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Chapter 5 


Post-Vedic Civilization 


In this chapter we shall briefly discuss the political, social and economic conditions as de¬ 
picted in the Srautasutras, the Grihyasutras, the Dharmasutra, the Ramayana, the 
Sfahabharata, the early Pur anas and the Smritis of Manu, Vishnu, Yajnavalkya and Narada. 
According to P.V. Kane the important Srautasutras such as those of Apastamba, Asvalayana 
Baudhayana, Katyayana, Satyashadho and some Grihyasutras such as those of Apastamic 
and Asvalayana were compiled during the period C.800 B.C. to C. 400 B.C. while the 
Dharmasutras of Gautama, Apastamba, Baudhyana and Grihyasutras of Paraskora and oth¬ 
ers were complied between C.500 B.C. and C.300 B.C. According to A.A. Macdonell the 
Maliabharata was compiled about 400 A.D. and all scholars agree that the Anusasana and the 
Safitiparvas depict later social and political conditions than those referred to in other parvas 
of this epic. The Ramayana in its present form is a later work than the Mahabharata. Even in 
the Ramayana books 2 to 6 are earlier than books 1 and 7. The early Pur anas in thier present 
forms, were compiled in the third and fourth centuries A.D. Smritis of Manu, Vishnu, 
Yajnavalkya and Narada were compiled during the period C.200 B.C. to C.400 A.D. Thus the 
conditions described in this Chapter relate the prriod C.800 B.C. to C.400 A.D. and should, in 
no case, all of them be referred to the period before the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. 

Sutras : The Sutras were manuals of instruction in the form of brief rules written in a 
direct style with utmost brevity. The earliest Sutras were the six Vedangas, i.e. (i) Kalpa 
(religious practice), (ii) Skis ha phonetics), (iii) Vyakarana (grammar), (iv) Nirukta (etymol¬ 
ogy), (v) Chhandas (metre) and (vi) Jyotisha (astronomy). The best extant examples are 
Yaska’s Nirukta and Panini’s Vyakarana known as Ashtadhyayi. The Vedanga called Kalpa 
gave rise to following literature: (i) Srauta Sutras dealing with great ceremonies, (ii) Grihya 
Sutras dealing with domestic sacrifices, (iii) Dharma-Sutras dealing with customary law and 

practice. 

Picture of Civilization in Panini’s Grammar 

Panini’s grammar thought to be earlier than 700 B.C. by Goldstrucker and R.G. Bhandarkar 
throws some light on the history of its times. According to Macdonell, “the date of Panini is 
usually assumed to be about 350 B.C., but the evidence for this is very doubtful; it is perhaps 
safer to say that he lived after, probably soon after, 500 B.C”. 

Panini’s geographical horizon extended to Kalinga in the east, to Sind and Cutch in the 
west, to Taxila and Asmaka in the north-west. He also refers to PrachyaJanapadas, compris¬ 
ing Panchala, Videha, Anga and Vanga. 
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Tiht hpv!!nll r S and its citizens as Sajanapadah whose loyalty to the State 

A ^agara and Grama ^ C *° W fheJa/ra/ww/fl were the administrative divisions like Visha)>a, 

, 1 Pan ' n ‘. lefers t0 the Rigyeda , the Samaveda, the Yajurveda, the Brahmanas, 

» "h?'. 3U,h0rs - Bhi ^uSuu m of Parasani and Kamianda and the 

A 'atasufras ot Suatin and Krisasva. 

Arihvnnnkn w itJth ^ erem ° n y initiation Was called acharya-karana and the pupil chhatra. 
p nktn in VpHi h' 6011 ° r 3 tcac * lcn ^Srotriya was a specialist in Vedic recitation and a 
i r mt the tpvt f C 1S< ! 0u y se ‘ ie acher usually repeated the text five times and a pupil who 

vV rhn i r0n1 / 3 Sm ^ 6 rec ' tat * on was called an Ekasandhagrahi. Girls were admitted to 
Vedic schools or charanas . Hostels for female students were called Chhatri-sala. 

r/ E conon ™ c advanced economic life was in existence. Panini uses the term Janapada 

Vntti or urban occupations based on wages as sources of livelihood. Wages were paid both in 
cas an in . ere is mention of trade and commerce. Money-lending was in vogue, rate of 

interest eing per cent. The debt was called after the month in which it was due for repay¬ 
ment, e.g., Agrahayanika. 

Crops were called after the name of the month in which they were sown and fields after 
the name of the crop grown. 

Pamm refers to weaving. Avaya was a term for the place where the weavers came and 
wove the cloth. Woollen cloth was available. There was also dyeing with indigo. Crafts were 
organised in guilds. Excise was a source of revenue. Various weights and measures were 
known. Coins like karshapana, nishka , pana and sana (a small copper coin) were used in 
Panini’s time. 

Corporations: Panini records the growth of democratic institutions during his time. There 
were two kinds of corporations namely, (a) Nikayas and (b) Ganas. 

The Nikaya was a religious association open to all. The Gana was oligarchy which was 
goverened by (. Rajanya ) heads of Kshatriya families. Panini uses the word Samgha in two 
senses, a republic and a union of republic. In the Samgha government, there were also parties 
called Vargas named after thier leaders. Panini refers to rivalry for power between the par¬ 
ties. The individual Samghas or republics mentioned by Panini are those of the Kshudrakas, 
Malavas and Yaudheyas. Some of the Samghas also had a federal army. 

Monarchy : The king had his council or Parishad of which the members were designated 
Parishadyas. The general term for a government officer was Yukta. An Adhyaksha was the 
head of a department, a Vainayika was in charge of discipline and a Vyavaharika was the 
Head of the law department. 


Civilization as presented in the Kalpasutras 

There are three branches of the Kalpasutras namely the Srauta, Grihya and Dharmasutras. 
The Srautasutras deal with religious sacrifices, the Grihyasutras and the Dharmasutra with 
customary law and practice with the ceremonies of domestic life. 

* Family Life—its ceremonies : Every householder had to perform daily the five great sac¬ 
rifices, pancha-mahayajnas to discharge his duties towards (1) the ancient sages in the form 
of study and teaching, (2) towards ancestors by larpana, (3) towards gods by oblation, 
( 4 ) towards creatives by offering bali and (5) towards fellowmen by entertainment of guests. 
The Grihyasutras lay down the duties of a man as a householder from birth to death by the 
Performance of sacraments associated with every important phase of his life. There were 
e 'ght kinds of marriage namely— (1) Brahma , (2) Prajapatya which forbids a second wife, 
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Arsha, (4) l\uuiy (5) Gandhana or lovo-murringo, (6) Asura or niurrlagc determined by 
vr>\ (7) Rakshmt or forcible marriage and (8) Palsacha In which the bridegroom stealth- 
ily outraged the modesty of a girl who was sleeping. 

Ibr/iu andAsnumi: These Sutras describe the social system which is based on what is 
know as Vamimima-dluinmi, I ami is caste or jail. One’s caste depended on birth as well 
as freedom from defilement by eating and touching what Is unclean. Caste rules pro ubitcd 
intermarriage between different castes and interdining. The marriage rules however permit 
the matriage of a Sudra girl with a lb alumina whose offspring is legally recognised. 


Duties of different Castes 

The members of Drahmana, Ksluitriya and Vaisya eastes were required to perform the 
following common duties: (\)Adhyayana (study), (2) Ijya (sacrifice) and (3) Dana (charity). 

The special duties of a Unthmana were : (I) Pravachanu (teaching), (2) Yajna (conduct¬ 
ing sacrifice) and (3) Pratiyraha (receiving gills). 

The special duties assigned to a Ksluitriya were ; (I) protection o( all creatures ( Sarva - 
bhuta-rakshanam), (2) righteous rule (Nyuyailandatvain), (3) supporting learned Brahmanas 
(Smtrivas ), (4) supporting non-Dralimanas in distress, (5) supporting non-Brahmana ascetics 
and those who serve the public, like physicians, (6) preparedness for war, (7) march through 
the country with his army for conquest, (8) firm stand to deatli in battle, (9) levy of just taxes 
for defence of the realm. 

The special occupations of the Vaisya were ; (l) Krishl (agriculture), (2) Vanljya (trade), 

(3) Pasupalya (cattle-rearing) and (4) Kusida (banking). 

The Sudra was expected to discharge the following functions : (1) practice of truthful¬ 
ness. purity and humility, (2) performance of funeral rites, (3) lihrityabharanam (support of 
dependents), (4) Svadara vritti (continence), (5) menial service on wages, (6) pursuit of inde¬ 
pendent occupations. 

The status of a Sudra was not always degrading. Mis master was expected to look after 
him when disabled, while he on his turn was expected to supprt his master in distress. The 
pious Sudra could also recite Namaskara Mantra . 

The Four Asramas —The life of every individual was divided into four stages (Asramas) 
through which he must pass. A normal span of 100 years was given to a individual’s life, it 
being divided into four equal divisions of 25 years each. The four divisions of Asramas are 
those of (1) Bramachari (Student), (2) Grihastha (Householder), (3) Bhikshu (Ascetic) and 

(4) Vaikhanasa or Siumyasi . 

The Bralunachari were of two kinds: 

(n) Upakurvana i.e. : Students who lived with their teachers for a limited period after 
which they married and 

(b) Naishtika : Those who remained students throughout their lives on account of their 
devotion to learning. 

The Grihastha* s main duties were, (a) Yajna, (b) Adhyayana and (c) dana : 

The Bhikshu or Ascetic was expected to lead a life of abstinence. Ho must be (\) A nichaya 
(not hoarding things), (2) Urddharctu (continent), (3) fixed to one place in the rains, (4) he 
should go to a village for begging only after the villagers have finished their meals, (5) should 
wear loin-cloth, (6) should not eat fruits or leaves by plucking them and injuring plant-life, 
(7) should not, after rains, dwell for a second night in the same village and (8) should not kill 
seeds to sustain his own life. 
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e ife ot a Sarwyasi (hermit) was one of rigid austerity. He should live in the forest 
^7^ °" l > rc | ots anc * fruits. He must not live on ploughed land, nor store up food. He 
•. ° . * S 10 S 10 "' und wear only bark and $,kin. A Sannyasi, according to Apastamba 

is one \\ o a andoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, the Vedas, this world and the 
next, seeks only the Atman". 


Life as Depicted in the Dharmasutras 

Vnclshth!. 0 ^ j 3 * Djiarmosutras are those of Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba and 
, Tinin*. t0 ^. e 6 °0-300 B.C. These legal authorities, are in agreement on 

Ra ju 5 U , sometimes differ as to laws they lay down, for example while Gautama, 

nnint Fiohr ^ 1St ^. a ment ’ on severa l secondary' sons, Apastamba is reticent on this 

U r j tn ct •°K mS \ 0 mama * es ^ ave b een mentioned in Gautama and Baudhayana which are 

inheritanw tv.-" • While Baudhayana allows a larger share to the eldest son in 

callin® ;f;»; c j S 1S ^ 1 sanct i° ne£ I by Apastamba. Gautama allows usury to a Brahmana as a 

aoricidnm* \ j 0ne , 311 intermediary. He also permits Brahmanas the occcupations of 

_l~ • a rvartTi • & ^ ese m i es which thus allow Brahmanas to be gentlemen farmers and 

o riric^T a CrS ln ^mercantile or banking firms managed by Vaisyas do not occur in other 

A P astara ba prescribes a penance against usury' while a Brahmin usurer is treated 
b\ Bail ah a\ ana as a Sudra. 

Baudhayana is said to have belonged to the South. He condemns the northern custom of 
sea-raring as a sin. He mentions a customs peculiar to south India which was marrying the 
daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt, while the customs prevalent in the north 
condemned in the south were “to follow the trade of arms, to deal in wool and to go to 

SCO. 


La*': These law-books show how sovereign was not the only source of law. Different 
groups and communities were left to legislate for themselves. Thus, there were the local laws 
peculiar to countries ( Janapadas ), those framed by castes (Jati), clans (Kula) and guilds or 
industrial corporations. According to Gautama “the administration of justice (< dharma ) shall 
be regulated by the Veda, the Dharmasastras , the Vedangas, the Pur anas and the Upavedas .” 

The Dharmasutras discuss the Civil Law with special emphasis on Taxes and Inheritance 
According to Gautama, the King could take one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth of agriculture 
produce, one day’s work per month from artisans, one-twentieth on merchandise, one-fiftieth 
on cattle and gold, and one-sixtieth on roots, fruits, flowers, etc. 

Not regulated by any general state law, inheritance is discussed in connection with mar¬ 
riage. Apastamba excludes widow from inheritance and the daughter inherits only when she 
has no brothers. According to Baudhayana the eldest son may receive the best chattel or the 
father may divide his property among his sons. 

The chief crimes in Criminal Law were assault, adultery and theft. A Sudra committing 
any of these crimes was punished by confiscation of property and sometimes capital punish¬ 
ment. But for the same crimes a Brahmana priest was blinded. Gautama prescribes a fine of 
100 coins if a Kshatriva abuses a Brahmana and 150 coins if does so a Sudra. But if a Brahmana 
abused a Kshatriya he had to pay only 50 coins, if he abused a Vaisya, only 25 coins and if he 
abused a Sudra he had to pay no fine. 

In the Sutras the life in a village is considered full of blissful serenity', while that in a city 
»s despised. Baudhayana is categorical on this point. “Let him avoid going into towns. It is 


1. Buhlcr, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II, p. 228n. 
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pH with dust.” Gautama does 

impossible to attain salvation for one, who lives in a town covered down that 
not permit recitation of holy texts at any time in a town. Apastam a ^ an assemb| * 

should build a town (pura) and a palace equipped with a ho,l /° r “V ’ f o00 d character t 0 

house ( sabha ) furnished with a gaming-table. He should appoint Ary » 
guard the people in villages and towns from thieves. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE EPICS ^ 

The two epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata »« Wong '^^Mahabharaa 
though their subject-matter is much older. The Ramayana is older xi centurv Bc l ' 
Wintemitz thinks that the original Rama)>ana was composed in the ir ' ' ^ 

Valmiki on the basis of ancient ballads. The Mahabharata in its present o ave 

been well-established at the time of Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, i.c. secon . ., a 

time of foreign invasions of India. But the fact remains that the contents o pic ave 
grown with numerous additions and interpolations with the passage of time. 

The theme of the Ramayana is in essence that of the conflict between Rama and Ravana, 
embodiments respectively of the Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations. The protracte con ict 
ends with the victory of the Aryan over the non-Aryan, the latter deriving its strentgh from the 
highly developed material civilization with its centre at Ceylon. Ravana derives is superhu¬ 
man powers from his unflinching devotion to Shiva. On the other hand, Rama owes his spir¬ 
itual strength to Vishnu. Behind him were the two Brahmana sages, Vasishtha and Visvamitra, 
who encouraged Rama to promote the Aryan causes by fighting against Ravana. Thus the 
Ramayana portrays an extension of Aryan civilization to the South as far as Lanka or Ceylon. 
But to the millions of Hindus, Ramayana’s appeal is based not on its story, which presents 
before them the characters of an ideal father, sons, brothers, wife and ends with the victor)' of 
good over the evil. 

The theme of the Mahabharata is a conflict among the Aryans themselves affecting the 
whole Indian subcontinent. Most of the Aryan kings were involved in the Kurukshetra war, 
who fought either on the side of the Kurus or the Pandavas. 

The basis of civilization was settled life. The city, protected by special defences, 
battlemented towers, included the king’s palace, the court of justice, the public gaming-hall, 
the hall for music and arena for wrestling contests. The administration was planned in an 
ascending manner. The unit was the grama under its headman Gramani. Above him in order 
were the Dasagrami, the Vimsatipa and Satagrami, the lords of 10,20 and 100 villages. They 
were all under the general govenor, Adhipati, the lord of 1,000 villages. In this gradually 
expanding circle, these several authorities received revenue, the reports about crimes and 
passed them on from one to the next higher, till they reached the focal point, the king. 

The king had to follow the rules of justice and morality. He had to respect the laws of 
different regions and groups such as Kula (clan), Jati (caste) and Sreni (guild). A wicked king 
was not only deposed, but the people were enjoined to kill him ‘like a mad dog.’ 

The Santiparva of the Mahabharata speaks of the republican form of government called 
gana and mentions five republican peoples, the Andhakas, Vrishnis, Yadavas, Kuduras and 
Bhojas, who had formed themselves into a Confederation (Samgha) under Krishna as the 
federal president. Each of the constituent republics of the Confederation was, however, an 
autonomous unit. Sometimes the inner struggle for power among the party-leaders hampered 
the smooth working of the Confederation. A Gana, to thrive, must renounce strife, keep its 
state secrets confined to the members of the inner cabinet and be governed by a council of 
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leaders ( Ganamukhyus ) and its v/isc men. It must follow the established laws and customs 
and make recruitment to public service on the basis of merit, 

The king s absolute power was checked by bodies like Mantriparishad and Sabha repre¬ 
senting respectively the Council of Ministers and the Assembly, A Parishad or the inner 
Cabinet of nine was formed out of a m inistry of 37, comprising 4 Brahmanas, 8 Kshatriyas, 
21 Vaisyas, 3 Sudras, and 1 Suta. The king visited the council-hall every day and consulted 
his ministers individually or collectively. The various classes of nobles were called (\) Manlrins 
or Cabinet Councillors; (2) Amatyas, the general officers; eight of whom might form the 
kings’ Cabinet; (3) the Sachivas who were mainly military officials of the highest rank; 
(4) Parishadas or members of the assembly; (5) Sahayas, helpers of the king, who were high 
ministers; (6) Arthakarins or executive officers in charge of State business and (7) Dharmikas 
or Judges. 

The Epics also describe eighteen chief officers of the State as heads of departments. These 
are (1) Mantri (Chief councillor); (2) Purohila (Chief Priest); (3) Yuvaraja (Crown Prince); 
(4) Chamupati (Commander-in-chief of the army); (5) Dvarapala (Chamberlain); 
(6) Antarvesika (Overseer of the harem); (7) Karagaradhikari (Overseer of the Prisons); 
(8) Dravyasamchaya-krit (Chief Steward); (9) Chief Executive Officer; (10) Pradeshta (Chief 
Judge); (II) Nagaradhyaksha (City-prefect); (12) Karycmirmana-krit (Chief Engineer); 
(13) Dharma-dhyaksha (Superintendent of Justice); (14) Sabha-dhyaksha (President of the 
Assembly); (15) Danda-pala (Chief Criminal Judge); (16) Durgapala (Warden of Forts); 
(17) Rpshtrantapalaka (Warden of the Marches) and Atavipalaka (Chief Conservator of 
Forests). The Mahabharata unfolds before us two types of society—the one tribal and the 
other vama—divided state based society with a system of taxation, a professional army and 
an administrative apparatus both central and local. The Vaishyas appear as typical taxpayers. 
In early Pali texts the Gahapati considered to be the counterpart of the Vaishya, is described 
as a cultivator who pays tax. Hopkins who has made .a specialized study of the problem, is 
right to infer that the soldiers were exempt from taxation, and that the priests were exempt by 
divine law. His conclusions that all taxes ‘are drawn from the third estate (Vaishyas)’ was 
amply corroborated. The king could collect taxes from the Vaishyas and Shudras on grounds 
of religious performances. There is a general provision that for religious purposes the king 
can forcibly collect taxes. 

Vaishyas and Shudras formed part of the standing army. According to the Sabha Parva 
the king should provide suitable salary and food provisions for the upkeep of the army. In 
some cases the king should make payment to the army in advance. The king should also 
provide for the maintenance of the wives whose husbands have been killed on the battlefield. 

Fighting and administration came to be regarded as the exclusive functions of the 
Kshatriyas. However, at an earlier stage, fighting was not the exclusive function of any class 
but of the whole community. In the same way, agriculture could be practised by princes. 
Vidura, a sagacious person, advises the king to take to agriculture. 

The king and the tribal cheiefs were entitled to receive gifts and tributes which were 
called ball. At the same time the tribal chief distributed what he had acquired. In the asvamedha 
performed after victory, Yudhisthira gave away to Vyasa the whole world as sacrificial fee. 
The sage accepted the offer, but returned it to the giver as this ran counter to an ascetic’s life. 
However, Yudhisthira distributed wealth among the Brahmanas and presents to all and then 
took a bath. 

The Shanti Parva lays down certain principles for levying a regular system of taxation. 
Detailed rules are laid down about payment of wages to labourers, herdsmen. References to 
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the use of metallic money are found in the Mahabharata. I he Sabha Parva states that the 
rathis received 1,000 coins from Yudhisthira as their monthly pay. 

The Shanti Parva of the Mahabharata reflects a type of society in which non-tribal char¬ 
acteristics became prominent. The apaddharma section of the Shanti Parva gives primacy to 
the economic factor where self-interest plays a pivotal role much to the detriment of kinship 
obligations. It is stated that a person is subservient to artha and not vice-versa. 

The process of acculturation of Brahmanical society among the aborigines in the 
Mahabharata is provided by a Dasyu Nisada chief called Kapavya who attained kshatriyahood 
by means of his missionary activities. When Kapavya accepted the responsibility of the 
village headman at the persuasion of the people, he instructed the latter: 

Don’t kill women, cowards, children and ascetics. Neither should a non-combatant be 
killed nor should a woman be seized forcibly. In course of war among all peoples a woman 
should never be killed. The interest of cows and brahmanas should always be protected, 
and for thier sake war should be fought. The standing crop should not be destroyed and 
ploughing operations should not be disturbed. 

The process of acculturation was further extended by indoctrinating the tribal people in 
the values of discipline and law-enforcing agencies of the state. Kapavya in his teaching to 
the Dasyus emphasized the necessity of preseiVing the state: “Those that secure their subsist¬ 
ence by bringing the state into jeopardy, whoever they may be, do themselves perish after 
accomplishing the fall of the state, as surely as worms when the corpse, which they foster, is 
destroyed.” On the other hand those Dasyus who follow the precepts laid down in the 
Dharmashastras achieve the cherished goal. 

The social formation, mainly depicted, in the Shanti Parva and Anushasana Parva was 
projected as an ideal for non-br^hmanical tribals. The description of the Yuganta (end of an 
era) and the advent of the Kali age in the Aranyaka Parva , Shanti Parva presaged a real 
social crisis. In the Anushasana Parva subject people are enjoined to kill dissolute king who 
does not afford protection but appropriates property. 

A crucial element in the social crisis was the Varnasamkara in which the members of the 
upper vamas took to mining and agriculture. It is stated that in this crisis the warriors ( rajanya ) 
would function as Vaishyas and live on agriculture. The brahmanas also, because of lack of 
gifts from princes and priests, would adopt the role of Vaishyas. The people would neither 
make gifts nor pay taxes. In this social upheaval which destroyed the existing social fabric 
rendered collection of taxes and payment to government officials difficult. This necessitated 
the adoption of land grants on a large scale. It is significant that land grants appear at several 
places in the Mahabharata. 

The Ramayana depicts a vama-divided and state-based society in which the Vaishyas 
appear as principal producers and taxpayers. The king should fill up his exchequer without 
hurting the brahmanas and kshatriyas who enjoyed immunity in the payment of taxes. The 
Ramayana depicted an institution called ashrama intended to serve the needs of a developed 
society. The ashramas , the prototype of the Jaina and Buddhist orders, served as educational 
institutions for princes and others. They also acted as radiating centres of brahmanical values 
and life for the backward tribal people. 

In the epic period social divisions had not become as rigid as in later times. Shanti Parva 
makes a bold statement that there is no distinction of castes. In the fourth chapter of the Gita 
the Bhagavat Himself says that he created the four vamas or castes having regard to the 
distribution of qualities and works. The qualities required of a brahmana are thus described 
in the Vana Parva. 
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Wrath is the enemy of pers . . " 

and infatuation-him the gods l!?™? ° Wn body - (0ne ) who forsakes this wrath 

the olders, who though himself S5 bg 3 Brahmana ■ Who speaks the truth and pleases 

a Brahmana . Who speaks the tS lnjures ano *er-him the gods know to be 

never injures another—him th* „ V? P eases the elders >who though himself injured, 

n <rn the gods know to be a brahmana 

Women were accorded a place of hn • u . 

able degree of freedom. “Three thin ep * c s . oc * et y a °d were allowed a consider- 

The noble sentiments about wom/^ ° n0t ^ ecome * m P u re—women, gems and water” 
and Damyanti. Epic heroines received ‘ n theta,es of Savitri > sita > Shakuntala, 

oped critical accumen. In enic <?tn • & * t>era ‘ educat ' on in their father’s houses and devel- 

a free life and came out of the secln!?^ e?u ?*f ls choosing their own husbands. Women led 

of the period are vividly portraved in 7116 characteristic traits of the women 

latter contendine with thf» r I se veral upakhyanas. In the story of Savitri we find the 

p- t D off w l 0r ‘f 0f 1 » “■«■ episode of Vidula 

h nf ehnnv wnnH tt. . . P nt a woman exhorting her indolent son to “flare up like a 
to prolong life ” * ° U ^ 11 be but for a moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff just 

Shakuntalapakhyana accords an honoured place to women in domestic life. 

A wife is half the man, transcends, 

In value for all other friends 

She every earthly blessing brings 

And even redemption from her springs 
In lonely hours, companion bright, 

These charming women give delight. 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 

Like virtuous acts they prompt and guide, 

When’er we suffer pain and grief 

Like mothers kind they bring relief. , 

The religious ideas of the epic marked a significant change from the early Vedic period. The 
old Vedic Gods have lost much of their pristine splendour. The whole world of gods and 
demi-gods is conceived as ‘a perpetual process of creation and destruction filling eternity 
with an everlasting rhythm.’ The entire scheme is placed under the law of Karma which 
secures that every individual shall reap the fruit of deeds performed in earlier existence. The 
operation of the law might be modified by the Divine grace combined with the loving faith 
(bhakti) ofthe worshipper. This new doctrine is expounded in the Btogovaigto Rival sects 

irass.' s assfwU ■** *• *■> - r 

the Pashupatas. . . f Trimurl j w hich teaches that the Father of the Uni- 

This dualism prepares the docUrme o 'Tr . he in (he fom o{Punls ha 

verse though one, has three aspcc • ^ (Shiya) he tolls t0 eternal sleep. The next step 

(Vishnu) he preserves and in the d d them as but manifes- 

is to identify the Sun andother ying BrLan, both manifest and 

tations of the Primeval Spirit, the Lord, tne on 

unmanifest. j „• iw. , re the three horses of Brahman. If they are 

Self-restraint, Renunciation and Vig oftlie Brahman, shaking off all 

yoked to the reins of right behaviour, one can go to tne 
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• j rri offering to human beih 
fear of death. The Bhagavatgita is a veritable gem of vV * s 0 §5 

eternal bliss and contentment. • - re d by Truth. Abstaining ft . 

Death comes form infatuation; and immortality is acquir an d con tended mi ^ 

injur>-, shaking off desire, and anger, resorting to Truth, W' peace , possessed to sen 

I shall scoff at death like an immortal. Engaged in sacri ic ^ perform are th 0 

control, devoted also to the sacrifice of Brahman, the sacnr How can Qne se 

of speech, mind and deeds, when the Sun enters his Nortnen i Ke 

me celebrate an animal sacrifices which is full Of cruelty? 

Never disregard that Supreme Being, 

0 Krishna, by whose mercy the mortals by pious 

observances, become immortals. .. r _ 

The Puranas : The Pur anas written in verse," resemble the E P 1CS an ' J v ^' 

closely in both form and substance. The Puranas usually compre en aenpai°^ ICS 

namely. (1) Sarga, creation; (2) Prali-sargc, recreation after Pralaya; 3) Varna \genealogy 
of gods and Rishis or teachers; (4) Mamanlara the groups of “great ages (Mayayugu) 
eluded in a Kalpa and (5) Vamsanucharita, the history of the royal dynasties ru mg unng th$ 
four ages (yuga). The historical material is found in seven out of the eig teen ex an um 
The Puranas are supposed to be narrated by the Suta (Chronicler) named Loma arshanaor 
his son, the Sauti, Ugrasravas. The underlying tenor of the Puranas is ethical which has been 


emphasised in the Vishnu Purana. 

He who has heard of the races of the Sun and the Moon, Ikshvakum, Jahnu, 
Mandhatri, Sagara, and Raghu, who have all perished; of Yayati, Nahusha and 
their posterity, who are no more; of kings of great might, resistless valour and 
unabounded wealth, who have been overcome by the still more powerful time 
and are now only a tale : he will learn wisdom, and forbear to call either chil¬ 
dren or wife or house or lands or wealth, his own. 


The conception of the Purana is as old as the Upanishads in which the Itihasa-puranah 
described as the fifth Veda. Of the 18 Puranas, the Vishnu Purana appears to be well-pre¬ 
served and better known than others. 

The Law-books 

The Law-books or Dharmasastras throw much light on ancient Hindu civilization. Of the 
Dharmasastras, those of Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada, are in verse and that of Vishnu is in 
prose. 

The Manu Smriti (c. 200 B.C. to c. 200 A.D.) 

The most authoritative Dharmasastra is Manu Smriti. The geographical horizon of the 
Manu Smriti is limited to the regions that lay to the north of the Vindhyas. The four regions of 
Aryan culture, according to Manu, were (1) Brahmavarta between the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati (modem Hisar district of the Punjab, (2) Brahmarshidesa comprising Kurukshetra, 
Matsya, Panchala and Surasena, (3) Madhyadesa between the Himalayas and Vindhyas and 
Sarasvati and Prayaga, and (4) Aryavarta between the two mountains and the two oceans, 
outside which lay the Mlechchhadesa or non-Aryan regions, comprising the territory fron 1 
the Sutlej to the Kabul in the north and the Dravida county in the south. Manu had in this 

view probably Brahmashidesa as the army was recruited from the four regions_ Kurukshetra, 

Matsya, Panchala and Surasena. 
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The mention of such historical peoples like the Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, f 

■ Ajans), Kiratas, Khasas, Chodas, Dravidas propably indicate that the Manu Smri / 

(^ a n uc idhistic work. Manu refers to Svarashtra and Pararajya, to friendly and hosti e s 

P° st - cr j c |e of states. This shows that Aryavarta was in his time not politically unite a 
and to a * 

The rashtra was made up of different provinces called Janapadas or Vishayas. e vi 

t he smallest unit was under the Gramani , a group of ten villages was under t e o i 
t h e Dasi, a group of twenty villages was under the Vimsi, a group of 100 vi ages 
under the Satesa and a group of 1,000 villages under the Sahasresa. 

The king occupying the supreme position in the state ruled with the advice of his 
• of Sahayas and a Cabinet ( Parishad) of Seven or Eight ministers of whom t 
called A {ukhyamatya. It was only in matters of momentous consequence affecting t e s a 
that the king took counsel with the Prime Minister alone. 

The administrative departments were divided into (a) Finance, (b) Criminal Investigation 
nr Charakarma, (c) Military and Police and (d) Local Government. The king himself'was 
charge of finance. While the military and police were under a civil minister or Ama ? a ' 
Commander-in-chief (Senapati) and the general of the army (Baladhyaksha) were m com¬ 
mand in the field. The Mahamatras were the superior officers and the Yuktas the gove 
officers. Id agar as or cities were in charge of special officers of high rank. 

The people enjoyed a considerable degree of self-government. The king’s Position i was; to 
-uphold and enforce the Dharma or law. The sources of Dharma according to Manu are 
fa) Veda or Sruti, (b) Smriti or Dharmasastra, (c) Sila and (d) Achara, the conduct of he 
Hous. DoubtfUl points of Dharma were to be settled by a body of experts, well-acquam ed 
with sacred lore The people were left to legislate for themselves through the groups to which 
£ beCd hke the Kula or family, or guild and the Janapada, the region. The kmg 
had to enforce the laws laid down by these self-governing groups. 

Social Conditions: The first distinction was that of Arya and Anarya, also called Dasyu 
and Mlechchha The Aryan society was divided into Brahmanas, Kshatriyas Vaisyas and 
Sudras There were mixed castes bom of inner-caste marriage. They were all relegated to the 
position of the Sudras. Despite the rigidity of the easte system a liberal outlook was notice¬ 
able:- hewho was begotten by an Aryan on a non-Aryan female may beeome an Aoran by hts 
virtuous conduct”. The Vamasrama-dharma regulated the social life. 

Thp Rmhmana nccuoving the highest status in the social organization acted as a teacher, 
a priest a judge the prime minister, an assessor or a member of the Dharma-Panshad. Dts- 
tinguTshed for h s innate character and spirituality a Brahmana degraded hrmself by vtolatmg 
the rales nrascribed for his caste. Apart from the pursuit of a mihtaiy career, the common 
duties of a Kshatriya were study, performance of sacrifice and charity. Trade, commerce, 

les of a Kshatr y were the occupations of the Vaishya. Though menial service 

tvas^e^hief occupation of the Sudra, Manu does not prohibit a Sudra from studying.The 
position of a stave was pitiable. He could not change hts status nor could he own property 
But the harshness of the system was considerably lessened by the humane treatment meted 
out to,heaves by their masters. Debarred from the study of the Veda and from acqutrmg 
Property, a woman’s main duty was to manage the household. 

The four asramas those of a Brohmachari, a Grihasjha (householder) a Vanaprastha 
(hermit) and a Sannyasi (ascetic) were obligatory for all themembers of the Utree higher 
castes. Studentship began with the ceremony of Upanayana. The subjects of study cons.sted 
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of(l) the three Vedas called Sruti, (2) select Veche y ^ Vedangas , (8) Dar s ^' 

(4) (lie lirahmunas, (5) (he Aranyakas , (6) the Vpani ’ /j n Vaikhanasa sutr a t' 

sastras, (9) Dhanuasastras or Smriii, (10) Itihasa and Puran^Ji > 

recluses, (12) Heretical shastras, and (13) «****« Aching as a profession fo^ 
teachers were ol’lwo classes, (1) the Upadhyaya who too remuneration ^ 

livelihood and (2) the Acharya who taught the pupil without 1 S 

Economic Life : Manu refers to both urban and rural life. The main \agpcu\tma\ cr 0p . 
were cotton, barley, wheat, rice, sesame, sugar-cane and vegeta es, u l as y ^ 

Sudra labourer, the latter partaking half of the produce. The king s s are was one ourt , on^ 
eighth or one-twelfth according to the fertility of the soil. The livestock included buffalo^ 
cows, sheep and goats. 

The artisans, craftsmen and mechanics occupied a higher social status than Sudras. Among 
individual arts and crafts mention may be made of those of goldsmiths, blacksmiths, th^ 
dyers, the laundcrcrs, the oilmen, the tailors, the weavers, the potters, the workers in cane and 
bamboo makers of bow and arrow, the leather-workers and the distillers. 

Trade: Both money economy and barter were in vogue. Prices were fixed by the govern- 
ment in consultation with traders. Syndicates of traders usually controlled the market. The 
use of false weights and measures as well as adulteration were punished by law. The govern¬ 
ment, by and large, regulated the export trade. “The property of a trader was confiscated if he 
exporte goods of which the king had a monopoly or the export of which was forbidden ” e 2 
elephants from the eastern regions, saffron, silk and woollens from Kashmir; horses from 
tom/T r ? 8l0ns j P rec,ous stones, pearls, etc. from the southern regions.” Duties like cus 

^ ! eWed the state - collection of the tolls was made y ^ 

dise IW J °?f” S ' trade - routes Power to examine every article ofmerchan 

d-se. Persons makmg false statements and those smuggling goods were punished 

protected by law which disallowed ^'™ l "! te of ' 11 ' !ris ' was 15 P er cent. Debtors were 
interest above customary rate and exorbftant BtaTSTmT'd '' eU ° f interest ' 

:rr=;:r indreu,ati - 

T uSmrin - 11 also bor ™ 

Smnn as,, locates holy places all over IndiaandmentionTr " than ,hat o{ 'the Mam 

«,^£ Va,ky V fam - " a - » the 
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Yajnavalkya mentions a number of . 

lie is k" own as S ana and its constitution' ty P if >' in S popular government. Arepub- 
pi/a (clan), Jati (caste), Sreni (guild) vana (VmJ"”'’' 1 ' self-governing groups like the 
province) framed their own laws which the com munity as a whole) and Janapada 

tlarada Smnti : Though i, follows h WaS exp « tad to respect and enforce 

points which are not to be found either in th^v” m nom enclature, it has several new 

yajnavalkya, Narada allows gambling under sa T*** mr ‘ t * or * n the Yajnavalkya Smriti. Like 
conservative outlook is manifested when he h C ° ntro1and as a source of revenue. But his 
the property of her deceased husband. CS not reco S nise the right of a widow to inherit 

Narada lays down rules relating to A . 

apprentice must live with his master T d Partnership - The young industrial 

before the expiry of his term. Desertion nf ° me ,s hls wor ^shop and cannot leave him 
corporal punishment. It was the industrial tr^°° ? laster 1S visited confinement or 
handicrafts of exquisite qualities Industry ^ P roduced in ancient India various 

•» ~if. s .v.mi„ 8 

acted on the basis of conventions or a constitution u Each 0t these cor P oratKms 

st—-«- - 
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Chapter 6 


New Religious Movements 


The sixth century b.c. was a time of exceptional intellectual activity which produced the 
philosophy of Confucius in China, the sweeping reforms of Zoroaster in Iran and Jainism and 
Buddhism in India. In India this new religious movement was specially confined to the Gangetic 
basin where the neo-Vedic pastoral class was replaced by agriculturists and traders and the 
rural set up gave way to the urban promoting the rise of big cities like Kausambi, Pataliputra, 
Vaisali and Sravasti, etc. Some intelligent members of the governing classes, regarded 
as Kshatriyas now began to question the arrogant class-pride of the Brahmanas whose 

caste-exclusiveness, cumbersome rituals and bloody sacrifices were galling to the people in 
general. 

A number of thinkers tried to meet the challenge by preaching and propagating diverse 
opinions concerning the abstruse problems of God and the Soul, the relation between God 
and man and the best way of attaining salvation. Chief among such thinkers were Makkhali 
Gosala, Ajita Kesakambalin, Pakudha Kachchayana, Purana Kassappa, Nigantha Nataputta 
Sanjaya Beluttiputta and Gautama the Buddha. Numerous reforming schools like the A jivikas’ 
Jatilakas, Munda-Savakas, Parivrajakas, Mangandikas, Gotamakas, Tedandikas etc sprang 
up. The leaders of these innovating sects and thier followers gained their livelihood mostly 
by alms. They killed nothing and obtained whatever food they required from vegetation 
Celibacy and abstinence from holding property made the new teachers much more a e t- 
able than the greedy Brahmana priests who cared for nothing but self. The new^TcetHsm 
made indelible impression upon a receptive society : poverty and penance remafned'S 
ideals even afterwards. s 

Of the numerous systems that arose about this time only Jainism and Buddhism i flu 

enced the fabric of Indian culture. Of these Jainism is still alive among the Indian population 

claiming a small number of adherents in Rajasthan and western India while Buddhism after 

its glorious existence in India for more than a milennium traversed a large portion Af the 

olobe and is one of the greatest spiritual forces of the world. 

& 1 


)cio-Economic Origin 

The origin of new religious movements lies in certain significant developments in the 
aterial life of the people. The use of iron in eastern U.P. and Bihar around 700 b.c. ushered 
a momentous change in the material life of the people. Many iron implements such as 
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spearheads, daggers, lances, axesT~n7T~7~ “ —-- 

Considerable advance in iron metallurgyled to tT* ! >lades havc bcen Found in these places 
„ r large-scale settlements. These dcvetpmel •' of,he j«ngles and foundations 

response Iron, the existing social set up Tkind nf^'T U R and Bihar Found lukewarm 
people living on the fringes ofthe Ao -an culture in , arose «P«»Hy from the 
non-Artyans—-using polished tools and aborigines and 

land without the help 0 t bullocks. They domesiJu T*' V" 7 cullivated small patches of 
produce but for consumption of the people As d " ot for a 8 ricult "re and daily 
by slaughter in sacrifices, it was also Le „* Calthwas decima,ed i" western U.P. 
by religion and cows were killed in several !! r UP ' and Bihar ' This has been sanctioned 
terms havc been used to indicate the nracticp nf Cn ICC f 0 ^ lc ^' c an d allied texts various 
govikarta (a cow-slaughterer), gosava (n co " daughter. For example, we may mention 
Yagnavalkya propagated the belief tlnfhrv!, cov J“ sacrif * ce ) and goyajna (a cow-sacrifice). 

me early Pali tex.s contain numels'f “ 'fT* " * 

Ikhsvaku, advised by the brahmanas DerfomoH^ 10 C ° W ' k,llm 2- According to Suttanipata 
and thousands of cows. But with the advent rt f • 8 Sac " fice ,n w ( llch he massacred hundreds 

cattle became of paramount importance In the v !/° nP ° U8h agncu,ture > the preservation of 

with cow-keeping. The eany“ ex L 

farmer (vahauath to nrrn-arJ.t, a Sh ° W Utmost c °ncem to agriculture and asks the 

supply water U, the land on time' ^ Ca " fU " y ' ‘° S ° W in a pr0per ma "" er and t0 


The Buddhist rejection of animal sacrifice assumed a new significance with the growing 
importance of agriculture. A faint protest against sacrifice is found in later Vedic texts. The 
Rigveda mentions aghnya or ‘not to be killed’ which is meant for a milk-giving cow. How¬ 
ever, numerous references to cattle sacrifice suggest that it was the practice approved of by 
the Vedic ideology. In sharp contrast to this, Gautama Buddha made a vitriolic attack against 
animal sacrifice. According to him a true Yajna (sacrifice) does not involve violence, it means 
charity to all. When it was reported that Prasenajit, King of Koshala, was preparing a great 
sacrifice in which 2000 animals were to be slaughtered, Gautama Buddha remarked that the 
asvamedha, Vajapeya, etc. did not produce good results. The early Pali texts contain em¬ 
phatic protest against animal sacrifice. In the Suttanipata, the Buddha teaches that cattle 
should be protected. The Buddha lays special emphasis on protection of the cattle which is 
regarded as one of the important functions of the householder. This marked a revolutionary 
change in social attitude when cattle were slaughtered either for food and religion. The Jain 
canonical texts lay down : The slaughter of animals is prescribed in all the Vedas, and it is 
mixed with a sinful act. These sinful acts of the sacrificer cannot protect him (the sacrificer).’ 


The growth of agriculture led to the rise of urban settlements in north-eastern India in 600 

DC A lame number of towns appeared in the middle Ganga basin during this period. The 

eady P hex™mnforced by archaeological evidence refer Co ten urban sues such as Champa, 
wriyrauiexisreimuii, j vanchambi Kushinaeara and Shravasti. In addi- 

Rajagriha, Pataliputra, Sr ; ngaveipur , Piprahwa and Tilaurakot. Towns even- 

lion, mention may be made of C h ' ran ’ flnd 8 trad er S ca Iled setthis formed a bulk of the city 
lually became market places. Artisa of punc h-marked coins and many of these have 

Population. Trade was facilitated by t P pottery called Northern Black 

been found in the middle Ganget.c area^A 

Polished Ware, first appeared m this perm an ^ ^ „ ith 

The Brahmanical attitude towards tra e society, Brahmanas and Kshatriyas pre¬ 
lude and agriculture, are assigned the t ir"P Brahmanas are allowed to trade in a 

dominating over the former. In times of distress, 
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perfunctory manner. They cannot trade in men, liquids, perfumes, cloth, leather, and foodgrai^ 

The inhabitants of Bihar—Magadha and Anga—were despised because they traded in certa’ 
articles. As a mark of protest they embraced Buddhism. 

It is signifcant that the first lay converts to Buddhism came from the trading class, 
the passage of time traders and substantial peasants ( gahapati ) formed the bulk of the monk s 
Trade involved the use of money and the appearance of metal money in the sixth century b q 
led to the practice of usury. But this practice did not find favour in the existing social set up 
An early lawgiver, Apastamba prohibits the Brahmanas from accepting the food of a perso n 
who charges interest. Significantly moneylending, is not held in disrepute in Buddhist texts 
On the other hand the Buddha advises the householder to repay his debt so that he can enjoy 
mental peace. A separate sutta is devoted to the virtues of freedom from indebtedness. 4 

trader is asked to inspire confidence among others by paying back the debt along with th* 
interest. 

Buddhist teachings lay down the virtues of an ideal trader so that the latter may serve as a 
model for a monk. An ideal trader must embody three qualities—vision, shrewdness and 
ability to inspire confidence. The monks should emulate these qualities so that they may 
comprehend the nature of dukkha or misery, acquire proficiency in dhamma, and show com- 

passion to new entrants to the Order. 

The urban development of the age of the Buddha gave rise to certain features of town life 
which were considered distasteful to the Brahmanas. Eating houses, an inseparable feature of 
town life, were interdicted by Apastamba and closed to the Brahmanas. But the Buddhist 
texts were tolerant of such establishments. 

The complexities of urban life created a class of women who took to prostitution as a 
source of livelihood. Vaishali became famous because of its association with Amrapali. While 
prostitution was held in contempt in Brahmanical literature, it was tolerated by the Buddhists 
The lawgiver Gautama prohibits the Brahmanas from taking food offered by the prostitutes 

In sharp contrast we find the Buddha’s compassionate attitude towards Amrapali with whom 
he stayed. 

The use of iron weapon and the growth of urban life added to the importance of warriors 
and relegated the Brahmanas and the priestly class to a secondary position. The Buddhist 
canonical text Digha Nikaya justifies the origin of the Kshatriya ruling class as the latter was 
instrumental in bringing order and tranquillity out of anarchy and chaos. The Kshatriya is 
represented as the protector of fields which were occupied by individuals in the age of the 
Buddha. 

The new agriculture, trade and money economy helped the rulers and traders to amass 
wealth which in turn bred economic inequalities. Buddhism suggests some remedy for the 
amelioration of poverty. The Buddha advises that cultivators should be provided with grain 
and other facilities, traders with capital and labourers with adequate wages. 

The Buddhist monks who could not own any personal property and could not accept gold 
and silver in transactions marked a reaction against new elements in material life. Of course 
there were many instances of transgressions of the rules for which monks were punished. The 
Buddhist order has no place for debtors, slaves, robbers, convicts, soldiers, killers of parents. 

The admission criteria of both Jainism and Buddhism helped to consolidate the essentials of 
class-divided social formation, which became marked in post-Vedic times. 

Gautama Buddha was fully aware of the new changes in the material life and lays special 
emphasis on the practice of non-violence. He also inculcates that the lay devotee should 
perform five sarifices, to relatives, guests and ancestors, King and the Gods. The puritan and 
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.blemished conduct of the monk^Tl --- - 

11 itid influence on the people Th har P contrast to the ptp h 

f stabilisation and promotio^ f m0ral C ° de Prescribed f or T J™" 35 exercised P r °- 

th6 n aetic plains during the sixth ^ e,eme nts in themat^- ^f 8 ^ * 3y men helped 
0an geu F 8 Slxth and fifth centuries * h tenal llfe of P eo P le in middle 

Buddhism offered slavation to the oen i 

e w social mores which generated gross socialh^ 01 ”^.' 1 dlfficu,t t0 ad J ust themselves to 
ulti mate objectives of Buddhism, ordinary ^ “ Whatever ™ay have been the 

r elig l0n ’ w ® r ® c ® rtam *y attracted towards it be™’ Wh0 ? e SUpport rea,,y mattered to the new 
lenge P osed ^ th ® so ^ al developments generatei if °[ lts successftl1 response to the chai¬ 
se of i ron ’ pl° u gh agriculture, and coins and h tn ^ .^ e ma ^ er ial conditions created by the 
The only price they had to pay f or it was t y the rise of towns ia eastern U.P. and Bihar, 
ponks, who had renounced production activir 686 ^ 6 3 P&rt ° f their P roduce as a l ms t0 the 
boosted the new forces of production and sunn ^ h T the fmitS of P roducti on. Buddhism 
could spare sufficient alms for subsistence „i P ° ned the resultant polity and society, which 


JAINISM 

^MeCli'end^Bu," <t? T T **" Sages or Sankaras, is 
more or legend^. But the last two, Parsva and Mahavira, are well known whose histo¬ 

ricity is proved by auAentic Buddhist canon. The Jainas believe that Risabha was the founder 
of Jainism which fact has been corroborated by the Bhagavaia Purana. The Yajurveda men- 
tions the names of three Tirthankaras—Risabha, Ajitanatha and Arishtanemi. 


Parsva is said to have been a son of Asvasena, king of Banaras and his wife Varna. After 
living for jO years as a householder, he became a mendicant and received enlightenment only 
after performing a rigorous penance for 84 days. He died on Mount Sammeta in Bihar at a 
ripe old age of 100 years, some 250 years before Mahavira. Parsva believed in the eternity of 
matter as did Mahavira after him. His main injunctions were: non-injury, not to tell lies, non¬ 
stealing and non-possession. To these Mahavira added another-chastity or celibacy. But the 
essential difference betwen the two was that while Parsva allowed the monks to use white 
garment, Mahavira forbade even this. The question of clothes or no clothes led to the great 
schism of the Jainas into the Svetambara (white robed) and the Digambara (skyclad or nude) 
sects, which took place in A.D. 79 or 82. These two sects are distinguished not only by their 
difference in philosophical views but also by their ethical outlook. The Digambaras believe 
that Kevalins or perfect saints can live without food, that a monk who owns any kind of 
property such as wearing clothes, can never attain Nirvana and that no woman can attain 


liberation. 

. • > in ahnnt 540 b C in a suburb of Vaishali, called 

Vardhamana Hi, parents were Siddartha, a chief of the 

Kundagrama, identified with i ichchhavi chief Chetaka. Thus, like the Bud- 

clan of the Jnatrikas and Tnsala, sister of were rM politica i force s to be 

*a, he was the product of:martialoligarc 1 Mahavira was marri( , d t0 yashoda, and had 

reckoned with. After being educated^a P ’ ^ ftjmre discip | e of Mahavira. At the age of 
^1 her a daughter who became the wif J ^ and became an ascetic . A , first he wore a 
'H, when his parents were dead,he ths after aIld bega n to wander abroad as a 

Sln gle garment which he abandoned thi 


'• Sharma, R.S.: Material Culture 


and Social Formations 


in Ancient India (1990), p. 131. 
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naked monk. For over twelve years Mahavira wandered from place to place subjecting hi^ 
self to severe self-torture and self-mortification. For some six years his hardships were shared 
by another ascetic, Gosala Makkhaliputta, who left him, proclaimed himself a Jina and set up 
a new religious order called the Ajivikas. 

In the thirteenth year of his asceticism Mahavira attained perfect enlightenment and wa$ 
hailed as the ‘ Nirgrantha ’, free from fetters or the Jina, the conqueror, from which is derive^ 
the name of his followers. During the remainder of his life, which lasted more than thirty 
years, he travelled as a preacher in the Gangetic kingdoms where he frequently met Bimbisa ra 
and Ajatasatru. He survived the death of his chief rival Gosala and died about 468 B.c. (477 
B.C.?) at the age of seventy-two in the little town of Pava near Rajagriha. He was a contempt 
rary of the Buddha and died some time before the latter’s death. 

After Mahavira’s death, Gautama Indrabhuti became the spiritual leader of the Jainas f 0r 
twelve years. The next was Sudharman, the only other ganadhara (leader of a group, g an ^ 
of pupils), out of the original eleven, who survived Mahavira. After holding office for twelve 
years Sudharman was followed by his pupil Jambuswami who led the community for twenty, 
four years. He was the last of the Kevalins for the six leaders who followed him came to be 
known as Srutakevalins. Though lacking the omniscence of the Kevalins, they had complete 
knowledge of the scriptures. Prabhava, who succeeded Jambuswami, could not find any Jaina 
saint worthy of succeeding him and, therefore, converted Sayambhava, a staunch Brahmana 
to Jainism. Sayambhava became leader of the Jainas in 397 B.c. and was followed by 
Yashobhadra who died in 319 B.C. The next two theras were Sambhutavijaya and Bhadrabahu, 
the author of the Kalpa-sutra. 

Sambhutavijaya is said to have died in the same year in which Chandragupta Maurya 
ascended the throne. Bhadrabahu was a great scholar and was known to possess knowledge 
of the 14 Purvas i.e. the texts of the old Jaina scriptures which Mahavira himself had taught to 
his followers. His pontificate is memorable for events which eventually led to the crystalliza¬ 
tion of the division of the Jainas into two sections, the Svetambaras (white-robed) and the 
Digambaras (skyclad, naked). A serious famine lasting for 12 years at the end of Chandragupta’s 
reign led to an exodus of the Jainas including the Maurya emperor, Chandragupta. Bhadrabahu, 
who led the migration, insisted on the retention of the rule of nudity which Mahavira had 
established. Sthulabhadra, a disciple of Sambhutavijaya, who remained in Magadha along 
with many Jainas, modified some rules of conduct and allowed his followers to wear white 
garments. 


Jainism was originally confined to the kingdoms of Kosala, Videha, Magadha and Anga. 
The Kalinga caves on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills bear eloquent testimony to the 
existence of Jain faith in the second century B.c. in Orissa. Asoka’s grandson, Samprati said 
to have been converted to Jainism by Suhastin, helped in the propagation of that religion as 
Asoka had done in the case of Buddhism. He sent missionaries to Afghanistan the Andhra 
and the Tamil countries. Ujjain and Mathura became the strongholds of Jainism ’ The numer¬ 
ous inscriptions belonging to the first two centuries of the Christian era found at Mathura 
show the firm hold which Jainism had acquired at Mathura and its neighbourhood Dwaraka 

b "h 7 - 35 aS I he " i Cemre 0f the missional ? ac,iviti “ of Arishtanemi, the 
hv nty-second Jrnna Mhankgra. In later times the Svetambara sect was very popular in 

tra naTonheT' P3 ? ° f ,* ajas,han while lhe Digambaras were dominant h die cen- 
^scrinln D , ecCa \ modern Ms** a " d *>uth Hyderabad. Some of the Sravana Belgola 

SKa Z Chan wT \ Jaina hfcrarChy a " d Successi0 " ofJaina teachers i» 

India. The Chaulukya king, Kumarapala, who ruled Gujarat and Kathiawar in the 12* 
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them 


destruction. Gods tire only cn.r l r'l COf cosmos l ^«re1s no r!>T nCCOf8 ° dS ’ il rclc 8 atcs 

JU the gods ns they Z n " ' l : ,' Cd like men »„d nnimnl * 7 ^°" ” 

^igioti. Sell-realisation i s , hcUgh '^J«» or bha'k,, has no place in th° l)Z 

'Hie Universe is eternal and divid d • a ™ mcdi *alion ennobles the soul. 

» P‘ riod °[ ' m P rov °nient ( Wj '*7*** White number of cycles, each consisting of 

decline will continue for 40,000 years. Then ° f dcdmc faasarpint). The process of 
only to be lost in the morass of decline V d ° WiH turn and lhin S s wil1 improve again 

The whole universe functions ^ /“ °" ^ ^ 

the enjoyed. Ajiva is divided into two nrni T ^ q/,Va ' Thc J iva is the enjoyer and ajiva is 

Adharma , space ( akasa ), time (kala) ™h u ° nC without form ( aru P a l like dharma, 

The link of union between the Jiva and tl * 1C - ° . Wlth form ^ rupa ^ as P ud S ala or matter. 

of material nature. In Jainism the Karma^!*!* ^ /7 ™' According t0 the Jainas Karma is 

one’s thoughts, words and arts • these ™ a r utomat,call y- 0ne is responsible for 

consequences, good or bad. No o„ e no T ? £. 0f “?» "" l ° "f itS 

vpnt • *• r 001 even ^ od > can mtervene in this routine. This is 

S01 1 and unarp ’ T ^ a e 3m Sm ‘ Ja ' nas argue that everything in the world ex¬ 

cept soul and space is produced from matter or pudgala, the latter being the physical basis of 

the world Samara ,s nothing but the enslavement of jiva in matter. Jiva and .pudgala are two 
Sakriya dravyas or efficient causes, which move from place to palce. Dharma and adharma 
condition movements but are neither direct causes nor indirect conditions of change, and are 
therefore called Sakriya niskriya dravyas.The production, fruition and annihilation of Karma 
along with jiva and ajiva are the principles of Jainism. The soul, owing to its being in posses¬ 
sion of passion, assimilates matter which is fit to form Karmas. This is bandha, bondage. 
Moksha can only be attained by tearing asunder the Jiva from ajiva and by shedding of 
Karma. The annihilation ( nirjara ) of Karma comes about through penance, and the preven¬ 
tion (samvara) of the influx ( asrava ) of alien matter into the Soul and the latter’s bondage 
(bandha) is ensured by carefully disciplined conduct. The path that leads to it consists of the 
holy trinity of Right belief, Right knowledge and Perfect conduct. To attain Nirvana a man 
must abandon all trammels, including his clothes. Virtue consists in the fivefold conduct of 
one who has faith and knowledge : (1) Innocence or ahimsa (non-violence); (2) charity and 
speaking the truth; (3) honourable conduct such as not stealing; (4) chastity in word, thought 
and deed; and (5) renunciation of all mundane interests. The chief feature of Jainism is its 
scrupulous adherence to ahimsa or respect for an abstinence from everything that has hfe 
Patience according to the Jainas is the greatest virtue and pleasure a source of sin. Meditation 
is enjoined as it enables us to acquire strength of mind. Nirvana or deliverance ,s not ann.ht- 
lation of the Soul, but its entry into a blessedness that has no end. 

The chastening of an individual's ““4 ^ inequality o" man is empha- 
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of dust. The Soul is never completely separated from matter until its final release. When th e 
Karmic body is shuffled off, he reaches the home of his spirit. 

The distinctive doctrine of Jaina logic is known as Syadvada or the Saptabangi or th e 
seven forms of predication about Reality. Every proposition gives us only a perhaps ai ‘m ay 
be or’ a Syad. There is nothing indisputable or certain in the endless comp exity of things 
There are seven different ways of stating of a thing (1) is, (2) is not, (3) is and is not, (4) j s 
unpredicable, (5) is and is unpredicable, (6) is not and is unpredicable and (7) is, is not and i s 
unpredicable. This doctrine insists on the correlativity of affirmation and negation. All things 
are existent and non-existent. Jainism makes the principle that truth is relative to our stand, 
points, a basic or fundamental concept. 

Knowledge according to the Jainas, is not to be pursued for its own sake but for the sake 
of liberation. The Jainas follow the maxim : Do not live to know, but know to live. Know, 
ledge is in the soul and perfect knowledge is free from doubt ( samsaya ), perversity ( vimoha ) 
and indefiniteness ( vibhrama ). The Jainas believe that the innate nature of Soul, is one of 
perfection which can be manifested when the hindrances are removed. 


There are striking resemblances in the doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism. It has been 
argued that the two systems are one and that Jainism is only an offshoot of Buddhism. Both 
religions were patronised by the Maurya rulers. Both Mahavira and Gautama Buddha were of 
royal birth and were almost contemporaiy. Both denied the authenticity of the Vedas and 
ignored the idea of God. To both life is a calamity to be avoided at all costs. They glority 
poverty, purity, and peace. The remarkable resemblance between Jainism and Buddhism, in 
their ethical aspects, is due to the leavening influence of Brahminism on these two religions. 

But on a closer examination a marked divergence between the two system in essential 
points may be discovered. The Jaina theories of the Soul and knowledge are quite different 
from those of the Buddhists. The moral code of Jainism is far more rigorous than that of the 
Buddhists. Jainism advocates grim ideal of asceticism—nakedness, self-torture, and death by 
starvation—as the surest means of attaining Nirvana. It approves of suicide, a fact repudiated 
by Buddhism. Buddhism, on the other hand, inculcates a Middle Path—a simple life free 
from self-torture on the one hand, and luxury and self-indulgence on the other.'Jainism has 
not completely drifted away from Hindusim and employes Brahmanas, as domestic chaplains 
for the performance of birth and death ceremonies and even for temple worship. The Jainas 
are not opposed to the caste system which they in principle, relate to one’s conduct. ‘By one’s 
actions one becomes a Brahmana, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, or a Sudra’. Jainism has made 
the laity an integral part of the community whereas in Buddhism the laity has no significant 
role. The Buddhists relied mainly on the Samgha —the main instrument of their missionary 
activity. “Brahmans, Jainas and Buddhists all alike aim at the attainment of perfect know¬ 
ledge; but the Brahmana, by his gayatri prayer, acknowledges his dependence on a Supreme 
Being as the source of all enlightenment; while the formulas of the Jainas and the Buddhists 
are simply expressive of their belief in the divinity of humanity—the efficacy of human ex¬ 
ample, and the power of unassisted human effort.” 2 


It has been suggested that Jainism survived in India, whereas Buddhism perished in the 
land of its origin and acquired new life in foreign lands. At one time Jainism supported the 
cult of stupas and the Tirthankaras were worshipped in temples in the form of icons. 


2. Monier Williams, Buddhism and Jainism, Quoted in Studies in Buddhism (1978), p. 98. 
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ina re iigious literature is generally dull and pedantic, but is full of ethical virtues. There 

however, passages in the Jaina scripture which evince humane feeling. Discussing the 
^ctrine of non-violence, the Acaranga-sntra echoes non-attachment and self-restraint: 

A wise man should be neither glad nor angry, for he should know and consider 
the happiness of all things. .. Life is dear to the many who own fields and 
houses, who get dyed and coloured clothes and jewels and earrings and grow 
attached to them . .. Only those who are of controlled conduct do not desire 
these things; therefore, knowing birth and death, you should firmly walk the 
path. 3 

jaina Canonical Literature 

According to tradition the original doctrines taught by Mahavira were contained in four 

n old texts styled Purvas. Towards the close of the fourth century B.C., Sthu a a ra 
te ne d a great council at Pataliputra and reconstructed the Jaina canon in twe ve 
Sections, superseding the fourteen Purvas. This canon was accepted only by •« «‘‘ ^ 

The Digambaras claimed that the old canon was hopelessly lost. The exist g 
fnallv settled and reduced to writing at a council at Valabhi in the 5th century . . y 
JjmelheWelfth Anga had been lost to oblivion, while new additions had been made m the 
form of the Upangas or minor sections and various lesser works. 

The sacred literature of the Jaina canon is written in a form of Prakrit called Ar 
Magadhi and may be grouped as follows: 

(i) The twelve Angas 

(ii) The twelve Upangas 

(iii) The ten Prakimas 

(iv) The six Chhedasutras 

(v) The four Mulasutras 

(vi) Miscellaneous texts 

(i) A T the 

aTinteresting accountof Gosala Makkhaliputta, the founder of the Ajivika sect 
an interest g dogmatic a nd mythological in character. 

seventh Upangas. ( j ea j w j t h various doctrinal matters. 


00 


iii) 

iv) 


)„«ed in A.L. Basham'f^Wer Tha, Was India (1956), p. 293 
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Mahavira, the various Jaina schools and the rules to be observed by the monks. But 
the principle treatise on the rules of conduct of the Jaina monks and nuns is another 
Kalpasutra which forms the fifth Chhedasutra. 

(v) The four Mulasutras form the kernel of the Jaina texts. 

(vi) Among the separate canonical texts mention may be made of Nandsutta ( Nandisutra ) 
and Anuyogadara (Anuyogadvara )—a sort of encyclopaedic texts containing 
accounts of the different branches of knowledge of Jaina canon. 


The Jainas have vast non-canonical literature in the form of commentaries, kavyas, ly. 
rics, etc. Haribhadra, one of the most famous commentators, who flourished in the second 
alf of the ninth century A.D., is reputed to have composed 1,444 works. Santisuri, Devendragani 
and Abhayadeva were other commentators who lived in the 11th century A.D. 

The Jainas possess an extensive poetic literature, called charitras and Prabandhas, which 
are mostly didactic in characters. Among the celebrities, Hemachandra, was a veritable gen- 
ius whose knowledge embraced grammar, lexicography, poetics, metrics and philosophy, 
aving spent most of his life at the capital of Gujarat under the patronage of the Chalukya 
ing Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) and his successor Kumarapala (1143-1171 a.d.), 
emac andra wrote his monumental work Trishashtisalaka-purusha-charita (lives of 63 men) 
regar ed as the epic literature of the Jainas. But from the point of view of literary history, the 
inore va uable is the appendix to this book, Parisishta-Parvan or Sthaviravali-charitra the 
biography of the earliest teachers of Jainism. 


There are semi-historical works like Prabandha-chintamani of Merutunga (1306 ADI 
of <1349 A.D.). Jinasena’s Harivamsa-purana (783 & 

* Sa " Iar ‘-'^akaha and Siddharshi’s (906 A.D.) UpamM-Bhava-prapancha- 
. . , ma >' also be mentioned. Among the few other writers who are held in high esteem bv 
the Jamas, Umasvati or Umasvamin, Amitaga.i and Chamunda-Maharaja are the most imnor 

hfe T h0 fl0Unshed ln the 7th eentuty A.D. contributed no less than 500 works V 

notice of them and that some of their works are of imnnrtaiAf 0pponents have taken 
today. In the south where they have worked among the DraJlH^ Eur °, pean science even 
promoted the development of these languages The Kanare P .® 0p,es ’ they have also 
guages rest on the foundations erected ^ Iitea * ^ 


BUDDHISM 


Like Jainism, Buddhism also was founded by an illustrinnc v u 
Siddhartha, his family name Gautama, his father’s name S . hatriya - Hls own was 
was the heir to the Sakya kingdom and was brought un . daoda ^ a an d motlier’s Maya. He 
Sakyas, by the second wife of Suddhodana MahavAA Kapilavastu . the capital of the 
after his birth. ’ Mahaya P atl > his mother having died seven days 


4. R.C. Dwivedi, Contribution of Jainism to Indian Culture ( 1975 ), p 3 
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Young Gautama recei Vcd . __ 

management of the horso . 7° no,ma > Sakva ka,..- . . • 

YasodharaandhadusonRah. d | Chari ° t and lribal customs * in t,1c usc of wca pons, 

mudane world cast a deep L n ’ Who ,ater became his discing uf l amcd lo a SaR y a lad y 
flashed into his mind when h ° U the rcfl cctivc mind of Cn hc burdcn and miscr y ofthc 
pie, an ascetic and a corn! Y SaW foilr persons in four h m 3ma * Thc idca of 1 renunciation 
semi-nude dancing gi r | s A ?', l,s dis 8nst for worldly nlea^ 10111 sla8CS ~ an old man . a crip- 
his home, put on 380 of 29, just 3r ° USCd by the si8ht of 

n h 8arb of an ascetic and Janh? blrth °/ h,ssonRaha > a . Gautama left 
He traversed a number of V iii» ... ^ of salvalio " for mankind. 

there under the guidance of Arada'i?? 3t ,ast bc reacb ed the city of Vaisali He qtudipH 

^ a " d rf^ ,he SeVentl > sla 8^of medit^t'^ 6 \ exponent °^ San khya school of phHoso- 
Kalama, he left his hermitage 0 „| y to become s .T'M°‘ bei " S sa,isficd wilh ,he teachings of 
who was then living in , he outskirts of » ofanolhertea ^ Rudraka Ramapuba, 

highest stage of meditation did not ead rf f ' eVcn his ,eacher who “ cached the 
and along with five other Brahmana ascefa libera,io "- He ac <=«rdingly left him 

to get enlightenment through the fervour bj d hlroself t0 bo <% mortification hoping 
the point of death due to exertion and llTT asceticism - One night when he was on 

keep his body active. On account of this the r’ ^ deC ' ded t0take food jusl sufficient to 
him. ® ’ the Bra| tmana companions of Gautama deserted 

of the Neranjana river and^at rnder 3 ^™!^ ? ^r'h ’ modern Bodh8aya on the banks 

he had attained enlightenme.T a,T/.T W '‘ h the reS °' Ve no110 rise from his “ at until 

became the Buddha fie f a " er “ ense e * erti ™. b ' finally realised the Truth and 

became me Buddha (the Enltghtend one). For seven weeks he remained in blissful commun- 

,on with his newly acquired knowledge. A. that time he was in his thirty-fifth year ’ 

The remaining forty-five years of his life were spent wandering on foot to preach the truth 
as he had realised it. The first sermon was preached at Samath near Banaras to former disci- 
pies who had left him when he gave up rigid austerities. His earliest converts were Sariputta 
and Mogallana, who received the truth from Assaji, one of the five original disciples. Other 
famous disciples were Upali, Kasyapa and Ananda, Buddha’s cousin and favourite pupil. 
Tradition ascribes to this Ananda the repetition from memory of many of the discourses that 
the Buddha preached, none of which were recorded during his lifetime. 

The Buddha preached most of his sermons at the Kosala capital city, Sravasti. Travelling 
beyond Kosambi, he visited Mathura on the Yamuna, though he did frequent Kuru-land more 
than once. In the opposite direction he passed regularly through Rajgir and Gaya and visited 
the newly cleared region of Dakkhinagiri near Mirzapur. Death came to him at the age of 
eighty at Kusinara, the capital of the Mallas, on the way from Rajgir to Sravasti. 

The Pali Sutta-pitaka consisting of the five Nikayas, viz., Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, 
Anguttara and Khuddaka forms the chief source of our knowledge of Buddha’s teachings. 
The Sutta-pitaka formally attributed to Gautama contains many additions and alterations 
made by succeeding generations of his disciples. 

The Buddha was well acquinted with the religious beliefs and philosophical speculations 
of his time and accepted those which appeared to him reasonable. Avoiding metaphysical 

adherence to doubtful dogmas. 
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The Buddha observed that all phenomenal objects including the worldly beings w ere 

The Buddha oos materia , e , enie nts which, however, changed ceaselessly 

constituted of vanou 0 f dynamism and arrived at the conclusion that a bej ng 

From this he dev e,0 P e ^ ,J jt) , a) t0 an everlasting state of peace (nitya, nirv anp ) 

should rise above the chang * . .. to Nirvana than with the exposition of Nirvana 0r 

only reality, according to the Buddha, is Nirvana, which is n ot 

mere negation of everything (abhavamatra). 

The contains (he Buddhas teachings^ 

" ‘FourNoble Truths' and the ‘Noble Eightfold Pa* ^ is , J w J 

all the Buddhist secs. The firs, truth ,s «";^“ decay . mother words, the coti 
ever a being possesses in this wor is su j . ^ j t j s always accompanied with 

nation of five aggregates (Khandhas) ends J ch is due to thirs ^ 

pain. The second truth is Dukkha-samudaya 8 of well-known formula kno Wn 

worldly objects. The second trut is en arg of twelve terms, which traces the 

as the Law of Causation ( Paticcci- amt ^ a ’ varieties—absence of a permanent som 

sources of suffering to ignoranceof all phenomena 
(i anatta ) the root cause of the notion of I-ness, mom ry linf wj ra hi es The third t n „i 

objects («m); and all worldly object!i being (he corap i ete detachment from 
is Dukkbanirodha or the destruction of worldly t • fhAir rtnssessinn Thefn.mu 

desires, relinquishment of all worldly objects and of desires or 

truth is Attangika-magga or the path of eightfold practices to be taken up by one seeking 
emancipation. The four noble truths cannot be realized by a common man. ey are riyasacca 
(Aryasatya ) meant only for those who have advanced spiritua y. 

The core of Buddhism is the noble eightfold path. The first is proper vision: the world i s 
filled with endless sorrow generated by selfishness, uncontrolled desire and cupidity on the 
part of mankind. The annihilation of this desire is the path to peace for all. The second step is 
proper aims: not to covet wealth and indulge in the enjoyment of the senses and in luxury ; to 
love humanity and to increase the happiness of others. The third path is proper speech: lies, 
calumny, vituperation, frivolous talk spoils the organisation of society. The fourth path is 
proper action : theft, adultery, stealing, fornication would lead to great disasters in soceity. 
Right action is unselfish action. To Buddha prayer, ritual and sacrifices have no value. ‘Better 
homage to man grounded in the Dharma than to Agni for a hundred years’: Fifth path, proper 
livelihood: no man should make his living by questionable means and honest methods alone 
should be followed. Sixth path, correct mental exercises, i.e., controlling passions so as to 
prevent the rise of bad thoughts. By asubha-bhavana or reflection of the evil, one can ac¬ 
quire a distaste for all that is bad. It is only through correct mental discipline that one can 
destroy attachment, anger, envy and pride. Seventh path, correct awareness: to be over con¬ 
scious of the impermanence of the body and to meditate upon means for the removal of 
worldly evils. Eighth path is proper meditation which results in tranquillity or Samadhi. Medi¬ 
tation is deliberate effort to eliminate egotism and to unravel the real truth. 


The eightfold path is sometimes divided into four stages where each is marked by the 
breaking of the fetters which bind man to earth. The first of these fetters is the delusion of a 
personal self (Satkayadristi), which has to be guarded against. The second obstacle is scepti¬ 
cism ( Vicikiisa ). He who is released from the delusion of the ego and from belief in ceremo¬ 
nialism, is said to have entered the first stage in the noble path and is called the Srotapanna, 
i.e ., who has got into the stream. The two next obstacles to be overcome are sensuality (kania) 
and malevolence ( Pratigha ). The second state of the noble path is attained when these are 
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t -,j. b : Nl : 'V Rl l K'.IOUS NK)Vi-MliNIS 

js Jriagami, i « < one 'v ho \s in nol C0|J , 01,11 ho reborn in the world. 'I he third 

to attain NiiVim.i. OiUt*r nu|>ctlin\cniN * °* ,m>u hot will be robom among the 

oflhe world,pride,sclf*tTigh( COU!kI>eSs .. , , U,U| "K loi malciial nod immttteriulpleasures 
peonies ao ,irh.:i (\\ orthy) and actains /mv o' 0 * ° ** KS1 ' b'ttcrs mc lorn asunder, lie 


The obsers.ioec of the n . . 

(n >l (ChMJ) and to intellectual - ° ' ^ ,cnds 


.„ BOI dcvcln n> ~ lo physical control(.V//o),mental con- 

^xltrtrd m the Im.mi). u, c a j 1 *' mcm U rajna). By observance of Silo (moral code 
, nC xiiiatumal practices enunciated in dl? v7, * PC , r, , CCl hrahamacl 'art, by that of Chllla 
, al ,-.v menial discipline and bv th u „r • ” •“ ° ,U ' ,c ‘*bhUlhamma pitakas) the adept at- 
l adept icaiiecs Truth or Kc^, *H«:lpH™i provided in Suu,,pl.aka) 


IV phenomenal world has no real 


,, >. ripples on a sheer ot u „ J cx,N,cncc ~il is only momentary, similar to waves on 

Mates that the constituted lnw « r depcr.dcmori B ma- 
„ i-. f t i,_ U j U . hi is m a dynamic stale, impermanent and a source of 

V rWinn a, «i ' V 10 ^ C "? r ^ * s conditioned by causes. The coming into being 
w tC , . . ** a '" c as tls cessation, is accounted for in Pratityasamulpada. “Then the 

piosctv nc.». mini, t ic irst watch of the niglu, fixed his mind upon the chain of causation, 


** ^ l,ccl an re ' crsc or< ^ cr * hrom ignorance spring the Samskaras (conformations), from the 
Liras springs consciousness, from consciousness spring name and form, from name and 
form spnnr. the six provinces (of the six senses, eye, car, nose, tongue, body or touch and 
mind >. lrom the six provinces spring contact, from contact springs sensation, from sensation 
springs thirst (or desire), from thirst springs attachment, from attachment springs becoming, 
from bee oming spr ings birth, from birth springs old age and death, grief, lamentation, sutTer- 
r < dejection and despair. Such is the origin of this whole mass of suffering. Again, by the 
destruction of ignorance, which consists in the complete absence of lust, the Samskaras are 
destroy c d; by the destruction of the Samskaras, consciousness is destroyed; by the dcstruc- 
; H >n of consciousness, name and form are destroyed, by the destruction of name and form, the 


, 1V provinces ar c destr oyed, by the destruction of the six provinces, contact is destroyed; by 
•Sc destruction of contact, sensation is destroyed, by the destruction ol sensation, thirst is 
destroyed; by the destruction of thirst attachment is destroyed; by the destruction ol attach* 
mril bec oming is destroy ed; by the destruction of becoming birth is destroyed; by the dc- 
turn of birth, old age and death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection and despair arc 
A-uro> f J Such is ihc cessation ol tliit whole mass of sulTcring." 5 

1hc » h(llc tchenic rots on «vn*o or ignorance. Individuality is the product or ovWyo 

and karma 

I'hc philosophy of Buddhism is intensely rationalistic. It believes in the law of karma and 

„t:nh The ptesen, ts f J ^ vious Zh of the Buddha, and his final 

hrnh . „h the *««!£££ v „ 10 us deeds of self-sacrifice. 'ITrough Buddhism rejects 
H ^ plain the mechanism by which the continuity of Karma 


licitin oset o 

uanun,patron of * ^“^Jnued by Ore chasm of death. 

^r:;;i.,::idob J ec,ofBud^ 

='^red^:^ 


Milaisgta I I 


.3 Quoted in S. Hadhdr.slman's Wtt 


P»l/dl 0 /i<ii I. (Idt> 2 ). PP aid-". 
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subject to decay {ajar a), disease ( avyadhi ) or death (amrita); it is free from grief {as oka) an 
impurity (,asamklishta ); it is the incomparable {anuttara) and highest goal {Yogakshema), \ 
the Majjhima Nika)>a, Nirvana is described as unborn, unoriginated, unconstituted, undecayj j 
undying, free from diseases, grief and impurities; it is the supreme end that is attained by t|J 
best exertion It is described in the same Nikaya as the highest perfection which is to ^ 
achieved by the utmost exertion {Yogakshema). The inconceivability of Nirvana is beauty 
fully expressed in the Sutta-Nipata : 

Just as the flame of a lamp struck by a gust of wind disappears and cannot be traced, so 
also does a perfect saint, freed front name and form, disappears without leaving any 
trace. That which disappears is immeasurable, i.e., infinite, and hence there are no 
words by which it can be spoken of. As it is bereft of all dhammas, ft goes beyond the 
range of conventional language. 6 

The keynote of the Buddha’s teaching is that the five constitutent which make a being ar , 

without a seif (anatm a), impermenent ( anitya ) and are a 30Llrc ® 0 su u fl )- The 

Buddha refuses to recognise the existence of the Soul: ‘The body is no the eternal soul, ft, 
it tends towards destruction. That which is transitory, evil and liable to change, is not the 
eternal soul’. The Buddha does not believe in the existence of the Atman (soul) as enunciated 
in the JJpanishads. According to him there is nothing everlasting. Everything is transitory 


{anitya). 

Buddhism, like Jainism, is essentially a moral code, rather than a metaphysical or reii. 
gious system. In his attitude to metaphysical problems, the Buddha was more .akin to Kant. To 
both metaphysics is incapable of solving the hidden nature of things To bothmoral law is the 
supreme guide of life, a law above gods and men. Contrary to the belief of the existing 
Brahmanism Buddhism rejects the infallibility of the Vedas, condemns animal sacrifices and 
the meaningless ceremonies and rituals, and rejects the superiority of the Brahmanas and 

caste system. 


Buddhism offered to the masses a welcome relief from the priest-ridden and caste-ridden 
Brahmanism. By abolishing caste-distinctions, the'Buddha raised the status of the lower or¬ 
ders who in accepting Buddhism obtained their social and spiritual freedom. To his disciples, 
Buddha ordained: ‘Go into all lands and preach this gospel. Tell them that the poor and the 
lowly, the rich and the high, are all one, and that all castes unite in this religion as do the rivers 
in the sea.’ The causes of the success of Buddhism are the three jewels of (1) Buddha, (2) the 
dharma or the law and (3) the Sangha or the brotherhood. The magnetic personality of the 
Buddha exercised a tremendous influence on the minds of men. The institution of the Sangha , 
in which females could also be admitted and where the members enjoyed equal rights irre¬ 
spective of their castes, attracted many. Buddhism succeeded so well because it was a reli¬ 
gion based on love and humanity. The sublime grandeur of the Buddha’s teachings struck a 
new note in the religious environment of the time. “One may conquer a thousand men in 
battle, but he who conqders himself is the greatest victor.” ‘Let a man overcome anger by 
kindness, evil by good.’ ‘Not by birth, but by his conduct alone, does a man become a low 
caste or a Brahmana. “No voice like Buddha’s ever thundered into our ears the majesty of the 
good. It is the flaming ideal of righteousness that helped Buddhism to succeeed as a religion. 
The missionary spirit contributed considerably to the spread of the gospel”. 7 


6. Quoted in Nalinaksha Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, (I960), p. 280. 

7. Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, I, 1962, p. 475. 
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A . j v jgW’RK LIG,ous MOVEMENTS 
- 

of Buddhism 

Fo ur General Councils marked the first fa, 

n d literature. The first Buddhist Council was hcld^u 1,1 C * lislor y °f the Buddhist religion 
Jr*. of he B “"ha. A, this 

°f the Order and Ananda' an V’ ° n . C °5 t * le chtif disciples, recited the 
’at collection of the Buddha’s sermons on matt ° 1Cr r t * lsci P lc > recited the Suita pitaka, the 

g A second council was held at Vaisall 

un cil there was a schism in the Buddhist Orrf ° years after thc Buddha ’ s death. Atthis 
jj S ciph ne - B s P'’ t c hurch into two branches Te 0stens '^*y over small points of monastic 
/Pali Theravada). The Stahviravada or the ortl * h ° ^ a ^ asan Shikas and the Sthaviravadins 
r e vlonese Buddhism. The Theravada becam 0X . view ’ is said to be the lineal ancestor of 
Jhasanghika orAchariyavadainto seven. A1 Uhlso is" Y d ' Vided ‘ nt ° eleven sects and the 
few sub-sects of the Mahasanghika ernim • f . 8 Sects were fundamentally Hinyanists, 

l^ahayanisn,. * gr ° Up mtrodu “ d some new doctrines which gave rise 

According to the Tibetan tradition Mahakarh rho 
fhe founder of Slhaviravada ( Theravada\ MaE - ’ a natlve of Ujjayini (Avanti) was 

?' adopted Pali as the language oTits canl , 8 KaUSambi and Ujjayini as i,s centres ,his 

Lahendra. The most important branch of the Thl Was , propag f ed m Ce y |on by Asoka ' s so". 

^ Dtahniahhadra The lanonno e * Theravada was the Sarvaslivada whose founder 

W3S tTmost i^he „n«h 8 H M n0 " WaS SanSkrit - Sarvasmada and its branches 

n ° ur,shd Tf*” be "°^ and Wle ded great influence from the time of Asoka to that of 
Kamshka who was ,ts mostloyttl SU p porter . During , he KushaI)a p(;riod ft spread (o central 

Asia an e tna. e iterature of the Sarvastivada has been preserved only in the 

Chinese and the Tibetan translations. The Sarvastlvadim were realists who believed in the 
existence of both material and mental elements. In opposition to the belief of the 
Uahasanghikas they held the Buddha to be a historical figure who was not infallible. The 
eightfold noble path (Arya ashtangika Marga) was the fundamental principle which they 
adopted. This sect later became known as the Vaibhashikas as it attached more importance to 
the Vibhashas (commentaries) rather than to the Sutras (original sayings). Several other sects— 
Mahaisasaka, Sammitiya or Vasiputriya and Sautrantika differed from the Theravada only 
in minor points. 

The Mahasanghika sect claimed Mahakasyapa as its founder. Originally confined to Vaisali 
and its neighbouring regions it spread to the south where it had a larger following. Later, the 
Mahasanghika sect and some of its branches also flourished in the region of Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikonda. According to the Tibetan accounts the literature of the school was written in 
Prakrit language. This sect had a complete Sutta-pitaka, divided into five Nikayas and a 
Vinaya-pitaka , which is now available in the Chinese translation. The Mahavastu is said to 
be a portion of the Vinay-pitaka of this school. This sect believed in the supramundane char¬ 
acter (lokattara) of the Buddha, formulated the theory of mulavijnana or original conscious¬ 
ness and maintained that the arhathood was not the highest state and that every individual 
should aspire for Buddhahood. The most popular branches of the Mahasanghikas were the 
Putvasailas, Aparasailas, Uttarasailas and Chaityakas. In addition, the Pali sources men¬ 
tion a few other branches including them under the general heading Andhaka (Andhraka). 
Rooted in the region of Dhanyakataka near Amaravati these schools played an important part 
in the history of Buddhism during the first few centuries of the Christian era. 

The third great council held at Pataliputra under the patronage of Asoka was presided 
over by the learned monk Moggaliputta Tissa. The deliberations of the council resulted in 

dle cxpuls^oli Olf many heretiesand^the establishment of A 
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new section was added to the Pali scriptures, Kathavatthu of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, d Ca |. 
ing with psychology and metaphysics. It was largely through the endeavours of Asoka th at 
Buddhism became a world religion. He sent missionaries to all parts of India from Kashmj r 
to Ceylon and even to Antiochus II of Syria, Ptolemy II of Egypt Ant.gonus Gonatas of 
Macedonia, Magas ofCyrene and Alexander II of Epirus. In spite of the alleged persecution 
under Pushyamitra Sunga, the faith continued to grow. By the beginning o c Christian er a 
the faith reached its phenomenal development and receive pa ronagc r °™ ore igr\ 

rulers. The Greek king Menander still occupies an important place in t ^ ,st ^ito n 

and the famous treatise, the Milinda-panha or Question 5 of king 1 ,n e ^ an d 

the Shinkot (Bajaur) inscription prove that he helped the propaga ion m in the 

hilly region between the Hindukush and the Sindhu. 

The fourth general council of the Buddhist church was held in Kashmir under the| leader- 
ship of Vasumitra and the great scholar Asvaghosa during the reign 0 ‘ Was a 

sectarian affair of the Sarvastivadins whose doctrines were co i i 
Mahavibhasa, considered as the basis of the Vaibhashika movemen . The‘ of th„ 

school explained the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism wit t e altnapth 

pitaka of the Saravastivada school. They rejected the authority o e “ human 

appealed to experience. According to this school, the Buddha was an or ®* n 8, 

the only divine element in the Buddha was his intuitive knowledge. Rejecting the authority 0 f 
the Abhidhamma-pitaka and the Vibhasa, the Sautrantikas maintained that the Sutras were 
the authentic source of the teachings of the Buddha. To the Sautranti as e o jec s were 
nothing but images of a subtle consciousness. 


The session of the Fourth Council coincides as well with the rise of a new sect in Bud¬ 
dhism, called the Mahayana. A cold and dry metaphysics and the negative philosophy of the 
Hinayana failed to evoke enthusiasm among the masses. “The philosophical atheism of the 
Hinayana is the skeleton in the box, the diseased worm in the beautiful flower”. 8 The Mahayana 
offers to all beings salvation by faith, love and knowledge. It is by that feeling of fervent 
devotion, combined with the preaching of active compassion that the creed has enlisted the 
sympathy of common men. The essential ideal of the Mahayana is the bodhisattva which 
implies that anyone, be he a householder or a recluse, is entitled to perform certain meritori¬ 
ous acts (par am it as) in order to attain Buddhahood. These virtures are dana (charity), virya 
(fortitude), sila (morality), kshanti (patience), dhyana (meditation) and prajna (realisation of 
the truth). Later other virtues were added to the list. Instead of striving to become an Arhats 
man should aim at becoming a Bodhisattva, a stage for all these who wished to attain Bud¬ 
dhahood. In his commentary on the Prajnaparamita, Nagarjuna says : ‘Faith is the entrance 
to the ocean of the laws of the Buddha and knowledge is the ship on which one can sail in it. 1 
Fundamentally optimistic in character, Mahayanism believes that the world is a blending of 
good and evil. Every living being is in a sense a Bodhisattva and ultimately all beings will 
attain Nirvana and become Buddha. The Hinayanists reject Mahayanism on the ground that 
its principles were not expounded by the Buddha and its ideal of Buddhahood is hardly 
attainable by every being. These new ideas are developed in an extensive literature—the 
Prajnaparamitasutra, the Saddharmapundarika, the Lankavatara, the Suvamaprabhasa and 
others—which forms the canon of the Mahayana. 


8. Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, I, 1962, p. 589. 
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Originating about the first century B.C. in the Andhra country where the Mahasanghikas 
were predominant, the Mahayana became a potent force at the time of Kanishka and gradu¬ 
ally spread over Northern India in the first or second century A.D. The Mahayana had two 
philosophical schools—the Madhyamika and the Yogachara. The exponents of the 
Madhyamika school were Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva. According to tradition, 
Nagarjuna was a contemporary of Kanishka who wrote the stupendous commentary on the 
Prajnaparamita. But his Madhyamika-karika formed the basic text of the school. Aryadeva 
wrote a commentary on the work and expatiated on the new philosophy in his Chatuhsataka, 
Satasastra and a number of other works. Nagarjuna confessed that the teaching of the Bud¬ 
dha related to two kinds of truth, the relative, conditional truth and transcendent absolute 
truth. To Nagarjuna everything was illusory and unreal (void). But in his notion of the Void 
there was an attempt to discover the nature of Ultimate Reality. The great void underlying all 
the universe was, in fact, the body of Essence itself, the Primaeval Buddha; Nirvana. Final 
eternal bliss was for all who would perceive it—not something remote and cold. Asanga and 
his younger brother Vasubandhu founded the Yagachara or Vijnanavada in the fourth century 
A.D. According to some scholars the first exponent of this system was Bodhisattva Maitreya 
who was the teacher of Asanga and lived in the third century. Like the Madhyamikas, the 
Yogachara looks upon the world as an illusion; but this illusion is mental illusion and consid¬ 
ers Vijnana or consciousness as real. Yogachara’s concept of alaya-vijnana is based on a 
study in the inner workings of the human mind calculated to help us to realise the forces and 
conditions that lie within us, that either favour or retard our progress towards the final goal of 
Nirvana. The Lankavatara Sutra, a lengthy text of great subtlety, is the most important work 
of the Yogachara school. 

The Buddhist Church 

The phenomenal success of Buddhism was due to the organisation of the Samgha or the 
Buddhist Church. The Buddhists pay reverence in their daily prayers to the Holy Trinity : ‘I 
seek refuge in the Buddha; I seek refuge in the Dhamma; I seek refuge in the Samgha.' The 
membership, of the Buddhist church was open to all persons, male or female, irrespective of 
any caste, above fifteen years of age. A candidate for admission had to attach himself to a 
preceptor who led him before an assembly of monks and made a formal proposal for admit¬ 
ting him to the Church. The permission being obtained, he was to be ordained as a monk after 
putting on the three yellow or orange robes of the Order, ceremonially shaving his head, and 
pronouncing the ‘Three Jewels’ and the ‘Ten Precepts’. The ten precepts were : abstention 
from (i) killing, (ii) stealing, (iii) adultery, (iv) speaking falsehoods, (v) drinking intoxicating 
liquor, (vi) afternoon meals, (vii) witnessing dances, music, etc. (viii) the use of garlands, 
unguents, etc. (ix) the use of high or broad beds and (x) the acceptance of gold and silver. 
These precepts were not lifelong vows but earnest resolves. Strictly a monk might own only 
eight requisites—three robes, a waist-cloth, an alms-bowl, a razor, a needle and a cloth to 
strain his drinking water in order to save the lives of any protozoa (animalculae) it might 
contain. The monk had to beg his food every morning from door to door. But his practice 
later on became a mere formality or dropped altogether when the monasteries grew wealthy. 

There was no central organisation to regulate the numerous monasteries and enforce uni¬ 
formity and this defect was sought to be remedied by the convocation of general councils, 
whenever any occasion arose. Buddhist monastic affairs were managed by a general meeting 
of the monks, with a regular system of procedure and standing orders. The chief monk or 
abbot was not nominated, but held office by the suffrage of all the monks. All decisions 
needed the unanimous consent of the assembled monks and differences were referred to a 
committee of elders. 

A.I.H.A.C.—6 
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Even’ fortnight on the evenings of the full and new moons te tm ' ' c for 
upavasatha (in Pali, upasatha), an act of general confession. After t e e t k ^». e re$j. 
dent, two speakers, one of Dharnma and the other on 1 mm\i. \> ere se ee . ten emona^ 
tic rules (Patimokkha) were recited and each monk was asked whether he had transgress^ 
any rule during the preceding fortnight. If his offence was serious, a committee of elders, t 0 
whom the case was referred, might impose penance or expel him trom the O er. The nuns 
formed a distinct community for which a special code ot rules was framed. The general 
tendency was to assign a subordinate position to the nuns and to place them under a general 
supervision of the monks. For three months during the rainy season the monks w ere required 
to live in a settled recluse. 


Decline of Buddhism in India 

The Gupta age may be regarded as an era of Brahmanic revival. Although the Gupta 
rulers were not hostile to Buddhism, but their avowed enthusiasm for Brahmanism did much 
to foster that religion to the detriment of Buddhism. Towards the close of the fifth century 
A.D., the Huna invasion dealt a mortal blow to Buddhism in north-western India by unleash¬ 
ing a vandalism of the worst kind in which they destroyed numerous monasteries and massa¬ 
cred countless monks. The first real persecution came early in the seventh century' with king, 
Sasanka of Bengal who made deep inroads into the Gangetic plain and destroyed many Bud¬ 
dha images besides desecrating the Bodhi tree at Gaya. In the 7th century A.D. Hiuen Tsang 
saw ruins of great monasteries although Harshavardhana’s patronage of Buddhism 
reinvigorated the decaying religion in North India. But the fact remains, as recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim that Buddhism was already a spent force except in Bengal and the Uttar 
Pradesh. 

From the end of the Gupta period onwards Indian religious sects became more and more 
infected with necromancy and sexual mysticism the impact of which was felt in Buddhism as 
well. A third sect of Buddhism the ‘Vehicle of the thunderbolt’ ( Vajrayana ) appeared under 
the Pala kings of Bengal and Bihar in the 8th century. The followers of the new sect taught 
that salvation could best be attained by acquiring magical powers. The Vajrayana or Tantric 
Buddhism introduced many esoteric practices in which wine, women and sexual promiscuity 
were the most essential things. By the beginning of the ninth century Vajrayana was so 
firmly entrenched in India that even the great monastery of Nalanda, hitherto a great centre of 
Mahayanism and of university learning, became the headquarters of Vajrayana . 

Although weakened by internal dissensions and spiritual decay, Buddhism found its last 
hope of sustenance among the Pala emperors of Bengal and Bihar. The monasteries at Bodh- 
Gaya, Nalanda, Odantapuri (Bihar) and Vikramasila proved that Buddhism was still redolent 
even in its decay. Buddhist missioiflaries of the Pala monasteries went to Tibet and translated 
thousands of Buddhist works into Tibetan language. Buddhism, already enjoying a precari¬ 
ous existence, could not withstand the Muslim raiders like Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad 

Bakhtyar Khalji who systematically desecrated Nalanda and other monasteries of Bihar and 
put to sword thousands of monks. 

Buddhism died a natural death in India. It is a travesty of truth that Buddhism failed to 
meet the onslaught of priestly fanaticism. It is true that Kumarila Bhatta (c. 700 A.D.) and 
ankaracharya (c. 788-820 a.d.) sharply criticised the short-comings of Buddhism but it was 
e natural reaction of Hinduism against the excrescences that had gathered round due to 
cci ents o history. Buddhism and Brahmanism came very near each other so much that in 
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early medieval India Buddha came to be looked upon as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. 
In feet as S. Radhakrishnan says, “Buddhism has left a permanent mark on the culture of 
India. Its influence is visible on all sides. The Hindu faith has absorbed the best of its eithics.” 9 
The Buddhist Literature 

The Pali canon of the Buddhists consists of three pitakas or Tripitakas known as Vittaya, 
Suita and Abhidhamma. The first deals with monastic discipline, the second ethical princi-. 
pies and the last metaphysical principles underlying the doctrine. 

The Vmaya-bitaka comprises the following texts: Patimokkha, Sutta Wbhanga, Kandhakxxs 
and Parh'ara. Originally containing only 152 rules, which were later extended to 227, 
PatimobJia contains a list of monastic rules of discipline together with atonements for trans¬ 
gressing them. The Sutta Vibhanga is the explanation of the Suttas of the Patimokkhas. 

The Kandhakas are divided into the A iahavagga and the Chulavagga and form a valuable 
supplement to the Sutta \%hanga. The Mahavagga (great action) lays down rules for admis¬ 
sion to the Order; the mode of life during the monsoon season, observance of the Uposatha 
ceremony, and covers the most insignificant details in the daily life of a monk. There are 
some narratives in simple form which embody' the Buddhist moral principles. The chulavagga 
(smaller section) contains rules for the Bhikkus, their daily life, offences, expatiations and 
penances as well as duties of nuns. Parivara, the last-book of the Vinaya, is a sort of cat¬ 
echism, indexes, appendices and lists of the preceding books. 

The Sutta Pitaka, a very important part of Buddhist literature is divided into five collec¬ 
tions or Nikayas : (1) Digha, (2) Majjhima, (3) Samyutta, (4) Anguttara and (5) Khuddaka. 
These are either sermons of the Buddha preceded by a short introduction of dialogues in 
prose. 

1. The Digha Nikaya is a collection of long sermons containing 34 svttas which explain 
the origin of the universe, rebirth, self-control, asceticism, nirvana, artificiality of the 
caste system, etc. Each Sutta is complete in itself and is preceded by a short introduc¬ 
tion describing the occasion on which the Buddha delivered it. Some suttas are in the 
form of dialogues between Gautama and an atheist. One of the most important suttas in 
this series, Mahaparinibbana-sutta gives an interesting account of the last days of the 
Buddha, his last speeches, his death and funeral ceremonies. 

2. The Majjhima Nikaya (collection of medium suttas ) is composed of three books of 50 
suttas which deal with practically all the principles of Buddhism, its relation to Jainism, 
various forms of asceticism, the superstitions and socio-political conditions of the time. 
Besides discourses and dialogues a good many suttas are pure narratives. 

3. The Samyutta Nikaya is a collection of 56 groups {Samyuttas) of suttas mainly bearing 
on psycho-ethical and philosophical problems. This Nikaya highlights Buddha’s good 
sense, his elasticity, keen intuition, courage and dignity, and tender compassion for all 
creatures. 

4. The Anguttara Nikaya, arranged serially in an ascending order, consists of more than 
2,300 suttas arranged in eleven sections. Characterised by sobriety and perspicuity, the 
Anguttara repeatedly emphasises certain doctrinal points. A large number of suttas deal 
with women and with criminal laws of the day. 


9 - Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, 1, 1962, p. 608. 
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(a) 


Khuddakapcuha —A collection of nine short 
they joined the Order. 


texts meant for the young mendicants when 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


it is a fine expositions of the 

The Udana (ecstatic utterances of the Buddha) is divided into eight sections often 
suttas each. Each sutta briefly narrates an event in Buddha’s life. 

The Ith'uttaka It is a book of quotations of 120 short pieces in prose and verse of the 
original sayings of the Buddha. The book expounds with the help of beautiful meta- 
phors and occasional similies the ethical teachings of the Buddha. 

The Sutta Nipata is a collection of poetic suttas in five sections which are of great help 
for studying Buddhism as an ethical religion This Nikaya throws considerable light on 
the social, economic and religious conditions of India in the age of the Buddhist. 


The Dhammapada One of the best known popular te; 
sublime ethical teachings of the Buddha in 423’verses. 


(f, g) The Vlmanavatthu (stories of divine places) and Petavathu (ghost stories) belong to the 
latest strata of the Pali canon. These describe the joys and sufferings enjoyed by men 
after death according to their good or bad deeds on earth. 


(h, i) The Theragatha and Therigatha are collections of poems (gatha ) ascribed to monks 
( thera ) and nuns ( theri ). The Theragatha concerns itself more with inner experience, 
while the Therigatha deals more with external experience. In point of style, they can be 
ranked with the Vedic hymns, the kavyas of Kalidasa and the sataka Amaru. These 
collections afford an interesting glimpse into the social conditions, especially the posi¬ 
tion of women of those days. 


(j) The Jatakas, more than 500 in number, were the most popular vehicle of the Buddhist 
propaganda. They contain fables, fairy tales, romances, adventures and narratives in 
which the central hero is always the Bodhisattva. These stories are narrated in prose 
interspersed with poetry. Besides affording valuable material on social and economic 
conditions of Buddha’s time, the Jatakas furnish particulars about the life of common 
man. 

(k) The Niddesa (exposition) is a commentary by Sariputta on 33 Suttas of the last two 
chapters of the Sutta Nipata. 

(l) The Patisambhidammagga (Path to analysis) is among the latest of the canonical books 
and is really a philosophical work. 

(m) The Apadana is a collection of stories in verse of heroic and glorious deeds of self- 
sacrifice and piety of the Buddhist saints. 

(n) The Buddhavamsa contains poetic legends of 24 Buddhas who predeceased Gautama 
Buddha during the last 24 Kalpas. 

(o) The Chariya-pitaka a collection of 35 Jatakas in verse, illustrates the modes by which 
Bodhisattva had attained the ten paramitas in his previous existence. 
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The Abhidhainmn-pUukii 


. f ,i ' ,,' ^ an y or, einnlily in the Abhidhamma-pitaka as it deals with the same sub- 

* C / i ic vv-rit/ / ° * ( -' ^ Ut * n a 111010 scholastic and elaborate way. The Abhidhamma- 

tMif o » v » < j n "l.* 10 * 01111 Questions and answers with an appeal to dogmatism. It con- 

, S .!. S n ie!) Cn °.°. S ° Katliavatthu or the Vijnanapada , attributed to Moggaliputta 

I issa, is the most important. 


In addition to the canonical literature, there is non-canonical Pali literature the great bulk 
o w tie 1 is ic pro uct of Ceylonese monks. The Indian non-canonical works are the Milinda- 
panha, the Nettipakarana and the Pelakopadesa. 

The Milinda-panha was probably composed in north-west India about the beginning of 
t ic iristian era. The original text being lost, it survives in a Pali translation of the original 
prepare in cylon. The work explains the disputed points of Buddhism in the form of a 
dia ogue netween the Indo-Greck king Milinda (Menander) and the Buddhist priest Nagasena. 
It is written with such literary and dialectical skill that it has been vaguely suggested that the 
author might have known something of Plato. 


Nettipakarana and Pelakopadesa, written by Mahakachchana, a disciple of the Buddha, 
appeared simultaneously with Milinda-panha. The Nettipakarana (book of guidance), a trea¬ 
tise on textual methodology, is the earliest work which gives a systematic treatment of all the 
teachings of the Buddha. Dhammapala wrote a commentary on it in the fifth century A.D. 
Pelakopadesa is a contribution of the Netti and illumines some obscure points left unan¬ 
swered in the Netti. 


A vast literature by way of commentaries grew in order to explain in a coherent way the 
canonical texts and to arrange the subject-matter systematically by adding critical notes on it. 
The greatest commentator of the Pali canon was Buddhaghosa who lived in Ceylon during 
the reign of Mahanama. He wrote Visuddhimagga, the first systematic treatise on the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrines and prepared commentaries on the Pali Tripitaka. 

Of the non-canonical Buddhist literature the two most important works are the Dipavamsa 
and the Mahavamsa . Both these works are written in Pali and based on a common source now 
lost—the Atthakatha Mahavamsa. While the author of Dipavamsa is not yet known, 
Mahavamsa is the work of Mahanama, who flourished in the last quarter of the fifth century 
A.D. Dipavamsa which dates from the 4th century A.D., has no literary merit, but the Mahavamsa 
of the following century, contains some passages of beauty and vigour. 

The Pali literature forms the canon of only one sect of the Buddhists, namely the 
Theravadins. The Sanskrit Buddhist literature which arose mainly in the first centuries before 
and after Christ is the canon of the Mahayana school. The Sarvastivadins of the Hinayana 
school, also, had a Sanskrit canon. A good many fragments of Sanskrit Buddhist canon have 
been recovered from Tibet, Central Asia and China. 

All the Buddhist sects did not possess a more or less complete canon like the Pali Tripitaka 
of the Theravadins. But every sect had one or more treatises, among which Mahavastu , a 
book belonging to the Vinaya-pitaka of the Lokottaravadins, a branch of the Mahasamghikas, 
is the most important. Mahavastu merely contains legends about Bodhisattvas and Buddhas 
and thus a source of many Jataka stories. Although Mahavastu belongs to the Hinayana school, 
some of its doctrines and hymns bear a close resemblance to those of Mahayana school and 
Puranic literature. 

The Vaipulya Sutras constitute the corpus of basic Mahayana texts. They are all in San¬ 
skrit. The earliest text is the Lalitavistara, an embellished story of the life of the Buddha from 
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Ravana of Ceylon. The Dasabhumisvara, translated into Chinese in 297 A D expl f„'!? 
ten steps to attain Buddhahood. Other texts of this school are the CandlZha ' 
Tathagataguhyaka and the Samadhiraja. The Mahayana literature also possesses a rich stl 
ot legends, called avadanas among which the Avadanasataka, the Divyavadana and th 
Avadanakalpalata of Kshemendra are the most important. e 


Some of the greatest writers were associated with the Buddhist Sanskrit literature. Th 
most famous of these is Asvaghosa, a contemporary of Kanishka. Among the many works of 
Asvaghosa, Saundarananda and Buddhacharita, written in the epic style, are the best 
Buddhacharita which gives the traditional account of the life of Buddha has been ranked 
along with the works of Valmiki and Kalidasa. Other works attributed to Asvaghosa are the 
Mahayanasraddhot-pada which expounds Mahayana views and the Vajrasuchi which sharply 
criticises the caste system. A dramatic poem called the Sariputraprakarana, the manuscript 
of which has been discovered in central Asia, is also attributed to Asvaghosa. 

Of all the Buddhist authors, Nagaijuna is by far the most celebrated. Bom in a Brahmana 
family in south India, he embraced Buddhism and became the chief exponent of Mahayana 
Buddhism. He is the author of the Madhyamikasutras in which he advocated middle or rela¬ 
tive reality of things, neither non-existent nor existent in the real sense. His commentrary on 
the Prajnaparamitrasastra is also famous. 


Aryadeva, who was a pupil of Nagarguna wrote the Chatussataka in which he expounds 
the Madhyamika system. A small catechism in five verses named the Hastabalaprakarama r 
the Mushtiprakarana gives the essential doctrines of the unreality of phenomena and two 
kinds of reality. The Yogachara school produced many important philosophers. Chief of these 
were Asanga, whose Sutralankara is the earliest text of the school and Vasubandhu, the younger 
brother of Asanga, whose Abhidharmakosa is held in great esteem by the Mahayanists of 
China and Japan. Both these brothers flourished probably in the 4th or 5th century a.d. Dignaga 
wrote the famous treatiese on logic, the Pramana-samuchchaya. Chandragomin, who flour¬ 
ished in the seventh century A.D., enjoys great reputation as a grammarian, philosopher and a 
poet. Santideva is another great scholar who produced three learned works—the 
Sikshasamuchchaya, the Sutrasamuchchaya and the Bodhicharyavatara. 

With the development of Buddhism as a world religion, Buddhist literature also influ¬ 
enced literature of other countries. Many of its legends and anecdotes form part of the Chris¬ 
tian Gospels. There is a striking similarity between the Buddhist and the Christian legends, 
parables and maxims and it may not be untrue that the Apocrypha, which originated in the 
second and third century A.D., and is admitted by the Roman Catholics as a part of the Old 
Testament, is borrowed largely from the Buddhist literature. Commenting on the Buddhist 
literature U.N. Ghosal observes : 

Some texts (or portions of the same text) are simple and matter-of-fact accounts, while 
others are embellished with much legendary and dogmatic matter. We have thus on the 
one hand the picture of a very human Teacher, earnest in imparting his message to all 
and sundry, remorseless in vanquishing his opponents with his logic, and withal over¬ 
flowing with human sympathy and kindness. On the other hand there is conjured up 
before our eyes a Superman having a long series of proto-types in the remote past, the 
chief incidents of whose career are marked by miracles and legends. Insofar as the 
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of the Founder's career k, '".V ° U)t 1 ml bttve landed down the genuine tradition 
early canonists arc not win^ '*i r ° S1, d,C 5l< '^ cs *bc Buddha's life In the works of 
outline the legend which ' <iU ^ )3C( l ucnl times, They lay down In broad 

books of the Fall common!.. I , ? ^ lbfl rt,,, b° rs of the Ailhakalhas (the source- 
quasi-canonical works. 10 f ° S ^ c iron ^ cs ) unt * by ihe later compilers of Sanskrit 


frame of mind which decried v fJ. wlllcn Buddhism and Jainism nourished was of a critical 
like Buddhism and Jainism and*7® sm : r,n ®® s ® nd riu,als * Between the heterodox religions 
certain sects in which the wordf rl !° d ° X V ® d,c rell fc i()n there grew up among the masses 
feature. The most essential i °0 )Urllcu ar ^ ot * s ant ^ goddesses was the most important 
is intense devotion t^God. CmC ' U ^ " l ° bri "^ thcscsccls about « ***1, that 


which centred^ UDon^the 0 ^^ ™ l>ancfmrat,m was onc of the earliest religious schools 
being whowas nn Tr h,p of a r sonal Bod-Vasudeva-Krishna. He ias a human 

a great Bhakti cult in India. ^ CCrta ' n ' dCal h ' S CharaClCr 3nd beC3me thc nUC,CUS ° f 


the Sutras of Pqnin'^Tl ° \i !° ^ cl f ,cat ' on oft,lc human hero, Vasudeva, is found in one of 
that the Qn, - S Ashtadhyayi in thc fifih century B.C. Thc observation of Megasthenes 

Vasudeva K . a f en ? 1 . people of the Mathura region held Hcrakles (equivalent to 
Vasudeva-Krishna) in high honour proves beyond doubt that thc Bhakti-cult was prevalent in 

. 6 ° U . CCnt y ry D j' * n,is P rocess was completed by the second century b.c. when Heliodorus, 
e Greek ambassador of the Indo-Grcck King Antialcidas became a devotee of Vasudeva 
The Chhandogya Upanishad refers to Krishna, son of Devaki, as a disciple of Ghora of the 
Angirasa family. The latter inculcates tapas (asceticism), dana (charity), arjava (simplicity 
or piety), ahimsa (non-injury), and satyavachana (truthfulness). These are the virtues which 
have been extolled by Krishna in the Gita. 


The first step in thc evolution of Bhagavatism was thc identification of Vasudeva-Krishna 
with the Vedic deity Vishnu, a thing which was accomplished before the composition of 
Bhagavatgita. A further stage in thc development of Bhagavat cult was the identification of 
Vasudeva-Krishna-Vishnu with Narayana. The Taittiriya Arctnyaka regards Narayana, 
Vasudeva and Vishnu as one and the same deity. The idea of Narayana was developed in the 
period of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas and this great god was identified with the Lord 
Krishna of the Gita. The worship of the divine heroes was the most important features of the 
cult. Among the names found in the list Samkarshana or Baladcva, Vasudeva-Krishna, 
Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha were prominent. All of whom belonged to the Vrishni clan 
and were closely related to onc another. Both Samkarshana and Vasudeva were the sons of 
Vasudeva by different wives (Rohini and Devaki), Pradyumna and Samba were thc two sons 
of Vasudeva while Aniruddha was the son of Pradyumna. 


The Bhagvata religion originally confined to the Mathura region spread to western India 
and thc northern Deccan. The Greek ambassador Heliodorus, an inhabitant of Taxila, erected 
a Garuddadhvaja (column with an image of Garuda conceived as the emblem of Vishnu) in 


10. Early Buddhist Historiography in Studies in Indian History and Culture ( 1965), pp. 35-36. 
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Essential Tenets of The Bhagavata Cult 

Tie hishest obiec, ofworship to a Bhagava.a was one God Vtad*™“ ™ 
in his five-fold aspects-^ Hfaw Ammymm and 

aspect of the Lord, the next two being his entanatotv and mcantaton fo ™! 

Jananin aspect characterises him as the inner controller of the acnons o et erv md,vtdu4 
the archa fonn refers to his concrete images as his ausptctous bod.es, M o 
traced in the Bhagavadgita w hich is the best exposition of the doctrine ot Bha^-raQ Sect 
But the \\-uha (phase of conditioned spirit) concept of the Lord did not crxs 
Bhagavaigita was composed. From Para Vasudeva was supposed to emanate Ij-i/Aa. \ asudeva, 
who possessed in full measure the six ideal qualities— Jnana, aisvarya, sakti, bala,vuya an. 
tejas, while each of his three emanations-Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Amruddha pos¬ 
sessed only two of the qualities in turn. The \yuhas are alluded to in the Mahabhareaa , 
although the earlier wmrks do not give a consistent account of them. 


The Bhagavadgita is unique in Indian literature as it imparts in verse lessons in philoso¬ 
phy, religion and ethics in the form of a dialogue betw’eeii Krishna and Arjuna. In the fratri¬ 
cidal war between the Kauravas and the Pandavas Arjuna comes to the battlefield stricken 
with remorse to fight the Kauravas and decides to lay down his arms. It is in this moral 
dilemma, Krishna dissuades his disciple Arjuna from his cowardly course of action by preach¬ 
ing noblest teachings which few can equal in their perennial charm and universal appeal. 

The Karma-yoga or ceaseless activity without attachment is the focal point of the 
Bhagavadgita. The attachment to the fruit of action is the root of all evil and true renuncia¬ 
tion consists in snapping this bond. The goal is self-realisation to be ultimately immersed in 
the Brahman or the Absolute. The Karma-yoga of Gita ennobles the Vedic theory of sacrifice 
by laying down that sacrifice is nothing but self-restraint and self-surrender. 




Jnana-marga or path of knowledge is of two kinds : (1) the understanding of the phenom¬ 
ena of existence externally through the intellect called Vijnana and (2) the integral knowl¬ 
edge, perceived through intuition, of the ultimate principle behind the phenomena, i.e. Jnana. 
It is the attainment of this incomparable Jnana that leads man to final emancipation. 


The Bhakti-yoga, the path of unstinted devotion or emotional attachment to God, as dis¬ 
tinguished from knowledge or action is, according to the Gita, the high road to moksha or 
salvation. Jnana-marga, i.e., meditation on the unmanifested Absolute is an uphill task. To 
the ordinary man the Gita affords an unqualified bliss and solace by inculcating that this 
unmanifested Absolute can act as a personal God, respond to the cry of faith of a devotee and 
rescue him from his distress with His grace. According to the Gita the world is not unreal, it 
does not vanish, but only changes its meaning for one who transcends Maya and enjoys the 
immortality of timeless self-existence. By emphasising the doctrine of rebirth the Gita hopes 
to lead a man to perfection and ultimately to salvation. By presenting the most harmonious 
blend of the apparently conflicting doctrines then prevalent, Gita declares • ‘AH roads to 
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ntoksha (salvation) lead hut unto meArjuna expressed his deep sense of awe at the revela¬ 
tion of Krishna’s divinity: 


\ou are the lather ot the Universe, of all that 
moves and all that moves not, 

its worshiptul and worthy teacher. 

You have no equal—what in the three 
worlds could equal you, 

0 power beyond compare? 


Growth of the Bhagavata Cult 

The cult ot the Bhagavatas had acquired a preponderating influence by the end of the 
third century A.D. and influenced the religious thought or speculations of its rivals in one way 
or other. The Jainas had a great veneration for the founder of Bhagavatism and included 
Vasudeva and Baladeva among the 63 eminent personalities ( Salaka-Purushas ). In many of 
their text the Jaina authors mention the five great heroes of the Vrishni clan with Baladeva at 
thier head and presumably these were done other than Samkarshana, Vasudeva, Pradyuinna 
and Aniruddha. The Jain doctrine of non-violence had been one of the cardinal maxims of the 
Bhagavatas and it is no wonder that the Jaina faith must have been influenced with Hinduism 
and especially with the idea of Krishna worship. The Buddhist faith echoed the tenets of non¬ 
violence and the Saddharma-punda-rika belonging to the first century A.D. contains a good 
manypassages that have striking resemblances with the verse in the Gita. It is quite possible 
that the adoration of Buddha’s footprints was borrowed from the conception of Vishnu’s 
pada. The relation of Bhagavatism with Shaivism though marked with hostility, showed a 
definite tendency of rapprochement when Vasudeva was represented in the Gita as Shankara, 
the best of the Rudras. 

The central cult-deity of the Bhagvatas which acquired a composite character by the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era had absorbed within its fold the solar god Vishnu of the Vedas 
and the cosmic god Narayana of the Brahmanas. This marked a definite stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the Bhagavata cult and strengthened the latter against the heterodox cults of Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism. The doctrine of incarnation, expounded by the Bhagavadgita, was help¬ 
ful in this process of amalgamation. The reconciliation of Bhagavatism with orthodox Brah¬ 
manism not only assured a permanent position to the former but gave a new dimension to the 
latter. The worship of images, unknown in the Vedic period, gradually dominated (he Brahmanic 
religion by relegating sacrifices into the background. 

Shaivism 

The cult of Shiva was current among the Indus Valley people. The Vedic god Rudra with his 
dual nature of violence and pacifism was identified with Shiva. In the Svetasvatara Upanishad, 

Shiva is extolled as the Great God (Mahadeva) and a similar position is accorded to his 
spouse Uma Haimavati in the Kena Upanishad. The Atharva Veda accords unquestioned 
importance to Rudra w here various epithets such as Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva 
and Isana are attributed to him. Shiva is mentioned in the Chullavagga and the Samyutta 
Nikaya. In one of his Sutras Panini records several names of Rudra such as Bhava, Sarva, 

Rudra and Mrida. Patanjali in his commentary refers to Shiva as well as Rudra several times. 

But Patanjali’s first mention of a Shaiva sect in unmistakable language by referring to 
Shivabhavavatas is of unique interest. The Mahabharata includes the Pasupata school among 

__I 
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the five systems Sankhya, Yoga, Pancharatra, Veda and the Pasupata. The existence of the 
Shaiva sect may be traced as early as the second century B.C. It is probable that the Pasupa^ 
sect was founded by a person, variously called Lakulin, Lakulisa and Nakulisa, who was 
regarded by his followers as an incarnation of Shiva. He is considered to be the author of a 
work P anchor thavidya, now lost but quoted by Madhavacharya as follows: ‘He (a Pasupata) 
should bathe thrice a day, he should lie upon dust (or ashes).’ The Athar\>asiras Upanishad 
describes the Pasupata Vrata which consists os besmearing the devotee’s body with ashes 
and the invocation of the mantra. ‘Agni is ashes, vayu is ashes, water is ashes, dry land is 
ashes, the sky is ashes: all this is ashes, the mind, these eyes are ashes.’ 

According to the Pasupatas, there are five ways for releasing the Jh'a from its bonds: 
(1) Karya or effect, viz., that which is not independent; (2) Karana of cause viz. that which is 
independent; (3) Yoga or path; (4) Vidhi or the rule and (5) dukkhanta or the end of misery. 
The first two means involve deep metaphysical concepts. The third. Yoga, connects the indi¬ 
vidual soul with God through the channel of the mind (China). The fourth, 1 Idhi or the rule 
enables the devotee to have communion with the Lord. The Ftdhi consists of several practices 
which are besmearing the body with holy ashes, lying in ashes, singing, dancing, etc. Dukkhanta 
is the final deliverance from sorrow. It is of two kinds : (1) Anatmaka, which is of the 
absolute elimination of misery and (2) Satmaka, which is of the nature of mastery over the 
powers of seeing and acting. The power of seeing is said to be five-fold on account of distinc¬ 
tions in objects: 

(a) Darsana which is knowledge of objects that are subtle; (b) Sravana which is super¬ 
normal hearing of all sounds; (c) Manana which is supernormal knowing of all objects of 
thought; (d) Vijnana which is supernormal knowledge of all sciences and (e) Sarvajnaxva 
which is supernormal knowledge of the principles of all systems. The power of acting is said 
to be three-fold: (a) manojavitva or the power of doing anything instantly; (b) Kamarupitva, 
or the power of assuming a variety of shapes and forms and (c) Vikarana-dharmitva or the 
possession of supreme power even when the senses have been suspended. The acquisition of 
super-normal powers of knowledge and action is possible only through faithful adherence to 
discipline enunciated in the Pasupata system. Moksha in the Pasupata system in the annihila¬ 
tion of misery coupled with the attainment of supernormal powers. 

Shaivism as a Popular Cult 

The earliest historical record to mention the worship of Shiva is that of Megasthenes who 
describes two Indian deities—Dionysus and Herakles—identified with Shiva and Krishna 
respectively. According to Haribhadra’s Shaddarsana-samuch-chaya, Gautama and Kanada, 
founders of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems of philosophy, were followers of Shaiva cult 
Jalauka, one of the successors of Asoka, was a Shaiva. Some of the lndo-Greek and Kushana 
kings became worshippers of Shiva and caused the images of Shiva and his emblems like the 
trident and the bull to be inscribed on their coins. In the period when the two epics—the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata —were complied in their present form Shaivism was very' popular. 
In the Anusasana-parva of the Mahabharata, Krishna worships Mahadeva and praises him 
as the Supreme Deity. In the Santi-parvan, Hari, the lord of the world, addresses the God 
Isana (Mahadeva ): ‘He who knows thee knows me; he who loves thee loves me. There is no 
distinction between us; do not thou entertain any other idea.’ The prevalence of Shiva-wor- 
ship in Gandhara, the Punjab and several other parts of Northemi India in the centuries pre¬ 
ceding and succeeding the Christian era is proved by archaeological and literary evidence. 

Shaivism as a popular cult was prevalent in south India from very remote times. Shiva is 
referred to as the greatest God in the literature of the Sangam Age. The Ahananuru describe-' 
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Shiva as t e Lord whose consort is Uma. He is inscrutable even among the gods and sages. 
Th e Puwn mentions 166 characteristics of Shiva and regards him mudumudalvan (the fore¬ 
most). e twin c assies the Silappadikaram and Manimekhalai, contain ample references 
to Shiva-worship m the Tamil country. 

In remote antiquity Shiva was worshipped in the form of the linga, usually a short cylin¬ 
drical piece of stone with rounded top, by the Indus Valley people. The epic-Puranic tradition 
reveals that phallic worship came to be clothed with a mystic and philosophical meaning and 
recognised as an inseparable part of the Shaiva cult. The Gudimallam Linga discovered in a 
remote viallage (in Renigunta in the North Arcot district) of Tamilnadu proves the associa¬ 
tion of phallicism with Shiva worship in south India as early as the second or first century B.C. 
phallicism became one of the distinguishing features of Gupta and post-Gupta Shaivism till it 
became one of the distinguishing features of Gupta and post-Gupta Shaivism till it became 
the established practice of the Saivas to instal a Shiva-linga in the main sanctum of a Shiva 
temple. 

TheAjivikas 

Almost at the same time when Mahavira and the Buddha were propagating their teach¬ 
ings, the Ajivikas acquired a dynamic energy under the third pontiff, Gosala Maskariputra the 
first two being Nanda Vachchha and Kisa Samichchha. The Ajivikas had been in existence 
long before the sixth century B.C. They were sometimes associated with the Jainas and some¬ 
times with a particular section of the Buddhists. 

Gosala, a contemporary and friend of Mahavira, was of humble birth. He died a year or so 
before the Buddha (about 484 B.c.). After a fierce altercation with Mahavira in the city of 
Sravasti, he made the Ajivika sect a dynamic force. His followers strengthened the Ajivika 
sect by combining themselves with other teachers, such as Purana Kasyapa and Pakudha 
Katyayana. The sect enjoyed the partronage of Maurya rulers as both Asoka and his grandson 
dedicated caves to them. With a precarious existence from the first centrury A.D. to the sev¬ 
enth century A.D. on account of its emphasis on extreme asceticism, the sect rapidly declined 
only to retain some local importance in a small region of Eastern Mysore and the adjacent 
parts of Madras, where it lingered till the fourteenth centrury A.D. 

In the absence of any literature of the Ajivikas little that can be known about the sect is 
derived mainly from the polemic literature of Buddhism and Jainism. Essentially atheistic 
and based on strict determinism, the Ajivikas rejected the usual doctrine of Karma in which 
the man’s present condition was determined by his past actions. The whole universe was 
conditioned and determined to the minutest detail by an impersonal cosmic principle, Niyati 
or destiny. Life flowed on ceaselessly according to immutable laws. 

There is no question of bringing unripe Karma to fruition, nor of exhausting Karma 
already ripened, by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penance, or by chastity. That can¬ 
not be done. Samsara is measured as with a bushel, with its joy and sorrow and its 
appointed end. It can neither be lessened nor increased, nor is there any excess or 
deficiency of it. Just as a ball of string will, when thrown, unwind to its full length, so 
fool and wise alike will take their course, and make an end ofWrow." 

The practice of besmearing bodies with dust and ashes was also one of the peculiar cus¬ 
toms of the Ajivikas. They disdained comforts and even socially accepted indecent behaviour 


• 1. Digha Nikaya, Quoted in A.L. Basham’s The Wonder That was India (1956), p. 295. 
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by doing such things as eating the ordure of a calf, reclining on thorns and scorching then], 
selves with fire. The Majjhima Nikayci describes the Ajivikas as a particular class of religion 
householders, who indulged in many other difficult ascetic practices. 

In addition to the main religious sects, there grew up a medley of religious beliefs which 
defy systematic classification or satisfactory interpretation. Brahma, derived from Prajap^j 
occupied a very high position as the creator of gods in the Brahmanas and was identified witf, 
Brahman. Other Brahmanical sects centred on the worship of Vishnu, Shiva, Shakti (the f e . 
male principles, conveniently called Durga-Parvati), Surya, the Sun God, Ganapati and 
Kartikeya. Along with these religious cults, people still retained their primitive belief in the 
spirits of the earth, mountains and trees, and in Yakshas, Gandharvqs and Nagas. Some ani. 
mals like elephant, horse, cow, dog and crow, were held in veneration by the people. 



SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS DURING THE PERIOD 

The Buddhist and Jain texts throw valuable light on the social and economic conditions of the 
period. 

Centres of Settlement : As civilisation depends upon settled life under organised society, 
the literature of this period mentions the following centres of settlement in a ascending 
order : (1) Griha or house was the unit of settlement; (2) Grama consisted of a group of 
houses; (3) Palli, a settlement of wild tribes; (4) Khela, a place fortified by a mud wall or by , 

river or hill surrounding it; (5) Kharvata, a poor town surrounded by a low wall, while ac- . 

cording to Kautilya, it was the cente of a union of200 villages; (6) Dronamukha, a town with 
a harbour like Bhrigukachcha or Tamralipti, Kautilya described it as the centre of a union of 
400 villages; (7) Pattana, a large town or a centre of trade while according to another ver¬ 
sion, a mart for precious metals or a mining centre; (8) Matamba, an open town associated 
with a cluster of 10,000 villages; according to another interpretation it was a fortified place in 
which the produce from the field was deposited for safe custody; (9) Nagara, a town ex¬ 
empted from paying any of the 18 taxes levied on a village; (10) Rajadhani, capital of a 
kingdom; (1 l)Nigama, settlement of merchants and (12) Samvatta-kotta, a fortified place of 
refuge. 

Economic life: Village 

Indian economy even in this period was based on the village. Enclosed by a wall the 
village proper contained clusters of dwellings. Around the villages there were arable fields. 
grama-kshetra marked by fences. The; individual holdings were separated from one another 
by channels dug for co-operative irrigation. The rural economy was based on peasant propri¬ 
etorship. Generally, the peasant proprietor and his family cultivated the land they owned. But 
instances could be found when agricultural landless labourer was employed for cultivation 
on wages. But this practice was decried and the ‘hireling’ was ranked below the slave. The 
Jatakas deplored the practice of toiling peasants leaving their own empty bams to work on 
the estates of the royal capitalists as indicating a symptom of social decadence. Mention may 
be made of the existence of large holdings which had to be cultivated with 500 ploughs b) 
hired labourers. 

Beyond the arable land of the village lay the common grazing ground for pasturing the 
cattle. Beyond pastures, there were suburban groves like the Veluvana of king Bimbisaracf 
the Jetavana of Sravasti. The village ended in the forests, the sources of firewood, the haunt 5 
of wild beasts and brigands. 
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at t io u*s o \e i.woik In the Helds, They were sometimes asked to provide a deer- 
,wsorvo lor their king in escape fr om ,| 10 rorei!( | |„ l)0 „ r 

4, Occasional exactions like 'milk money' presented by his people to the king at the birth 
of a son, 


5, I he Sovereign was considered the owner of the forest lands and owoerlcsfl estates, 
ami he derived Income ft om them, 


1 Vans for ol land by gift or sale was known, There is mention of a Brahmana proprietor 
making a gift ol land out ol his estate and a merchant enforcing, according to the stipulations, 
the sale ol a park belonging to a noble against Ills wishes, 

Arts and Crafts 

The Jatakas mention the standard number of 18 arts and crafts but the wood-workers, the 
smiths, the leather-dressers, the painters are specifically referred to in them. The term for 
smith was Kammara while the term Vacldhakl was applied to all kinds of carpenters. Special 
kinds of wood-work were done by the thapatl, lachchhaka (planner) and brahmakara (turner), 
Among other crafts mention may be mnde of workers in stone ( Pashana-kottaka ), ivory¬ 
working, weaving, pottery, confectionary, jewellery and work in precious metals and gar- 
Innd-making. Certain occupations, c,g, tanning, fishing, hunting, dancing, acting, snake-charm¬ 
ing etc., were considered hlnu-slppas, or despised callings. 

Localization of Industries 

Some villages became prominent by specializing in certain crafts, There is mention of 
villages of potters, or woodwrights or of blacksmiths, supplying the countryside with such 
articles as razors, axes, ploughshares and needles. In towns also industries were located in 
certain streets or In specific area, named after these industries, Jatakas refer to the ivory 
* workers’ street In Banures, the dyers’ street, the vessas’ (Vaisyas or merchants) street or the 
weavers' place, 

lYntlc 

'IVimIc was both foreign and Inland, sea-borne and riverine. There Is evidence of foreign 
tca-bomo trade The Maka verse Is sufficiently familiar with “a ship full-rigged for dislant 
>«." In the Dblia Nlkaya merchants arc known to have crossed the ocean. There is mention 
of voyages from Champa lo Suvamabhuml, from Patalipulra to Tamprallpti and thence to 
Ceylon, or from Uannras down the river to the sea, There arc references lo traders coasting 
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round India from Bharukachchha (Broach) lo Suvarnbliumi (Burma), touching at a port of 
Ceylon on the way. 

Inland trade was carried on by carts and caravans. Besides the small traders there were 
big merchants. The Jatakas are full of references to caravans or long lines of two-wheeled 
bullock carts. “The carts struggled along slowly, through the forest, along the tracts from 
village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never exceeded two miles an hour. 
Smaller streams were crossed by gullies leading down to fords, the longer ones by cart for- 
ries.” 12 A friend of Anthapindika at the border sent 500 cart-loads of local wares to Shravasti 
for the purpose of barter with a merchant. 

Inland trade was carried on along established trade routes. One of these was between 
Shravasti and Rajagriha and also to the borders, probably towards Gandhara. Another impor¬ 
tant route was from Shravasti to Pratisthana with six halts on the way and frequent crossing of 
rivers. Boats plied up the Ganges to Kausambi. A third route went westwards to Sind, the 
home of horses and asses. Mention may be made of overland caravans traversing cast and 
west across the deserts of Rajputana, steering in the coolness of nights guided by the stars, 
under the land-pilot, Thalaniyya-maka. Beyond the western ports, merchants engaged them¬ 
selves with overseas trade, especially with Babylonia (Baveru). Lastly, the strategically im¬ 
portant north-west overland trade route linked India with central and western Asia by way of 
important cities like Taxila, Saketa, Shravasti, Banaras and Rajagriha. It was a much-frc- 
quented route and free from danger as students came in large numbers to Taxila unarmed, for 
education. 

4 

Markets 

Foodstuffs were sold at the gates of the towns. There are references to the sale offish at a 
gate of Savatthi, of green-grocery at the four gates of Uttara-Panchala and of venison at the 
cross-roads outside Banaras. The city of Mithila was served by four nigamas, also called 
yava-majjhako (market-towns) in its four suburbs, cast, west, north and south. 

In the town there were workshops, bazaars, shops ( Apana ) and stores (Antarapana). The 
characteristics of a successful shopkeeper were his industry, shrewdness, judgement and busi¬ 
ness connections. In the markets textile fabrics, groceries and oils, grain, green-groceries, 

perfumes and flowers, works of gold, and jewellery were sold. Strong liquors were sold at the 
tavern. 

Prices 

Prices not regulated by the state were determined by haggling and competition in the 
market. There was also speculation or 'dealing in futures'. Commodities were sometimes 
cornered in order to derive huge profits. The Jatakas refer to the cornering of hay and of huge 
profits of 200 and 400 per cent. Prices were, however, controlled for royal purchases by the 
court valuer (Aggha-haraka) who had a delicate task in buying commodities at the cheapest 
rates. His decisions was liable to revision by the king and he himself was not immune from 
accepting bribes. Nevertheless, Ihe system tended to set up certain standard rates The office 
of the court-valuer was gradually transformed into that of a price-expert for the whole mar- 


12. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 98. 
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Taxes amounted to one-twentieth on each consignment of indigenous goods imported 
into a tow n an to one-tenth, plus a sample, on each foreign import. One Jataka tells of a king 
remitting to a subject octroi duties collected at the gates of his capital. 

Money 

Barter w as gi\ ing place to money-economy. The use of money was forbidden to a Samgha. 
But coins were used to value commodities as well as ‘fees, pensions, fines, loans, stored 
treasure an income. Kahapana (Karshapana ) is the name of a coin in the Buddhist texts. 
Go coins,^ mown as Nikkha and Savanna were also known. Bronze or copper coins were 
known as kamsa, Pada, and Masaka, Kakanika (cowries) were also used as medium of 
exchange. The value of coins varied with time and place. 


Credit 

There is mention of signet rings given as deposit or security, of wife or children pledged 
or sold for debt. A debtor was disqualified for being admitted to a Samgha , as a Bhikkhu. 
There was considerable use of the instruments of credit. Merchants sometimes entered into 
transactions on credit without any security. “Many traders borrowed money from him 
(Anathapindika) on their bonds—to the amount of 18 crores; and the great merchant never 
called the money in.” 


Money-lending and Interest 

Money-lending was a profession, approved as an honest calling, though usury was usu¬ 
ally condemned. One Jataka states that a man set up a business contracting a loan, that his 
business succeeded to such an extent that he was not only able to pay off the old debt he had 
incurred but there was a surplus over to maintain a wife. In a more elaborate parable a wealthy 
gahapatia while offering money to a merchant observes: ‘Master shopkeeper, take this money 
and trade with it, support your sons and wife, and pay us back from time to time’. The term 
for interest was Vriddhi. The normal rate of interest was 1V 4 per cent per month or 15 per cent 
per annum. Banks were then unknown, surplus money was hoarded in jars and buried under¬ 
ground. 

Guilds 

Persons following the same profession normally organised themselves into guilds and 
varieties of co-operative enterprises. Gautama mentions guilds of‘ploughmen, traders, herds¬ 
men, money-lenders and artisans.’ The Jatakas mention eighteen craft-guilds called Srenis. 
Each guild was guided by its President ( Pamukha ) or Alderman ( Jetthaka ). Sometimes 
different guilds were federated under a common head who was both their president and treas¬ 
urer ( Bhanda-garika ). Each industry was organised under an elder or Jetthaka. We read of 
Jetthakas of garland-makers and of sea-men. 

Trade was organised under a Setthi. In Pali literature the Setthi conveys the idea of one of 
the upper bourgeoisie, a great merchant or a commercial magnate who sent his caravan to 
remote regions or shipped his cargo across the high seas. “In a more technical sense the Setthi 
was the head of this trading class, a wealthy and popular magnate who, like the rural bhojaka 
and the industrial Jetthaka, stood in close relation to the king.” 13 Through this leader the king 

A.N. Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, Vol. II (1967), p. 10. 
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maintained his contact with the mercantile community. In this capacity as an intermediarv ^ 
setthi filled one of the highest offices of the state. During Buddha’s*time Anathapcd&a ,- f 
Shravasti was the head of a commercial federation, a MahasetthL with 500 arasizfcs cno^- 
him. 

Partnerships 

Partnerships were not uncommon which were permanent as well as temporary. Mender 
may be made of a caravan of many merchants sharing a treasure trove and its profns. and cf 
Banaras traders combining in work and of merchants chartering a common vessesL 

Caste and Craft 

Craft was usually hereditary. But instances of deviation were not uncommon. The /mures 
tell of princes working as potters, florists, archers, or as menial serv ants, kshatriyas w orYW 
m the fields and Brahmanas taking to trade and even working as carpenters. According to the 
Jatakas the occupations of the Brahmans were not strictly confined to their own professing 
They also took up the following occupations: tillage, trade, hunting, carpentry, wreasig. 
archery, and even snake-charming. The Mahavagga mentions the instance of a father asfrf-.r 
his son to choose between writing, accounting and money-changing. 

Despite considerable mobility of labour, the Buddhist texts put a premium to the casss 
conforming to their crafts. The Majjhima Nikaya refers to assignment to a Brahmanamaime- 
nance by alms, bow and arrow to a Kshatriya, village and dairy farming to'a Vaisva. sic 
sickle and yoke to the Shudra. Brahmanas were also condemned as losing their caste frr 
taking to unlawful occupations like the agriculture, trade and other callings. “Thus the strict 
Brahmana tradition about caste as defined in the Smritis is also recognised in the Buddhist 
canonical works. But that tradition itself allows the pursuit of a lower occupation bv a hish«sr 
caste as “ apad-dharmd\ in emergencies and distress.” 14 

Slavery 

With the crystallisation of social institutions, slavery became more and more mstramcc- 
alised and its forms and varieties increased. Slavery was the consequence of capture, commu¬ 
tation of death sentence, debt or judicial punishment. Redemption and manumission was 
obtained by payment or by the will of the slave’s master. Slaves had to perform manifold 
works usually of a lower nature. The lot of the slaves was degrading. At the slightest fault the 
slaves were beaten and chained. In one Jataka the cruel master tied the hands of the bov me 
the girl with a creeper and holding it tight beat them. “Where he struck them the skin was cm. 
the blood ran, when struck, they staggered against each other back to back.” 

Thus the slave had to suffer various ignominies. He sometimes ran away from his mas¬ 
ter’s house to be free. Whert a slave was freed, no legal or social stigma remained attached tc 
him any more. 


14. R.K.. Mookerjee, Hindu Civilization (1936), p. 310. 
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Chapter 7 


Political Condition of North India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. and Foreign 
Invasions 


The i ea o universal sovereignty was a perennial theme in the Vcdic literature with frequent 
references to Vajapeya, Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices performed by kings and rulers 
who wished to extend their mighty sway over a large domain. But such ideal conceived in 
literature could hardly have attained fruition before the fourth century B.C. when India at¬ 
tained a semblance of political unity under the imperial banner of Magadha. Before that 
period India presented a disconsolate picture of fragmented political units with ever-varying 
boundaries and engaged in mutual wars and annexations.jlnjhe early sixth century B.C., 
shortly before the rise of Buddhism, there were sixteen great states (Solasamahajanapada) in 
northern India. These states, according to the Buddhist work the Anguttara Nikaya, were 
Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Kosala, Vriji (Vajji), Malla, Chedi, Vatsa (Vamsa), Kuru, Panchala, 
Matsya (Machchha), Surasena, Asmaka (Assaka), Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja. The Digha 
Nikaya refers to some of them in pairs—Kasi-Kosala, Vriji-Malla, Chedi-Vamsa, Kuru- 
Panchala and Matsys-Surasena while another Buddhist source ( Chullaniddesa ) adds Kalinga 
to thft list and substitutes Yona for Gandhara. 

Anga : It comprised the modem districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr. The river Champa 
(probably modem Chanda) separated Anga from Magadha, the latter being at one time, in¬ 
cluded in the Kingdom of Anga. Its capital, Champa, formerly known as Malini, stood at the 
confluence of the river of the same name and the Ganges. Considered as one of the sbegreat 
cities of India—the other five being Rajagriha, Sravasti, Saketa, Kausambi and Banaras— 
Champa was a great centre of trade and commerce and merchants sailed from this port to 
Suvamabhumi. Indian emigrants to Southern Annam and Cochin China probably named their 
settlement after their famous Indian city. Bhaddiya (Bhadrika) and Assapura (Asvapura) were 
other important towns of Anga. The glory of Anga departed about the middle of the sixth 
century B C when Bimbisara, the Crown Prince of Magadha, killed Brahmadatta, the last 
independent ruler of Anga and occupied Champa. Henceforth, Anga ceased to remain as an 
independent state and formed an integral part of the expanding Magadha. 

Maaadha ■ It corresponds to modem Patna and Gaya districts of Bihar. Girivraja, near 
Rajgir, situated among the hills in the neighbourhood of Gaya was its earliest capital. Then ' 
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the capital was transferred to Rajagriha and finally to Pataliputra. Several kings of Magadh a 
have been mentioned in the Vcdic literature as'well as in the Puranas; according to these 
sources the earliest dynasty of Magadha was founded by Brihadratha, the father of Jarasandha-^ 
a dynasty which came to an end in the sixth century B.C. 

Kasi: The kingdom of Kasi was at first most powerful and prosperous. The rivers Varuna 
and Asi which girted the city on the north and south gave rise to the name of its capital city 
Varanasi, modern Banaras. Several Jatakas refer to the annexation of Kosala by the 
Brahmadattas of Kasi. The country occupied such a strategic position that its neighbouring 
kings coveted its possession. “Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and medi- 
eval Rome, being the coveted prize of its more warlike but less civilized neighbours.” 

Kosala: The kingdom of Kosala which corresponded to modem Oudh was bounded on 
the east by the river Sadanira (Gandak), on the west by Panchala, on the south by Sarpika or 
Syandika (Sai), and on the north by the Nepal hills. Its earliest capital was Ayodhya which 
had been relegated during Buddha’s time to the position of an unimportant town. Saketa, a 
place in the neighbourhood of Ayodhya, then assumed importance which later on gave way to 
Sravasti, called Sahet-Mahet and situated on the borders of Gonda and Bahraich districts of 
the United Provinces. Kosala had some other important towns like Setavya, Ukkattha, and 
Kitagiri. 


The annexation of Kasi made Kosala a powerful kingdopi which extended its dominance 
over the Kalamas of Kesaputta on the Gomti and the Sakyas of Kapilavastu in the Nepalese 
Tarai. Kasi-Kosala tussle began about 150 years before the.birth of the Buddha when Kosala 
was ruled by a feeble monarch Dighiti; the struggle ended in the victory of Kosala in the reign 
of Kamsa. Again there was a protracted struggle between the Kosalan king, Prasenajit or 
Pasenadi, a contemporary of Buddha, and Ajatasatru, the king of Magadha. 

Prasenajit had a great admiration for the Buddha as well as the Sakya clan in which the 
Master was bom. When he asked for a daughter of a Sakya chief as his wife, the Sakyas too 
proud of their lineage to enter into an alliance with the ruler of Kosala but too weak to offend 
the susceptibilities of a powerful monarch, duped the latter by giving in marriage the daugh- 

\l r I fa ^ Ve i A S °”\ V ' du 1 dabha ’ was bom of this mar riage and when Prasenajit discovered 
the fraud he discarded both his queen and the son bom to her. But soon after he restored both 

of them to favour owing to the wise counsel of the Buddha whom he met to seek his advice. 

A natural sequel to this incident was the domestic dissensions with which Prasenajit was 
involved. Taking advantage of his absence from the country, the minister who was nut in 
temporary charge of the kingdom, made Vidudabha the ruler of his kingdom Desert by his 
people, Prasenajit went to Rajagriha to seek the aid of Ajatasatru only to die outside the dlv 
gates as a frustrated and dejected man. It is quite possible that hU hL «. u * d „ ? 
dhism might have caused dissatisfaction amlg thT“. b ^t “^t Z 

the political scene. But he was a so a great natron of ik* n u 5 s exu 110 

• fi ^ B 1 parron ot the Bra hmanas to whom he pranted 


Vidudabha, who succeeded him, invaded the Sakva count™ * n A , 
ance on the clan owing to the fraud practised by the Sakyashi res77f t Tit 
famous autonomous clan which produced one of the ereat relit.;,. 7? of hls mo,hCT - Ttie 

practically wiped out. The kingdom of Kosala also ceased to exist as mLT ° f a® 77.7! 
unit as it was absorbed within the Magadhan empire. 30lndependent P ollt,ca 

ton^ssss::^: z: r Nepai hms - w 

b ot Which the Vtdehans, the Lichchhavis, the Jnatrikas 
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Tb?T _ 


a theirpoUfor^^bfe &.“*?wjjf.“ dM “* Kshatri >' as -" ere ftonlyentrenohed 
centuiv 3 c Tee 1 ich-Vn-v,*- ^b' 14 ^ vna 211(1 Gautama, in the latter half of the S mk 

foraei a cwfedenJTi* ^T” 5wWl "* ™ lers of Kosala “»>Mrt£ 

Bimbisara. This w-° “ ft Vaisll ' aos a «acked Magadha during the rei. n j 

U*u,« bSS w r? y 45 conc, “ ion of a ° f P eace ■*«£* 

Vaisalltoasma^^a!f CTm ™ed Chellana, deughter of King Chetakat 
imperialism. 451L,cbchhavisi <*»"'^fitly of Magadhl 

pmme assembly at fe vf™' 5 TJ * e heads of wbicb 8>™d the su 

ofAthens. andperW^L T- - L7 ? raerab ! an « “ *« Cleisthenian constitution 
naive unit.” «> both case* the locality was substituted forthe clan a the attaint 

tog^^f ^ a f dVem ° f ^ BUddha ' ?“ 

Uparajas. dspntv lead^ %*nnrurt m \ ' eTS of citizens ofVaisali, with as many 
togs of the aLnbtatei^tad to-^^r Bhandagarikas, treasurers. Hie proceed 
sembtv ran was called VJnl ‘^ imnEn ? “ d ^“tanons. The house where the As- 

ofeigi, (ashahda). ACouncStfNto! 

Elgnt ot Justice. The Asthabda formed die superior Court of See hS. ! C " 0t 
were sent up after preliminary investigations had established their miilt The r ^ Cruninals 

regukted the social life nfh- nm, a ' • . wjusneameir guilt The LichchhaviGana 

mamage could be contracted outside \hSlT m maKerS S “ Ch “ mama S e - 11 seemed that no 

z *e A i^ fa exer ^ r d so proflmd “ influence on ^ 

Ajatasauu.Accordingto tbe Buddha thefollowing™rethestrononrv** m l^ ty kuigia ® 
(i) to hold full and Sequent public assemblies- tin to mn«,! ,n° P ° f ^ republi ' : 
concord; (iii) to act in accordance with the established laws oftev “ C0nc , 0rd and act “ 

finest cotton active in arch*™ a „/.j ,• 2 s ofu ood ^ pfilQws and not on cushions of the 
rmest cotton, acme in archery, and not delicate, tender, and soft in their arms and le« ”Th« 

strong conservatism coupled with their resnertfnrAiH 0 re a r arms and legs, ineir 
great religious leaders, Mahavira, himself “a Vasalika” and the Buddha 
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exercised moral influence on the f " 

Lichchhavis, expressed in Won j^ e °^ eo *-^ ere P u ^^ c -M a hanama, the grand old man of the 
daily life had become so mim ° j F ’ ^ at l ^ ese arr ogant youths who were rowdy in thier 

MaUa : The ”f £ZT "* ^ ^ 

divided into two main parts w’th h ^ SItU f ted t0 nort h of the Vajjian confederacy, was 

has been identified with Kasia * h* ^ Ca ^ ta ' s at Kusinara and Pava respectively. The first 

village called Padaraona, 12 mM ° Ut u m ^ es *° tbe east °f Gorakhpur and the latter with the 

the Vajji confederation although^ t01 e nort ^‘ east of Kasia. It was an oligarchical state like 

Malla-Lichchhavi relationshm ^ Pf e "® u< ^hist times it had a monarchical constitution. The 

and hostility. The Mallas retai C ° n !| n } la ^y a kemated with fluctuating policy of friendship 

after they were absorbed withi^ m * nde P en( i ence hH the death of the Buddha and soon 

adherents among the Mallas Th m agadban empire. Jainism a nd Buddhism found many 

parliament house which was fn 6 n * State WaS a re P ublic - The Mallas of Pava built a new 

were called Purisas, who were lnaugurated by the Buddha. Their executive officers 

in exercising powers of life an a a 6 *u pollce> ^ Malla republic had complete sovereignty 

RnHHhicm n * ! ’ ° UtlaWry and banishment over its citizens. 

Duaanism owes to the r * 

Anuruddha, Devadatta and Khana!^ ° f ItS r f reatest Personalities such as Anand, Upali, 

the Mallas were catholic enoueh tn DeSp,te their deep attachment t0 the Buddha, 

rh H-tn ^ . n H H h ° n0Ur t0 his opponent > Mahavira. 

mountains of Nepal andtheotheHn BimdehdT 0 aT* S , ettlementS ’ of which one was in the 
lnv near the Tiimiina «-fi, O i • m Bundelkhand. According to tradition, the Chedi country 

— Udin was ,T (nCar Banda ^ Uttar Pradesh ) as * capital Another 

of the most ancient triK St °° d 0n tbe r *§ht bank of the Yamuna. Considered as one 

ofKalinga R 1 eso ia, abranchofChedis founded a royal dynasty in*the kingdom 


tuatedalo ^ g the ba uks of the Yamuna, to the north-east of Avanti, the state of 
Vatsa had its capital at Kausambi or modem Kosam, near Allahabad. Udayana (Udena) was 
the most powerful king of Vatsa whose rivalry with king Pradyota of Avanti was the subject 
matter of historical legends. Initially an oppressor of Buddhism, Udayana became its warm 
advocate owing to the advice of Pindola, a famous member of the Buddhist order, who at first 
suffered indignities at the hands of the Vatsa king. Udayana had a son named Bodhi but 
nothing is known about Vatsa after Udayana. 


Kuru : The capital of Kurus was Indraprastha (Indapatta) near modem Delhi. Hastinapur 
was another important town. In the Buddha’s time, the Kuru country, ruled by a titular chief¬ 
tain named Koravya, enjoyed little political importance. The Kurus had matrimonial rela¬ 
tions with the Yadavas, the Bhojas and the Panchalas. Earlier they had a monarchical consti¬ 
tution which ultimately gave way to a republican one. 

Panchala : Roughly corresponding to the modem Buduan, Farrukhabad and Bareilly dis¬ 
tricts of the Uttar Pradesh, the country was divided into two parts, Uttar a or Northern Panchala 
and Dakshina or Southern Panchala, the river Ganges forming the dividing line. The former 
had its capital at Ahichchhatra, identical with modem Ramnagar in the Bareilly district while 
the latter had its capital at Kampilya or Kampil in the Farrukhabad district. A see-saw strug¬ 
gle raged in ancient times between the Kurus and the Panchalas for the coveted territories of 
northern Panchala. The famous city of Kanyakubja (or Kanauj) was situated in the kingdom 
of Panchala. One of the early Panchala kings, Durmukha (Dummukha) is credited with exten¬ 
sive conquests. The Panchalas who made monarchical constitution as the sheet-anchor of 
their administrative framework adopted republican or Sangha form of government in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
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Matsya : The Matsya or Machchha country identified with modem Jaipur included the 
whole of the present territory of Alwar with a portion of Bharatpur. Its capital was Viratanaga^ 
modem Bairat near Jaipur. The Matsyas are usually associated with the Surasenas. In medU 
eval times a branch of the Matsyas settled in the Vizagapatam region. Existing as a feeble 
state in the political framework of ancient India, Matsya at one time formed a part of the 
Chedi kingdom before its final absorption into the Magadhan empire. Some of the famous 
inscriptions of Asoka have been found at Bairat. 

Surasena : It had its capital at Mathura on the Yamuna. Greek writers refer to it as 
Sourasenoi and its capital as Methora. The rulers of Mathura belonged to the Yadu or Yadava 
family. The Vrishnis, Andhakas, Mahabhojas and other allied tribes formed a Sangha with 
Krishna-Vasudeva as its head. It is said in the Mahabharata and the Puranas that when 
Kamsa tried to make himself tyrant at Mathura by harassing the Jadavas, Krishna-Vasudeva 
a scion of the Vrishni family scotched his ambition by killing him. This traditional account 
has been corroborated by Patanjali and the GhataJataka. Avantiputra, king of the Surasenas 
was one of the chief disciples of the Buddha and through his instrumentality Buddhism found 
many votaries in the Mathura region. The name of the king incontestably suggests a relation¬ 
ship with the imperial family of Avanti. The Surasenas continued to exist as a respectable 
people down to the time of Megasthenes; but by that time it was an integral part of the Maurya 
Empire. 

Assaka (Asmaka ): Situated on the banks of the Godavari, the territory had its capital at 
Potali, Potana or Podana, identified with Bodhan in the Nizam’s dominions. Assaka included 
Mulaka (the latter having Pratisthana or Paithan as its capital) and some neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts and its territory touched the environs of southern Avanti. Bhattasvami, the commentator 
of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, identifies Asmaka with Maharashtra; while other identify it with 
the kingdom of Assakenoi in the Swat valley. Asmaka and Mulaka kingdoms were believed to 
have been founded by Ikshvaku chiefs and the city of Podana by the royal sage Asmaka. The 
city of Potali was at one time included in the kingdom of Kasi. A king of Assaka named Aruna 
and his minister Nandisena won a victory over the king of Kalinga. 

Avanti . An important kingdom in western India, Avanti was divided into two parts by the 
Vindhyas—the northern part had its capital at Ujjain and the southern part at Mahismati. It 
lay on the road from the Gangetic valley to Bharukachha (Broach) and this contributed to the 
prosperity of Ujjayini as a great commercial centre. The ruler of Avanti in Buddha’s time was 
Pradyota whose relations with the neighbouring kingdoms of Vatsa, Magadha and Kosala 
were hostile. Described in the Puranas as devoid of good policy and in the Buddhist texts as 
cmel (Chanda), Pradyota subjugated the neighbouring kings, made the Magadhan king 
Ajatasatru who anxious about the safety of his kingdom fortify his capital Rajagriha. Pradyota 
was followed by four kings, the last being Nandivardhana who was defeated by Sisunaga of 

Magadha. Avanti thus became a part of Magadhan empire. It was an important centre of 
Buddhism. r 


Gandhara : Compnsmg the modem districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, Gandhara had 
"s captta at Takshas.la or modem Taxila, which was both centre of trade and learning. In the 

:; d M de ; he s 'f cen 7 B c Pukkusati (Pushkarasarin) sent an embassy to Bimbisata 

of Magadha and waged war on Pradyota of Avanti. In the latter half of the sixth centum B C 

and itS pe0ple are Aliened « subjects of the 

Acnaememan Empire in the Bahistan inscription of Darius. - J 

Kamboja : Usually associated with Gandhara, Kamboja occupied roughly the province of 
Rajaon or ancent Rajapura, including the Hazara district ofNorth-Wes, Intier Pmvince 
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/ ^Ra^pura which laylo ^sSh otmuU ,' 1 ' heir capilal “ Ra .W ura - Hiuen-Tsang 

/^LVaaa monarchical constitution whici ° f P “"^' ' n "" pEriod> thE 
P^L of government. Irtter on gave place to a Sangha or republi¬ 

cs fofnl 


ji»° l - 

0eSidCS dL affordTus'a I?™ ^ sta “ d P°int of historical geography, this list of 

„m anapa i Terflfn^i! r T thc p °! ilical condition of India in the ear, y sixth 

B .’ C U «» manopJ*' * f 8 c ' f k eslon ‘ * nd ' a wa s then divided into petty independent 
ta tes T r .. p in , m erncc,nc quarrel. Moreover, most of the states referred to in 

the ti st ^ ° j. 81 * . ar [ a es »and Madhya Pradesh. Bengal, Assam, Orissa or any place 
olJ th or ^ vant * men lotted in the list. Asmaka is the only state mentioned in the list 
j,jch ' vas * n * e ecca n* e inescapable conclusion is that the valleys of the Ganges and 
|he Vam una ^ ad assumed su ^" lc ’ ent political importance only to overshadow the rest of the 
country- 

pespite the prevalence of monarchical form of government there existed side by side 
u tonomous or semi-independent clans, enjoying varying degrees of importance. The most 
Important of these states were the Vrijians of north Bihar and the Mallas of Kusinara and 
pava, an account of which has already been given. 

Among the smaller republics the Sakya state was the most important. It owed its impor¬ 
tance because Gautama Buddha was a Sakya by birth. The Sakya state was bounded on the 
orth by the Himalayas, on the east by the river Rohini and on the west and south by the 
Rapti. It capital, Kapilavastu, has been indentified with the present Tilaura-kot, in Nepal 
Tarai, about ten miles north-west of Piprahlva in Basti district, Uttar Pradesh, though some 
cholars identify it in Piprahwa itself. The Sakyas possessed a number of towns and their 
families numbered about 80,000. They claimed to belong to the solar race and Ikshvaku 
family and acknowledged the sway of the Kosalan king. 

The Sakya republic had its legislative assembly which met in a mote-hall and transacted 
both administrative and judicial business. The Sakya assembly consisted of 500 members. 
The Sakya republic served as a centre of education and social progress. According to t e 
lnlitavistara the Buddha as a boy had his education in the various sciences and arts oft ® 
time at Kapilavastu. The Sakyas, both men and women gave to Buddhism some of its noted 

figures like Upali, Nandupananda, Kundadama. 

The Kolivas of Ramagama were the eastern neighbours of the Sakyas, the river Rohini 
. , j. ... upfween the two territories. The relations between the two clans 

fonmng the dividing line bet " ee " ” d the qlKStion of , h e distribution of the river 
were often friendly, but once they qu ^ ^ course of mutua | recr j m i n ations 

water (Rohini) which wasusedbybot g^ ^ ^ own sjsters Besides the 

weleam that the Sakyas had the> pecu ^ Gau ^, a of the Sakyas, they had a com- 
tapital, the Koliyas possessed were p^wn for their police force and notonous 

mon surname, Vyagghapajja. The ko y 

for their practice of violence and extortion. . . . , - j to have 

x, „t« the AitareyaBrahmana and Panim, are believed to have 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) known to 1 * and (he Sonc Their seat of power, accord¬ 
ed in the Vindhyan region betweentne , , he later half of the sixth century 

Wayswal, wassomewhere ***£*£*>* Kingdom . 

c , the Bhagga state became an p . , ancient Indian history f or they were the 

The Moriyas were destined to play g ntury B c. Pipphalivana, their capital, usually 
as the Imperial Mauryas of the ou about 54 miles to the west of Kusinara. 

Id Wied with Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, lay 
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Not much is known about the Bulis of Allakappa. It is probable that Allakappa lay not f ar 
from Vethadipa, presumably between modem Shahabad and Muzaffarpur. 

Regarding the Kalamas of Kesaputta we know that Alara, the famous philosopher, be, 
longed to this clan. He was a teacher of Gautama. The name of their town Kesaputta mig^ 
have something to do with Kesins, a people connected with the Panchalas and referred to ^ 
the Satapathci Brahmana. Later the rulers of Kesaputta acknowledged the suzeraintly of Kosalg 

The absence of a single hereditary monarch was the distinguishing feature of all these 
republics. The President and a Council of Elders, numbering about nine wielded the actual 
political power. Dignitaries like Vparajas and Senapatis exercised judicial and military fu nc . 

Some of the clans possessed an elaborate system of judiciary with hierarchy of officials. 
Others, like the Koliyas, had a police force which earned opprobrium for extortion and vi 0 . 
lence. The most vital cog in the republican constitution was the par is ha, the popular assets 
bly, where the old and young congregated to deliberate and take decisions by common co n . 
sent. If unanimous decision was notVssible, the matter was referred to a committee of arbi¬ 
trators. 

Megasthenes makes a general observation that the monarchies were dissolved and demo, 
cratic government were substituted in the cities. This phenomenon may be partially explained 
by the fact that the tyranny of the king must have contributed to the emergence of the repub. 
lican form of government in ancient India, so strongly entrenched with monarchical form of 
government. However, this peculiar feature was confined to a few clans. But it is significant 
that the heterodox religious tenets like Buddhism and Jainism grew among these autonomous 
clans and found in them their chief supporters and patrons. It illustrates the great principle 
that political freedom is the great nurseiy of freedom of thought.” 1 

RISE OF MAGADHAN IMPERIALISM 

The kingdom of Magadha was destined to play an important part in the viable and fluid 
political spectrum that existed in the sixth century B.c. Embracing the modem districts of 
Patna and Gaya and occupying a strategic position between the upper and the lower parts of 
the Gangetic plain, the kingdom of Magadha provided a happy ground for commingling of 
Kikatas and other non-Aryans with fighting and priestly clans of the Aryans. The fusion of the 
races produced not only mighty warriors who harried the greater part of the sub-continent but 
also generated a catholic outlook among the people who played a glorious part in the evolu¬ 
tion of a universal religion. The pre-eminence of Magadha in the Indian political firmament 
owed not a little to a highly efficient system of government. 

Magadha first owed it political importance to the dynasty founded by Brihadratha. This 
line came to an end in the sixth century B.C. when its last ruler, Ripunjaya, was killed by his 
minister. Thereafter Bimbisara of the Haryanka Kula occupied the Magadha throne. He was 
the son of a petty chieftain Bhattiya and five years younger than the Buddha. He came to the 
throne at the age of 15, about 543 B.C. 

With rare political foresight, Bimbisara pursued a policy of expansion by combining dy¬ 
nastic marriages with aggressive militarism. According to the Mahavagga Bimbisara had 
500 wives. He composed the long-standing dispute with his powerful western neighbour 


1. B.C. Law, History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II, Age of Imperial Unity , p. 17. 
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i s o received an embassy from PukkiKati CUre ^ n S op Avanti of jaundice. He 

B0 urbons of Europe, Bimbisara strenahm hv" 8 of Gandhara - Like the Hapsburgs and 
ce s with the ruling families of Madra t<r ^ ls em Pire by contracting matrimonial alli- 
gventuaNy paved the way for the expansio riu 3 ° ^ a ’ sa ^‘ ^' s was a momentous step as it 
vV ife brought a dowiy of a village in Rasi" °Tj agadha int0 an tensive empire. His Kosalan 
By aggressive policy, Bimbisa revenue, 

the king of Anga. The kingdom becamT 8 ^ h ' S father ’ s defeat b y defeating Brahmadatta, 
oointed the crown-prince Kunika as r 3 ependenc y of Magadha when Bimbisara ap- 

Lga heralded the expansion of MapaHh ° V ® rn f w,th Cha mpa as it capital. The conquest of 
A . ... . ... Magadha which embraced a large part of India. 

Bimbisara had his capital at Hi™, • , n . . 

signed by a skilful engineer, Maha.ovJ! 3 t0W " which was planned and de ’ 

settlements of villages numbering^abom SOOOo'rh ° m ° f Blmbisara coma ! ne ‘ i P ros Pf°“ s 
king exercised a rigid control ovt hk hfat’ ^ he f v , emment was well-organised; the 
* ,oi rlassps thp <u VQ VCr ” 1S ^ ^ officers, Mahamatras who were divided into 

S6Ve vakn) Annthp 1Ve (Sobbatthaka), the judicial ( Voharika ) and the military 
(Seww ' r c ass of mahamatras were responsible for the levy ofthe tax on pro- 

duce * ® P , C .° e ud ® d as punishments not only imprisonment in jails, but also pun- 
jshmen y ran mg, e eading, mutilation and breaking of ribs. The villages were governed 
by their own assemblies under their chiefs called grama-bhojaka or gramikas. 

Bimbisara was a partron of Buddhism and made a donation of the park called Veluvana to 
{he Buddha and the Sangha. Bimbisara also showed due reverence to Jainism which was 
perhaps due to his second wife, Chellana, daughter of the Lichchhavi chief Chetaka. After he 
had ruled for 52 years, Bimbisara was murdered by his son Ajatasatru who was instigated to 
commit this heinous act by the Buddha’s wicked cousin, Devadatta. It is alleged that Ajatasatru 
later lamented to the Buddha by bemoaning that for the sake of kingdom he deprived his 
reighteous father of his life. 

Apart from the diabolical patricidal act, Ajatasatru seems to have been a capable and 
powerful king. His reign marked the apogee of Haryanka dynasty. The brutality of Bimbisara’s 
death gave such a tremendous shock to his wife, Kosaladevi that she died of grief. In conse¬ 
quence, the Kosalan king, Prasenajit revoked the gift of the Kasi village which was granted to 
Bimbisara as a dowiy. The sequel was the outbreak of hostilities between Magadha and Kosala 
which continued with varying fortunes for a long time. In the end peace was concluded be¬ 
tween the two, Prasenajit restoring the disputed village of Kasi to Ajatasatru and giving his 

daughter Vajira in marriage to him. 

The next important event of Ajatasatru’s reign was his conflict with the Lichchhavis, the 

powerful neighbouring republic which tried to check Magadhan imperialism. The causps of 
powerful ne g S F unlikeIy tha t Kosala and Vaisali looked askance against the 

this are uncertain ^ ^ Lich chhavis who were then at the heyday oftheir political power 

. .. nf the situation Ajatasatru took all possible steps to ensure 

Fully realising the gravity of calledPatali on the banks of the Ganges which 

victory. He constructed a fort at an d eventually became the capital of Magadha, 
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of creating dissensions among the residents of the republic by 

mission to Vaisali to do it. The Lichchhavis, already weakened by internal 

the mighty power of Ajatasatru who also employed some ne , ' 

mahasilakantaka, a kind of catapult hurling heavy pieces of stone an ,a . ’ C ar ' 01 

which wrought destruction by moving about with its attached rods, prove p Werf\,| 

for the Lichchhavis to withstand. Thus, the war which lasted for more t tan years ended 

a complete victory of Ajatasatru and the destruction of the independence of the confederates 

The Magadhan king had to encounter the jealousy of his ambitious rival king Pradyota 
Avanti. Ajatasatru dreaded Pradyota and fortified Rajagriha but actual war did not take pl ace 
as the efforts of Avanti might prove unavailing against the powerful state of Magadha. Thu s 
the foundation of the Magadhan empire laid by Bimbisara was now firmly established-as a 
result of the subtle diplomacy of Ajatasatru. 


Ajatasatru is represented in the Jain texts as a Jain and in the Buddhist texts as a Buddhist, 
He paid frequent visits to Mahavira both at Vaisali and Champa and expressed his faith in th e 
teachings of Jainism. In his later days he became a convert to Buddhism and found solace to 
his tormented soul suffered by him ever since his heinous patricidal act. Partaking the bulk of 
the relics of the Buddha, Ajatasatru enshrined them in a single stupa at his capital, Rajagriha. 
Furthermore, he repaired, at Rajagriha, 18 Mahaviharas which were forsaken after Buddha’s 
death. He promoted the cause of Buddhism by associating himself with its first General Council 
at Rajagriha which was attended by 500 eminent bhikkus and theras . 


According to the Pali accounts, Ajatasatru was succeeded by his son Udayin or 
Udayabhadra. The Puranas, however, represent Darsaka as Ajatasatru’s successor, the former 
is identified by some of the Puranas with Naga-dasaka, the last ruler of the line of Bimbisara 

Udayin who had acted as the Viceroy at Champa before he became king, founded a new 
town called Kusumapura at Pataliputra. Strategically situated on the confluence of the Sone 
and the Ganges, it was better suited to serve the needs of a sprawling kingdom. The elimina¬ 
tion of Anga, Vaisali and Kosala left Avanti as the only possible rival of Magadha and the see¬ 
saw struggle must have continued even during the reign of Udayin. It was alleged that Udavin 

was murdered by a hired assassin, engaged by his political rival, Palaka, the king of Avanti 
and son of Pradyota. & 11 


,. S ^ uccess< ? rs > Anuruddha, Munda and Nagadasaka, were all non-entities Althonph 

the tradition that all of then, were parricides might no. be hue. i, is certain 

lanty and weakness provoked discontent among the people who placed Sisnnaoa ^ ^ 

(minis!.),m :h„ „i„„, Nagadmdk, may tm yJ.rdii.d .id, king Dm^lia .ffti 


of Sisunaga was the annihilation of the powe? of the Pradyota d™«L achlevement 

king waspethaps Vartivardhana or AvUdtoa 

paramount ruler of almost the whole of northern India ™ Ph made Slsuna 8 a lh£ 

at Vaisali and the final transfer of the capital to PataT^h^ 8 secon( * Buddhist Council 
tragic end in the vicinity of this capital when a H * * ,s a Jleged that the king met a 

this event the Greek writer Curtius says: ® Cr WaS thrust into h,s throat. Regarding 
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— !---- - HbS I XTHc ENT1 |Rv b.c. 

Ne was a barber who became the Dara ~~~ - 

advanced too near a place |„ the ^ ^ queen, and by her influence 

ously murdered him, and then under the nrpt 6 regn ' n 8 m °narch, treacher- 
the royal children, usurped the supreme a ,„u nCe °* acdn S as the guardian to 
princes to death beget the present king 0ri ^ and having put the young 

aS sassin of Kalasoka was thus the founder of the , 

0 \s and the young princes slain by him m Jl , ° eW ^asty of kings-that of the 
^bahly rided j° intl y- Thus the Saisunaga dv ^ ^ ta ^ en t0 be the sons of Kal&soka who 
Cc 6 intrigue engineered b y a faithless queen ^ CamC t0 a " ignoble end owing t0 the 

JSrnntw as born of a Sutta * ma " origin - He is described in 

fjl—' by a barber, the latter account is eo^ed by“ ^ ^ ° f 

^ahapadm^ho himseff th'^ Pa ^ asurama > ‘the exterminator of the entire Kshatriya 

race’ an . . overth u 6 und ' s P uted sovereign of the country. The Kshatriya 
dynast ies „ * r ° W I 1 ^ bbn com P r ised the following : Ikshvakus, Panchalas, 

j(asi s ) ^ al a | ^ a \ . . . S ’ ^ ma as > Kurus, Maithilas, Surasenas, and Vitihotras. The inclu¬ 
sion of Kosala within Magadhan dominion is proved by a cursoiy reference in the Kathasarit- 
sa gara. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela confirms suzerainty of the Nandas over 
jCalinS 3, According to some inscriptions of Mysore the Nandas ruled over Kuntala, a prov¬ 
ince which included the southern part of the Bombay Presidency and the north of Mysore. 

'pie existence of a city called Nav Nand Dehra (Nander) on the Godavari has been taken by 
som e scholars to prove that Nanda dominions might have embraced a large portion of the 
Peccan. But too much reliance cannot be placed on all these evidence as there is no satisfac¬ 
tory account of the expansion of the Magadhan empire beyond the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 
before the advent of the Mauryas. 

Mahapadma Nanda was the first great historical emperor who united the fragmented parts 
of India under one political umbrella. His low origin marked the end of the age-old hegemony 
of the Kshatriyas. The same fate also overtook the orthodox Brahmanic religion which showed 
visible decline with the rise of Buddhism and Jainism. 

The first Nanda was succeeded by his eight sons, who according to the Puranas, ruled for 
neriod of twelve years. The last of them called Dhana Nanda is perhaps identical with the 
Acrammes or Xandrames of the classical writers. Curtius described him as the king of pow- 
erM people beyond the Beas “the Gangaridae and the Prasu” with his capital at Patahprtra. 
Tk Gang P aridae were the people inhabiting the Gangetic delta and the Prasu were the Prachyas 
or Easterners living to the east of the Middle Country or Madhyadesa. ■ 

.. * *k rr^\t writers Aerammes was in possession of a formidable force con- 

According to the Greek w Ag cha riots and 3,000 elephants. But with all 

sistrng of2,00,000 infantry, 20,000 ry, unpopu larity was due to his avarice 

his military might, he never enjoyed of his people . „ was alleged 

and excessive love of wealth * h ' cb „„„ mi || ions of gold pieces which he hid in a cave in the 
thathis fabulous wealth amounted to interesting reference of his hidden wealth. 

"“‘’TTZ a.— 

Alexander could have easily defea . of g^agaia. After Alexander’s departure, 

teen requested to do so by a chief name phanakya who were fretting with impatience 
Chandragupta Maurya and the crafty ra d Magadha began a new phase of ™P® r,a 

10 overthrow the Nanda rule became succe founded by Bimbisara and nourished by 

Mansion under the Mauryas. Thus tee 
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Ajatasatru and Mahapadma Nanda came to an inglorious end. But Magadha survived th 
vicissitudes of fortune and with the extinction of a dynasty another came in to fill up the voin 
and launched the imperial state to further expansion and unsurpassed prosperity. “The laxjj 
of social restriction imposed by the orthodox Brahminical culture and the universal aspect of 
Buddhism and Jainism which found a congenial home in Magadha must have considerably 
widened the political outlook of this region and contributed to make it the nucleus of a migi J 
empire.” 2 y 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 

The Persian Invasion 

While the interior of India had been undergoing a political transformation under the i^, 
perial sway of Magadha, north-west India was passing through political events of a different 
kind. This inhospitable rugged land was divided into a number of petty independent states 
The strong Achaemenian monarchy which emerged in Persia (Iran) on the ruins of Assyria 
Babylonia and Egypt in the middle of the sixth century B.c. found India a covetable field fn! 
its imperial expansion. ° r 

It has been held that India maintained commercial relationship with Assyro-Babylonia via 
the Persian Gulf as early as the seventh century B.C. With certain modifications Olmstead 
thinks that if there was any intercourse between India and the east at this early date it must 
ave been overland and not by sea. 3 The classical authors maintain that the region to the west 
of the Indus did not belong to India. Anthropologists believe that the Indus was the ethno- 
graphical boundary between the Turko-Iranian and the Indo-Aryan types just as it was th? 
political boundaiy between Iran and India. 

th T^f ^ stor y tbe Persian conquest of India is unfolded by a series of inscriptions left bv 
e Achaemenid monarchs themselves supplemented by casual references in the works of thl 
^“ slc A a , writers . l ' k f Herodotus. Ctesias, Xenophon, Strabo and Arrian. Cyrus, the founder 

e Achaemenid dynasty was the greatest conqueror in the history of the ancient orient In 
he short span of eleven years (550-539 B.c) he occupied Anatolia and Babylon" afc 
the frontier of Egypt and penetrated into the Kabul valley. According to Pliny Cvrm a 
stroyed the famous city of Kapisa in the Ghorband and Panishir valley Arriola '' 
that Indians between the river Sindhu (Indus) and Cophen (Kabuli naiH tr'k 0 deposes 

appears from the Behistun Inscription of Darius that Gandhara (Gada^Vald'sattrd 11 
(Qatagus) were conquered by Cyrus. Gandhara in the AchaemeniH h. d Sattagyd,a 

valley and extended in the north to the hills of Swat ^d^unir Tatta^H ,C °i? 1 ^v! Sed ^ 
either with Opian, near Kapisa or with the Puniah r u ' Sattagydia has bee n identified 
throughout engaged in putting down rebellions within hklL^ 68 wl ™ succeede d Cyrus was 
any forward movement towards India. ^ lre and be cou ld hardly think of 

India. Besides the Behismn Inscripto^SM-Tl 8 acTth* 1 ’° made de °! sive con q uests i» 
(518-515 B.c.) and at Nakshi-i-Rustam (515 b c 'I a* w n u ^ ,nscr ^P t ‘ ons at Persepolis 
inscriptions furnish incontestable evidence of DarinT’c “ Hamadan G <>ld and Silver Tablet 
and Sattagydia, the Hamadan, Persepolis and Naksh . C p n<1 ^ ests . n India - A Part from Gandhara 

3. History of Assyria, p. 532. 
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province of Snd da' ^^'^erable portion of the Punjab. The prelude to this conquest has 
p e en ft otus w h° says that Darius first sent a reconnoitering fleet down the 

r jver n ar s subdued the Indians. Darius undertook this great military expedi¬ 
tion a ^ al , .™ e . lme between 521 and 519 B.c. In the course of this military expedi- 

t '° n ’ n .° Wer * n( * us valley and suppressed the rebellions of Gandhara and 

^ at3 f d ininh hut th 1S n0t ^ 0Wn whether Darius had any plan to extend his empire be- 
y° n , ’ er f seems *° have been a good deal of Iranian blood in the North-West. 

Hero otus states t at India constituted the twentieth and the most populous satrapy of the 
Persian mpire o w ic it paid a large revenue of 360 talents of gold dust equivalent to over 

3 311 u°? P° Un ^ S 6r ! n % exact bmit of the Indian empire of Darius is difficult to deter- 

[fljne u 1 ca ^ ® sai with tolerable precision that it comprised the valley of the Indus from 

iCalabag 0 e ea > mcluding the whole of Sind, and perhaps a considerable portion of the 
Punjab east of the Indus. 

Xerxes (486-455 B.C.), the son and successor of Darius I maintained his hold over the 
Indian provinces—Gandhara, Satagu and Hindu. He secured the services of Gandharians and 
“Indians to fight his battles (Marathon and Thermopylae) against Greece. This was perhaps 
the first time that an Indian expeditionary force fought as mercenaries on the soil of Europe. 

The Gandharian soldiers carried bows and short spears suitable for fighting at close quarters 
while the Indians clad in cotton garment and carried bows and arrows of cane, the latter 
tipped with iron, which were used for long range combat. According to Herodotus, besides 
infan try> India also supplied Xerxes with cavalry, chariots, riding horses, and also horses to 
draw the chariots, together with a large number of dogs. 

The Persian domination continued upto 330 B.C. when Darius III, the last of the 
Achaemenian emperors, sought reinforcements from India to check Alexander. One Indian 
contingent fought at Gaugamela under the Satrap of Bactria, while another, the Indian moun¬ 
taineers from the Punjab fought under the Satrap of Arachosia. The Achaemenid rule came to 
an end in 330 B.C. when Alexander defeated Darius III at the field of Arbela. The sudden 
collapse of the Persian rule appears to be strange. When Alexander reached India he did not 
find even one Persian officer on the Indian soil. 

The long association between India and Persia lasting nearly two centuries, must have left 
some impression on Indian history. The Satrapal system of administration served as a model 
to succeeding dynasties and was given wider extension by the Sakas and the Kushanas. These 
SatraDS enjoyed a considerable degree of independence and two Satrapal Houses, those of 
Mathura and of Ujjayini unobtrusively influenced the political and cultural life o fth e people. 
The Aramic form of writing which the Persians introduced into north-west of India after their 
conquest of the country later on developed into the Kharosthi script. All the Asokati, ept- 
IX in North Western India are written in Kharosthi script. The rdea of mscnbing ethical 

b«h I... .k «•«"'i * “[“■">" *“ " *• 

introductory sentences ee oaraphical exploration and foster trade and 

The Persian rulers did much t P ^ ^ ^ $ea fey Scylax of Caryanda opened 

commerce. The exploration ofthe nn rth.westem India formed parts of the Persian 

a new water-route. When the wes |^ m the West x n dian trade naturally got a fresh impe- 
empire which stretched up to Asia w ^ J ian ivory and ,eak were popular in the 

tus. The Susa inscription of Darius ^nefruction of his palace. 

Persian markets and Darius used them m the constructs p 
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Persian influence may also be traced in the nreamhi^nf a i 

imported technim,» o- n H ■ y ••• me polish of the pillars seems clearly to have k 
The PeZT maS ° n0, ad tWs character * st ic of high polish."'* ^ 

which came Cder A n c°h‘ C ° me t0 i ndia Wi ? h a " """•W** »»1 and «*> m that part of 
earliest ^^ ^ d ° ra,nat '° n remained for a " P^ical purposes Indian > 

who belonged to the fifth™"^ }^ Ashtadh y a y i ~^ composed in this area by p a ? e 
India was h^riy cuS Pan1 ”' * *"* ^ that Sansbit used *>■Achaen,^ 

andferired A ? ae "! enids of ,ran unfolded t0 th e People of India and Europe a new wot, 

Achaemenid^were'less *° “ nde ?!“ e I Xpeditions t0 the Indian subcontinent. “Politically ,t 
they had to .heir f suc “ssfui in India than the Greeks, the Sakas or the Kusl^h' 

where nomads hencff !, h T' qUe achieveraem of acquainting India to the outer world 

ads henceforth began pouring into that fertile golden land.” * 5 ^ 

The Macedonian Invasion 

B C toostned^h ^. Chaeme,dans ta the battle of Gaugamela or Artela in the spring of 33 , 

jar scene of petty kingd^pri^^ 

a ch^^ spa u 0 y Sltuated in the rugged terrain north of the Kabul river was ruled k 

™S£2=K 

which were captured bv Alexander The PAimt™ »u n uouious, 2,30,000 of 

land n f*u A °y Alexander, the country of the Guraeans was situated between fh» 

land of the Aspasians and the country of the Assakenians. The kingdom of Assake^v «tl“i*5 

eastwards as far as the Indus and had its capital at Massaga a well fortified . 05 S ? e “ hed 

the Malakand Pass. The king had a formidable “l 

infantry and 30 elephants. The old territory of Gandliara was divided hL H 1° ,0 ?° 
Indus. Pushkalavati or Peukehotis lay to the west of the ind. • parts by the 

Peshawar. Extending from the Indus to the Hvdaspes (JhelumlUie'khigdoZf ?"* ff'* 1 
the eastern part of Gandhara. Situated not far from modem toiSdltl [T ® 1 

road from Central Asia to the ulterior of India, Taxila rose to famd as a great "entre'of com 
merce and an important seat of learning. Plutarch says that Taxih *,*?« \ l i 
With good pasmrage and in the highest degree prodncrive of Lhs ^kinlrn 

Punch^ar^Nmwrfi^'districb'of Ka^hmdr 3 AWsares'^e contem^^^' 5 a, fA < i OITeS ^ >0n ^ ^ 

powerful king with shrewd political sense. Despite his profenedsubmZsioiUo Adexandephe 


t' ?‘ v i a ‘ raZbh ° y> Forei S n Whence in Ancient India, pp. 44-45 

5. S. K. Chalterjee, “The Achaemenids and India”, Indian Historical Quaterly. 
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intended to join Poros before the battle nf.h„ n i 

to parts moc ^ ern districts of r 1 ° ^^ as P es> The kingdom of Poros corresponded 

rhenab. Possessed of an extensiv . U . at and ^hahpur and lay between the Jhelum and the 
,-ny of more than 50,000 font ou w ^ich contained nearly 300 cities, Poros had an 

Sugaring .he Ksha.i ya ^eTalf^V 'T h ° rSeS ' 1 ' 000 chariots a " d 130 ele P tats - Ato 
"of Ghuganikai or Glausi ° P ° r ° S made allia "“ wi ‘ h Abhisara. ^ ««*- 

poros. It included no less than 37 m ° Jlf Z^\ ° f the Chenab adjoining the dominion of 
jhelum and the Chenab or on the nti! CS ’ IT K ^ aioi or Cathaeans lived either between the 
Ze Sangala, situated in the Gurut ^ ° f the Chenab and ,he Ravb P™ ci P al dty 
independent tribes noted for their vat?” ^ They were the most cmmcnt among the 

(Saubhuti) was situated to fte east oflhe ib^i'^ llm ! bear,ofwar Theki " gdoraofSo f’ , !>"“ 
fnm <5 Like the Snartn'nc u-i/^ of ^elum. The people lived under good laws and 

c . uS kinpHom of a 4 * Fen su ^ er ‘ n § from physical deformities were not allowed to 

» ve - included a lar s e p art of modem sind the ca P ital of which 

3 * Htv nf/lnti- r a T lCt ^' tuated t0 west °f the Indus around Larkhana stood the 

pnncipa anos. joining the kingdom of Mousikanos lay the principality of Sambos, 

jdentt ie e ' Van> a c,t y on the Indus. In the Indus delta lay the kingdom of Patalene 

whose capi a was ata a. Governed by two hereditary kings of different houses and a Coun¬ 
cil of elders it resembled the political constitution of Sparta. 

Along with the monarchical states there existed several republican clans which dewelt on 
the banks of the tributaries of the Indus and in the lower valley of the Indus itself. The small 
hill-state oiNysa which had a republican constitution was situated between the Kabul river 
and the Indus. The Nysaeans had a governing body with a President and 300 members. The 
'Siboi lived in the Jhang district below the junction of the Jhelum and the Chenab. It is prob¬ 
able that Siva, Sivi, Sibi and Siboi were identical. The Agalassoi lived near the Siboi and 
their military strength was estimated at 40,000 foot and 3,000 horses. Occupying part of the 
territory below the confluence of the Jhelum and the Chenab and situated not far from Siboi 
and Agalassoi, the Oxydrakai (Kshudraka) were one of the most war-like tribes in the Punjab. 
The Malloi or Malavas occupied a part of the Jhang district, besides a portion of South 
Lyallpur, West Montgomery and perhaps North Multan. PJnini refers to the Malavas as living 
by the profession of arms. The Abastanoi or Ambasthas were settled on the lower Chenab 
below the Malava country. This powerful tribe having a democratic form of government had 
an army of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. The Xathroi or the Kshatri of San¬ 
skrit literature and Ossadioi or the Vasati occupied parts of the territory drained by the lower 
Chenab. The Sidrai (Sigdoi) and the Massanoi occupied northern Sind with contiguous por¬ 
tions of the Punjab and the Bahawalpur State. 

Unchastened by the Persian invasion all these states had little tendency to coalesce. In- 
stead they were engaged in internecine strife and gradually enfeebled themselves by this 
erocess Ambhi the ruler ofTaxila was on hostile tenns with Abisares and Poros. TTie Malavas 
andSiudrakas constantly quatrelled among themselves. The relations between Sambos and 
Mousikanos were far from friendly. It was this dismal condition when the political power was 
d rlTLrnorth-west, that tempted Aiexander to undertake an expedition to India 

Alexander’s invasion 

little impact on this country that no dis writers—Arrian, Curtius, 

literature. The details of his campaign are ^ eyent Hes in the fact t h a t for the second 

friodoros, Plutarch and Justin. The im P° . nvjted foreign aggress i 0 n and stimulated an 

time the enfeebled states of north-weste vulnerable areas as well. 

Indian rulerto think of forging a political unity thatwould cover 
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Alexander ascended the throne of Macedonia in 336 B.C. and set himself to the task 
conquering Persia in 334 B.C. In the following year and 331 B.C. Alexander inflicted t\y 0 
severe defeats on Darius III, the weak successor of Cyrus and Darius, and occupied his king, 
dom. From Persia, Alexander proceeded towards the eastern and north-eastern provinces of 
the Persian empire. With his habitual circumspection Alexander engaged himself in the task 
of subjugating the lands that lay on the route in order to maintain communications with hj s 
distant base and to protect his flanks from hostile attack. He first occupied Seistan and th e „ 
burst upon southern Afghanistan where he founded a city called Alexandria among 
Arachosians, i.e. in Kandahar. In 329 B.C. (?) he came to the Kabul valley and after reducing 
Bactria and other adjacent territories appeared (at the strategic outpost of Alexandria—un» 
der-the-Caucasus, i.e,) at the foot of the Hindukush. In May 327 B.C. after ten days toil he 
crossed the Hindukush and reached the rich valley known as the Koh-i-Daman where two 
years earlier he had founded an Alexandria. He placed the city under the charge of Nicanor 
and appointed Tyriaspes as Satrap of the area. 

Having secured his rear, Alexander advanced with his army to a city named Nikaia, a 
place that lay on the road from Kabul to India. From Nikaia, he sent emissaries to the king of 
Taxila and other princes to the west of the Indus inviting them to accept his hegemony. But 
Ambhi, the ruler of Taxila, even before he received this invitation had offered his allegiance 
to Alexander provided his kingdom was spared. Sisikottos (Sasigupta), the ruler of one of the 
frontier hill states also offered in advance an abject submission to the Greek invader. 

At Nikaia Alexander divided his forces. One division led by two Macedonian command¬ 
ers, Hephaestion and Perdiceas with the King of Taxila as its escort, marched along the course 
of the Kabul river and met with stiff resistance from Astes, the king of the small state of the 
Astakenos. Strongly entrenched in his own walled capital city at Peucelaotis (Pushkalavati, 
near Charsadda), Astes or Ashtakaraja defied the Greek invader for full thirty days till he fell 
fighting. The Greeks rewarded Sangaya (Sanjaya), a protege of the traitor king of Taxila, for 
his fidelity by granting him the Ashtaka Kingdom. 

Assuming the command of the second division of his army, Alexander undertook a flank¬ 
ing movement through the difficult hilly country north of the Kabul river and ascended the 
valley of the Kunar or Chitral river. Leaving Kraterors, the most faithful follower of Alexan¬ 
der to subjugate the tribesmen of the Kunar valley, Alexander himself entered Bajaur Valley 
and routed the Aspasians, capturing 40,000 men and 2,30,000 oxen. With these people ‘the 
conflict was sharp, not only from the difficult nature of the ground, but also because the 
Indians were by far the stoutest warriors in that neighbourhood.’ The consummate perfection 
by which Alexander maintained his communication with his remote European base is strik¬ 
ingly demonstrated when he transported the choicest of the captured cattle to Macedonia for 
being employed in agriculture. 


Alexander next attacked the hill-state called Nysa which probably occupied a site on the 
lower spurs and valleys of the Koh-i-Mor. Having failed to take the town by assault Alexan- 
der prepared to reduce it by blockade. The inhabitants promtply tendered their submission on 
di e ground that they were descendants of Dionysos and Greeks which gratified the vanity of 
Alexander. He received from the Nyseans a contingent of 300 horsemen and allowed his 
troops a welcome respite to indulge in Bacchanalian revelry for a few days. 

n Ja"if 8 lh . e , BajaUr c . ountIy ’ Alexander crossed the river Gauri (Panjkora) river and ap¬ 
peared before Massaga, the capital of the Assakenoi. With an atmy of20,000 cavalry 30,000 

"atoe^ndtum^ta 18 in ,, the impregnable fortress of Massaga, fortified both by 

mature md human ingenuity the Assakenoi appeared to baffle all the attemnts of Alevanderto. 
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<j| er by assault or slow breaches. Desoi,. 
i* 1 -.string the fortress ., P* e ' 


t^f' r eco nn °i trin ^. the fortress, he relentlesslv 6 & ^ ' 8bt w °und which Alexander received 

^ 6 - e f wh° was killed by a chance shot_dish ^ reSSec * on ^e operation. The death of 

p$Kl e0 P b i s ’ * be c l ueen and her infant s Cartened garrison and the palce was taken 
st °iv bore a son to Alexander. 7,000 besiee d WCre ca P ture( ^ an< l ‘ s sa id that she subse- 
(jii^ ^ un molested on condition that they took me . rcenar y troops were allowed to leave the 
0 fi their part, Alexander made a service under Alexander. But suspecting some 

y* 1 ma *> a sutpnsc attack on them and effected acruel massa- 

^ Alexander next captured Ora or Nora and 
^ hire of Aomos (April 326 r r \ „ ccu P'ed an important place named Bazira. 

^ffrivers and which corresponded to PiVs ^ fr ° m the j unction of the Kabul and the 
S‘ ndh a phic details. This formidable stronghold ^ haS been described by Greek writ ? rs 

L human endeavour and its caotLIf’ Cn ? 0Sed by m86ed and P reci P it0US rocks ’ 
b adde e t nf Alexander whn nnct j ^ 6 bas * therefore, been regarded as the greatest 

biliary ea . t x Minor tn * a garrison here under the command of his Indian ally, 
pottos Sas W )■ Minor towns of the lower Kabul valley were occupied by Alexander 

Having subdued the Assakenoi and some other tribes, Alexander joined Hephaestion on 
ihe lnd us * It was in the early spring of 326 B.c. Alexander crossed the Indus by a bridge of 
boats built at Ohind or Und, 16 miles above Attock. Thence he advanced to Taxila, both a 
commercial centre and a famous university town, where he was warmly welcomed by its 
mler, Ambhi, the lattter being at war with Poros. And around an embracing geniality Alexan- 
d e j. made Taxila his advanced base for the invasion of the Punjab and reorganised his forces. 
He left Philippus as satrap in charge of Taxila and advanced to the Hydaspes (Jhelum) in 
early June. 

On the opposite bank of the river stood Poros with his formidable army numbering about 
fifty thousand including a number of elephants. Alexander realised that his cavalry could not 
cross in the face of a host of elephants and made elaborate secret preparations for crossing 
the river. He reconnoitred the bank and selected a convenient place some 16 miles above his 
camp at the great bend of the river, where lay a wooded island in mid-stream. He kept Poros 
perpetually on the move by making numerous feints at crossing elsewhere till the Indian ruler 
got tired of the wily threats that never materialised. Placing Craterus with a considerable 
force to guard the camp at Jhelum and three generals between the standing camp and the 
chosen crossing-point and keeping the communication in perfect order by posting a chain of 
sentries along the bank, with a picked force Alexander with consummate audacity, crossed 
foerivCT^inclement weather only to find himself on another island. “With n ™ c * 1 
ford was found, and the infantry struggle through breast deep waters in die stream .whilethe 
horses swam with only their heads above water.” Detwtmg that he 1tad been^rped by Atex- 
aider, Poros sent his son with 2.000 horses and 120 chanots. Thrs madequate force was 

routed and among the slain was Po ™^ crossi Poros himself advaI , C ed to Karri 

Leaving a few elephants to prevenl. ' ^ « dence wjs on his wo hundred 

pan suitableforthemanoeuvriofhistr p ■ H andulmcrvethe cavalry. 

dephants-these monsters-who wouM ^ ^ elephants stood 

He stationed them at intervals o v.nfwhich were protected by cavalry numbering 

a massive force of 30,000 infantry the flanks of which were protect y 

about 4,000 and chariots 300. charge against lhe Indian army 

Alexander began his campaign by a dP ^ in the rear. This threw 

*hile sending two regiments of horse under Koinos to P 


A.l.H a r o 
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j thp letter were driven to take refuge behind 
,he Indian ranks on both wings int0 C ^ furiously and afforded the India* 

the elephants. Then the masstve elephanuorp 8 ^ initia , stage . But they w e , e 

" ■ which they naa suuc.v n!ltrnw snaC e 


the massive Maceaoman v,avau^ - - 

frightened and wounded elephants without their drivers 

f0C bTiMs time the Macedonians, being strengthened by Craterus (Krateros)'who! had crossed 
inati rled the fugitives and wrought terrible slaughter. Poros fought to the l, st 
before he was^aken prisoner Alexander treated this gallant adversary wtth respec and „ ot 
only restored his ancestral dominion but added to it some other territories. Indian ^loss was 
heavy—3,000 horsemen and 12,000 infantry were killed and 9,000 were^capture lew,,, 

der's losses were carefully concealed, but there ,s a conclusive proof of the desperate nature 
of the battle with the elephants,” 6 which resulted in the heavy loss of Alexander s men. The 
Greeks” says General Chesney, “were loud in praise of the Indians; never in all their eight 
years of constant warfare had they met with such skilled and gallant soldiers, w o, moreover, 
surpassed in stature and bearing all the other races of Asia.” 7 The Indian infantry fought 
valiantly in spite of the initial handicap due to rain on the previous night, which hindered the 
manoeuvrability of the huge bows. The elephants on whom Poros had placed so much reli¬ 
ance, proved in the end cumbersome when they became exhausted and got frightened and 
spread havoc among their own ranks. The chariots being stuck in the muddy sloughs, proved 
almost useless and immovable from their great weight. The Indian troops were far too un¬ 
wieldy to combat the mobile Macedonian cavalry and the consummate generalship of Alex¬ 
ander. 

After his victory Alexander founded two cities Nicaea where his camp had stood and 
Bucephala after the name of his horse which died in the battlefield. Poros became his ally and 
Alexander made him patch up his differences with the ruler of Taxila just to make the two 
rajas balance each other. Abisares, finding resistance hopeless, tendered submission; Alexan¬ 
der threatened him with invasion unless he came in person. 

Advancing eastwards from the Jhelum, Alexander conquered the republic of Glauganikai 
with its 37 towns. It was at this stage Alexander heard unfavourable reports from the con¬ 
quered territories. Kandahar revolted with the help of an Indian chief Damaraxus. The 
Assakenoi also rebelled killing the satrap. Nicanor and Sisikottos (Sasigupta) at Aomos fran- 
tically asked for reinforcement. The neighbouring satrap Tyriespes and Philip stationed in 

being" 8 ’ Pr ° mPtiy qUe " ed ‘ he inSl “ rection a "d averted the crises for the time 

Strengthened by the arrival of the Thracian reinfm-r^montc a i j 
C henab, keeping close to the hills to avoid detection. The riverwas in X hT E hflood anC H e A| t0 

der suffered some losses while crossing it He suhHnpH n, ® flood and Alexan- 

great Poros and annexed the whole regfon between the Che^ihT!?if ’ i^’ nepheW ° f "" 
at the Chenab to make adequate arrangements for sunnli« a d th ® RaVI ' Leavln 8 Koinos 

Poros home to recruit troops, Alexa nder advanced^tilrRayf(flydraotes) river having 

6. Tam, W. W„ Alexander the Great p 96 
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^Adraiswl (Arishttui'" ‘ he ° f tlre Kathaian ' who were 

HedA^ r ^ ) Alexander invaded <?n n ucm 6 Pimprama, belonging to a clan 

s under the P^ ect ' on of a low hill. R c i„ftf cc "f ala ’ ™ here the Kathaians had taken posi- 
‘ stormed the city and razed it to the ,, d ^ a force of 5,000 under Poros, Alexan- 
M fact * hat a a ^ e "omher of Greek soldiersV | Mn ? |l ' raie nature of the fighting proved by 
tings Sophytes (Saubhuti) and Phegeias f nn ao . , wcre w °unded. The two neighbouring 

t,n U S Pores ,0 gailison counn, r^ Ubm ; f M *> tk ll "*» 

v hicb ^ probably struck somewhere near Glll , t . h,mse fpushedon 1,161116 B ^s(Hyphasis) 
...{inied and refused to advance. Alexander* r Qaspur ‘ 11 was at the Beas that the troops 
‘..tins spirits of his soldiers. Sneakitm n a PP 6al was of no avail to rouse the 

s S„me pointing out *£&££** Koi "° s “d his sovereign to 

Slespom eight years earlier,! mo nle!."^ 0 ™ 3 " 8 who had crassed 
^ e . „ c -trurif a n0 ( C of warn in o * . u ^ erous had perished by the sword or disease. 

K oin< 

° r ^ U - 3 A noblest of virtue ’ ^ ^ said: ‘Moderation in the midst of suc- 

ceSS ,S | A M/enrv cold! u a e * ander r6c ognised that after the battles of the Jhelum and 
Ssiigala e . ® rs a no desire to meet another Aratta people (the eastern Gangaridae 
are meant) across the Beas, who had a large number of brave elephants. “The intention of 
conquering the Prasn, i.e., the great kingdom of Magadha on the Ganges, with which he is 
credited in some inferior sources, is a later legend; for he knew nothing of the Ganges, unless 
just the name, or of Magadha.” 8 * 

“Like Achilles, Alexander retired to his tent, and waited for three days for the army to 
change its mind; but the army was as stubborn as he”. 9 He set up by the Beas near modem 
Gurudaspur twelve altars, one for each Olympian, to mark the limit of his advance, but all 
traces of them disappeared long ago. Alexander went back along the way by which he came 
till he reached the Jhelum river, the scene of his conflict with Poros. He made proper arrange¬ 
ments for keeping the conquered parts of the Punjab under his subjection. He left Poros in 
charge of all territories between the Jhelum and the Beas and Ambhi between the Indus and 
the Jhelum. The King of Abhisara (Abisares) who still did not come to him, was confirmed in 
his kingdom of Kashmir as a tributafy prince with authority to rule over the neighbouring 

kingdom of Hazara. 

On the Jhelum Alexander ntadeelabonttepreparadons for 

taking his army down t e ^° urS de d by Nearchus and Alexander’s ship being piloted 
imposing total of 800 or 1 ,000, comm V ^ j 20>000 men> march mg along the 

by Onesicritus. The fleet was to be pr by ^ Hephaes tion with the elephants on 

banks under three generals-.Crateni 8 Before ^ &m Koins (Coenus) died, a 

the left and Philippos following wi g£ the vast conC ourse of people started 

grave blow to the army. Early in Nov 

Iowa the Jhelum towards the sea. ^ ^ Alexander disembari( ed t0 

After reaching the confluence er asrenis) in order to prevent them from joining 

subjugate the Siboi (Sibis) and Ag a,ass0 [ \ \ the r i V er. The Siboi who are described as 
the hostile confederacy of the Mai oi ° . muster | ng an army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 

rude folk submitted readily but the g 

8 ' Tarn, W.W., Alexander the Great, p- 99. 

9 ' Ibid, p. 100. 
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„ . i , afo rpcktance A large number of them were put to the sword and a 

cavalry o ere “P c jnhabitants of one town to the number of 2,00,000, despairing 0 f 

—pelves with their wives and children into the flames, anticipating the prac. 

ticc of jauhar of later days. . 

. * n nnan e t u fi ihelum and the Chenab Alexander planned a drive against a 

Be ow the confluen ^ and other indepe ndent tribes before they could co m - 

confederacy of the Ma , y b , t th next confluence that of Ravi (Hydraotes) 

bine their forces. Ordering his aiTny to ^semWeat tn ith apicked f 

with the Chenab (Akesines, including the Jheiumj, aic™ r r Ce 

marched against the Malloi, who lived on the lower Ravi, between it and the Chenab. W,t h 
masterly sLegy, Alexander surprised the Malloi, before the Odydrakai could come o their 
aid. He crossed the waterless Sandar-Bar and surprised the first town of the Malloi; the men 
outside did not have their arms with them and were simply slaughtered. Per ccas took an¬ 
other town. Alexander hotly pursued the fugitives to the east of the river Ravi (Hydraotes) 

now know as the Montgomery district, and stormed a town inha ite y ra mans, e place 

was defended with galant pertinacity; about 5,000 were killed and a ew were ta en prison- 
ers. Alexander drove them back across the Ravi, fought a battle at the for an s ut them up 
in a town situated somewhere near the boundary of the Jhang and Montgomery districts. The 
town being easily taken, the Malloi retired to the citadel. Alexander impetuously escaladed 
the wall and leaped down into the citadel followed by his three companions, Peucestas, 
Leonnatus and Abreas. Alexander was shot through corselet and breast by a long arrow and 
Abreas was killed. The other two kept the enemy at bay till the army broke in and wreaked 
terrible vengeance upon all the inhabitants. The campaign, unique in its dreadful carnage and 
less creditable for Alexander, left him weak and exhausted and marked the beginning of a 
reaction which was to sponge off the canvas all traces of Alexander’s rule in India. Finding 
resistances useless, Oxydrakai neutralized the invader’s attack by gold and offers of tribute. 
Alexander appointed Philippos as satrap over these two territories just to impress upon them 
the permanency of Greek rule in India. 

During his progress to the Indus delta Alexander received the submission of some other 
independent tribes namely, Abastansi, Xathroi or Oxathroi and Ossadioi. More ships were 
built; sailing down the Indus he passed through Sogdoi, where he founded another city with 
dockyards. Then he surprised Mousikanos who had his headquarter probably at Alor the 
ancient capital of Sind, now included in the Sukkur district. The inhabitants were di'stin 
guished for their healthy living and longevity. Mousikanos was wise enough to submit to 
Alexander but later on rebelled owing to the instigation of his Brahmin councillors Peithon 
suppressed the revolt and executed Mousikanos and his collaborators Alexander nexHm 
prisoned a chief named Oxykanos and compelled another, named Sambos to surrender Dur 
mg this campaign on the Lower Indus about 80,000 persons were killed 

submission. Hereto hat'd topre^the itt stlgtoffte io^ ^ rUler profOTed 
ward with a large section of the army through t^MuMa 03^'^ * lavmg sent Craterus home- 
the west. Alexander u..:i j _... a P ass - To secure sea connection with 


the west, Alexander began to build a p rPa t a a lo secure sea connection with 
two arms of the Indus, t He als ° “plomd the 

em Karachi and started his famous march thronot, 311 * < * ultte< * neighbourhood of mod- 
later, Nearchos with the remainde ^fThe am, v tffTWakran). A few days 
B C. Alexander died at Babylon when h** °" 13 ^ 323 
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Cll 7 : 1’OL' 1 ^AL CONDI I ION OF NORTH INDIA IN THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 

EFFECTS OF THE INVASION 

Alexander’s invasion of India which lasted less than two years, was a dramatic interlude 
which could hardly be forgotten by succeeding generations. He did not envisage a far-flung 
empire of wor d dominion as he realised the impossibility of forming the Indian provinces as 
a integral part ° f empire owing to insuperable geographical difficulties. He fought the 
toughest of a his battles on the banks of the Hydaspes against Poros; that he had not worked 
in overcoming the resistance of the Kathaians before the walls of Sangala; that he was seri¬ 
ously woun e while escalading the stronghold of the Malloi; and that in the valley of the 
Indus he un eashed untold massacres to overpower the opposition instigated by the Brahmanas. 

It would be too facile to conclude that Alexander’s handing over the hard-earned conquest of 
the eastern unjab to Poros as an independent monarch was arl act of generosity; that is not 
the act of a world-conqueror. That he aimed at world-dominion is the concoction of modem 
times hardly substantiated by realities. In India proper he correctly assessed the situation and, 
therefore, divided his indian conquests into seven satrapies. Two of these were outside India 
proper, between the Hindukush and the Sindhu; the lower Kabul valley under Philip and the 
region beyond it under Oxyartes, father-in-law of Alexander. In India proper, the region round 
the confluences of the Punjab rivers formed the satrapy of Philippus and Sind, that of Pithon, 
the son of Agenor. The satrapies of Ambhi and Porus comprised the territories further north in 
the Punjab, the Jhelum forming the boundary between the two. Lastly there was the territory 
of Abhisara in Kashmir. Although strong Macedonian garrisons were left in different centre 
they rapidly faded from the scene and the Indian satraps became the de facto sovereigns. 

Alexander was one of the greatest city-builders of all time together with an unknown 
number of military colonies. All the cities were officially named Alexandria which were set¬ 
tled with Greek mercenaries, traders, natives and a few Macedonians. “What Alexander did 
achieve was again done through the cities, both his own and those which he inspired Seleucus 
to found, and it was a great enough achievement; the cities radiated Greek culture throughout 
Asia till ultimately the bulk of the upper classes over considerable districts became partially 
Hellenised, and Demetrius of Bactria led Greeks for a second time beyond the Hindukush, to 
succeed for a moment where Alexander had failed and rule northern India for a few years 
from Pataliputra to Kathiawar. What Alexander did succeed in ultimately giving to parts of 
western Asia was not political equality with Greece, but community of culture.” 10 The nu¬ 
merical strength of the Greek population of these colonies should not be underestimated and 
strength of the Greek influence was to be felt in the Greco-Buddhist schools of art in north¬ 
western regions of India during later centuries. 

But the most potent consequences of Alexander’s invasion of India was that he actuated 
the ambition of others. A century after his departure the Greeks from Bactria overran the 
Punjab and the Gangetic plain and the actual subjugation took place. It has been remarked 
that influence of Bactrian Greeks on India was more conspicuous than that of Alexander’s. 

Though his direct influence was imperceptible and vanished from India within a genera¬ 
tion, he affected Indian history in one way or the other. It enabled Chandragupta to realise in 
actual fact that conception, handed down from Vedic times, of a universal rule in India. The 
Mauryan empire was neither a creation of Alexander nor was it a consequence of his actions. 
Possibly his examples even made it possible for the unification of China under the first Han 
dynasty. Alexander might have been by passed in ancient Indian literature but he initiated the 


10. Tam, W.W., Alexander the Great, 1, p. 138. 
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succession of changes in India’s spectrum and his advent was the prelude to one of the gold etl 
centuries of Indian history, the century of Maurya greatness. “It may be truly asserted that hj s 
was the first of the great monarchies founded in Asia that opened a prospect of progressive 
improvement, and not of continual degradation to its subjects; it was the first that contained 
any element of moral and intellectual progress.” ^ 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
AS DESCRIBED BY THE GREEKS 

The accounts of Greek writers provide some interesting information on the social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the times. 


Society and Religion 

The highest class or caste in society, described as Philosophers or Sophists was divided 
into two classes, called Brahmans and ‘Sarmanes’. The Brahmans spent 37 years in studentship 
living with their teacher and practising celibacy and abstinence. This was the system of 
Brahmacharya. Then the Brahmana entered into the stage of family life and lived in freedom 
and luxury, wearing muslins and golden ornaments. The Brahmanas commanded great re¬ 
spect by their learning and spirit of self-abnegation. Kings, like Mousikanos, paid highest 
regards to them by following their advice even in political matters. Next there were the 
‘Sarmanes’ or Sramanas, Buddhist and non-Buddhist recluses, who lived in the forests on 
leaves and wild fruits wearing bark of trees. Strabo mentions another class or Philosophers 
called Pramanai who were argumentative. These may be identified as the Pramanikas de¬ 
pending on Pramana or the means of reaching right knowledge. The Brahmans were classi¬ 
fied into (i) those who dwelt in the mountains; (ii) the naked ones and (iii) those who lived in 
the world. 


The Greeks were very much impressed by the Indian ascetics with whom they first came 
into contact at Taxila. When summoned by Alexander the ascetics paid no heed to his words 
Alexander, therefore, sent to them his friend Onesicritus who reported that he saw 15 ascetics 

aWay fr ° m the cUy deeply en 8 a 8 ed in meditation in the blazing sun When told 
that the Yavana King was anxious to learn their wisdom, one of them curtly repl’iedthat “no 
one coming m the bravery of European clothes-^avahy cloak and broadta and 
top-boots, such as the Macedonians wore—could learn their wisdom TnHnti, ♦ i, t 
strip himself naked and learn to sit on the hot stones besiife them” >2 "a 1 ’ 

by the Greeks Dandamis (Dandi-Svami) who reSo t ?T a aSCetlC 

sent his reply replete with wisdom and deep philosophical import: “ eVe " ° n Pal " ° f '^ 

death, “have m offe S - nCe H , mllSt ° f 

things that I prize are these leaves which are my house theseblonm"^ “ Seless , Th ' 
supply me dainty food. Having nothing which requires guarding, “^ve^ranquil^lum- 


11 . 

12 . 


Bishop Thirlwall, History of Greece, Vol VI and VTi- ^ . a 

Alexander the Great , J.W. McCrindle (Methuen, 1969^ ^ “ AWimIndia: Its Invasi0 " ® 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 358 . 
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ber, whereas had I gold to guard that wn,.m u • . t 

gold nor fear death. Death means that d ^ n,sh slee P- T he Brahmans neither love 
panion, the body. ,nm ^« that one will be delivered fr, 


om his ill-assorted com- 


^bserved celiLcyJke^mem " ^ phl,0Suphic !ife with the ascetics on condition that they 

defective or defomed hTw^iU^ d* a h ™A° h ' 8hly apprec5ated that if any chi,d was bom 
ffiiirs than nobilitv nf k;^ ^ bandsome person was highly desired in matrimonial 

3 e iTethell CUSt0m of Sati " self-immolation of the widows was in 

r°ppks were the custom ' ^ °^ Cr women - Other peculiar things that struck the 

r , i pav j n o the Head t k° f 00 * paren * s P utt * n § U P girls for sale in the market-place in Taxila 
an lether a ° ^ L evoure d by vultures. Polygamy was the prevalent practice among 
thepe ° P , C ' m .° i n ^ 1 e gods worshipped by the people were Zeus Ombrios—the rain- 
go n ra, an era es, perhaps Krishna’s elder brother Balarama. The river Ganges was 
also venerated and certain trees were considered very sacred. 


Economic Condition 

The most remarkable feature of the economic condition was the growth of urban life to 
which the Greeks testify. The centres of economic prosperity in the Punjab were its numerous 
towns Massaga, Aomos, Taxila, Pimprama, Sangala, Pattala, etc. The small republic coun¬ 
try of Glausai contained as many as 37 towns. Even a portion of the Punjab ruled by the 
Malloi and the Oxydrakoi and other confederate tribes included as many as 5,000 towns. 
According to Strabo, as many as 5,000 cities dotted the territories of nine nations between the 
Jhelum and the Beas. 


It is in town planning and architecture that the Indians showed some excellence. Massaga, 
for instance, was constructed as a fort, commanding great natural advantages, on an emi¬ 
nence inaccessible on all sides against steep rock, treacherous morass, deep stream and arti¬ 
ficial rampart which was further defended by deep moat dug around it. According to Curtius, 
the rampart was “thirty-five stadia (about four miles) in circumference, with a foundation of 
stonework supporting a superstructure of unbumt, sun-dried bricks. The brickwork was bound 
into a solid fabric by means of stones.” The town of Aomos was similarly built on a high hill 
of which a spring was utilized for purposes of its water supply while there was an agricultural 
farm where food was grown with the labour of a thousand men to render the fort self-suffi- 
dent against any contingency. Among the ancient cities of the Punjab, the city ofTaxila was 
“the greatest between the Indus and the Hydaspes.” Thus, these towns exhibit that architec¬ 
ture in ancient India was not exclusively wooden, it was also made of stone. 

Besides these towns, the material progress of the people was reflected in the presents 
j u • u aicn throw interesting light on the Indian handicrafts and manu- 
received by Alexander S * j’ g^^bucklers of ox-hide, skins of lizards, 

factures of the times. '"f^^^ which Cunningham considers to be nickel. The 

tortoise shells and talents of s > h * ^ ^ ^ go , den cr0W ns\ Besides the nickel 

king of Taxila made a 8' ft ° f2 f ki Sophyles which were in imitation of Athenian 

coins, there were also the silver iss , y rse and a cock an( j his name in Greek 

‘owls’ showing as they do the king manu f actures mention may be made of the Indian 
characters on the reverse. Aiming o “ a[T0WS> javelins, swords, lances, and carts, 

soldier’s armoufy which included th PP 

boats and chariots used for both trade an war. 
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Agriculture and cattle-breeding were important occupations of the people in the Punj^ 
and the north-west. Alexander captured a fine breed of oxen numbering 2,30,000 from th e 
Aspasians and sent them off to Macedonia for use in agriculture. He also received from th e 
ruler of Taxila 3,000 fat oxen and 10,000 sheep, from king Sophytes his fighting dogs 
from the Kshudrakas tame lions and tigers. 

The most flourishing craft then was that of the carpenter, who supplied chariots for th e 
army and carts and other vehicles for trade and traffic. Boat and ship-building was perhaps a 
prosperous industry as indicated by the existence of several rivers in the Punjab. The internal 
trade of the Punjab was riverine. Starbo says that the river Oxus at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion was quite navigable and goods were carried down this river to the Caspian Sea on 
their way to the West. 
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Chapter 8 


'fhz Maurya Empire 


“The advent of the Maurya dvnastv m^e *u 

rian . Chronology suddenly becomes definit^ T** 86 ^ darkness t0 li S ht for the Co¬ 
existence, unifying the innumerahip f ^ atal0S ? P recise : a hu S e empire springs into 
described with justice as emperors are me™?' 15 ° f distracted lndia i lhc kin 8 s who may be 
ties can be discerned, albeitdimlv thrnnoh 1 ° utstandln S P ersonali ties whose quali- 

“ ovements are initialed of wh^e ffecK gigant ! c world ' wide reli 8 ious 

kmiioht into close tnurh xx ,“ ects are still felt; and the affairs of secluded India are 
brougnt into close touch with those of the outer world.” 1 

va .. f r , , 6 ea |" ^ Maur y a m * e * n India. These can be supplemented by the 

writings of Greek ambassadors who were sent by the Hellenistic kings to India. Of these, 

Megasthenes was the most important whose account is lost and can be traced only in citations 
of later writers, rhe classical authors-Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, Justin, and Arrian-have 
recorded their impressions on India by collecting information from contemporary reports 
and traditions. Beside these Latin and Greek sources, there are also Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain sources throwing a flood of light on the Muuryas. Though the Arthasastra, generally 
attributed to Kautilya or Chanakya, Chandragupta Maurya’s minister, serves as a beacon 
light for the study of Maurya polity, the date of this work is subject of controversy among 
scholars. There is much internal evidence pointing to its composition at a later date. Refer¬ 
ence to the Chinese people by the Arthosastra clearly demonstrates that the latter was com - 
posed several centuries after Chandragupta as the Chinese could not have been known to the 
Indians at this time. Moreover, the Arthasastra envisaged the government of a comparatively 
small kingdom while Chandragupta ruled over a vast empire. But whatever might be the date 
of its composition, the Arthasastra clearly reflects the conditions that were prevalent in Maurya 
India. Thirdly, the wonderful inscriptions of Asoka, engraved on rocks and pillars, furnish 
certain additional details with which the historians can produce a tolerably correct picture of 
the times. 

The foundation of the Maurya Empire is a unique event in Indian History as it was achieved 
against tremendous difficulties created by the establishment of Greek rule in the Punjab. 
When Alexander left India in 325 B.C., he made administrative arrangements to secure his 


V. A. Smith, Oxford History of India (1961), p. 96. 
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conquests. The conquered territories were divided into seven Satrapies, four on the west sid e 
of the Indus, and three on the east. Of the four western Satraps, Peithon was appointed a s 
governor of Sind; Nicanor was placed in charge of the lower Kabul valley and the hill tracts 
upto the Hindukush, with its capital at Pushkalavati (modern Charsadda) and Oxyartes wa$ 
appointed governor of the region beyond the Kabul valley. The region round the confluences 
of the Pubjab rivers formed the satrapy of Philippus. But similar arrangements could not b e 
made by Alexander in the country to the east of the Indus. Here he had to depend on hi$ 
Indian contemporaries and appoint them as Satraps : Ambhi, king of Taxila, to rule from the 
Indus to the Hydaspes (Jhelum), Poros to rule from the Hydaspes to the Hyphasis (Beas) and 
the king of the Abhisara country (Kashmir) to rule over the remainder. 

The task of freeing the country from the foreign domination was indeed stupendous. For¬ 
tunately, the country produced a leader of exceptional ability in young Chandragupta who 
had been reared up from his infancy for his great mission in life by the Brahmin Chanakya 
better known as Kautilya. This brilliant achievement was all the more remarkable when we 
remember that Chandragupta did not inherit a throne, but was born in humble circumstances. 

The early career of Chandragupta is surrounded in obscurity. The Greek writer Justin 
described Chandragupta as a man of low origin, the Jain tradition represents him as the son of 
a village headman’s daughter and adds by way of explaining the title Maurya, that the village 
was inhabited by peacock-tamers ( mayura-poshaka ). According to the Puranic account, he 
was the son of the lastNanda king from his Sudra concubine, Mura by name, from whom was 
derived the surname Maurya. The Buddhist writers represent Chandragupta as the scion of 
the Kashatriya clan of Moriyas, ruling over Pipphalivana probably lying between Rummindei 
in the Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the Gorakhpur district. 

According to the Buddhist tradition, Chandragupta was reared up in a village first by a 
cowherd and then by a hunter, his father, the chief of the Moriya clan, having died in a border 
clash. Chanakya, who bore a deep grudge against the Nandas, per chance met him and seeing 
great promise in him, bought the boy and took him away to his native city of Taxila. There he 
was initiated to rigorous academic discipline of arts and science for a period of seven or eight 
years. 

Chandragupta first emerged from obscurity in 326-325 B.c. when he met Alexander in 
order to obtain his help against the misrule of the Nandas. But the Greek could not reconcile 
to the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness of speech and tried to assassinate him. Chandragupta 
somehow effected his escape and from the republican states of the Punjab recruited the nu¬ 
cleus of his forces. Chandragupta strengthened his position by an alliance with the Himalayan 
chief Parvataka 2 who furnished the former with a powerful army made up of variety of peo- 

By fortunate coincidence, the growing difficulty of the Greeks in the Punjab enabled 
Chandragupta to achieve his object with surprising ease. Kandahar rebelled under an Indian 
chief. The Greek Satrap Nicanor was killed by the Assakcnoi. The situation became highly 
critical when Philip, the Satrap of the province between the Hydaspes and the Hindukush, 
was murdered m 325 B.C. He was regarded as the pillar of Greek imperialism in India and 

“ er r ld , d ° n0thing but t0 request his Indian all y* king of Taxila to take the place 
of Philip. Then folowed the death of Alexander in 323 B.c. and his generals immediately 


2. F. W. Thomas suggests that this Parvataka might be the same as king Poros. 
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A SCCOnd P artition took P |ace in 321 DC at 

Jmpire- The Greek governor of Sind P ^ ^ ° f ^ ^ W3S induded W ' thin the Greek 
6 c the solitary Greek aeont r . d ’ f cl 10n was transferred to the north-west. Eudemus 

process of Greek evacuation Stadia" '"h " 1 bW h ‘ S Withdrawai in 317 Bc cora P leted th « 

] blow^andhe becaml^ 6 gave chandra gupta the finest opportunity to strike the 

fin ! n ‘‘Ini after thTn T? ° f ’ sitUation in 323 B C - His work is summed up by 

^ US p and Dut his eovem ^ °^ ySdexander > had shaken off the yoke of servitude from its 

nec , tt . w . Kf S ji° eadl ‘ ^ le aut h° r of this liberation was Sandrocottus.” This 
Sandrocottus was undoubtedly Chandragupta. 

After the overthrow of Greek rule, Chandragupta next turned his attention to put an end to 
the tyran la a an a, the Nanda king of Magadha. But it was not an easy task to 
achieve as an a \\as strong in military resources and finance. Curtius estimates his military 
strengt a > > ,n antry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. After com¬ 
mitting t e mitia mistake of leaving his rear unprotected, Chandragupta adopted the correct 
metho o conquering the cities and garrisoning them in his march to Pataliputra. In a fierce 
battle that too' place the Nanda king, led by Bhaddasala, was defeated. Nanda was, however, 
spared his life and permitted to leave Pataliputra. The Puranas and the Arthasastra credit 
Chanakya with having destroyed the Nandas. But the final discomfiture of Dhana Nanda was 
due to his unpopularity created by the extortionate nature of his rule. 

While Chandragupta was engaged in laying the foundation of his empire in India, the 
Greek king Seleucus, after conquering Babylon and Bactria, moved forward to recover the 
lost possessions of Alexander in India. But unlike Alexander, who encountered a divided 
India, Seleucus had to face stubborn opposition organised by an able leader. Details of this 
conflict are not known to us. But nevertheless, the classical writers mention that the expedi¬ 
tion proved abortive and Seleucus had to purchase peace by ceding to the Indian king four 
satrapies: Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadai i.e. Herat, Kandahar, Makran and 
Kabul. Thus Chandragupta by his victory over the Greek king extended his empire up to the 
borders of Persia. As a mark of friendship Chandragupta presented the Greek king with 500 
elephants which stood him in good stead at the time. It has been suggested on dubious ground 
that there was a marriage alliance between the two kings, perhaps a daughter of Seleucus 
being married either to Chandragupta or to Bindusara. Henceforth relations between the two 
empires became friendly as Chandragupta sent to Seleucus a gift of some Indian drugs, while 
the latter reciprocated the friendly gesture by sending Megasthenes as an ambassador to the 
Mauryan Court. Megasthenes lived at Pataliputra between 304 and 299 B.c. and compiled an 
excellent account of India which survives in extracts from it made by later writers. 

Chandragupta ruled over a vast empire. Plutarch credits him with subduing the whole of 
India with a force of 6,00,000. This exaggerated statement contains a substratum of truth as is 
evidenced by inscriptions of Asoka. While the conquest of Kalinga was the only attempt 
made by Asoka his empire extended up to Mysore in the south and beyond the natural bounda¬ 
ries of India Asoka's father Bindusara is not credited with any conquest at all. It is, therefore 
easy to conclude that the mighty fabric over which Asoka ruled was the precious legacy of 

Chandragupta. • ,. 

In the extreme west, Chandragupta’s empire included Srah£ or Kathtawan The 
Junaeadh Rock Insertion of Rudradaman refers to the provincial Governor, Pushyagupta, 
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c ate that ru , a*a into Konkan, in which So Pa 

Was cJh nandra gupta’s conquest of western India extended in exte nsion of a 

Maun t te4 . Some Tamil writers, Mamulanar and ■» 

Empire as far as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinneve ey t ^ rone under the inf\ Us | 

Jain traditon avers that Chandragupta in his old age . tbe SO uth, lived as an ^ J 

C . e his Jain teacher, Bhadrababu, whom he fo self to death. 

Cetlc at Sravana Belgola in Mysore where he starved hi 

ibed by megasthenes 

SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION AS DESCR ernpire _ bu ilder and a good ^ 
Chandragupta left an impression on India historyRation is derived mainly from the 3c . i 
ministrator. Our knowledge of his system °[ sastra an d the inscriptions of Asoka. 
counts left by Megasthenes, Kaut.lya s r a bassadoT} name d Megasthenes, to 

Soon after the conclusion of peace Seleukossent ^ ^ punjab , Megasthenes reaches 
the court of Chandragupta. Travelling alo g he knew that part of the country 

Pataliputra, the capital of the Maurya e P - fest 0 f India, he depended on rep 0rt 

through which he travelled and for his know edg i:t ignorant of the language m 

Although there are obvious ^^nceruing matters which came underl* 

customs ofthe country yet he is a vera fraoments that still survive in the writings of 

close scrutiny. His Indtka hasbeen iostbut the <^<=" sha ^chandragupta’s civile 
Strabo, Arrian, Diodoros and others throw a Hood of on $ Qf ^ ^ 

etr h^d o India- Tlte disjecta membra of Megasthenes’ Indtka have been collected b, 
Schwanbeck and translated into. English by McCrindle. The authenticity of h.s information, 
is beyond question as these are mostly corroborated by that of the Arthasastra. 

The Greek writers referred to the royal road leading from the north-west frontier to 
Pataliputra with a total length of about 1,840 kilometres (1,150 miles). ‘Every mile of this 
road was marked by a stone indicating the by-roads and distances.’ The capital of the empire 
was at Palimbothra or Pataliputra, situated at the confluence of the two rivers, the Ganga and 
the Son. This was a large city, 9*/ 2 miles in length and l. 3 / 4 miles in breadth. It was protected 
by a broad and deep, moat, filled from the waters of the Son. The city was further defended 
by a massive timber palisade which had 64 gates and 570 towers. Besides Pataliputra, other 
important cities were Taxila, Ujjain and Kausambi. 


The imperial palace constructed chiefly of timber probably stood close to the modem 
village of Kumrahar and was in keeping with all grandeur and regalia. The palace stood in a 
an extensive park full of shady groves, luscious trees and fish-ponds. The gilded pillars ofthe 

palace were adorned with golden vines and silver birds. In the parks tame peacocks and 
pheasants were kept. 


ann^Mi" 8 to the palace under the protection of female bodyguards anc 

ES^extZ Tun^ t0 ? “ ajudge in his court ’ ^r sacrifice and to set « 

attended by aimed female guarlTnothwrovaT 1 T*' amUSement and the kin S was usuall! 
bats between men were also exhiWioHn 7 PaSt,me Was animal fl 6 hts - Gladitorial con. 

race, to each of which a mixed team of horses°and Ur ' OUS kind . of diversion was the chari .° 
centre and an ox at each side. ° rSeS ™ ° Xen was ^ arnes sed, with horses in thf 
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The king was at the pivot of the H • • 
t l,e ki n S as a con sc ientious and industrious supcrslru cturc. Megasthenes represents 
v |iol e da ^ Wlt 10Ut car ' n § ioi' his persoml rnmf 13 rcma * nc ^ in the court throughout the 

luiir combed and di essed, he has no resnitp f ^ are t0 ' d Bven w hen the king has his 

nC e to his ambassadors.’ This was in k P p n ; r °™ P U ^' C business. At that time he gives audi- 
jfldia 11 scriptures. n S Wl t 1 the lofty idealism as inclulcated in ancient 

The onerous burden of administrati 

(jreek writers refer to its members as C W m S ^ arec * betvveen the king and his council. The 
^agement of public affairs. Thouch ° UnC - ° FS ? nc ! ^ ssessors w h° advised the king in the 
Ld selected Governors, Deputy Govern lnen cally insignificant, they wielded immense power 
Armv Admirals of the Naw ch5 flu ors > Superintendents of the Treasury, Generals of the 

Agriculture. The king employed a lareS^r‘^ ° ther h ' gh ° fficers like the Director of 
transmitted secret and confidential f onn ^ y t ofs L piesca,ledoverseer s by Megasthenes who 
courtesans as their collaborators. P ^ t0 the kmg ' The overseers in turn employed 

C d1vsterMelTtheter l f ° r his imperial capital was based 011 wise and 

S ° th ! t0Wn 0fflcia,s As <y»<»»oi. The Municipal Commission, 

C ° n ? The 8 T diYided int0 six Boards or Committees of five members 

* a the nee nf 00 e a er everything relating to industrial arts, regulated wages, 
enforce pure an sound materials and exacted full work in exchange for fair 

wages, isans were regar ed as sacrosanct and any interference with their work was visited 
with capital punishment. The second Board was required to look after the comforts of the 
foreigners, to keep them under observation and in case of sickness or death to provide for the 
treatment or burial of the stranger, whose property they were obliged to protect. The exist¬ 
ence of these officials and elaborate regulations demonstrates that Maurya India did not live 
in isolation and that large number of foreigners frequented the capital city. The third Board 
was responsible for the systematic registration of births and deaths designed both to facilitate 
taxation and for the information of the government. The adoption of such a measure is quite 
unthinkable in ancient India when with better organisation Europeans did not attempt the 
collection of vital statistics until recent times. Trade and commerce was under the fourth 
Board, which regulated sales, and enforced the use of stamped weights and measures. Mer¬ 
chants paid a licence tax. The fifth Board controlled manufactured articles. Old goods were 
separated from new ones and they were sold separately; fine was imposed for violation of the 
rule. The sixth Board collected the tithe on the prices of goods sold and evasion of this tax 
was punishable with death. In addition to their special departments, the commissioners in 
their collective capacity had charge of all matters concerning the public welfare, such as the 
repairs of public works, the maintenance of markets, harbours and temples and the regulation 
of prices. It is no small wonder that ‘such an organisation could have been planned and 
efficiently operated in India in 300 B.C. Akbar had nothing like it, and it may be doubted if 
any of the ancient Greek cities were better organised.’ 

The district administration, according to Megasthenes, was under the supervision of offi¬ 
cials called the Agronomoi. They supervised irrigation, measured the land, enforced the for¬ 
est laws and looked after agriculture, mining, carpentry and metal industries. They also col¬ 
lected taxes and maintained the roads and set up mile-stones to indicate the distances. 

Megathenes also gives details of Mauryan military administration which was considered 
vital for the security of the newly established empire. Chandragupta had at his disposal a 
formidable army numbering about 6,00.000 men. It was controlled by a waroffice consist¬ 
ing of thirty members, divided into six boards of five each. Hie respect,ve Boards were in 
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charge of different departments, e.g., Admiralty, Infantry, Cavalry, War-chariots, Elephg^ 
Commissariat and Transport. According to Megasthenes the soldiers formed the most nut^ 1 
ous class in the society. They were not a mere militia or contingent as they received reg u /' 
pay from the state which also supplied them with arms and equipment. It is therefore, ^J 
surprising that this formidable army organised so efficiently was able to subjugate a l ar 1 
part of India and also to repel the invasion of Seleukos. 

The equipment of the army was adequate. The chariots usually were four horsed. B ac , 
chariot had at least two warriors in addition to the driver. The infantry carried the broadsw 0r ! 
as their principal weapon. Javelins, bows and arrows were additional arms. The arrow w a 
discharged with so much pressure that ‘there is nothing which can resist an Indian arched 
shot’. s 

Megasthenes described the hide-bound castes of Indian society according to their prof e$ 
sions often mingling caste with occupation. According to him there were seven classes j. 
Indian society. The philosophers comprising Brahmanas and ascetics comprised the first c| a j! 
and they were the highest in rank, though numerically the smallest. The agriculturists J 
cultivators who formed the majority of the Indian people were considered as the secon i 
class. They paid a quater of their produce as rent to the landlord. The third class, shepherd! 
and hunters, lived a nomadic life in forests. They made the land habitable after exterminate 
the wild beasts, received an allowance of com from the king for the service and paid hfrjj 
tribute in cattle. The fourth class, artisans were not only exempted from paying taxes, hi 
even received maintennance grant from the royal exchequer. The fifth class, warriors 
numerous only than the cultivators, were maintained at the expense of the State. The sixth and 
seventh classes included both the officials (superintendents or overseers and councillors and 
assessors) employed for the supervision of the work of different departments and the nume 
ous spies who were engaged in transmitting secret information to the king. 

The general honesty of the people was well attested by the fact that theft was a thino , P 
rare occurrence. The code of punishment was severe-mutilation for giving false evid V 
and deatli for injuring the royal artisan. In other cases of bodily injury the offender had I 
ffer the corresponding mutilation in addition to the amputaiion of his hand. ° 

acc0 . unt of Megasthenes leaves no doubt that peace and tranquillity prevailed th m „ l 
out the empire. This was due to the richness of the soil and Ihe abuZLT^ 
sources. The Indians, says Megasthenes, lived frugally and dnlSXatIT u 
says that famine and scarcity were unknown in India. It is obvious Zt ^ 

India he must have noticed the unexampled prosperity of the kinednm M 8 *2 de " Ce " 

vation that all Indians were free and not one of th<»m too t ^ * ®S®sthenes’ obser- 

wholly inconsistent with reality. Slavery did exist in i u fu ^ WaS m i(iea ‘‘ stic P icture 
lent in Europe, where slaves itS ^*»» - 

state gave an impetus to trade and industiy and tiblrallv nlno --T ^ Was absent ' Thl 
war machinery, the maintenance of a large number of stir "'f 0 artlsans - The complei 

and the establishement of special department for nmm f ICrs f and an unwieldy bureaucracy 
been possible due to the economic prosperity of the countiy ° fm<> industry raust ha,t 


t 


MAURYAN POLITY 

i ne Arthasastra is usually attribute ru . 

Chandragupta Maurya who helped the latterT^overtT^ 3 *' 1 ^’ tlK cclebratcd chancellor of 
and authorship of the Ar,has mra have lone ^ T '" 8 the Nanda d y" a sly- But the date 
Arthasastra was the most comprehensive Reatiseonooi't' P ^' e ‘° StUde " ts * 

_ ° n polmcal Aeory but strangely enough* [ 
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bo ok U was not til] the beginning of the present century that Shamasastri 

india - He adduces evidence > b ° th inter - 
thC W ° rk W3S the P roduct of Kautilya and that evidence ‘re- 
plains contemn i at _ H .° ® ver ything that has been said to the contrary’. It has been said that 
thep0 jLpmnirf r lni thedrz/josastra was that of a small state while Chandragupta ruled 

° vera , h i r T i. ^ s P ec ^ lc reference of Chakravartikshetram in the work is applica- 
blC i * m ^ Himalayas to the Cape Comorin. Moreover the elaborate 
idnunis i\e re t>u a *° ns in the Arthasastra were designed to serve the interests of a large 
™ • e . F n ?- 3 6 . eature of the Arthasastra is its exaltation of the royal power, a thing 

fpll into niQiiQp in J r . 


SBlv .,.............-..„ IU1C ot me Arthasastra is its exaltation of the royal power, a thing 

\yhic ® m 0 ls use m ater times. Kautilya expressly states that in writing his treatise he 
follow e no on ) e traditions set up by his predecessors but also the usages prevalent in the 
contemporary \yor • The age when Kautilya wrote was an age of great monarchies of Hellen¬ 
istic kingdoms in which royal absolutism was the sheet anchor of polity. Maurya India was in 
close touch with its western neighbours and Kautilya was not altogether unaffected by the 
momentous developments taking place in Syria and Egypt. It has been held that Kautilya and 
Megasthenes could not have belonged to one and the same epoch. But if we bear in mind the 
differrent bearing and outlook of the Brahmin Chancellor and Greek ambassador, we shall 
find that on important subjects like ownership of the soil, slavery, social organisation and 
administrative arrangements, there is basic rational unanimity with slight apparent differ¬ 
ences. The book is of inestimable value ‘shedding more light upon the realities of ancient 
India, especially, as concerns administration, law, trade, war, and peace, than any text which 
we possess...’ 

The king was the head of the state. The king led a strenuous life and his daily routine was 
hedged in numerous preoccupations. Kautilya’s exhortation to the king is eloquent: ‘For a 
king, his vrata (religious vow) is constant activity in the cause of his people ( utthanam ); his 
best religious ceremony is the work of administration ( karyanusasanam)\ his highest charity 
(i dakshina ) is equality of treatment meted out to all.’ In laying down principles of king’s 
virtues, Kautilya emphasises ‘abundance of enthusiasm and freedom from procrastination.’ 
Again he observes : ‘the king who is a fatalist, devoid of energy or of initiative, will come to 

grief.’ ' 

The king wielded extensive powers which embraced executive, legislative, judicial and 
military functions. In his executive functions the king exercised overall control over the fi¬ 
nance appointed Ministers, priests and superintendents, corresponded with the Mantriparishad 
or Council of Ministers and collected the secret information from spies. The king outlined the 
broad features of administrative policy and issued instructions for the guidance of his offic¬ 
ers He maintained control over his distant officials by a network of trusted spies. About the 
legislative functions of the king Kautilyacallshim 

orroyal rescripts among the sources of law. The Edicts of Asoka are the^ 
p • mthncpriavs Kautilya lays great emphasis on the judicial duties of the king. He 

Rajasasana m those days. KauU^ occupied, not suffering himself to be inter- 

should remain there (in the court) m, a y ^ ^ , He should dispose ofurge „, 

rupted even though the tim , ccessib]e t0 his people. The king also carefully 

• jo nossible only with assistance for a single wheel can 
nevermov^ Thekin^employe'^ach/var or Amatyas who assisted the former in deliberating 
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__ - - - ' h u t in v/kdom and j u/itlcc excel|r ;( | 

afffa i rs Numerically they were thc ^,/am or High Mlniitcr^ J 1 

^^eSmportantamong,. to*-®- after undoing a rigid £ 

standing to Jl«««tf» f A .^7ktog consulted these High Ministers In U,rm, k ^ 
and were given the highest sal g , summ0 ncd along with the Mmtrlpati^ 

any kind of administrative m^sure^Theywe^^^ ^ con trol over the 

in emergency. They exercis som etimes accompanied the king m a 

the king in selecting Mantriparlshad or Council of Minister* v/h| tf| 

In addition to the Mantrins there "*^^ in times of emergency. Theking ^ 
the king was bound to consult along w tn n CouncjJ formed a distinguishing feature of 

to be guided by the decision of the maj on ^ ^ ^ ^ gcen jn the p ar lshael of 

the Maurya constitution, the continuity exigencies of the situation and is differently 

time. The number of Council varied according I wcre t0 be differentiated f %( 

stated in different text, Manu fixing it at twe • an j n f c rior position, and enjoy^ 

the Mantriparishad, as the members of the latter P 

less salary that the Mantri ,«. (Collector-General) 

Kautilya also mentions two very nig supervised the collection of re v . 

Sannidhaia (Treasurer and Keeper of St ° res ^' ofrevenue in the towns were tolls, fi nej( 

enue from the whole kingdom, rhe chie cy passp orts, liquors, slaughter-house 3> 

fees for assaying weights and measures, p ’ jtb ’ ware houses, prostitutes, gambling, 
the manufacture of yam, oil, ghee and suga , g > agriculture, trade, ferries 

buildings, guilds of carpenters an „f income in ihc province!; 

traffic in rivers and roads and pasttres < Samahar , a should bring about an 
While retaining control of expen ’ j(/haU who wor ked as a chamberlain 

crease of revenue and regu late expend’W . jn cash and kind . He checked coin,. 

^mfonal^dTo 1 ^facilitate checking and strict instntc 
tionsMaid down for die detection of embezzlement. Frequent transfer of officials was recom¬ 
mended as a means of checking comtption. The central accounts office was also the general 

record office (akshapatala). 


The Adhyakshas or superintendents who formed the pivot of Mauryan administration are 
described by Greek writers as Agronomoi and Astynomoi or magistrate?. The reference of 32 
adhyakshas in charge of different departments in th e Arthasastra besides others speak of the 
all embracing activities of the state in controlling the social and economic life of the pepple. 
They were all subordinate to Samahartha. The different departments were treasury, mines, 
metals, mint, salt, gold, storehouses, trade, forest produce, armoury, weights, and measures, 
measurement of space and time, tolls, spinning and weaving, agriculture, intoxicating liquor, 
slaughterhouses, courtesans, shipping, cattle, horses, elephants, chariots, infantry, passports, 
pastures, spies, religious institutions, gambling, jails and ports. The uncommon energy which 
the government displayed in regulating the rates charged by courtesans, in providing punish¬ 
ment of householders who turned mendicants leaving their dependants in the lurch and con¬ 
trolling the amusements of the villagers so as not to interfere with their normal productive 
activities reflects the all pervasive activities of the slate. The village elders took adequate 
care of the orphans till they attained majority. Prisoners were set free on special occasions. 

The empire was divided into a number of provinces each being placed under a governed 
who usually belonged to the imperial family. The exact relations between the governors and 
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the cental government are „ ot know „ 

>‘ h the emptre was divided. But during 1 dm r? k "° W ,he nuraber °f Princes into 
i|ices with the,r headquarters at Kausamb? n, -f A . Soka ,here were a ‘ '<** several prov- 
(pzonnag |rl near Yerragudi) with i s n a ( -o i il? yini ^ U jj ain )’T al <shasila(Taxila),Suvamagiri 
(phanll) an< l Samapa (near Jaugada) in Kal' a ^ Ura ^ as a su hordinate division, and Tosali 
p r ovincial viceroys in various wavs With ^ ma ^ nta * ne d efficient control over 

high officials like A 'tahamatras and Rat k ^ ^[ mce ^ v * cer °ys were associated a number of 
vincial maladministration was to a cert ‘ ^ received direct orders from the king- Pr °- 

directly from the metropolis. &ln ex * ent c hecked by periodical tours of officials sent 

.... . DISTRi CT AND TOWN ADMINISTRATION 

Urban administration was carried nn hr 

an d Slhanika. The Gopa had charne „rr N “ gamka fcit Y magistrate) with the help of Gopa 

registered gifts, sales and mortgages and 1 V '" ageS Where he maintained boundaries " 

, innoinps The Vthnnii . ® ^ s and ke P* an accurate census of the people with their 

S wS had Sirailar dafe in > ba district were responsible to the 

Snmntorta who commanded the services of th epradeshlris (pradesikas of Asoka’s time) for 
the supervision of local administration. 

'Die villages, though semi-autonomous, were placed under the supervision of the gramani, 
an o lcia o t e central government. The village elders or gramavriddhas played an impor¬ 
tant part in t e village community in guiding the people and in assisting the central officials in 
disposing of the petty disputes arising in the village. Cultivable land was parcelled out among 
individuals while pasture and forest lands were held in common. The central government not 
only employed pradeshtris for exercising supervispn over officials but also spies and agents 
provocateurs. The chief sources of revenue from villages were bhaga and bali. Bhaga was 
the king’s share of the produce of the soil normally fixed at one-sixth though it could be 
raised or reduced according to exigencies of the situation. Bali was an additional cess which 
the husbandmen had to pay in addition to the bhaga. 

The king was at the apex of the whole judicial system to whom appeals could be made. 
Besides the village tribunals there were two sets of courts called dharmasthiya and 
kantakasodhana. The dharmasthiya courts presided over by three amatyas and three 
dharmasthas (jurists) dealt with all civil cases in accordance with traditional laws. Rules were 
laid down which could render an agreement void and for court procedures—plea, counter¬ 
plea and rejoinder. Punishments included fines, imprisonment, whipping and death with or 
without torture. The kantakasodhana courts were presided over by three pradeshtris or amatyas 
assisted by an army of spies. They were special tribunals introduced by Kautilya to meet the 
requirements of the complex social and political conditions of the time. They adopted a sum- 
mi, nrocedure and employed torture for extorting confession. Their functions were more or 

less akin to those of a police force as they were required to protect the state from the debasing 
less akin to those o p . tried all political offences, theft,, murder, burglary, 

influence of anti-social elements, i ney y . f ffi • i came under 

rape, even use of fraudulent weights and measures and corruption of officials came 

J 3UrV * CW • p maintained a large army which, according to Pliny, consisted of 

The Mauryan empire elephants Besides these, there were a number of 

6,00,000 infantry, 30,000 cava ^' JJ’ tQ D ? odorus and Curtius) and 8,000 (according to 
chariots varying between 2,000 ( diffe g rent es 0 f chariots, e.g. war chariots and chari- 
Plutarch). The Arthasastra ment ^ superintendents (adhyakshas) over each of the 

ots used for battering the fortress. P . necessary supplies and of 

four sections and they were entrusted with the duty p 


A.I.h.ac.—9 
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keeping the different departments of war machinery in proper order. The state attached gr eat 
importance to the elephant corps and to the maintenance of forests which sheltered the anj, 
mals ( nagavana ). Kautilya mentions different classes of troops—professional or hereditary 
troops, hired troops, troops maintained by the guilds and available to the state in time of need 
and lastly the.troops furnished by the forest tribes in times of war. Th e Arthasastra highlight 
the organisational aspect of the army in the field by mentioning vanguard, centre, rear, wing s 
reserves and so on as well as the timeliness of march, attack and defence. The use of different 
• weapons was explained which included fixed and mobile engines such as hundred-slay er 
(Sataghni). An elephant carried three archers besides the driver. Smaller chariots were driven 
by two horses while the bigger ones by four and carried six men each as its full complement. 
The infantry was organised in squads of ten men, companies of hundred and battalions of a 
thousand each. A well-equipped ambulance service with surgeons and nurses was maintained 
to attend casualties in the course ofa battle. The art of fortification was well understood as 
forts were designed with ditches, ramparts, battlements, covered passages and water-gates. I n 
assaulting a fort the arts of mining, counter-mining and flooding mines were employed be- 
sides the covert art of diplomacy. The superintendents of the forces functioning either alone 
or jointly with other boards were subject to the over-all supervision of Commander-in-chief 
(senapati ), who was the most important official of the state. There were periodical inspec¬ 
tions of all the troops by the emperor apd the Commander-in-chief. Kautilya mentions a 
navadhaksha, superintendent of ships, which might have included armed vessels besides 
merchantmen and ferries. 

The classical writers refer to a class of men called Overseers or Inspectors whose duty 
was to transmit confidential intelligence report to the king. According to the Arthasastra 
there were two groups of spies— Samsthah or stationery spies and and Sancharah or wander¬ 
ing spies. The women of easy virtue were also employed as spies. 

The Mauryan polity was an amalgam of indigenous tradition of imperialism and adapta¬ 
tions from contemporary Hellenistic and Achaemenic empires. But the alien part of the sys¬ 
tem disappeared with the passing away of the Maurya dynasty. Kautilya ennobles the Indian 
tradition when he observes that political power to be effective and durable, must command 
the support ofithe sacerdotal power as well as the wisdom of tried statesmen. The Arthasastra 
in some places advocates dubious expedients to promote the interests of the State; but these 
were not be end and be all of administration and were seldom practised by the monarchs. The 
welfare of the people claimed the highest attention of the king and Kautilya, therefore, places 
before the king the high ideal which should actuate him to do good to the people. ‘The hap¬ 
piness of his subjects is the happiness of the king; the good of the subjects, his good. The 

king’s welfare lies not in his own pleasure, but in that of his subjects.’ 

BINDUSARA 

Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in 299 B.C. by his son Bindusara. In classical accounts 
Bindusara is known as Amitrochates, a Greek version of Sanskrit amitraghata (slayer of 
foes) or amitrakhada (devourer of enemies). The Puranas credit him with a reign of 25 years 
while the Burmese and Ceylonese chronicles with 27 and 28 years respectively. 

Very little is known about Bindusara either in classical accounts or in the Buddhist sources 
and the conclusions are at best based on traditions. Kautilya or Chanakya, the astute minister 
retained his post for some time after Bindusara’s accession; ultimately that post went to 
Khallataka and later on to Radhagupta. 
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rMAUKYA 


EMPIRE 




A<^,Son ofkings^d nobi«™fsixte^ :h T akya *“ instrumentalaccom I ,lish - 
... the de ‘ tern and the western seas" So,, " k i lcs and in subjugating the territories 
n ve el1 1 t P Deccan a hvnothpuic i - i c Sc ^°lars have taken this to mean that Bindusara 
* u^ d has been Stretched too far. The Mauryan empire 

flthe reign of C fcupU was clearly extended from Surashtra to Bengal (Gangaridac), 

! from vves i . , a ' ls curious that the inscriptions ofKalinga and Mysore, 

% tell us so rouehabo ^ndas, Chandragupta and Asoka, do not even cursorily refer, 

' v Lconquest °f {he Deccan by Bindusara. The Divyavadana gives the story of a revolt in 
vila and thede ? at , , ^ l .be crown-prince Asoka to quell it. The people of the city received 
^ V vith ovation by* ec armg that they were not opposed either to the Prince or to Bindusara 
1 'ho the wicked officials woo practised oppression over them. The utmost that can be said in 
T'Otff of Bindusara is that he was able to maintain intact the mighty structure which he 
•rthcH te ^ ^ rom w *^ out an y a Sgrcs$ive conquests of a new dominion, 

pindusara maintained friendly relations with the Hellenistic powers which had been initi- 
4 by Chandragupta and Seleukos. Deimachos succeeded Megasthenes as ambassador to 
coad of Bindusara sent by the Syrian king Antiochus 1. Pliny speaks of another envoy 
1 allied Dionysius sent by the king of Egypt, Ptolemy II Philadelphus to India. The dates of 
Ptolemy* 5 re lS n tit in well with the supposition that Dionysius may have been accredited to 
Rindusara’s court. Athenaeus, a Greek writer of the third century a.d., informs us that Bindusara 
® himself in friendly contact with his Hellenistic contemporaries on terms of equality. He 
attested the Syrian king Antiochus l to send him sweet wine, dried figs and a sophist. The 
i tian king replied ‘we shall send you figs and the wine, but in Greece the laws forbid a 
nhist to be sold. 1 It is also interesting to record the statement of Diodorus that a Greek 
author Iambulous was cordially received by the king of Palibothra (Pataliputra), usually iden¬ 
tified with Bindusara, who had a great love for Graecians. 

According to the Buddhist tradition, Bindusara deputed his son Asoka to work as Viceroy 
tUiiain, the capital of the province of Avanti. It appears that Bindusara first appointed his 
eldest son Susima (Sumana) viceroy of Taxila. But when the revolt at that place assumed a 
serious proportion, Bindusara transferred Asoka to the same place. It appears that Bindusara 
was more interested in Ajivikas than Buddhism and there was an Ajivika fortune-teller resi¬ 
dent at his court. 

Bindusara died in 273-272 B.C. and the struggle for succession began among his sons. It. 
lasted for four years and in 269-268 B.C. Asoka was crowned king. 

ASQKA 

Bindusara was succeeded by his son Asoka on the Mauryan throne. ‘X^anin^mpt- 

leftby him on rooks and pillars and distributed over a large part ofIndia give us^n .^ornpa 
table wealth of details about his life and varied activites which were in themselves inspi 
ration of genius. The inscriptions may be divided into severa c asses. 

1. Fourteen ***** = They are located atShahbazgarhi 2^^“ 
(Hazara district), Gimar (near Junagadh), Sopara ( ^agudi (iLnool district, Madras). 

to bepartofan Asokan edict. , • 

. . a n UoWi TVlhi-Toora, Delhi-Meerut, Lauriya Araraj, 

Seven-pillar edicts exist at Allahabad, 

bauriya-Nandangarh, and Rampurva. 
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3 . Minor rock edicts found at Bairat (Jaipur), Sasaram (Shahabad district, Bihar), Rupnath 
(Jubbulpore district), Maski (Raichur district), Gavimath and Palkigundu (Kopbal Taluk in 
Hyderabad), Brahtnagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga Ramesvara in Mysore, Yerragudi (Kumool 
district) in the south. 


4. I he remaining inscriptions are of miscellaneous character: the unique Bhabru edict 
addressed to the Buddhist Sangha; the two Kalinga separate edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada; the 
three cave inscriptions at Barabar; the two tarai edicts at Rummindei and Nigali Sagan the 
minor pillar edicts at Sanchi, Samath and Kausambi. Recently a minor inscription in Greek 
and Aramic was discovered at Kandahar. 

There are thirty-three Asokan inscriptions of varying length and excepting Shabazgarhi 
and Manschra which are in the Kharosthi alphabet written from right to left, all the rest are in 
the Brahmi script and are written from left to right. 


Unfortunately these inscriptions do not throw any light on the early life of Asoka for 
which wc have to depend upon the Buddhist texts and Ceylonese chronicles. Tradition asso¬ 
ciates Asoka with viceroyalties of Taxila and Ujjain during the reign of Bindusara. The 
Divyavadcina deposes that Asoka seized the throne with the help of Radhagupta, the chiet 
minister of Bindusara. This was done against the last wish of Bindusara who had in mind to 
make his another son, Susima, as king. Both the Mahavamsa and the Dipavamsa represent 
Asoka as a cruel tyrant who had to eliminate his ninety-nine brothers before he became king. 
According to Taranatha, Asoka had six of his brothers put to death. It is difficult to believe 
such exaggerated accounts when we reflect that this was intended to extol Buddhism by 
drawing a sharp contrast between the careers of Asoka both before and after his conversion to 
Buddhism. Moreover, Asoka’s solicitude for his brothers and sisters which he expressed in 
unequivocal language in Rock Edicts IV and V cannot fit in with his alleged remorseless 
cruelty. The most sober view that can be adopted is that there was a struggle for succession 
among the princes on the death of Bindusara and Asoka had to make his position secure by 
removing some of his brothers before he could be crowned in 269 B.C. This accounts for the 
interregnum of four years between the death of Bindusara and Asoka’s coronation. 

The first major event of his reign was the conquest of Kalinga which took place in the 
ninth VMI- nf his reien i e , 260 B.C. Kalinga occupied a strategic position controlling the 
ICSu land and sea. The 13th Rock Edict gives a lurid piemte ofThe 

atrocities and hottor of the 

hundreds and Aouswds ° f P e ^ excu , , e hirase |f from the crime he became attracted 

to Buddhism But the conversion did no, take place immediate^ for a while he became 

hesitant and it took him two and a half years to embrace Buddhism. 

. liiorv mnnuest credited to Asoka. But he had inherited a far flung 
Kalinga was the so i ry <j ^ may be fixed w ith tolerable precision with the 

empire from his P redec ® s inscri ptions. Towards the north and north-west the empire ex¬ 
help of the s ° 0 f British India He retained his hold over Kabul, Kandahar, Herat 

tended beyond the frontier of B grandfather by Seleukos. The rock-edicts in Mansehra 

and Baluchistan which were ce n ^. west em province of Pakistan, clearly prove that 

and-Shahbazgarhi, both s,tuat ® contin ued to form part of Asoka’s empire. The 

southern Afghanistan and the fr 8 Ka [hana who records that Asoka built the town of 

inclusion of Kashmir has been There is reason to believe that 

Snnagara. But the evidence on t P 0 f Khotan is based on hypothetical evi- 

Asoka’s empire included Khasa, but the inclusion u 


__ i 
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' t a soka’s possession of ^ ie va ^ 

Rampurva attest ^ Ka|siand those on the 


ence. I he monuments of Lalitapatan and Rampa* Y jl scr jptions near tcaisi anu ii*~ the j ara j 
epal and the district of Champaran while t e of the De ra a !\ tsan „ sa 

Rumm «ndei and the Nigali Sagar pillars prove the '" cl “ s , ded Bengal as H,u f tsang S " w 
Within the limits of his empire. On the east, the CmPi rnnWesVBengal), in 
Asoka’s monuments near Tamralipti and KamasuvanM 0 outslde ,he orbit of his 

es i) as well as in Pundravardhana (North Benga )• 

Cmpire ‘ utlying provinces of the em- 

. Rock Edicts II, V and XIII mention people in some ^bhapanktis, Rashtrikas, Bhojas, 
Pire. They are the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Nabhak - The D ^ ar ma-mahamatras 
Andhras and Parimdas who enjoyed a semi-independent ^ ide ntified with the Greek 
looked after the religious affairs of these tribes. The ^ oaaS , ated j n the region of the Pamirs, 
princes in the north-west frontier. The Kambojas are to e g ca pital. The Rashtrikas 
to the north of Kashmir. Gandhara was the country having a ^ ^ Kolaba districts of 
occupied the Nasik and Poona districts and the Rko J as Pradesh and Hyderabad State. 
Bombay together with some contiguous parts of Ma y a Ra i lic hi s tan and the Parimdas 
Nabhaka-Nabhapanktis may be tentatively placed somewhere in 
in the easternmost part of Asoka’s empire. 

• • ti;hnm Asoka was on terms of 

The antas or the kings of the bordering domin' 0 "!i w ■ ^ m|ers constitut . 

equality, fall into two groups, according to their geographical I T • Th 

ing the first group are the Chodas, Pandyas, Keralaputra, Satiyaputra an f , , 

first three southern sates correspond to the Cholas, Pandyas and Chera. en 
and Pandyas in plural number indicate that there were more than one Chola or Panctya king¬ 
dom. Though the limits of these kingdoms are not free from doubts, we may roug y emar 
cate that the Chola kingdom or kingdoms comprised the eastren part of the Peninsula from 
Arcot to Trichinopoly, the Pandyas occupied the districts of Ramnad, Madura and Tinnevelly 
and southern Travancore. Keralaputra included south Canara, Coorg, Malabar, the northern 
part of Travancore and southern part of Mysore and Satiyaputra comprised the greater por¬ 
tion of modem Travancore. The southern boundary of Asoka’s empire is marked roughly by 
a line draw from Pulicat near Madras in the east, to Venkatagiri (Tirupati), Gutti; Kumool and 
Chitaldurg, right up to the northern point of the south Canara district on the west. 


The second group comprised foreign states situated outside the periphery of Maurya em¬ 
pire. Asoka maintained friendly relations with Antiochus II, grandson of Seleucus, the fron¬ 
tier king of Syria and western Asia, whose dominion was coterminous with the Maurya king¬ 
dom in the north-west. The similar amicable relations were also maintained with Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of 
Epirus according to some or Alexander of Corinth according to others. 


The Atavi or forest country which extended from Baghelkhand right up to the sea-coast of 
Orissa were not altogether subject to Asoka, but enjoyed semblance of independence. Thus 
the extent of Asoka’s empire may be defined as follows: 

In the south-east it included the newly created province of Kalinga (i.e., Orissa) and 
extended as far as the western shore of the Bay of Bengal. In the south, it extended 
below the Krishna and the Tungabhadra to include the southernmost province with its 
headquarters at Suvamagiri. In the west it included the countries of Aparanta and 
uras ra as well as the western province of Avanti, and extended as far as the eastern 

r> 6 j 3 ,an 1° the ( north-west, it included the province of Lfttarapatha or 

an lara, and extended at least as far north as Peshawar and Abbotabad, on two sides 
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of the Indus, west and east. In the north, it extended as far as the Nepalese Tarai and 
the districts of Dehra Dun and Champaran. 3 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Mauryan centralised monarchy became a paternal despotism under Asoka. He defined 
his attitude towards his subjects in unmistakable terms: ‘All men are my children; and just as 
I desire for my children that they may obtain every kind of welfare and happiness both in this 
and the next world, so I desire for ail men.’ In two separate Rock edicts Asoka boldly states: 
‘Whatsover I perceive (as good), that 1 wish, intending—l would fulfil (it) by action and 
achieve by definite means’. '1 his could not have been the statement of a monarch if he was not 

conscious of his unfettered power. 

The Council of Ministers or mantri-parishad existed in the administrative machinery of 
Asoka, but remained in sufferance as the final decision depended on the king and the latter 
regarded it as nothing more than an advisory body. A council whose members were person¬ 
ally selected by the king could do nothing but to remain as an ornamental facade in the 
administrative machinery. "The position of the ministry was not so much stabilised then as to 
curb his personal authority in the matter of administration and administrative changes. He 
lionised the entire field. If the ministry played any part, it was a minor one—the second 

fiddle.” 

Provincial administration was placed under the immediate control of a prince or a mem¬ 
ber of the royal family. Asoka’s empire was divided into four major provinces—with Taxila 
as capital of the northern province, Ujjain of the west, Tosali of the east and Suvarnagin of 
the south. It is interesting to note that the Arthasastra recommends that a kingdom should be 
divided into four provinces. Governors administering smaller units were probably selected 
from among the local people. Tushaspa, a local personality of foreign extraction was men¬ 
tioned as Governor at Girnar. In provincial administration the Council of Ministers wielded 
sufficient power to act as a check on the prince. This was in striking contrast to the effete 
council at the centre. The provincial council was in direct contact with the king, this was 
possibly designed to curb the high-handedness of the prince. 

The bureaucratic organisation which Asoka inherited was manned by officers of different 
nomenclature. The Mahamatras were a highly responsible class of senior officials who con¬ 
trolled various aspects of administration and justice. Mahamatras represented the Counci¬ 
lors and Assessors of Megasthenes. Asoka created a new class of these officials, called Dharma- 
Mahamatras in the 14th year after his coronation. They were employed among a I sects 
Buddhists, Brahmanas, Ajivikas, and Nirgranthas-and both ascetics and households. They 
were to establish the norm effecting an increase in virtue and to work for the welfare and 
happiness of those devoted to Dharma. They were specially to concern themselves for the 
happiness of Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Rishikas, Petinikas and other western peoples, as 
well as the old and destitute, slaves and servants. They had duties in the royal family includ¬ 
ing his brothers, sisters and other relatives and generally they regulated morality and charity 
throughout the empire. They provided a person kept in prison with ransom and arrange or 

his release in certain special and extraordinary circumstances. 

’ There were certain Mahamatras distinguished by the terms nagara-vyavaharaa 
correspond to Pauravyavaharikas of Kautilya. They administered justice in t eci les, a 
Rajukas did in the rual areas. The anta-mahamatras were officers who worked among 
frontier peoples and the less civilised tribes to win their confidence and goodwill, une or tne 

3. Barua, B.M., Asoka and his inscriptions (1946), pp. 64-65. 
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, nrnDa „ate Dhamma amongst the borders. Lastly, th e 
duties of the cmta-mahamatras was to p Jj den ts 0 f women, whose duties were not o n i v 

were the ithijhakha-mahamatras or sup fining to women. T ey were also engaged j n 

to supervise prostitutes but also other attains { ^ detailed rec0 rds of donations. 


to supervise prostitutes but also other ,. V^d kept detailed records of do 
the administrative matters in the roya a g rol jps of officials worked in each district 

Provinces were sub-divided into ^ s * r ' CtS ,.. R a juka, Pradesika, and the Yukta, who were 
The group consisted of three major officias, ^ ^ backbone of the rural administration, 
in turn assisted by many others. The Raju as ^ were granted independence in th e 
Appointed over many hundred thousands o might discharge their duties fearlessly. Ttiey 
award of honour and penalties in order that tliey ^ jn order t0 measure t | le i and ^ 
acted as assessment officers. Originally they e ^ ma j nta j n uniformity in penalties as 
Rajukas had the power of life and death ut in ^ Qrc j er a respite of three days was re^ 
well as in procedures and to enable him to revis ^ Rajukas who measured the lands 

quired to be granted in all cases of capital punis m * ^ a c j ass 0 f rural officers mentioned 
of the tax-paying cultivators corresponded to gro assessmentj remission of taxes, land 

by Megasthenes. The disputes brought to them re ^ T bey were vested with increas- 

disputes, water disputes and quarrels among vi ag ^ ^ ace 0 f ad ministration in- 

ing powers by Asoka in the 27th reignal year jus The king kept himself in touch 

Shi .hroush r": W ° rk 

were also required to propagate Dhamma among J^Tcoirespond to the Divsiottal com- 

The Pradesikas who were eac in c 8 ([ie overa || administration of a dis- 

missioners of the present day. They were respons , c Un ervised the 

trict of a particular province, each district being under one pradesik. They supervised he 

coition of revenue and maintained law and order both in the rura and urban areas . the 
district. The Yuktas were subordinate officials engaged in secretarial work and accounting. 
They accompanied the Rajukas and Pradesikas on their quinquennial tours m order to regis¬ 
ter decisions taken by the senior officers. Asoka introduced a great innovation by ins iluting 
a quinquennial or triennial anusamyana or circuit of high officials, such as Pradesikas 
Rajukas, Yuktas and Mahamalras. Intended mainly for propaganda work, they were required 
to prevent miscarriage of justice, arbitrary imprisonment and torture in outlying provinces. In 
addition, they were to initiate public works and propound the principles of Dhamma among 
the people. 

In the hierarchy of administrative machinery, a group of five or ten villages occupied an 
intermediate position between the district and that of the village. The gopa and the sthanika 
were the two important officials attached to this unit. The gopa worked as an accountant to 
the unit. He maintained a census of the population of each village, their professions, age and 
their income and expenditure. The sthanika corresponded to the modem collector, and his 
duty was to collect'the tax. 

Among other officials, the king’s agents or purushas (or pulisani) were organised under 
three grades. Like the modem Public Relations Officers, they kept themselves abreast of 
public opinion which they transmitted to the king. The king relied on pativedakas or special 
reporters who had access to the king at any moment. The pativedakas may be compared with 
institution of spies aptly called the gudhapurushas by Kautilya. Both the purushas (pulisani ) 
and the pativedakas acted as liaison between the central and provincial administration. Asoka 
admits that he employs both agents and reporters ostensibly with the object of examining 
governmental organisation and making reports to the king. There was a class of special offic¬ 
ers called the Vrajabhumikas who were in charge of Vraja, probably denoting all works of 
public utility which Asoka’s empire had numerous. 
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ftius the administration which was partly imperial and partly local was hamstrung with an 
* ien t bureaucracy which pervaded the details of daily life of every citizen. Efficient as 
.'system may have been, it must have occasionally caused dissatisfaction to the people as 
were hedged in with regulations which inhibited their normal activities. But the ideal 
hich actuated Asoka in introducing administrative reforms for the promotion of moral and 
"aterial welfare of the people emanated from his high sense of duty towards his subjects, 
li'fhc id ea * s proclaimed by the Emperor Asoka were not always followed by the kings who 
ca me after him but the idea of the state as the great agency of moral and spiritual welfare 
Lver disappeared from India. After the Mauryan empire Indian history enters on a period of 
obscurity- But the facts and inference which can be gathered from coins, inscriptions and 
literature prove that the Maurya institution of government did not die out. When the curtain 
rises again, the Gupta empire displays the Maurya institutions in a more advanced stage of 

development . 4 


DHARMA OR LAW OF PIETY 


Asoka became a Buddhist in the ninth year of his reign, a year after his conquest of Kalinga. 
But he became an active Buddhist at the end of the eleventh regnal year after being initiated 
as a monk in the Samgha. As soon as he joined the Samgha, he went on pilgrimage to Sambodhi 
(Bodh Gaya). According to the Ceylonese chronicle, Asoka was first converted to Buddhism 
by Nigrodha, a boy monk of seven years old and that he afterwards came in contact with 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the head of the Buddhist Samgha. Buddhist sources, however, attribute 
his conversion to Upagupta. But it seems inexplicable that Asoka makes no mention of his 
religious preceptor when he inculcates profound reverence to the Samgha in various edicts. 


Asoka was a man of distinct individuality in the matter of religion. In the Bhabru Edict he 
states his acceptance of the Buddhist creed and his faith in the Dhamma and Samgha. By 
moving away from orthodox Brahmanism and by countenancing Buddhism and certain other 
sects such as the Aji vikas, he was seeking to fortify himself with the support of non-orthodox 
elements and to weld the small political units with different ideologies into one cementing 
force. Moreover, the sbcial tensions created by the status of mercantile community and the 
strain of a highly centralised system required a focus that would draw the people together and 
give them a feeling of unity. With this aim in view, Asoka laid stress on the fundamental and 
ethical aspects of Dhamma shorn of ritualistic or metaphysical concepts of Buddhism. Asoka’s 
Dhamma was his own invention. It may have been inspired by the Buddhist and Hindu thought; 
hut it was in essence a fervent plea on the part of the king to suggest a way of life which was 
h°th practical and moral. Thus his Dhamma was pragmatic and intensely ethical; it was not a 
mere paraphrase of Buddhist principles. 

The Dhamma which Asoka preached was not simple piety inspired by formal religious 
e liefs, but the specific code of moral duties laid down for laity. It has nothing to do with 
0ur Noble Truths, the Eightfold Path, the chain of causation or Nirvana so closely associ- 
ate d with the Dhamma enunciated by the Buddha. Conscious of his responsibilities as a ruler, 
s S °^ a wanted to transmute Buddhism from a purely academic religious philosophy to a great 
c, al and intellectual force (with a wide popular appeal) that would leaven society. 

t j edicts were the vehicle of expounding Dhamma. Rock Edict I contains the prohibi- 
n °f slaughter and sacrifice of animals arid festive gatherings. It is interesting to note that 


4. 


ien 'prasad, The Stale in Ancient India, pp. 501-2. 
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A invention but was a continuation of . 
res.ric.ion on .he killing of animals was no. Asok ^ r festive gathering, £ 

policy as laid down in tl„£ngand feasting. Bu.Asokauscd.hc sam^ 
companicd by animals fighls, ^avy drmkmg and 

instrument of uplifting the mora s. ^ we lfare of men and animals. TW 

The 2nd Rock Edict mentions certain maasdres^ med j c inal herbs benefici,,' 

"n andanimals ll"uc.*n of roads studded with wells and hned with S 

^Rock Edict II preached liberality to ®^*^p^|^h^jn^oved*the general Mndi d ^ 

that ‘the reverberation of the torn tabecome * been brought £ 

gests that a golden age—a period of pr p > 
by the efficacy of Dhamma. 

A , 1 . „ t u„ inctitmion of Dhamma-mahamatras, the officers in 

chargeof^D^mwnm ^tey had toTook m the spiritual a ^. Aj hdkas[^! 

N^SSroT th'JJmahTjJZ an attempt "tade by Asoka top. 
videsome benefit of social welfare to lower segments of populatton H.s Dhamma transect 
ing the narrow groove of religion in fact covered an extensive field. ^ 

Rock Edict VI defines the relationship between the king and his subjects, mahamatm 
acting as a link between the two. Fully aware of his responsibilities the edict conveys the 
impression that Asoka kept himself in touch with his farflung empire through a well-organ¬ 
ised bureaucracy. Rock Edict VII advocates toleration amongst all sects. Asoka must have 
realised the debasing influence of sectarian conflicts and therefore peace between the differ¬ 
ent groups was of paramount importance in his policy. 

In Rock Edict VIII Asoka inaugurates a system of Dhamma-Yatras or tours of piety justto 
keep himself in touch with cross-section of his people and to acquaint them with broader 
principles of Dhamma. In Rock Edict IX Asoka denounces the practice of many orthodox 
ceremonies and maintains that the practice of morality is far more important than the observ¬ 
ance of rituals. In Rock Edict X Asoka deprecates mundane fame and reiterates that his 
subjects should practise the principles of Dhamma so that they may obtain merit in the next 
world. Rock Edict XI is concerned with the practice of morality. Emphasis is laid on the 
desirability of respecting elders, being liberal and charitable towards friends, acquaintances, 
slaves and servants. Rock Edict XII epitomises Asoka’s catholic outlook when he exhorts 
toleration amongst the various sects. In honouring other sects lies the true glory of one’s o# 
By such act he enhances the splendour of his own sect. The emperor cares for the growth®' 
the essence (Saravadhr) of the principles of all sects. Concord is praised by him as merit 0 "' 
Xl "’ the cardinal document of Asoki >n history, expresses a new idea—that« 

t“e of MawmaZulTT ^ aggression and viole "«- He also observes that the ^ 
Sr Jams broad-based and common to all sects-whether Brahman* ' 

ediiS'obsessedwhMhetdea'of regna ^ earare more or less recapitulation 
empire as a panacea for all ills Th amm . a \ ^ so ^ a pleads for its propagation throug p 

restricted to any particular communh^T!? 8 ° f the Dhamma -^hamatras sh°u ,d n a l | 

community and they are expected to work impartially am<^ 
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k' InPmar Edto better by P ersuasion lha " by «gtila- 

ff j t h material comforts and many kinss oret-e r "T- n ° l ,he flrSt t0 provide man an<l beasl 

I l‘ds. 'But I have done this.- he savl 'whh th '"f "! mUS ' haVe donc ,hose ■’“" a "i‘ a ™" 
phamma.' * e In ent that men may follow these practices of 

Just as Asoka tried to secure concord <u 

schism within the Buddhist Church He wTr 8 * various ac L cts > so he wan,ed t0 P revent 

Samgha. According to Pali accounts a Buddhi^r 0 ™^ W '‘ h “ Unifled func,ionin S of ,he 
nfppnth vpamfiiicrn; r i a Buddhist Council was summoned at Pataliputra in the 

S f V ^ fnip Rnddhkt Hn ^ ^ P urpose °f suppressing heresy and making a compilation 

Of,he true Buddhist doctrme. The Schism Edict, with three known versions, at ianchi, Samath 

an osam, I sue in e atter part of his reign (240 B.C.), is regarded as embodying the 
resolution of this Council. & J & 


Thus or so a, lainma was a way of life based on harmonious blending of social 
ethics, mora virtues and civic responsibility. Dhamma was synonymous with impeccable 
virtues and it transcended all barriers of sectarian belief. “From the definitions and descrip¬ 
tions which the king gives us, it follows that to him Dharma ordinarily implies what we call 
the sum of moral duties.’ Throughout his edicts Asoka lays emphasis on the family as an ideal 
nucleus for the development of Dhamma. He frequently calls upon the father, the mother, the 
son, the brother to act according to Dhamma. The basis of religion being laid in the establish¬ 
ment of proper relations between individuals in the domestic sphere, it was extended beyond 
the family to communities. Though Asoka’s Dhamma failed to provide a solution to the mani¬ 
fold problems afflicting the world, he at least recognised the need for a guiding principle and 
tried to provide one. 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 

The third Buddhist Council deputed missionaries to various regions. Amongst these were 
Majjhantika (who was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara), Mahadeva (Mahisamandala or Mysore), 
Rakkhita (Vanavasi or north Kanara district), Yona Dhammarakhita (Aparantaka or northern 
half of Bombay coast), Mahadhamarakkhita (Maharattha), Maharakkhita (Yona or Greek 
settlements in the north-west of India), Majjhima (Himalaya country), Sona and Uttara 
(Suvamabhumi), Mahinda and four others (Lanka). 

Beside Mai jhima the Himalayan mission included Kassapagotta, DhundibhiSara, Sahadeva 
and Mulakadeva. It is curious that the name of a Yona (foreigner) monk appears among the 
early missionaries. All these missionaries despatched by the Buddhist Counci I mirrored Asoka s 
Policy of Dhammavijaya (conquest through Dhamma). a policy whtch had been projected 

beyond the frontiers of his own kingdom. 

Th» d , ffl ; ccirtnc c e nt under the direction of the Buddhist Council, were purely 
religious in character. Though the impact which these 
Wvn to us, nevertheless B dd "vS 

^taemlysuccessfok^e^s^redconversion^of^vMamp^'fisM^an^m^anyonii^peo^ 

CsTo roka n SubsTquently^Asoka’s daughter Samghamitra carried an olive branch of 
the Sacred Bodhi-trec for being planted in Ceylon. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVILIZaTIQm 


ESTIMATE OFASOKA 


Asoka is one of the brightest stfirs in histoiy. “He had the energy of a Chandragupta, 
versatility of a Samudragupta and the catholicity of an Akbar.” The ideal which actuate^ 
Asoka to introduce humanitarian works can best be described in his own words: “There is no 
higher duty than the welfare of the whole world. And what little effort I make is in order th at 
I may be free from debt to the creatures, that I may render them happy here and they may g a j n 
heaven in the next world.’ Asoka’s programme being so comprehensive as to embrace th e 
foreign Kingdoms, fills us with admiration of his stupendous activity and unflagging zeal i a 
the task of humanitarian works. His well-planned missions for the spiritual conquest of three 
continents transformed Buddhism from a purely insular sect into one of t e great re igions of 
the world. It is astonishing to find that he nourished this great religion wi ou earing any 
animus either to Brahmanical Hindus or to Jainism. The new ideas o s ° c1 ^ an mora *c$ 
which Asoka infused into Buddhism were in keeping with his idea o a a P in 8 'Sion 

to contemporary needs during a period of political and economic transi ion ® ap¬ 

pealing to the narrow sectarian religious interests, he stressed t e consci 

pristine virtues of humanitarianism in social behaviour. In the comp e * responsibility t* 
third century B.C., Asoka inculcated the true meaning of Dhamma-man s responsibihty to 

his fellow human beings. 

“The edicts reveal Asoka as a man who sought to combme the piety ** 

wisdom of the king, and to make India the kingdom o rl S h of Providence and 

theocracy without a God in ^aS^^ 

guide the people in the right way. s nara ii e i s can never be quite appropriate because 

of Charlemagne, of St. Louis. unleash war even for holy 

Asoka did not envisage a state religion or practise persecution or y 

cause. ... 

The DHannna of Asoka 

probably produced a reaction a „d overweening intellectual 

mahamatras suggest a tendency o o . . a so ha destroyed the perfect equipoise 

authority. In his ove«nthus,asm to realise spir itualcul- 

of the Hindu civ ^'°" ri * ^ntof the Hindu civilization was so completely eclipsedby 

SUCCESSORS OF ASOKA 

. . , • r c saw the end of the Maurya dynasty as a political force. It 

U» « collapses ad .... » «■ 

SKttssstss 1 stssssrsa. - 
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cnvasas as Asoka s successor and Dasaratha' 

c ivasas was another name of Kunala. As heir- C ° mme 3fter Suyasas - 11 has been suggested 
^ 'apA to the throne as he was blinHo^ apparent Kunala possibly could not have suc- 
fshy arakshita ' 35 4 rCSU ^ tke * ntr '8 ues °f his step-mother 

pasaratha, Kunala s son, was, therefore theimm j* 

IIS by his three inscriptions from which L, mme ^ late successor of Asoka. He is known 

t0 aves in the Nagarjuni hills in Bihar immediate^* ^ he dedicated t0 the AjivikaS theSe 
of eight years is devoid of any interest. elyafterh,s coronation. Dasaratha’s brief re.gn 

0 WaS ’ * the Puranas, the latter’s son and 

according am sources, Kunala’s son. He was a convert to Jainism by a 

monk name e 1 °r that religion everything that Asoka did for Buddhism. 

He is mentione as ru ing both from Pataliputra and from Ujjain and having control over 
Gujarat, Kathiawar and Rajputana. 

The Vishnu Pur ana mentions Salisuka as the fourth successor of Asoka who ruled for 13 
years. In the Yugu Pur ana of the Gargi-Samhita he is described as an unjust and cruel king. 

It is prophesied that after his reign the Greeks would invade India. This does not necessarily 
follow that the invasion took place immediately after Salisuka’s death. 

The Kashmir chronicle, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, mentions Jalauka, a son of Asoka, as 
his successor in Kashmir. He expelled the mlechhas (Greeks?) who oppressed the land and 
extended his dominions as far as Kanauj. He was a staunch Saiva. 

Recording to the Puranas , Salisuka was succeeded by Devadharman or Somasarman and 
the latter by his son Satadhanvan. The last prince, Brihadratha was put to death by his com- 
man der-in-chief, Pushy amitra Sunga, the founder of the Sunga family. 

The Vayu and the Brahmanda Puranas mention three names—Bandhupalita, Indrapalita 
. Dasona—whose identification is rather difficult. They may have been members o t e 
il family Who set themselves up as kings at Ujjain or Dasaratha might have appointed 
Lbers of a branch line of the Maurya dynasty as governors for the convenience of ata 
Sion -ntis reminds us of the Rashtrakuta king, Govinda III who placed hts elder brother, 

Indra, in charge of the Lata province. 

THE DECLINE OF THE MAURYAS - 

The dramatic suddenness with which the most cases the decline was 

thTdeath ofAsoka is a slrange p enomenon in Indi^history ^ ^ ^ 

a gradual process culminatmg m th ofthe Mautyas, two have gained varying 

ing theories regarding the causes ot • 

support from scholars. Mauryan empire was largely the result of. 

According to one school of writers the fall * of ^ soka . The ban on animal sacrifice 

a Brahmanical reaction ag ^ nS ^g n P s r an d U the employment ofthe Dhamma '^ h ^^ u ddhism 
was a direct attack on the „ has been argued totThe propag ^ 

stroyed the prestige of th Iceau inoise ofthe Brahmanas. . an d his succes- 

disturbed the social and re lgio against the religious po icy humanism, 

a manisfestation of brahmanical reMtton^ag^ A ^^, sr ^|.g louS p 0 |iny,bas e d^on^^^ sacr j. 

sors. But far from being sec tx anl0ng all religious imply hostility towards the 

aimed at universal tolerance and a ^ did n0t n e C cssar, l y ! as P ^. pervas ive and they 
fices, sanctioned even in the P ura of phamma-mahamatras 

Brahmanas. The nature of t e 
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_ ~Z „ n f the Brahmanas. Ascka's So |j 

-■ "7T Htoiookaft er the rights a " d r'te inculcates the spirit of revere„ Cc S 

were also enjoined to js wel , at ,ested when he ism mig ht have caused , ^ 

for Brahmanas and s . fhe propagation of 0 f such a dimension ^ 

sh „wn towards them •*+*2£&* but this ^llra. a Brahman! ° a H 
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were also enj 

for Brahmanas and sram /* na *'. . The propagation of Budam h dimension^ 

a succewhJ^rebellion ofThe Brahnrana gradual disintegration of 

Another shool of writers jTundermin®^ the military efficiency of the em^ 

empire. The policy of non-v.olencno‘only u empir e. But a monarch who had f e| 

but also tended to disorganise the > 1<l ™ in ' s ‘ ra cou|d not think of abjuring militarism al lo . 

the paramount necessity of unifying t p ’ war , here j s n o mention in the edicts of 

gether. Despite Asoka’s rejection of agg .. . dthecap i t al punishment nor did he give% 

reducing the size of the army Neuher he hment prescri bed by the earlier Mati % 

evidence of having relaxed the method P Ka i inga as an independent state. As ft. 
kings. He was not a pacifist to t ei exen ^ ^ ofthe su b-continent, Asoka felt no nece s , 
Mauryan empire covered practic y * administrative machinery through whichhu 

sity of undertaking fresh conqu . far-flung empire was an effective demon. 

fa™"hdd remple under one political umbrella. “I. is clear ft,, 
Asoka was not the naive and extreme pacifist that some historians have attempted to make«f 
Wm Even an entire generation of complete pacifism cannot weaken an empire and iead itto 
fast disintegration. Battles and temtorial acquisitions are not alone responsible for the a* 
tion and destruction of empires. The causes must be sought in otner directions as well ." 5 

The successors of Asoka proved unequal to the task of maintaining intact the mighty 
srir nf fhe emoire or to arrest the forces of decay. If the Gargi Samhita is to be b 


The Mauryan empire in its decline presented a woeful tale of divided loyalty and the 
dismemberment of the provinces from centra! moorings. Immediately after the death of Asoka, 
one of his sons, Jalauka, set up an independent principality in Kashmir. If Taranatha is to be 
believed, another prince, Virasena made himself independent in Gandhara. VidarbhaorBerar 
also seceded. The Greek evidence further confirms the loss of northern province which was 
then ruled by a king named Sophagasenus (Subhagasena, probably a successor of Virasena). 
We are told : “He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus (Hindukush) and descended 
into India; renewed his friendship with Sophagasenus, the king ofthe Indians- received more 
elephants until he had 15Ct altogether.” 


„ * P T from a " ,hese fac,ore > ,he ^''ve administrative organisation and the lack of 
na tonal consciousness were responsible for the decline ofthe Mauryas The extemely oe»' 

^“oftrr ui i a r :'z capabie 

t?> , aft f A f? mevitab| y led “> ‘he weakening ofthe central co«- 
P ... c higher echelon of officials in the administration selected pe' 50 ' 


5. Tliapar, Romila, Asoka and the Decline 


ofthe Mauryas (1961), p. 203. 
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nally by the king, owedttefru^^ ~~ ~--—-— 

of ruler led to change of officials and this p"^" 0 ' 10 ' hes <^-This meant that a change 
r od of 1 qu«k successton ofkings as it L™ u, detnmental •« a country during a 
Owing to the absence of only representative r the Mauryas after ,he death of Asoka. 
complex and dubious system of espio„ a „ ! . U "°"' ,he Maur y a " king depended on a 

king. P ° nage - a s y s «om that suited only to a strong and vigilant 

The idea of nationhood— a strone l 

pire-was found to be absent in MaurvTT^ ^ maintainin 8 the inviolability of the em- 
no n-existent as is evidenced from the ab^ ° Politica,1 y tbe idea of an Indian unity was 
The cohesion of the empire could not be k- ° f ° rganised resi stance against the foreigners, 
mental political unity amongst the ne ,\ mtact for a lon S time when there was no funda- 
tional unity by the use of Prakrit all ov °^tb ° ^ aur ^ an ^ nd ' a - Asoka’s attempt to forge na- 
prevalence of Greek and Aramic sn e T 6 6mpire met with c l uali fied success because of the 
Thus a top-heavy central administrat^ ^ m th& north ; west and Tamil speakers in the south, 
with the lack of national consciousn'^ epend ‘ ng ontbe personality of the king and saddled 
tegrate in the hands of weak and incompetent riented t0Wards reli § iosit y was bound to d *sin- 

In its attempt to regulate life both • m SUCCessors - 
at length over extended itself Diffic fr 6 I T aterial and s P irit ual spheres the Mauryan state 
and recalcitrant elements of the ™ ° f communication and pressures from ambitious 

Indirectly by controlling the economy t0 ° much for the Mau T an state t0 endure - 

ing others, actively promoting nartiruL l ° ducm 8 new dassea into political life and exclud- 

ous spheres of life, the state threatened the ^ adminis,ering sanctions invari- 

relationships and impaired the fabric of Ae emphe ' nst,tu,,ons and customar y socia ' 

SOCIAL CONDITION 

Social organisation based on Varna (caste) and asrama (stages of religious discipline) which 
had begun the Vedic age, reached a definite stage in the Mauryan period. Until die Mauryan 
>* nod the systen tended to be fluid with frequent references of social mobility. Buddh st 
hteramre meuttons the four castes as Khaviyas, Brahmams. Vessas and Smite suggesting 
that the Brahmanas held an inferior position to that of the Kshalriyas. By the Mauryan pe¬ 
riod, the predominance of the Brahmanas had again become apparent. Megasthenes’ account 
of the Indian society recognised the theoretical aspect of the caste system with all its baneful 
orthodoxy. 

Megasthenes divided Indian society into seven classes—philosophers, farmers, soldiers, 
herdsmen, artisans, magistrates, and councillors. The rigid orthodody of caste did not escape 
his careful observation. ‘No one is allowed to marry outside of his own caste, or to exercise 
any calling or art except his own; for instance a soldier cannot become a husbandman, or an 
. artisan a philosopher’. Megasthenes, confusing caste with occupation, might have had in 
mind the Egyptian society which was divided into seven social classes. 

The ‘Philosophers’ representing the Brahmanas commanded respect for their learning 
and integrity. They were divided into two groups—teachers and priests representing the first 
and sramanas the second. To the second group belonged the physicians, diviners, and sorcer- 
' ers. The more distinguished among them, Hylobioi lived an ascetic life in the forests. They 
were exempt from taxation and free from any kind of service to the state except that of state 
sacrifices. * * 

With the growth of agrarian economy, the cultivator began to assume an increasing im¬ 
portance in the society. Though numerically superior, they Were inferior in social status. They 
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invading army. They paid one-qua™ < a {.^bo hoids that the cultivators received one- qu > 
they cultivated which they did not o • norma l assessment of one quarter mig^ 

of.be produce from the king assituation. ^ 

increased or decreased accordi g nomads in waste lands, cleared the | a „ ri 

The third class, shepherds and hunters, we ^ and pa id him tribute in cattle, 71 °^ 

wild beasts, received an allowance of corn f ° who had yet to come within the p a ,J 

were probably the segments ofthe P astoral ^. as the four th class by Megasthenes, J f 
civilization. The artisans and craftsmen, reg ^ armoU rers and shipbuilders rec eiv ‘ 
taxes and rendered certain prescribe servi • maintained at the expense 0 f J 

subsidies from the state. The fifth class > councillors, formingthesixth 

state, lived a life of ease in time of peace. M“ ** 

seventh class, tended to be either brahmanas or ksha y 

• pH in the traditional literature did not work smoothly. s 0 c j a| 

tenslons^^ee^diffpemdassespre^ied^heim/s^^u^sArrrfrnsweredeniedtheprj^ 

this social tension and made a fervent plea to maintain social harm y. 

Women played an important part in the Mauiyan society. Though generally considered 
subservient to men, they had an important role in the domestic sphere. Marriage was still 
regarded as the most desired thing for a woman. But in the Buddhist society; women 1 were less 
concerned with finding husbands and were apparently not docile. Though the ties of marriage 
were regarded sacred and indissoluble, divorce was permitted under certain circumstances. A 
widow also could remarry outside the family of her in-laws with the consent of her father-in- 
law. Though eight kinds of marriages are enumerated, Kautilya approves of any kind of mar- 
riage that brings about satisfaction to all concerned. Women of all ages were employed in 
gainful occupations. Women employed in the royal household worked in the harem as well as 
the king’s personal attendants. In his hunting expeditions, the king was surrounded by armed 
female retainers just to protect himself against any treachery or conspiracy of courtiers. Sati 
noticed by Greek writers was rarely practised and limited to a few women of the higher 
classes. All women were protected against molestation and Kautilya lays down severe penal¬ 
ties for offences of this kind. Courtesans or prostitutes enjoyed a social status not accorded to 
them anywhere else in the world. Detailed rules were laid down for regulating the profession 
and the state derived an income from it. Courtesans were employed in the royal household 
and sometimes acted as spies for the state. Speaking about this class, Kautilya observes that 
‘those who teach prostitutes, female slaves and actresses, arts such as singing, dancing, 
acting, writing, painting, playing on the instruments like lyre, pipe and drum, reading the 
thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and garlands, shampooing, and the art of attracting 
and captivating the mind qf others, shall be endowed with maintenance from the State.’ 


Megasthenes has noted the absence of slaves in India, a fact contradicted by Indian sources, 
Slavery was an established institution forming an integral part of domestic life and economic 
organization. The slaves and hired labourers supplied the bulk of the labour power in the 
Mauryan age. It is possible that Megasthenes might not have found the same kind of slavery 
in India as obtained in Greece and western countries where the slave was regarded as the 
subservient tool of his master. Unlike the Greek counterpart, the Indian dasa could not be 
employed in unclean work and could own property and earn for himself. The ArthasasM 
prescribes various regulations for the protection of slaves. The children of a slave should not 
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bedeemed to be slaves andifafem^Ij 7~\ " 

became free. Asoka frequently enjoins^ & \ ac b'ld by her master, both mother and child 
^-ards the slaves and labourers. Upon 11S su ^J ects adoption of humane attitude to- 

There is no doubt that a high de • f • • 

Indians lived frugally and observed df'^r C ' v '* azat ' on prevailed in Mauryan India. The 
left their houses and property unguard ^ was a oprarc occurrence and they 

food consisted principally of rice pott ° Ti ^ never drai, k wine except at sacrifices. Their 
else. Their laws were simple and tl ^ ^ esteemed tr uth ar| d virtue more than anything 

deposits and confided with each otl^ Se .7 >m t00 ^ recour se to litigation. They made their 
According to the Greeks the Indians !ra Wlt , ut rec l uirin S seals, witnesses and-attestations, 
that the virtues which the deDartnri ' not * eave any monuments to the dead but considered 
even after death. The spiritual outing ^ exhlbited in life wou,d perpetuate its memory 
tion of Megasthenes : R permeated the lives of people and it struck the atten- 

as, so to speak^h™thne wlvcn^he d S |\ bjecl of discourse - The y re 8 ard this ,ife 
death as a hirtl int , th chlld Wlth,n the womb becomes mature, and 

accoun thev ul * ^ and ^ life for the votaries of philosophy. On this 

sider nothin* that bef n ^ dlsclpllne as a Preparation for death. They con- 

being a dreamlike *° * either 8 °° d ° r bad ’ t0 SUpP ° Se ° therwise 

It w ould be naive to suggest that common men were averse to material welfare. The 
Art ;asos ra enunciate a appy balance of life between dharma, artha and kam 'a (religion, 
spintua it} an wea and happiness) without giving undue prominence to any one of them. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION 

The unification of India under the Mauryas and the opening up of the western trade routes by 
Alexander gave a fillip to the development of trade and commerce of India, both internal and 
external. The Greek writers and Kautilya gave full details of the material progress of India 
made possible owing to her immunity from external aggression and the fostering care be¬ 
stowed on economic development by the state. 

Agriculture formed the main source of occupation of a large section of the people. Rural 
economy had its centre in the grama or village. The village tended to develop into a self- 
sufficient unit and the economic integration of the village into the district was supervised by 
the administrative officials of the state. Though the land belonged to the king, the latter was 
only partial owner of the land. In fact individual ownership was the rule in ancient India. 

Land revenue was of two kinds, rent for the use of the land and assessment on the produce. 

The usual amount paid in tax was one-quater of the produce of the soil. The assessment 
varied according to local conditions. In a period of emergency, the tax was raised to one-third 
or a system of double cropping adopted depending on the fertility of the land. Assessment 
was based on the quality of the productivity of soils of the village divided into categories of 
high, middle and low'. The village w'as then placed under one of the following heads: villages 
that were exemped from taxation ( pariharaka ), those that furnished troops (ayudhiya), those 
that paid their taxes in the form of grain, cattle, gold or raw material and those that supplied 
free labour (yisti) and dairy produce in lieu of taxes. 

The village land was made up of different categories: Krishta (cultivated), Akrishta (fal¬ 
low land) Sthala (high and dry ground), Kedara (fields sown with crops), Arama (grove), 

Shanda (plantations of fruits),. Mula-vapa (fields for growing roots like ginger, etc.), Vata 
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(sugarcane plantations), Vana (forest), Vivita (grazing ground for the village cattle) and P % . 

(area covered by road). 

Of the domestic animals cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses and camels are mentioned 
Cow was regarded as the most important of the domestic animals. The state maintained dairy, 
farms and employed the following persons: Gopalaka, the cowherd, Pindaraka in charge 0 f 
the buffaloes, Dohaka or milkman and the Manthaka or churner. Calves, draught oxen, stud 
bulls and buffaloes were reared on the cattle farm. The government maintained poultry farms. 
Government had its own farms and gardens and raised cash crops like cotton ( Karpasa ) and 
jute ( Kshauma ). The state took charge of forests for economic and military purposes and 
these were placed under special conservator of forests called Nagavanadhya ha. It would 
be naive to suggest in the light of Megasthenes’ statement that there were no amines in India 
as the Mauryan inscriptions at Sohgaura and Mahasthan contain specific measures to amelio, 
rate famine conditions in the Ganges Valley while referring to the prevalence o a famine i n 
the reign of Chandragupta Maurya. • 

Greek observers were amazed at the abundance of India’s agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. They also noted with satisfaction the extraordinary skill of the Indian craftsmen. 

Textile manufacture was the most important of Indian industries. Among the textile industries 
cotton manufacture occupied the first place. The Pali works mention with admiration the 
cloth from Banaras (Varanasi) as well as from Sibi country. Kautilya gives a full account of 
this industry and mentions Madura (capital of the Pandya country), Aparanta (Konkan on the 
western coast), Kasi, Vanga, Vatsa (Kausambi region) and Mahisa (either Mahismati on the 
Narmada or the Mysore country) as the chief centres producing the finest cotton fabrics 
(Karpasika). He refers to the three varieties of dukula (silk fabric) produced respectively in 
Vanga (East Bengal), Pundra (North Bengal) and Suvamakudya (in Kamarupa). Linen faeries 
(Kashauma ) of Kasi as well as Pundra were also famous. Among the co'stlier textiles, silk 
cloth was mentioned. Kautilya describes the woollen goods of Nepal called bhingisi or 
apasaraka, made of eight pieces, dark in colour and rain-proof. The manufacture of wool had 
advanced considerably when we remember that Kautilya specifies three varieties distinguished 
by colour, four varieties distinguished by their manufacturing process and no less than ten 
varieties distinguished by their use for human beings and for animals, besides six kinds of 
fabrics manufactured from the hair of wild animals. Kautilya describes a wide variety of 
animal skins, particularly from the Himalayan region and Arrian notes that the Indians ‘wear 
shoes made of white leather and these are elaborately trimmed, while the soles are vari¬ 
egated’. 

Carpentry was a long-established trade. The art of the carpenter had attained a high skill 
and all kinds of woOd-work including ship-building, the making of carts and chariots, the 
manufacture of machines and house-building are mentioned. The neatness and accuracy with 
which the gigantic wooden platforms (about 30 feet in length discovered in the vicinity of 
Patna) have been joined is a striking testimony to the admirable skill of the Mauryan carpen¬ 
ter. The excellent sculpture of Asoka’s day testifies to the skill of indigenous craftsmen in 
wood and and ivory. Arrian noted the use of ivory ear-rings by wealthy Indians. Stone cutting 
was another art in which the Indians distinguished themselves. The wonderful stone pillars of 
Asoka’s reign exhibit the unmatched skill of the stone-cutters of the age. The walls and pillars 
of the Barabar caves, resplendent like glass mirrors, provide proof that ‘the art of polishing 
hard stone was carried to such perfection that it is said to have become a lost art beyond 
modem powers.’ An important item of forest produce was fragrant woods of various kinds 
produced in Kamarupa, Ceylon, the Himalayan region and the like. Kautilya mentions five 
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, nd s of fragrant wood, chandana n. ““---- 147 

c0 rding to their place of 0 ri e ,’n Sl ! n< ’ taila ~Parnika a U, " ~~ 

a The technique of mining an(1 ’ C ° 0Ur an <l fragrance ° asn ^ kal ^^distinguished 

the characteristics of various m had develop 

L art of smelting metals. He de.r u ° res incl uding C .° nsiderab, y. Kautilya specifies 

nd it° n wares - The qualities of P i?® 8 the ma nufacture «/’ VCr ’ COpper > ,ead « tin > ir °n and 
a lca i process of their manufacti, ^ and sdv er, the mert> a Coppei ’ * ead > dn > bronze, brass, 

Pillar at Rampurva which was use u 9,S0 discus sed AsoHd, ° f 1puri ^ ing them and the tech - 
p ! Ilfent specimen of the col er llorl ^xingthe colossi f COpperbolt in the Asokan 
?crt«sed during the °^ the t0 . the * tse ^* s an 

' ral implements and household '° Snd var i°us object inclj tv USe of iron appears to bave 

Sy t the abundant use of‘ , of iro " wet mud ! ? 8 *T '' t0 ° h ’ 
tfiS J c or gold and nrrr;-„ much ,n demand. The Greek writer. 

Specimen of jewellery of van™?' s,on « i» the royal court 

Bhir Mound Kautilya carefully n 0 tc Slh «? Were ^ * Hastinapur and a. the cite of the 
qualities and colours of rubies, beryls „ J?f terls,lcsof goodandbadpearlsaswellasthe 
deSC ribes no fewer than five variety ofS|S, C,yS,als ' *nd corals. He also 

the te dian low of ornaments. P ck,aces alone. The Greek writers also refer 


^ , # vYiucii aiau icier 

Among other industries may be me f 

fumes and pottery. The manufacture of an?? m ” ,ufacture of dyes, gums, drugs, per- 
ufovable and immovable is also mentioned ls molding several sorts of machines, both 

Trade and industry were highly or 

large part in the conduct of crafts and^trade^’J? Udds ^ nown as Srenis or Sanghas played a 
dhist period had developed into fairly lame ^ i SyStem ° fguilds be 8 un in the early Bud- 
the hereditary character of professions and" 6 ° rgamsatlons - Localisation of occupation, 
Th eJatakas mention the eighteen guilds whiVhT? 11 ^ 0 " 11361 ' 1 ' 0 ' 1 strengthened the 8 uilds - 
tion. Each craft had a Pramukha character of the organisa ‘ 

possessed both executive and judicial author! 2d H!T } * ^ ° Ver h * The gui,ds 
Imahasetthi who acted practically as ‘a ch! aid ^ betw u eengullds were decided b Y 

worked as banks and received permanent deposits. Registered with local officials and fettered 

* C M ld ^ fr ° m ° ne Place t0 an0ther withou t officillsanc 

tion. The members of the guild were protected against molestation 

The state controlled trade and industiy The working of mines and forest, the construction 
and security of trade-routes and the establishment of market towns were considered among 
the primary duties of the government. The state supervised the sale of merchandise and the 
Superintendent of Commerce fixed the prices of the articles. Merchants importing foreign 
goods could claim a remission of trade tax which consisted of one-fifth of the toll dues; the 
toll tax was one-fifth of the value of the commodity. Merchants were forbidden to make 
excessive profits. The state protected the public against unauthorised prices and fraudulent 
practices by fixing the percentage of profit which consisted of five percent on local com¬ 
modities and ten percent on foreign products. The monopoly in the trade of common articles 
of food was strictly forbidden. The general tax levied on merchandise appears to have been 
one-tenth, although it varied with each commodity. Since all merchandise was taxed, goods 
w «re not sold at the place of manufacture before being taxed and priced. Merchants were 
Punished if they sold bad articles at the price fixed for good ones. They were equally con¬ 
joined if they underpriced the goods brought by artisans or created obstacles in their sale. 

state also controlled weights and measures and any fraudulency with regard to these was 
Sever ly punished. 
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Kautilya refers to s.a,e monopoly ofmines-The state ' 
their precious products. It had its own cotton, oil and sugar factories a ^ «nt^ 

facture of salt, wines and liquors A ™° nglhe afforests ofvarious kinds, land and 
mentions the possession of agricultural tracts, mines, fores 

ways and the like. , 

. Kautilya deals with organised money-lending. Money “uMJ* ™Jv e ||i„g through 
on interest, the average rate being 15 percent per ann . Or. 

ests had to pay an interest of ten percent »ZL ‘of ^ 

percent. It seems that the rates of interest varie bankers: The int 9 

activities undertaken by the merchants. People deposi e ™ . ere st 

on the sum was equivalent to the interest applicable in or ma 

A particular aspect ofthe state industrial policy in.the 

artisans and traders to protect the public from the ftnncr. Kautilya * 

thieves in fact, if not in name and holds oppression yr «n> « ^ pena , (ies by 

administrative officials. There was a general attempt g , . onthenth^rk 

sicians’ dereliction in the treatment of patients was visited with ° ia La^n 

the state took special steps to protect artisans and merchants an ai ts # 

compensating them for theft or robbery of their merchandise. In times of e S *«« king 

imposed fresh taxes most of which were borne by merchants. But the worst sufferers w ere 
goldsmiths. Taking them to be thoroughly unscrupulous, their whole property was confis- 
cated by the state. 

In the Mauryan India there was a well-organisaed mint manned by officials who super- 
vised the contents ofthe coins. The silver pana with its sub-divisions was recognised as the 
standard coin while the copper mashaka with its divisions ranked as a token currency. Punch- 
marked coins existed only in silver and copper. Gold coins are also mentioned but these were 
rarely to be seen in circulation. The most common symbols on these coins are the elephants, 
the tree-in-railing symbol and the mountain. The peacock on arches and the hill and crescent 
have been recognised as symbols of the Mauryan dynasty. 

The establishement of a large empire with a strong centralied administration was possible 
with the construction and maintenance of roads and waterways which in turn promoted trade 
and commerce, both internal and foreign. Mauryan administration employed a special class 
of officials— agoranomoi —who were mainly responsible for the construction of roads. The 
royal highway from Taxila to Pataliputra and continued further to the mouth of the Ganges 
was considered the most vital link in the communication service. It has continued to the 
present day with the familiar name of Grand Trunk Road. Along the route from north to 
south-east which stretched from Sravasti the famous capital of Kosala, to Rajagriha lay a 
number of stations including Kapilavastu, Vaisali, Pataliputra and Nalanda; from Kusinara to 
Rajagriha there were twelve halts including one at Vaisali. The north-west route ran along the 
land of the five rivers to the great highways of central and western Asia. Another route ex¬ 
tended from Sravasti in the north to Pratisthana on the Godavari in the south-west by way of 
Ujjayini, Vidisa and Kausambi. Apart from these arterial routes, the whole country was con¬ 
nected by a network of roads, sometimes with milestones to indicate distances. Merchants 
also travelled from Kashmir and Gandhara to Videha, from Banaras to Ujjayini, from Magadha 
to Sauvira and so forth. Seaports like Tamralipti (Tamluk) in the east, Bharukachchha (Broach) 
and Surparaka (Sopara) in the west acted as carriers of articles of trade brought by the main 
trade-routes. The sea-route along the western coast from Broach and Kathiawar to ports on 
the south-western coastline and Ceylon was much frequented. In Barygaza merchandise from 
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jjjjayini and other remote pl aces . 7 ~ "—--- 

‘Naura and ^ndis’andftenMuziris^nd^j 0 ? 381 ’ ^nnanore and'cochin'fcCTe 

.e»‘ there W " h Carg ° es ft °"> Arabia and t QrT' MUZiriS ' kis Abounds!"^ 


trade 


ICautilya prefers land-routes as bein P 1 6 reeks ” 

ie to the oceanic trade, because the f $ nsky and haz ardous. 


oceanic trade, because the former'^ a ° d ^ azarc * ous - He also prefers coastal 
River 1S considered to be safe. According traverse various ports along the coast, 
pacts and the commodities available are oftre ° 3Utilya S0Uth offers immense trade pros- 
thc most important inland waterway. From rt ValUe than in the north. The Ganges was 

thence to Sa ajati and up the Jumna as far as k t ! le ^ oats u P t0 Banaras and from 

Su varnabhumi corresponding to Burma and J U J Sarn . bi * Merchants from Banaras traded with 
The foreign trade of Mauryan Indi • * 3ySla ^ With Baveru (Babylon), 
friendship with the Hellenistic powers start^ * m ^ etus ^ om the state. The policy of 
son and grandson stimulated India’s trade 6 'th banc fragupta Maurya and continued by his 
from Taxila to Kabul, thence to Bactria th Wl - WeSt ^ S ' a and The northern route ran 
Sea and terminated at the Black Sea The 6 re ^° n ° fthe ° XUS ’ the area south of the Cas P ian 
Kandahar and Herat. Branching off at ™° S ‘. 1 ™ portantr °ute ran from In dia to Ecbatana via 
persepolis and Susa. The southern route n Ki ^ anot ^ er route followed the direction of 

from India to Seleucia via the Persian Gulf° h u Started after Alexander’s invasion, stretched 
the west coast of India carried on with the^J/ J lgns , nver - But the sea - borne trade which 
Indian traders exchanged their goods fnr th °r ® outh " eastern coast of Arabia where the 
important. Among theLonLrt l! ?■** ^ Medte ™“" the most 

igo, rice and various spices 71^1T IT* P^ls, pigments, in¬ 

cus medicinal substances, c^on SKlt"’ “ r0n ’ ^ ^ W °° dS ' Vari ' 

horses, red coral, linen andglassgold^“11“ ‘ mp0rted *” ‘ he w " t Were 
• r +u .. w 6 * B uiu,un,ieaa, pigments, and precious stones The Arthawtra 

informs us that in the Mauryan period there was a great demand for aromatics. Many kinds of 
sandalwood came from south India, Java, Sumatra, Timoy, Malaysia and Assam. Extensive 
commerce with the western countries must have encouraged Asoka to extend the benefits of 
religious propaganda to the Hellenistic kingdoms. The state fully realised the importance of 
sea routes and to manage them properly, the Anhasastra points out, it appointed the Superin- 

tendent of Shipping ( noukadhyaksha ) who was in charge of ocean-going ships and boats 
sailing on rivers. 


Thus the Mauryan period witnessed a phase of expanding economy. For the first time the 
benefits of an agrarian economy were felt. The government interference in trade and com¬ 
merce became pervasive, the chief object being to enrich the central authority and to protect 
the exploitation of the masses by the capitalistic sections. Besides the fixation of toll, the 
state regulated prices, wieights and measures. Export and import duties, excise and octroi 
taxes were often burdensome, but despite this and the fact that the Mauryan king did not 
encourage small private enterprises as such, commerce expanded and Megasthenes noted 
with satisfaction the prosperity of the Maurya empire. The state struck an equipoise between 
consumers, producers, and dealers, liquidated speculation and hoarding and broke monopo¬ 
lies and corners. In short it “inaugurated a regulated instead of a free market. Indian eco- 
n °mic theory thus parts company with Adam Smith and Turgot and falls in line with the 
ri gorous totalitarianism of Friedrich List .” 6 


6 - Bose, A. N., Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, p. 332. 
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LANGUAGE AND UTERATURE ^ ^ 

During (he Mauryan period the 

current from the Punjab to Bihar and extend^ torihes^ ^ ^ ^ (eas ,(Madhya Prad^ > 

Sind, Gujarat and Maharashtra. In the belt o Munda and Dravidian lan gUa ^ 

Chota Nagpur) there were non-Aryan tribes sp H 0 f the south India, 

Dravidian eontinued to be the eoramon language *1 

Deccan and farther south. distinct dia | ec ts—northern o r n 

The spoken Aryan language had developed t ^ Madhyades a and the ea * 

western (t/dlcW- Mid-Indian which was the la regarded as conservative w a * 

which was the language of the/ > rachyoeountr.e.^ d ^ intp existence-^umsfr/,,,^ 

purest form of Aryan speech. A new f0 ™ . ehic i e of expression of the elite of w 

scribed by Panini as 6tar>-wh,ch became the 

brahmanas. dist j„ ct , oca | d j a lects. We have (i) 

The inscriptions of Asoka present broa y ^ ^ Mansehra and Shabazg artli 

Prakrit or Aryan speech of the ’ insc riptions of Asoka and elsewhere, which 

(ii) There is a Prakrit of the east, fomd i jn Ra j pu tana, in western Uttar Pradesh 

was the language ofAsoka's court at Pa Ip ^ ^ u#ar Pradesh (Allahabad), the easteni 

in north-western Uttar Pradesh (Ka ) p ra desh, Banaras (Samath) and Bihar 

dialect was employed asi much' as (jji) Rock edicts of Girnar in the west rep te . 

l «L. ^ <- - ■* <*“■** * 

eastern official language was used in inscriptions. 

. no nf a cnkfl’<? court was Prakrit or the Magaahi, the language spo- 
The dominant langti g ^ written in Pat aliputra in that language were sent to 

far”away places for publication by being engraved on stone. The eastern Prakrit became . 
SSStvehicle of religious culture of the Buddha and Mahavira Butth.s dialect seems to 
toe tet its influence with the passing away of the Mauryan empire.!*t midland forming 
the real heart of India gained its natural place and discourses of the Buddha were rendered 
into the midland dialect, the precursor of the Sauraseni apabrahmsa of early medieval times 
(600-1200 A.D.). Pali, linguistically the literary form of midland speech, was taken to Ceylon 
by Mahendra from Ujjain via Pataliputra and Tamralipti. The Asokan edicts employ two 
scripts, Kharosthi derived from the Persian Aramic writing (read from right to left) and Brahmi, 
a derivative of the Mohenjo-Daro script (read from left to right). 


But even in this period classical Sanskrit established from the time of Panini did not lose 
its importance. It was cultivated by the Brahmanical schools and other grammarians— 
Katyayana and Patanjali—belonging to the Mauiya and Sunga period respectively—who 
raised the language to high level of development. The language, simplified at the hands of 
Panini had become distinct from that of the Vedas and came to be increasingly used in the 
growing body of epic and poetic literature. Traditions credit Chandragupta and Bindusara 
with having favoured Sanskrit language. 


There was a good deal of grammatical activity during the Mauryan period. In Sanskrit 
grammar, Panini had already written the Ashtadhyayai. Between Panini and Patanjali there 
appeared a number of commentators ( Varttikakaras ) on Panini’s aphorisms. Vyadi, a de¬ 
scended of Panini on his mother’s side, produced the monumental work Samgraha in 1,00,000 
verses. To Vyadi is also ascribed the Paribhashas or the rules for interpreting Panini’s Sutrns 
as well as a lexicon, named Utpalnini. Another versatile figure of Nanda-Maurya epoch W3$ 
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Katy a y ana a *' as Vararuchi, the famous commentator of Panini’s sutras. In his Vajasaneyi 
p r aiisakhyci, he subjected about 1,5000 sutras of Panini to critical observations. Another 
scholar was Katya whom Patanjali mentioned as Bhagavan Katya and his observations as 
yfaho var ^^ as ' an d Katyayana w^rc followed by many lesser commentators—- 

pharadvaja, Sunaga, Kroshta, Kunarvadava and Surya. Of all the commentators on Panini s 
w0 rk, Patanjali s Mahabhasya is encyclopaedic throwing light on the state of contemporary 
society religion, philosophy, literature and art. Patanjali’s authority remains unchallenged on 
questions of grammar. 

Subandhu, described as a brahmana minister of Nanda, Chandragupta and Bindusara, 
\vas regarded as a great poet ( Mahakavi ). He composed the Vasavadatta Natyadhara, drama 
tising the story of the famous princes of Ujjain Vasavadatta and her lover Udayana. It was a 
un iq ue dramatic composition in which each succeeding act was interwoven with the earlier 
0 ne so as to make the characters of each preceding act the spectators of its successor. 

There was a rich variety of classical literature produced in these times, including Kavyas 
a nd Akhyanas. Citations of verses embodying a highly developed poetical expression an 
metrical finish in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya reflect the high development of Kavya literature in 
this period. Pingala’s Chhandasutras may also be assigned to this period. 

The development of histrionic art of drama and dance during this time has been well 
ttested by Kautilya in his Arthasastra by the repeated mention of accomplished courtesans, 

3 (as an d nartakas. The dramatic variety called Vithi which involves verbal ingenuity an 
wit was cultivated in these times; Kautilya mentions a class of social entertainer ca e 
va gjivana who carried on this avocation. 

The existence of some of the Puranas is well attested by the ApastambaDharmasutra 
Kautilya refers to itivritta and Parana and to Dharmasastra; he also speaks of the rtasw _ 

nharmasutras deal with the duties of varnas and asramas. 

sequence of ideas ( - ar,hakr ™} n A arguments without being superfluous ( paripurnata ), fell- 
in respect of idea, e x P r « ss '°” ® , di ified utte rance ( audarya ), the use of apt words 
city of expression and ideas (mad ry fog mentions mutual contradictions 

(spashtatva). Among the defe«^ fe, flaw (apasabda). 

(yyaghata), repetition (pumrukta) an g ^ v0|ive inscr i p tions on the stupas of 

The reliable evidence ^ As ° e rtain°Buddhistic canonical texts were available in Pali. The 
Sanchi and Bharhut prove ‘ hatc hich hav e been traced in the canon. 

Calcutta-Bairat edict mentions seven texts wh.cn 

religion 

During die Mauryan period ^^^^^^^^J^^ople.'ciosety allied to'ih'BudAfem 
ries not only kings and nobles but also_thei comm P P^ ^ rf ^ people A „ u mber of 

and Jainism began to play an importan h P . A iWikas also received patronage from kmgs and 
minor religious sects including that of the Ajiv.ka 

people alike. 
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^ e£ ^ c ritual was an important appendage of the Brahmanical religion. Megasth 
mentions that the philosophers, by which he means the priestly class, though inferior in numk^ 
were pre-eminent over all in point of dignity. The Buddhist texts mention Vedic r is his (sai ^ 
sue as Atthaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Yamataggi, Angirasa, Bharadvaja, Vasetth^ 
assapa and Bhagu. Some of the Vedic sacrifices lik eAsvamedha, Naramedha, and Vaja D 
ave been mentioned in the Pali canon. But this aspect of the Vedic religion was confine/ 0 
t e nobles and the wealthy Brahmanas. The lofty ideal of life as enunciated in the Brahma -° 
religion still captivated the hearts of many people. True Brahmanas were expected to pract^ 
the five dhammas : truthfulness, austerity, continence, study and gifts. 


The Greek writers refer to a class of ascetics called Sramanas. Hylobioi or the f 0r • 
dwellers were the most respected of them who abstained from drinking and scrupulous^ 
adhered to the vow of chastity. The Parivrajakas or wandering ascetics specialised in pi/ 
losophy, ethics and mysticism enlightened the people on metaphysical matters. 

There were some communities which followed some distinct religious beliefs. They were 
the sophists or Tirthikas, Ajivikas and the Nirgranthas. The Ajivika order, founded by Makkhali 
Gosala believed in a fatalistic creed and held that all events in this world had no cause either 
ultimate or remote, no reward or retribution. The founder of the Nirgrantha order was Mahavira 
otherwise known as Nataputta who broke asunder the worldly ties. These naked ascetics 
believed in the existence of the soul and scrupulously abstained from Killing animals and 
destroying even plants. But the two religious orders, Ajivikas and Nirgaranthas gained small 
adherence in Magadha and were not considered as potent forces to influence the life of the 

people. Asoka and his grandson Dasaratha endowed the Ajivikas with cave-dwellings in the 
hills near Gaya. 


Buddhism exercised a tremendous influence on the life of the people when Asoka became 
its patron and propagator. But Buddhism in his hand was not a sectarian belief but a synthesis 
of social, moral and humanitarian outlook which enabled him to disseminate it not only within 
the empire but also to distant lands. Chandragupta Maurya and his son Bindusara professed 
Jainism and its stronghold was in western India than in its original home where the rival 
creeds—Buddhism and Ajivikas—seemed to have been popular. 

The Mauryan period witnessed the development of a new theistic movement which be¬ 
came the religion of the people. The cult of Vasudeva or Krishna and Arjuna were current in 
the Punjab. Vasudeva, known by the Greek name Heracles, was the greatest god, as Heliodorus 
would have us believe. In the Arihasastra, there is mention of the votaries of Samkarsena, the 
elder brother of Vasudeva. 


Despite the prevalence of Buddhism as a strong religious force, popular faiths never died 
out. Shrines dedicated to Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, Vaisravana (Kubera), 
Asvins and Sri (Lakshmi) have been mentioned in th eArthasastra. Fire, rivers, Indra, forests, 
mountains, and chaityas were also worshipped. 


MAURYAN ART 

In art and architecture, the Mauryan age constituted a landmark. There are no extant remains 
of either architecture of sculpture that can definitely be called pre-Mauryan or pre-Asoka, 
with the exception of some walls and dwellings of cyclopean masonry in Rajagriha (Rajgir)- 
The principal reason is that the great edifices built by Asoka’s predecessors were made of 
perishable wood. It was Asoka who first extensively used stone for building, sculpture and 
decoration. These stones, derived from the quarries of Chunar, and very finely chiselled and 
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highly polished have hardly any parallel in India or elsewhere except in Iran. ‘The art of 
polishing hard stone was carried to such perfection that it is said to have become a lost art 
^ e yond modem powers.’ Thus there sprang up suddenly a school of art which derived its 
jnspi rat ' on f rom Achaemenids and the Hellenistic world. But though the magnificent art 
w hich flourished for half century had no parallel, it failed to influence the art of the subse¬ 
quent periods. 

The magnificent imperial palace at Pataliputra reminded Megasthenes of the palaces of 
gusa and Ecbatana and the Maurya Pillared Hall reminded a scholar of the famous Hall of 
hundred Columns erected at Persepolis by Darius. Asoka must have improved the wooden 
walls and buildings of the capital city which Fahien later considered as the work of spirits, 
prom the remains of the palace at Kumrahar in Bulandi Bagh near Patna was found an im¬ 
mense pillared hall in three stories, standing on wooden bases and supporting a wooden 
structure. The columns themselves moreover showed a technique in their polished surface 
which is not only known to have been un-Indian and outside the line of architectural develop¬ 
ment, but which again is identical with Persepolitan workmanship.” 

The finest examples of Asokan art are furnished by the monolithic columns, the best 
specimens of which are found in Bakhira (near Basarh or Vasali), Rampurva, Lauriya 
Flandangarh, Rummindei, Samkisya, Samath, Sanchi and other places numbering about thirty. 

A clear idea of a Mauryan column is afforded by the Lauriya-Nandangarh column described 
as the most graceful of all the Asokan columns. Each of these columns is a plain monolithic 
shaft, circular in section and slightly tapering upwards, and thirty to forty feet in height. 
Above this is a bell-shaped capital, also monolithic, crowned by an abacus with an animal, 
seated or standing, in the round. The shaft and the capital, attained at times a height of fifty 
feet, were joined together by a copper bolt. The surface of both the shaft and the capital is cut 
and executed with remarkable precision and accuracy. “The total aesthetic effect of Mauryan 
columns has never been surpassed in later Indian art. In the whole realm of independent 
monumental columns of the world Mauryan columns occupy a proud position by reason of 
their free and significant artistic form in space, the rhythmic and balanced proportion of their 
constituent elements, the unitary and integrated effect of the whole, their chaste and elegant 
shaft and capital and no less, by the conscious, proud and dignified attitude of the crowning 
components.” 7 

The colossal animal sculptures that crown the Mauryan columns are a distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of Mauryan art. The wonderful capital of Samath, with the four animals carved on the 
abacus and four lions standing back to back on the top is a wonderful specimen of ancient 
animal sculpture which successfully combines realistic modelling with idealistic dignity. 
Compared to these lions, the elephant carved in the round at Dhauli in Orissa, shows much 
more artistic and creative form rendered with naturalism of a dynamic character. The Rampurva 
pillar, decorated by a floral frieze of lotus and palmettes and crowned by an admirable statue 
of a humped bull in the round, exhibits a remarkable sense of form and realistic vision. An- , 
other pillar from Rampurva carries a seated lion, not so well executed as the Samath lions. 
The elephant at 'Sankissa is well modelled. The Sanchi counterpart of Samath belongs to the 
same conventional style. ‘It is not unlikely that in the Dhauli elephant, the Raihpurva bull, 
and partly in the Sankissa elephant, all of which are decidedly Indian in feeling, appearance 
and spirit, we but witness the traditional Indian conception of these objects and the older or 


7 - Ray.Niharranjan, MauryanAn in Age of Imperial Unity (1968), edited by R.C. Majumdar, p. 509. 
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contemporary Indian art-style and tradition transferred into stoneJuerXsigns^nd'k' 1 '''' 
ments of that particular material and according to the dictates o . jon ® f 
dimensions. The mastery of the third dimension, in other worth * h ave ? ic, *U 

problem of free figure as revealed in them, is the only lesson that artists have ^ 

from Graeco-Bactrian art-tradition.”® 

Seven rock-cut sanctuaries in the hills about 40 MometresAsokaan^ ° f 

Gaya, four on the Barabar hill and three on ^Sth of Rajagriha and 40 kilo^ 
successors. Another at Sitamarhi, about 21 k.lometres so ^ kithfcl copies jn ^ 
east of Gaya, also belongs to the same period. Some Hnnrwav of the Lomac J 0f 

structures in wood and thatch, particularly the faca e an . . ^ p eet j . ' s hi 

cave in Barabar. The Gopi cave excavated in the reign 

wide and 10 feet high. These caves represent about half-a-centuiy . ® J lth n o 

conscious attempt towards architectural achievement, except m their lustrou, polish. 

Besides the animal sculptures, a considerable number of figure 
ments of reliefs have been assigned to the Mauryan period on accountof th^ use of c hunar 
sandstone and the brilliant polish imparted to its surface. The mos notab g them ar e 

two Yaksha statues from Patna, fragments of a ribbed stone umbrella from Sanchi, a chauri- 
bearing Yakshi statue from Didarganj, a more than life size statue from 1 arkham and two 
mutilated stone images of Tirthankaras from Lohanipur, besides the torso of a Yaksha or a 
king from Baroda (near Mathura). One of the two torsos of naked Jaina images, both recov- 
ered from Lohanipur near Bankipur, Patna, has the high Mauryan polish on it. But the statues 
in themselves are more primitive and archaic in outlook and appearance, heavy and a bit 
unbalanced in proportion. Artistically the Didarganj Yakshi is the best of the series represent- 
ing the conscious and sophisticated female type and form immortalised in later Indian art. 
The statue with its heavy but loose mass of hair, its full soft bosoms and the firmness of the 
flesh at the back, its attenuated waist with soft abdominal muscles and the broad hips pres¬ 
ages the lively Yakshinis of the Mathura reliefs of the second century A.D. But in all these 
statues there can be discerned a clear expression of the weighty and imposing earthiness that 
traditional Indian imagination connects with its Yakshas and Yakshinis , gods and goddesses 
of material plenty and physical welfare. A fragment of railing at Samath and a throne at Bodh 
Gaya, ascribed to the reign of Asoka, are devoid of ornament, but each is chiselled from a 
single stone with exquisite perfection. 

Terracotta objects of various sizes have been found at sites extending from Pataliputrato 
Taxila. Technically they are most accomplished as they have a well-defined shape and clear 
ornamentation. Terracottas from Taxila consist of primitive idols, votive reliefs with deities, 
toys, dice, ornaments and beads. 


Mauryan art is believed to have been influenced to a certain extent by Achaemenid tech¬ 
nique. Though the alien models influenced the design and style of the Asokan monuments the 
latter were not devoid of traditional roots and exhibited an innate originality of Indian art. 
The differences that separate the Mauryan columns from the Achaemenian ones are consider¬ 
able. The Mauryan shaft is plain the Achaemenian fluted; the Mauryan, monolithic, the 
Achaemenian built of separate pieces of stone; the Mauryan partakes of the character of a 
wood-carver’s or carpenter’s work, the Achaemenian, that of a mason. The form and charac¬ 
ter of the capital differ widely in the two cases : the Mauryan has no base, the Achaemenian 


8. Age of the Nandas and Mauryas (1967), edited by K.A.N. Sastri, p. 377. 
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» aS an d adaptation of the bell-shaped capital to ,UStr ° US P ° lish ’ “ the ' r ad ° P ' 

1,0 and in the general monumental and dio hlgherplaneofconce P tion anddnvin 8 
idC !al the debt it owes to Achaemenian art qUaHty ’ the Maui ^ an co,umn seems t0 
<ning members and part ofTeTe n era. ^ / 35 * HeUeniStic art S ° far “ SOme ° f itS 
C{ fcl the Mauryan columns occuo/a unin *** concerned - But in the total aesthetic 

Quality, its advanced power of visualisation ^ ^ ^ C0 " SCi0U ? ^ 

llS f 1 the history of Indian art In the atlon " Mauryan court art constitutes only an mter- 

'laM'importance. “It was indeed a hot £7 °. f lndlan art MauI y a " scultpure has only 

te of a court heavily under the influence fa ? 7^ Up by the Wi "’ Care a " d P f° n ' 
aS e °i cc walk fell to niprpo * j nce °* f° rei gn culture and ideology. In course of time 

*• t ? J™ nent 7 P ' ant Withered - Mauryan court an failed to make any 

n ° ta - 6 of the latter in Derm ° ° tbe growt ^ °f Indian art except that it directly helped the 
fixation ot tne latter in permanent material.”^ 


i 


9. Age ofNandas and Mauryas. (1967), edited by K.A.N. Sastri, pp. 387-88. 
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Chapter 9 


Political Disintegration and Foreign 
Invasion 


The Mauryan empire lost its cohesion soon after the death of Asoka, but it lingered on for half 
a century till the last Mauiya, Brihadratha, was assassinated by Pushyamitra Sunga about I 85 
B c. According to the Pur anas various dynasties like the Sungas, the Kanvas and the Andhras 
emerged to fill up the vacuum caused by the fall of the Mauryas. The kingdom of Kalinga 
declared its independence and the Tamil kingdoms of the south were no longer considered as 
■ subservient to the north but participated in the prosperous maritime commerce of the Indian 
Ocean and in the movement of colonization in south-east Asia. The north-west India had to 
pass through several waves of foreign invasions—Greeks, Partho-Scythians and Yueh-Chi or 
Kushanas—who founded kingdoms in India and left ineffaceable memories on India’s social 
and political life. The Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara was bom out of the mingling of the 
Greeks with the Hindus and produced far-reaching effects in India and outside. Buddhism 
underwent a profound transformation and the Mahayana doctrine radiated to China by way of 

Turkestan. 

The Puranic literature affords an interesting glimpse of the history of India after the downfall 
of the Mauryas The Gargi-Samhita, the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, the Divyavadarta, the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa and the Harshacharita ofBana furnish many more additional 
details. The later Sunga history is br' *ntened by inscriptions ffdm Ayodhya, Vidisa (modem 
Bhilsa) aH^Bharhut and the coins found at Kausambi (modem Kosam), Ahichhatra and 

Mathura. 

According to the Puranas , corroborated by Harsacharitra, the last of the Mauryas, 
Brihadratha, was murdered by his Commander-in-chief Pushyamitra sometime in 184 B.c. 
Brihadratha was evidently a weak ruler otherwise Pushyamitra could not have ventured to 
kill his master at the very sight of the army. The success of Pushyamitra’s coup d'etat was due 
in large measure to popular disaffection which enfeebled the last of the Mauryas when he 
could not protect the empire against the Greek onslaught. According to the Yuga-Puram,> 
Garni Samhila the Greeks overran Saketa or Oudh, Panchala, Mathura and reached Patahpntra 
The use of the imperfect tense in Sanskrit-arunad Yavanah Saketam : arunad Yavim 
Madhyamikam —by Patanjali while writing his Mahabhasya on the grammar of Pantni-- 
shows that the siege of Saketa or Ayodhya and Madhyamika (near Chitor) was an ev ™ 
recent occurrence. This invasion might have taken place under Demetrius when Pusltyatm 
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was yet a general of the Mauryas. The hastv untiwi i 

n f Eucratides enabled Pushvamitro * • dhdrawal of Demetrius to foil the machinations 
"as* ,0 Se '“ ,hc ,hrone «l '-y foundations of a new dy- 

The Sungas are usually regarded a« Rmi,« 

in his Malavikagnimitra represents tZuZ* be, ° nging t0 the Bharadva J a <*»"• Kalidasa 
lineage. In the Asvalayana Srautasutrn Z o 6 ° ngmg t0 the B aimbika family of the Kasyapa 

The first event of Pushyami T " kn ° Wn “ ***“■ 

had been established in the Deccan hT ^! S . tUSS,e w,th V,darbha > a new kingdom which 
husband) of the Maurya minister anH Z ^ Yajnasena is represented as a relation (sister’s 

following Brihadratha’s murder and the irnDris^* 111 ^ t^ us ^ am ' tra ' In the confusion 
independence and kept in custody his m Z f ' them,n,Ster ’Yajnasena declared his 

Pushyamitra’s viceroy at VidisaXhen a Madhavasena ’ a known P artisan of Agnimitra, 
thp Vidarbha kino aoT L H t a ^ Agnimitra ask ed Yajnasena to release Madhavasena, 

Brihadrath^was that l ’ ist,rotl ' er ' in ' law ' the ex-minister of late 

Virasena to invade Vidarhhl v • ^ Th enraged the m,er of Vidisa who at once ordered 
. was divided hptw tu ajnasena su t>niitted and released Madhavasena and the terri- 

beween the two states 6 ' W ° C ° USmS ’ ‘ he r ' Ver Varada (Wardha) boundary 

Emboldened by this event Pushyamitra decided to proclaim his unfettered sway. He, there- 

'ZZV ^ Per /° manCe ° f the Asvame dha sacrifice. The consecrated horse, corn- 
man e y asumitra,_ ls grandson and escorted by one hundred princes, was stopped by the 
Yavanas on the right bank of the Indus. Pushyamitra took up the challenge and routed the 
Greeks in a keenly contested battle. The horse was brought back safely to Pataliputra and the 
sacrifice successfully concluded. Pushyamitra performed two horse-sacrifices as a proclama¬ 
tion of his double victory over the Greeks and his overlordship over northern India. These 
sacrifices initiated the Brahmanical reaction—a thing which developed fully at the time of 
Samudragupta and his successors. 

It is alleged by some scholars that Pushyamitra lost Ujjain to the Satavahana monarch 
Satakami I. But Andhra-Sunga conflict at this stage was impossible as Satavahana suzerainty 
had yet to be established even over Vidarbha. Equally untenable is the suggestion that 
Kharavela, king of Kalinga, attacked the ruler of Magadha who is identified with Pushyamitra. 

Pushyamitra’s dominions covered the central portion of the old Mauryan empire. Accor¬ 
ding to the Divyavadana and Taranath his empire extended to Jalandhar and Sakala (Sialkot) 
in the Punjab. The inclusion of Ayodhya is proved by an inscription whereas according to the 
Malavikagnimitra Vidisa and the southern regions as far as the Narmada formed part of his 
dominion. 


The Buddhist tradition represents Pushyamitra as a great prersecUtor of Buddhism, bur¬ 
ning monasteries and killing monks indiscriminately. It is said that at Sakala he declared a 
Prize of one hundred gold coins for the head of a monk. It is true that Pushyamitra was a 
strong adherent of Brahmanic religion but that does not prove his savage propensities which 
found delight in persecuting Buddhism. It is quite possible that Buddhist population could 
not reconcile themselves to the subversion of Maurya dynasty regarded as the protagonist of 
buddhism and the establishment of the Sunga dynasty considered as the supporter of 
brahmanic religion. The fancied imagination of Buddhist minds must have received a cruel 
Jolt when it was noticed that some of the noblest Buddhist monuments, the stupas of Sanchi 
and Bharhut—continued to receive the royal patronage of the Sungas. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of numerous monasteries in Bihar, Oudh, Malwa and adjacent territories do not substan- 
tlate the wild allegation that the Sungas were the leaders of militant Brahmanism. 
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succeeded by his son Agnimj^ 

in 148 B.C. He s the hw™“ Pus hyami.ra’sre.gn^.^ inaBrahraich * 

government t V 'eare SonwcoppeTctfins bearing the lef j“^fpanchala, can be attributed to 

terorthe'se'condcenniry ^'traltotol wiltSuS 

« n Sad defeated the Greeks ^ ' a % a becoming king, Vasumitra gave h, m . 

5^x»5-'-^=rrrirr»'i=s; 

—-*— ■*• 

pendent principalities of their own. Andhraka Pulindaka and Ghosha-do notap. 

The next three names in the Puramc list-Andhraka, ™ fa (he Hs , Moreover, the 

pear to belong to the Sunga family ^ d ^ Sth the traditional duration of 112 years of 
existence of these three rulers would not fit in vvi ^ {n m B C His apparently 

Sunga dynasty. Vasumitra was therefore succeede y J identical with king 

unimportant reign was followed by Bhagavata m 144 ac» ^ He|iodorus v/as 
Bhagavadra of the Besnagar pillar mscriptio . shows that the Sungas 

puled as an ambassador by.heGreek:k* 

maintained a close friendship with the Indo Rhasavala religion and showed his 

the Indian culture when Heliodoms succumbed m to Bhagavata g ^ 

proficiency in the JAMfcntt. BhagavaUafter a reign of 

seeded by Devabhuti in 82 B C.He '» d js br0 L, t about ^ downfall of the Sunga 

dynast^ though hlin^redlnTentral India till the emergence ofthe Andhras or Satavahanas 

who obliterated the last vestige of the Sunga power. , 

Though the Sungas did not play any conspicuous part m Indian history they at.least.ar¬ 
rested the tide of foreign invasion and saved the Magadhan empire from disintegration. The 
awe and fear which the Sungas inspired led the Bactrian Greeks to cultivate a friendly rela¬ 
tion W i t h them The Sunga period witnessed the revival of Brahmanism and the growing 
importance ofthe Bhagavata religion which even the cultured foreigners could not brush 
aside. The great grammarian Patanjali, bom at Gonarda in central India was a contemporary 
of Pushyamitra. Perhaps there were other literary figures whose names have yet to be recov¬ 
ered from the limbo of oblivion. 

The Sunga period also witnessed a new form of art which is clearly a negation of the 
Mauryan art. The reliefs of Bharhut are a striking commentary on contemporary Indian life 
and attitude towards mundane world. 'ITie Sunga art was more popular in character and more 
collective in its aim and origin. The Sunga art is the first attempt of the organized and inte¬ 
grated art activity of the Indian people as a whole and is thus the antithesis of the court art of 
the Maury as. The general tone of Sunga art of Bharhut is very modest, sober, dignified and 
detached. The art of Bodh Gaya is easy and elegant slightly facile but at the same time more 
superficial. It has been remarked “while Mauryan art is conscious, courtly and sophisticated, 

Sunga art is naive, popular and perhaps also primitive in a way_Mauryan art reflects the 

exhaustion of a tradition bom outside of its own people; Sunga art reflects the lively unfoldment 
of a tradition bom of the blood and flesh of the people to whom it belongs.” 1 

1. Ray Niharranjan, Mauryan and Sunga Art, pp. 7 \ -72. 
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KANVAS OR KANVAYANAS 
(75-30 B.C.) 

jnister Vasudeva, who usurped the throne after murdering his Sunga master Devabhuti, 
fiie ' a neW royal dynasty known as the Kanvas or Kanvayana in Magadha. They are also 
foH° d aS Sungabhrityas or servants of the Sungas because they had been in the service of the 

^"5 as minist'i-s. 

^ The kingdoni of the first Kanva was much more limited in extent, perhaps confined to 
jjia alone. The Greeks had wrested the Punjab, the Mitra rulers had occupied the greater 
Gangetic plain and the Sungas still lingered in Vidisa. Vasudeva reigned for nine 
P aft °from 72 to 63 B.C. and was succeeded by Bhumimitra. 

^ cor ding to the Puranas Bhumimitra ruled for a period of 14 years (63-49 B.C.) and was 
ed by his son Narayana. He has been indentified by some on tentative grounds wit 
fo llovV m itra of the coins. After a reign of 12 years Narayana was succeeded by his son 
V' sfld an . He is not the founder of the Parivrajaka dynasty, as has been supposed by some 
& e 0 f wide chronological chasm between the two. Susarman was the last ruler oft e 
beC , s when the latter was supplanted by the Andhras in 27 B.C. It cannot be ascertaine 
^ 3tlV ely the name of the Andhra ruler who overthrew the Kanvas in Magadha; but he was no 
P^ka the founder of the Andhra dynasty as its foundation had been laid about two centu- 
^before the overthrow of the Kanvas. 

LOCAL DYNASTIES OF THE WESTERN GANGETIC PLAIN 

(123 B.C. to A.D. 200) 

, ij aC t of stemming the tide of foreign invasion by Pushyamitra Sunga could not be 
H bv his feeble successors during whose time Menander crossed the Indus an occu 
f °The Punjab as far as the river Ravi. The Greek success emboldened the provincial gover- 
P' ed * assert their independence and numerous independent principalities came into exis 
n0fS ° Avodhya Kausambi, Mathura and Ahichhatra. To the south-west of Mathura ay e 
mbal'repubhc of the Arjunayanas whose territory extended from Agra in the east to Jaipur in 

the west. 

THE PUNJAB * 

(140-75 B.C.) 

n -oh which formed an appendage of the Sunga empire during the rule of Pushyamitra 

^ mn advantage of the waning influence of the Sungas. With the fall of the Sungas the 

t0 °k • -Kps living between the Ravi and the Jamuna, who were professional soldiers 

Kshatnya ri gnt lilical powers j n the first two centuries B.C. The Audumbaras 

reappeared P nGurudasnur arid Kangra districts occupied the land between 

whose coins have bsen found in Guruda^pur and K^^^^ ^ ^ comprisedthe 

the upper courses of the jamuna along the foot of the Siwalik 

temto tyb etween^the upper the kn 8 own warrior people of 

h ||ls . The Jalan ar lvision between the Sutlej and the Jamuna, comprising the 

capital at Agrodaka, identified with Agrpha in the Htssar dtstnct of the Pu j . 

THE SATAVAHANAS 

'nthe Deccan, the Satavahanas appeared as the successor °f theMauryasand nil^ 
continuity for 460 years. Historians are often confronted with the baffling problem 
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original home of the Satavahanas, the meaning of their dynastic name and the title Satakamj 
The kings represented in epigraphic records are mentioned in the Puranas as Andhra^ 
Andhrajatiyah and Andhrabhrityah. Andhra is both a tribal and a territorial name. While th e 
Andhras as a people are mentioned as early as the fifth century B.C., t e itareya Brahma hq 
speaks of them as the degenerate sons of Visvamitra. The elder Plmy refers to the Andhras as 
a powerful race which supplied the king with an army of 1,00,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry anc j 
1,000 elephants. In the Asokan inscriptions the Andhras are mentioned along with the Parind as 
as border peoples. The term Andhrabhrityas (Andhra servants) may imply that the Andhras 
were originally servants of the Mauryas or the Sungas while some scholars take the expr es . 
sion to indicate the servants of some other Andhra rulers. By suggesting the Kannada origin 
of the Satavahanas the latter maintains that they at first owned allegiance to some Andhra 
rulers. 

The original home of the Andhras is represented by some in the Godavari-Krishna delta in 
the eastern Deccan with Srikakulam as the capital. But it is difficult to find even the faintest 
trace of the early Satavahanas on the east coast. All epigraphic, numismatic and literary evi¬ 
dences point to a western origin, the region around Pratisthana, modem Paithan in the 
Aurangabad district of Hyderabad State. 

The connotation of Satavahana and Satakami is the subject-matter of great controversy. 
Satavahana is connected by some with Satiyaputas. Others say that Satavahana is a Prakrit 
form of Saptavahana which means the Solar origin of the dynasty as the Sun’s chariot is 
believed to be drawn by seven horses. According to some Satavahana is derived from the 
Munda words Sadam meaning horse and hapan means son, meaning thereby ‘son of the 
performer of an asvamedha sacrifice’. Satakami is the surname borne by the Satavahanas. 

The Satavahanas were looked upon by some as Brahmins while others represent them as 
of mixed Brahmana and Naga origin. In the Nasik inscription of Balasri, Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakami is called ek'abamhana which means unrivalled Brahmana. But R.G. Bhandarkar 
translates the word as ‘the only protector of the Brahmins.’ 

The first ruler of the Satavahana dynasty, Simuka, was the immediate successor of Asoka 
and not of the Kanvas as has been alleged by some. Simuka ruled for twenty-three years. He 
built many Buddhist and Jaina temples apparently to ingratiate these powerful communities. 
He became a tyrant (wicked), towards the close of his reign for which he was deposed and 
killed. 

Simuka’s successor was his younger brother Kanha (Krishna) who extended the kingdom 
up to Nasik in the west. The third king Sri Satakami I was Simuka’s son. He conquered 
western Malwa, Anupa (the Narmada Valley) and Vidarbha (Berar)—a task which he per¬ 
formed with surprising ease possibly owing to political turmoil in northern India consequent 
upon Greek incursions. He performed some Vedic sacrifices including Asvamedha and 
Rajasuya and gave away to officiating priests large sums and thousands of cows and horses, 
thus heralding Brahmanic religion after a long spell of Buddhist ascendancy. 

The sixth king of the Iine-was Satakami II who had the longest reign of 56 years. He 
wrested eastern Malwa from the Sungas. Madhya Pradesh might have felt the might of h' s 
power as a coin of his successor Apilaka has been found in the eastern half of that state- 
Satakami IPs successor was Lambodara who was followed by his son Apilaka, the eigWjj 
king of the line. From Apilaka to Hala, the seventeenth king of the line is a period of unrelieve 
darkness with only cryptic references to Kuntala-Satakami. Hala’s reign of five years (A p 
20-24) was a period of great prosperity. He himself composed Sattasai or Gathasapta sCltl ’ 
an anthology of 700 erotic verses in Maharashtri Prakrit. 
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The Satavahanas suffered a temporary eclipse when the foreigners—Sakas (Western 
Kshatrapas) invaded the empire from all directions. This was also the period of Kushana 
advance in northern India. The four immediate successors of Hala ruled in quick succession 
for a brief period of 12 years—an indication that presaged the troubled times. Nahapana, the 
greatest ruler of the Western Kshatrapas whose known dates range between A.D. 119 and* 125 
was in possession of Gujarat, Kathiawar, northern Maharashtra, considered the heart of the 
Satavahana empire as well as some portions of southern Maharashtra. The invaders sponged 
off the Satavahana power in the Deccan. The kings who suffered defeat seem to have been 
Sundara Satakanii, Chakara Satakami and Siva Sati. 


After half a century of political eclipse the Satavahana power suddenly leapt into promi- , 
nen ce under the reign of Gautamiputra Satakami, the greatest of the Satavahanas. His achieve¬ 
ments are recorded in glowing terms in the Nasik prasasti by his mother, Gautami Balasri 
engraved in the twentieth year after the hero’s death. After harnessing all the resources for 
which he spent a decade and a half, Gautamiputra overthrew Nahapana and recovered north¬ 
ern Maharashtra, Konkan, the Narmada valley, Saurashtra, besides Malwa and western.. 
Rajputana. He ruled over a wide area extending from the Krishna in the south to Malwa and 
Saurashtra in the north and from Berar in the east to the Konkan in the west. He is described 
as the lord of the Vindhya and assumed the grand titles of raja-raja and maharaja. 


Brilliant as a soldier he was equally great in his high sense of public duty and catholic 
outlook. To the Buddhists he made munificent donations. His patronage of Brahmanic reli¬ 
gion is revealed by the epithet ekabamhana. His benign administration struck a fine balance 
between the Shastric injunctions and humanism. He levied equitable taxes and took the greatest 
care in the welfare of his subjects. Towards the close of the reign Gautamiputra associated his 
mother in the administration of the country necessitated either by his illness or military pre¬ 
occupation. 


Gautamiputra has been identified by some with the celebrated Vikramaditya of Indian 
tradition. But this is contradicted by the fact that he never assumed the title Vikramaditya, nor 
can be regarded as the founder of the Vikrama-Samvat as he is never known to have used any 

new era. Equally untenable is the suggestion that Gautamiputra ruled cojointly with his son 
Vashisthiputra Pulumayi. 

Pulumayi, Gautamiputra’s successor, ruled from A.D. 96-119 and his reign saw the high- 
watermark of Satavahana power. He not only kept the vast empire bequeathed to him unim¬ 
paired but even'augmented it. He extended the Satavahana power in the land about the mouths 
of the Krishna and conquered the Bellary district. This has been proved by his special type of 
coins ‘ship with double mast’ found in the Coromandel coast which also demonstrate the 
special attention paid by the Satavahanas to naval power and maritime trade. Pulumayi’s 
allusion in the largest number of Satavahana inscriptions and the wide distribution and vari-' 
ety of the coins indicate the existence of a vast empire and great economic prosperity During 
his reign, the old stupa at Amaravati was repaired, enlarged and encased in richly sculptured 
marble slabs. The closing years of Pulumayi’s reign marked a revival of Kshatrapa power 


Pulumayi’s successor was Vasishthiputra Sri-Satakami, who is known to have ruled for a 

Perh D aPS t0 ChCCkmate thC 

the mil °f h “ P c a Ru ^T n ' But the Saka-Satavahana conflict began afresh in 
Rudrl If neX l k f 8 S i VaSn Palumayi (AD 150 * 156 )- li is stated in an inscription that 
^anlacTvirr reconquered Aparanta (north Konkan) and Anupa (the 


^•LH.a.C.—1| 
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The last great ruler of the Satavahana dynasty was Yajna Sri Satakami, who ruled for 29 
years from A.D. 170. Inscriptions atNasik, Kanheri and Guntur testify that he ruled over both 
eastern and western Deccan. He regained much of the area which ha een os o e western 
Kshatrapas and issued silver coins in imitation of the western Kshatrapa coinage. The numer¬ 
ous coins issued by him are of various denominations and are widely distributed. The minting 
of coins in large numbers was due to commercial prosperity and success ei ™^^ 10 n of 
hostilities with the Sakas. But during the closing years of Yajna Sri s re, gMhe Abhiras i m . 
paired the political unity of the Deccan by appropriating the territory aroun asi 

The successor of Yajna Sri was Madhariputra Swami Isvarasena. The next raler Vijaya 
reigned for a short period of six years. His son and successor Vasishthiputra Sri Chadha 
Satakami reigned for ten years. It is certain that Madhya Pradesh was an appendage of the 
Satavahana empire during his time as his immediate successors and the last of the mam line, 
Pulumayi IV was still ruling over this region. 

It is possible to trace the history of the fall of the Satavahana empire on the basis of their 
coins and numerous inscriptions. The empire was partitioned among the five minor dynas¬ 
ties. The northern provinces came under the sway of a collateral branch of the Satavahanas. 
In the west the Abhiras established themselves around Nasik; the Ikshvakus carved out for 
themselves a kingdom in the eastern (Krishna-Guntur) region; the Chutus controlled the far- 
' fl U ng areas of the south-western parts and extended their power in the north and east, and the 
Pallavas filled the political vacuum in the south-eastern tracts. 

The official records along with a few Buddhist records afford an interesting glimpse of 
Satavahana polity. Unlike the top-heavy government of the Mauryas, the Satavahana admin¬ 
istration was very simple and conformed to the Shastric injunctions. Monarchy was through¬ 
out hereditary. Without asserting their divine right, the Satavahanas were content with the 
simple title of raj an. Wielding unlimited power in theory, the administration of the Satavahana 
kings, in practice, was checked by custom and the Shastric injunctions. The princes-were 
styled kumaras and appointed as provincial viceroys. 

Feudatories of different grades were the pivot in the administrative machineiy of the 
Satavahanas. The highest class consisted of petty princes styled as raja who struck coins in 
their own names. Next in rank came the maharathis and mahabhojas, the titles which were 
hereditary and restricted to a few families in Thane and Kolaba districts of Maharashtra and 
north Mysore. The maharathis enjoyed certain privileges and could grant in their own names 
villages with fiscal immunities attached to them. According to Nanaghat and Kanheri inscrip¬ 
tions, the maharathis had matrimonial relations with the ruling family. 

Two more feudatory titles —mahasenapati and mahatalavara —were created to meet the 
growing demands of an extended empire. The mahasenapati under Pulumayi II had civil 
functions while he was the governor of a janapada, a division consisting of several districts 
under Pulumayi IV. Talavara was an old official title in the Andhradesa implying watchman. 

The empire was divided into Janapadas and aharas. An ahara corresponds to vishay 0 
and modem district. Gama was the division below that of ahara. The aharas were put m 
charge of amachas subject to periodical transfers. Gamika was the officer in charge who 
supervised the gam a. The other functionaries were mahatarakas (Great Chamberlains). 
bhandagarikas (storekeepers), heranikas (treasurers), nibamdhakaras (officers in charge 0 
registration of documents), dutakas and pratiharas. 

In a simple administrative machinery, the taxes were neither burdensome nor many. ^ e 
sources of income were proceeds from the royal domain, the salt monopoly, taxes on land and 
income from court fees and fines. 
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in the social hierarchy there were at 1 m ct 1 

j t he Mahasenapatis were the cream nf .i, C asses ' 11,6 Mahabhojas, the Mahm-athis 
*Lhamatras, and the Bhandagarikas and non nfr ■°, C '?. ly The officials like ,he ■ 4mal > as ’ 
Ld of the traders), and theSre«hf n (chief of the^H** ^ < "" a(merchant) ' Sar ‘ havaha 
while the third class consisted of the Vaidva hetrade S“dd) comprised thesencond class. 

Goldsmith), Gandtuka (perfumer) toESt “**<*** 

Ifoto-a (gardener), Vardhaki (carpenter)' iT^ 1, ,he fourth class embracm 8 the 
e , C i was the scum of the society, ^ ° * (fisherman), Lohmanija (blacksmith), 

The*ento'crasml'miMfr ^ d °° 1 J nmercial int wcourse with and the colonisation of the 
Far Slcdvitvinth^l^ T Kaveri P«W" a n> to Tamralipti was the centre of com- 

S-China as well as many pominlasten"7*°"^ ■ZT' P ' aCeS 5l M ? Iaya and 

gaadar taluk of die Krishna dtstnet) and Allosyngo, At Chinna Ganjam (Repalle taluq, Guntur 
dismct) neardie sea-shore was found a pillar inscription of the time ofYajna Sri Satakami. In 
Kdlmppa, a few miles to the north of Chinna Ganjam. was found another fragment of a stupa 
pdlar. Motupalle wai another port, situated three miles to the north-east of Chinna Ganjam. 
The greatest port in Satavahana western Deccan was Kalyan, the Calliene of the Periplus, on 
the eastern s lore of the Bombay harbour. Barygaza and Sopara were other important ports on 
fce western coast 


The Satavahanas were patrons both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. The last two centuries 
B.C. were the high-water mark of Buddhism and the excellent Karle Chaitya -cave belongs to 
the first century B.C. But what constituted the most glorious epoch of Buddhism in the Deccan 
was the period of Satavahana recovery spanning a.d. 90-180. In Western Deccan the 
Kshaharatas and their rivals the Satavahanas emulated each other in building chaityas and 
viharas and in making grants of villages and lands to the monks at Nasik and Karle. The 
Satavahanas also paid attention to Amaravati and other stupa complexes in the eastern Deccan 
which were either built or enlarged during this period. 

Various sects sprang up in the Buddhist church without any animosity towards each other. 
The Bhadayaniyas flourished at Nasik and Kanheri, the Dhammattoriyas at Sopara, and the' 
Mahasanghikas at Karle and its vicinity. The Chetikiya, Pubbaseliya, Avaraseliya, Utayipabhahi 
and Mahavinaseliya were the chief sects in the eastern Deccan. 

Brahmanism also flourished under the active patronage of the Satavahanas. The third 
king performed many Vedic sacrifices and worshipped Samkarshana, Vasudeva, Indra, the 
Sun and the Moon. The worship of Siva and Vishnu was popular. The Saptasati refers to the 
worship of Indra, Krishna, Pasupati and Gauri. 

It appears to be an unusual phenomenon that the Brahmin Satavahanas were great patrons 
°f Prakrit, used it in all their documents thus allowing Sanskrit to languish in neglect. Hala, 
the Satavahana king, was the author of a Prakrit anthology called the Sattasai (,Sapt as at aka ). 
About the same time Gunadhya is said to have written his original Brihatkatha in Prakrit. 


^haravela of Kalinga 

The province of Kalinga which had formed a part of the Maurya empire in the eighth year 
° f Asoka’s reign seems to have declared its independence very soon after Asoka’s death. 
^ bnga at the time of Kharavela included the districts of Puri and Cuttack and possibly a 
jj°. rtlo n of the Visakhapatnam district, besides Ganjam. The Hathigumpha inscription in the 
a ^ a giri hill, three miles from Bhuvaneswar in the Puri district, describes the achievements 
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of Kharavela, a descendant of Mahameghavahana, the latter being the founder °f ithe roy^j 
house of Cheti or Chedi. It is difficult to unravel the exact relationship etween arave| a 
and Mahameghavahana nor is it possible to determine the number of kings interven,n g be 
tween them. The Hathigumpha inscription, being undated and ba y 1 ^ 6 een *he 
source of much speculation. This inscription of 17 lines of which only four legible record 

the first 13 years of the reign of Kharavela. 

The first fifteen years of Kharavela’s life were spent in games and in 

apparent ageTf'He married the daugh£ 

of a king Lalaka Hatthisimha. 

Kharavela’s accession to the throne heralded Kalinga’s aggreS ^ 

a city near the junction of the Krishna and Musi at the border of Nalgonda distnct. The next 
yeardCharavela marched against the Bhojakas and defeated the ruling chiefs of Berar and the 
Rathikas of the adjoining Marathi-speaking districts of east Khandesh and A ma nagar. In 
the eighth year Kharavela destroyed Gorathagiri, a hill fortress in the Barabar hills in the 
Gaya district and laid siege to the city of Rajagriha. The successes of Kharavela overawed the 
Yavana general who beat a hasty retreat to Mathura. The Yavana ruler whose identification is 
uncertain, was probably a later Indo-Greek ruler of the eastern Punjab and not Demetrius. In 
the tenth year, Kharavela again invaded Bharatavarsha, that is, the Gangetic Valley without 
achieving any distinct success. In the eleventh year, he sacked the city of Pithuda, the capital 
of a king of the Masulipatam region in the Madras State and overran the Tamil country as far 
south as the Pandya kingdom. In the twelfth year he again led his army into the northern 
plains defeated the king of Magadha and carried away immense booty to Kalmga. It is said 
that Kharavela built a magnificent temple at Bhuvanesvar out of the enormous wealth ac¬ 


quired from Magadha. 

Kharavela was a warrior king but still he found time to devote to works of piety and 
public utility. He was an ardent follower of Jainism and made munificent provision for the 
maintenance of Jain ascetics. He set up residential chambers on the top of the Udayagiri hill 
and set up magnificent columns in a grand hall for the congregation of Jaina monks. But he 
was by no means a bigot and showed equal honour to all sects. “Kharavela’s career appears to 
have been meteoric. His achievements dazzle us like a flash of lightening, which soon disap¬ 
pears. That he claimed to be a great conqueror in his own day is indicated by the epithet 
chakravartin given to him in the inscription of his queen. Although there is perhaps some 
exaggeration in the account of his achievements as narrated in the Hathigumpha inscription, 
it cannot be denied that Kharavela was a military leader of rare ability and under him Kaling* 
reached a pinnacle of gloiy which it failed to regain for several centuries after his death.” 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 


Bactrian Greeks in India 

About the middle of the third century B.C. while Asoka was at the height of his pow#> 
Bactria and Parthia seceded from the Seleucidian empire and became independent kingdoms- 


2. Comprehensive'History of India, Vol. II, p. 115. 
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B tbv *e Htadiitash molm ' he VaS ‘ ‘ raCt ° f Und which bounded on the south and the 

r ' ver -d on the west hy Aria and 

J^rthem Afghanistan of modern times Parth!^",: ‘ thUS com P rised the S reater P art °f 
Caspian Sea and inhabited by sturdv h ' f, the . ,em * or y lying to the south-east of the 

,. , r , y h° rsemen with habits akin to those of the laterTurkomans. 

ing residts ofa far-reaching under Alexander the Great left no last- 

infperial Mauiya fabric was^ottetin* and the s d C ° nlaC ' W " h the Greeks began Whe " the 
this second conquest by the Greeks^lflhe- C ° mi " g int ° P ° Wer ' The aCC0unt ° f 

em India and their subsequent decline^™! grad “ al . ex P ansi °" “ver a wide area of north- 
u'etnrv Thev hrnnoht; . ec ine ^ orm one °f the interesting chapters of ancient Iiidian 

reater oart of northern 0 1 ! train otber a,ien races to India who successively ruled over the 

lndia in the ,ast centU1 ^ before the christian era and the 
■ K us h anas anf i th *' e nd ‘ an e P‘ c literature refers to them as Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas 

Zeroed a virile ce t - Clr c °™ m * n S|' n 8 with the indigenous people was so close that there 
e . r _ ee j„ j th ., . 1 ° n 0 , tbe I^ian people in the subsequent period. Of these foreigners, 

. 6 .. i , 61r ° minan | civilization and language did influence Indian civilization; 

j.. e ° l a IT WCre ^ n ^ uenced b y the two superior cultures—Hellenistic and In¬ 
dian which again had mutual reactions upon each other. 

The tortile plain of Bactria separated from Central Asia by the rocky region of Sogdiana 

^ • rf J 6 r, XUS .’ tbe ^ r '. us and a fe w °ther rivers and was known to the epic and 
ic l era e as ahlika. Originally inhabited by an aboriginal race of the Scythian stock, 
e region invite raman settlers after its conquest by the Persians. Alexander’s conquest 

epe min l trating Greek culture into Bactria as many of Alexander’s followers were in¬ 
ducted to settle in Bactria. 


In 293 B.C. Antiochus I became joint king with his.father Seleucus, Bactria being placed 
in his charge. Two years afterwards he became sole king. His son Antiochus II came to be 
associated with him as a joint ruler in 266 B.C. and became the sole king a few years after¬ 
wards. According to Justin, Parthia revolted against the Seleucidian rule and became inde¬ 
pendent under Arsaces. About the same time.Diodotus, the governor of the thousand cities of 
Bactria, rebelled and proclaimed himself kingTBefore he became king, Diodotus must have 
served as a governor of Bactria and a part of Sogdiana during the successive reigns of Seleucus 
I, Antiochus I and Antiochus IL According to Justin, Diodotus was not on friendly terms with 
Arsaces of Parthia. 

Diodotus-was succeeded .by his son of the same name who reversed the anti-Parthian 
policy of his father and allied himself with Parthia, the enemy of the Seleucids. His rule, 
confined to his own province of Bactria Sogdiana does not seem to have been a long one. He 
met a violent death at the hands of an adventurer from Magnesia named Euthydemus who 
took the crown himself. At the moment he may have appeared to be acting fn the Seleucid 
interest; he told Antiochus III later that he was no rebel, but that he had killed the son of a 
rebel. 

The story of independent Bactria is essentially that of Euthydemus and his eldest son 
Demetrius. Euthydemus was soon (208 B.C.) involved in a protracted struggle with Antiochus 
HI and the latter besieged Bactria. Finally Euthydemus threatened to call in the Sakas and 
pointed out the general disaster which would ensue. Antiochus wisely made peace as his 
Presence was urgently needed in the west on account of the expanding Roman power. Before 
his departure in 206 B.C. he advanced to the valley of the Kabul river and received the sub¬ 
mission of its king Sophagasenos (Subhagasena). 
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The abundance of Euthydemus’ coins seems to suggest that he had a fairly long rei gn 0Ver 
an expanding kingdom. His silver coins have been found in large numbers in a (Bactrim) 
and Bokhara (Sogdiana), to the north of the Hindukush, but they are ess common in Kabul 
Kandahar and Scistan where bronze issues are in abundance. He extended his sway 0Ver 
southern Afghanistan and the adjoining area of Iran and also over pa o nort -west eni 

India. His eventful reign came to an end about 190 B.C. But be ore is ea , ema e actrj a 

a powerful kingdom which was feared and respected by her neig ours. 

Demetrius was perhaps the first foreign king after Alexander who, ca £'*’ "J s 

the interior of India. In distances traversed, in territory acquired, the Bacft an Greeks sur. 

passed both the Persian and the Macedonian and the plan for * he far :'“ C *T, of 
India was the brain-child of Demetrius. Tire Indian tradition about Mm 11t not ele« though 
both the grammarian Patanjali and the Mahabharata mentton one Dattamrtra, king ofthe 

^Placing his eldest son Euthydemus II as king to look after Bactria-Sogdiana during his 
absence Demetrius took to India with him his second son Demetrius Ifi and also h,s grow 
Menander Demetrius took Gandhara, crossed the Indus, and occupied Tax,la and made n his 
advanced base. He left his son Demetrius II to govern the country between the Hindukush 
and iho Indus to secure and improve the communications with Bactria. 

The conquest of parts of Madhyadesa was generally attributed to Demetrius who was 

helped in this undertaking by Apollodotus and his general 

rate d Ians for advance into the Indian interior. He sent one section of his army south eastward 

ever might he beyond. Hi rnn nuest of northern India. The Mahabhasya 

fight against Pushyamitra Sunga an comp . ment i on that the Greeks overran the 

of Patanjali and the Yuga-Puranao g chitort and Saketa (Ayodhya) and even 

Panchala counlry, besieged Madhyamika (Nagar,£ conque , 
threatened Pataliputra. Menander was p was ^ 

ing Kathiawar and part of Gujarat madeU^am the crtadel ot wp. ^ ^ f lhe chief 

very much what Taxtla was ™ h - ^ a f pataU putra , Apollodotus at Ujjain and him- 

commercial centres of India, wit cardinal points of this Indian empire, 

self in occupation ofTaxila Demetrius held thethree himself fa touch with 

the three centres ofthe adminis r • er ThuS) Demetrius’ Indian conquest 

Bactria, which must have reI " a ‘ n ® he Pun j a5 with southern Kashmir, much ofthe Uttar 

included partof I the .?°^f eihTr Sind Cutch, Kathiawar and the northern part of Gujarat. 
Pradesh with a small slice , ’ b d n the assoc iate partnership of the Greeks 

Demetrius’ ambition was to build an empire based cm m ^ ^ an atte|npt 

and Indians. The motive ' aV ® t have impe rilled his authority in Bactria which 

The Indian conquest of Demetr _ mhit j ous | ea der Eucratides. Perhaps Demetrius 

soon after revolted in 171 success of Eucratides d, 

lost his life in an unsuccessfu . dements But Eucratides’ success in India prove 

pended to some extent also upon disaffected elemen . Eu thydemian house who 

to be ephemeral as he had to ^ " 

maintained theirhold over several ^ Ham un lake). Pantaleon 

from Kapisa, Arachosia (Kandahar) and Demetr ius and who held Gandhara 

andAgathocles, who are believed t®*^ e { Demetrius. Their disappearance 

including Taxila must have died about th^ same urn - parts 0 f Seistan. But 

enabled Eucratides to occupy the Kabul Valley, rac ^ d j d not cross the Indus- 

it is unlikely that his success in Gandhara was extensiv , 
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Eucratides who had long been awav n *. 
when he was killed by his son Plat* u,k u was retumin g home about 155 B.c. 

popular that he was soon slain by his broths mad * a j° int ' king ’ P . lat0 became so un ‘ 

so powerful under the great king Mithridat ’ ?2? 15 .** About tbe samc time Parthia became 
of Tapuria and Traxiana. It has been sajH '^7i‘ 136B C ^ tBactaialostAetwoSatra P ies 
result of his extraordinary exDedi^n Iav ^cratides attempted too much and the net 

Greek position in Bactria antUventually in India™ 5 *' 118 *“* ^ 3 *** weakening of the 

destined to become 3 ^ ofremarkableabilit y> who was 

Milinda of Indian tradition He hi ^ ®“ tr,an k,ngs ln India > he was Menander, the 
Apollodotus with reference to Indian m tI ° ned ^ the classicaI writers in association with 
not known. It is beyond doubt that ?? nc * Ue ^ ts ' ut 1116 exact relationship between the two is 
accept the facile conclusion that he , Cn8nder was not a Eut Memid, but one can hardly 
village. Some a ““ * Wrth beCaUSe he W3S b ° m in a 

Madhyamika during the lifetime of ^ ^ YaVana mler wh ° invaded Saketa 311(1 

classical sources do no eCanvS v * COBIn ^ of Pushyamitra. But western 
doubts whether Menander .? y S Yavana conquests in these regions. Strabo also 

far as the Imaus (modem K y . cross ® d tbe htypanis (Hyphasis or Beas) and advanced as 
“on a ' running thr °ugh Kumaun, Rohilkhand and the Kanauj 
Men^J m^<TF*A*^ corroborates literary evidence as the coins of 

6351 ° f thC RaVi ’ th0ugh a few have been reported from 
Saharanpur, Sonepat, Bundelkhand and also in the Kangra and Hoshiarpur districts 

With the Paropamisadae (Kabul region) in his possession, Menander advanced east and 
sou* to supplant the rule of Eucratides in Gandhara, Arachosia (Kand“d “ 

“ S OCCUpatlon of Gandhara itself not a difficult task as it had been conquered by 
h s predecessors—widi its two great centres Pushkalavati and Taxila is proved by the numer^ 
ous hoards of corns. The Bajaur casket inscription attests Menander’s conquest of Hazara 

Std* hi^i a* 3lS ° C ° n ?° lled Udayana Abhisara but his invasion of Kashmir is at 
test doubtful. The discovery of the Shinkot record points to Menander’s hold over the Peshawar 

region and possibly also over the upper Kabul Valley. His coins are known to have been 

current at Barygaza, modem Broach, in the last quarter of the first century a d ‘Menander’s 

kingdom shows Indo-Greek power at its height:He ruled from the Kabul Valley in the west to 

south’^ thC J“S 3ndfr ° m thC S " ley ^ the north t0 northern Arachosia in the 
south. It is probable that encouraged by his success in India, Menander planned to recover 
Bactria but died in the course of his march to the west. 

But the greatest testimony to Menander’s legendary fame is the Pali work Milindapanka 
(Questions of Milinda) which is in the form of a dialogue between Milinda, the mighty Yavana 
King of Sakala (Sialkot in the Punjab) and Nagasena, an erudite Buddhist monk, where meta¬ 
physical problems of Buddhist philosophy are discussed. The author of the Pali treatise Davs 
glowing tribute to the Indo Greek king Menander: . y 

As a disputant he was hard to equal, harder still to overcome, the acknowledged 
superior of all the founders of the various schools of thought. As in wisdom so in 
• strength of body, swiftness and valour there was found none equal to Milinda in 
India. He was rich, too, mighty in wealth and prosperity, and the number of his 
armed hosts knew no end. 


3 - Narain A.K., The Indo-Greeks, p. 97. 
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• * c the imagination of Indian 

Of all the Indo-Greek rulers it was Menander who captivates ment j 0 n of him in his 

scholars, for Kshemendra (eleventh century a.d.) makes a r ®f pe ^ ande< j over his kingdom to 
Avadanakalpalata. According to the Buddhist tradition Mena cam p, as Plutarch says, 

his son and retired from the world, but it is more likely that e an( j the kingdom was 

At the time of Menander’s death, his son Strato I w !f a d ™ th of Menander must have 
governed by his mother Agathocleia as the royalregen- territ ory. Strato must have 

seriously affected the fortunes of his family and M his mother and at h end, 

enjoyed a long reign as in the beginning he was asso t d style 0 f the latest ssues 

win he was in hifdo.age, wi«h his grandson Stra o • ^ , he evil days .ha. mus hav 
of Strato I and the joint issues of Strato 1 a"d S«*° > ions were w ted no. on y by 

befallen the princes of the Euthydenuan house^l P , es _ both India n and Scythum. 

the kings ofthe rival group, but also by of of Indo -Greek rulers, who may have 

been connected wi Scythian conquest. An 1 d Hippotratus form 

coin-types of Dionysius, Apollophanes, Th P ^ A zes I were contemporaries, 

goodgrounds tobeheveon — arcdaath PP ^ ^ bee „ separ a,ed by a long gap 

house of eucratides 

overwhelmed by the Saka de uge Rrahmi inscription engraved on a Garuda pillar 

king who immediate^ ^^° t j,gt^tialki d as sent an ambassader named Heliodorus, 

found at Besnagar near Bhilsa reco ras identified with the fifth Sunga monarch, 

- Antia,kidas had his hea ' 
Odraka, or w ^ ^ home 0 f his ambassador described as a Bhagavata—vM 

quarters a* Taxi , [c and num i sma tic evidence points to his undoubted sway over 

Taxifa^Kapsia-Gandhara and the Paropamisadae (Kabul region). On his death, his king om 
T f’ 5 ?intn comnonent parts. His successor in Taxila was Archebius, who struck a cer¬ 
tain number of coins and was succeeded by the Saka Maues. In Gandhara five kings are 
known between Antiaikidas and Maues: Diomedes, Epandar, Ph,lozen ^ 

Artemidorus. The extreme paucity of coins of Peucolaos and Artemidorus indicate the p 

eral reigns. 

Amyntas was another Greek king who followed Antiaikidas on the throne after a short 
interval. It has been held that Amyntas superseded Peucolaos about 85 B.C. almost at the sa 
time as Maues’ occupation of Taxila. Coins of Amyntas have been found in western Gandhara. 
Tam has suggested that Amyntas was probably the father of Hermaeus. 

Hermaeus was the last Indo-Greek ruler who had to maintain his precarious hold against 
the advancing menace of the Sakas, Parthians and the Yueh-Chis. It is generally agreed tha 
he ruled over Paropamisadae and exercised some control over isolated enclaves north of th e 
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^indukush. But his kingdom in the Kabul valley was like a forlorn island amidst the sur¬ 
rounding deluge of hostile powers. He made a futile bid to stem the tide of advancing foes by 
uniting the two rival houses. But dangers were overwhelming and he finally succumbed to the 
Parthians or the Pahlavas of the Kandahar region. ‘Thus Hermaeus was the last Indo-Greek 
king- With the end of his reign ended the story of200 years in which there reigned thirty-nine 
k j n gs and two queens.’ 4 


Effects of the Greek Invasion 

The second Greek conquest of India was far more important than Alexander’s. The expe¬ 
ditions of Demetrius, Eukratides and Menander were not mere invasions of the ordinary 
kind; they penetrated deep into the Indian territory with the obvious purpose of setting up an 
empire. The establishment of Greek rule in the Punjab and adjacent territories by the Indo- 
Greek rulers of Bactria lasted for over a century and a half. 

The provincial organisation of the Hellenistic kingdom—the Greek Satrapies with their 
strategoi and meridarchs—was so firmly entrencd in the country that the Sakas adopted it 
with little modification, while the four satrapies into which the Greeks had divided Sind 
lasted far down into Indian history as the four traditional divisions of that land. 


The Greek coins which in point of style and execution can vie with the finest coins of the 
world served as models for the indigenous currency. Similarly, some silver coins of Indo- 
Greek kings show definite evidence of the adaptation of the indigenous methods of India. 
The bilingual coinage, with legends in Greek and Kharosthi, was continued by Sakas, Parthians 
and the earlier Kushans; the Kharosthi legends were first discontinued by Kanishka. 

The Greek calendar which Demetrius took to India with him gave birth to many other 
eras: the idea of reckoning time form a date fixed once for all came to India with the Greeks. 
Sakas and Kushans copied so closely that nothing differed but the initial year—they kept the 
same sub-division, the Macedonian months. 


The fact is undeniable that a considerable volume of trade between India and the west 
came into existence as a result of the Greek conquest. There are few surer proofs of this thing 
than the new outburst of prosperity at Seleuceia which coincided almost exactly with the 
great period of Greek rule in India from Demetrius to Menander. Seleuceia was the hub of the 
commercial activity which passed the goods on overland to Syria and the Phoenician ports. 
In the first century B.C. the Greeks in India imported for themselves silk and other articles 
from China for Chinese jade was found at Taxila. A regular trade route also existed between 
Bactria and Barvgaza. In Menander’s time Barygaza was the great port for the sea trade 
between India and the west-the Red Sea for Egypt and the Persian Gulf for Babylonia. 
Shipping still had to follow the Gedrosian coast, as Nearchus had done, calling at Pattala on 

the way to and from Barygaza. 

TU • * Uouvrm the civilizations of Greece and India were interesting but they 

The interactionsbetween the civm^i against Greek civi- 

werenot lasting. "'"'"^^ 00 ^ impart anything substantial to the 

se est — 


4 - Narain A.K., The Indo-Greeks, p. 164. 
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have lasted so long as it did and there could not have been any Gandhara school of art Tv 
Greek kings found place in the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata. 0 

In the field of literature, a few Greek words found their way into Sanskrit. The Sansi^ 
words for pen, ink, tablet, plaque and book are all derived from the Greek— Kalanxa fr 0 * 
Kalamos, mela from melan, pitika from pittakion, phalaka from plakos, and pustaka fro^ 
puxion , meaning tablet with writing. Although all evidence is lost, we can still get traces of 
the literature written by the Greeks in India, their challenge to the dominance of the Indj^ 
civilization. At least two Greek poems written in Menander’s time survived. It is alleged k 
the rhetorician Dio Chrysostom that Indians possessed and used a translation of Homer int 0 
their own language. But there can hardly be found any translation of any piece of Qre^ 
literature into any Indian language. 


The much-canvassed question is whether the Indian drama in its formative period had 
received any Greek influence or not. A Greek polis without a theatre is unthinkable and 
whatever Greeks might take with them to foreign lands they would certainly take Homer and 
Euripides. It is known that Sophocles reached India. It has been held that the Indian drama 
was influenced not by the Greek drama but by the Greek mime. Tam is not in favour of 
putting much emphasis on the much-discussed word Yavanika , the curtain against which In. 
dian plays were acted. If there was any Greek influence on Indian drama, it would have been 
of an outward nature. In fact Indian drama is as Indian as it can be. 


In the realm of astronomy Indians were certainly indebted to the Greeks. According to the 
Gargi-samhita, ‘The Yavanas are barbarians yet the science of astronomy originated with 
them and for this they must be reverenced like gods.’ Following features were introduced 
through the Greeks into Indian astronomy: (1) the notion of parallax and methods of calculat¬ 
ing it; (2) methods of calculating ellipses; (3) the notion of heliacal settings and risings of 
heavenly bodies chiefly with astrological applications; (4) correct rules for calculating the 
length of day and night and oblique ascensions; (5) the length of the year was revised; and 
(6) finally planetary week day names were introduced. It is commonly held that the decimal 
value of zero was invented in India, but it should nevertheless be recalled that ‘both place- 
value notation and zero symbol are in ordinary use in Babylonia and in Greek astronomy, file 
Hindu innovation consists only in transferring this method to a number system with decimal 
order.’ 5 The names of the Zodian and planets in Aryabhata and in Varahamihira are certainly 
of Greek origin. 

' In the medical field we may also establish some definite connections between India and 
Greece. Indian elements found in the materia medica of Dioskorides and earlier authors 
include the Greek equivalents of such Indian substances as Pippali (pepper), Kustha (a plant), 
Srngavera (ginger), Kardama (cardamom), Vaca (an aromatic root), guggulu (bdellium, a 
fragrant gum), mustaka (a fragrant grass), tila (sesamum), etc. Dioskorides (first century 
A.D.) in his Herbal specifically states that the following plants were brought from India tor 
medicinal purposes; Kardamonum, Nardos, Malabathrum, Kostos, Calamus Aromaticus, 
Agallochon, Bdellium, Aloe, Nascaphthum, etc. Galen (whose pathology was founded on t e 
doctrine of the four humours—air, bile, phlegm and blood) tells of an Indian physician w 
lived and studied at Alexandria (c. 150 A.D.). 


5. Neugebaur : Scripta Mathematica, 1955, p. 27; quoted in R.A. Jairazbhoy, Foreign influence 
Ancient India (1963), p- 76. < : 
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out the bent of the Indian mind was towards religion and philosophy and the possibilities 
c h atl ge betwen India and Greece in these branches have not been ruled out. The constant 
^ 6 * 0 f ideas between the two countries produced far-reaching consequences and the eonver- 
^of Heliodorus to Vaishnavism and of Menander or of Theodoras of the Swat vase in- 
s *° n ti 0 n to Buddhism show that the Greeks could not segregate themselves from the subtle 
• C fluence of Indian religions. For political reasons as well, Buddhism appeared to the Greeks 
far more important as they must always have depended a great deal on Buddhist support. 

The Indo-Greeks influenced to a certain extent the development of Indian art and archi- 
cture. The Gandhara art extending all over the north-west, was largely Hellenistic in the 
inning but as time passed the style became more and more Indian and less and less Gree 
ujnayaoa Buddhists had felt a repugnance to representing the Buddha in human form, t ey 
resented him only by symbols. The idea or representing the founder of Buddhism as a man 
f jpjnated not with the Indians but with the Greeks. ‘It was the one great mark which t e 
Greeks set upon India; and they did it by accident.’ 6 Thus the Greeks did to some extent 
affect Indians while they were in India and were also to some extent affected by them, e 
kingdom which Demetrius established was not Greek but Graeco-Indian, some sort of a part¬ 
nership. But the courageous experiment failed owing to external interference of the Yue 

Chis. 


The Sakas 

In the second century B.c. there was a gigantic upheaval in central Asia which resulted in 
momentous movements of nomadic tribes. The tribal wanderings of these various peoples 
like Hiung-nu, the Wu-Sun, the Yueh-Chi, the Sai-Wang and the people of Ta-hia are con¬ 
tained in the Chinese annals of the Shi-ki of Ssu-ma-Chien, the Tsien-Han-shu of Pan-Ku and 
the Hou-Han-shu of Fan Ye. In 176 B.C. the Hiung-nu defeated the Yueh-Chi and the latter 
went westwards and drove another people called Sai-Wang, i.e. the Saka kings, out of their 
country, but were subsequently driven out by the Wu-Sun. The Yueh-Chi in the west ma e 
themselves masters of the Ta-hia, while the Sai-Wang went southwards and made themselves 
master of Ki-pin. The Ta-hia represented the Tukhara country which formerly formed a northern 
province of Bactria. Ki-pin appears to have denoted ancient Kapisa country, the Kafiristan of 


the modem times. 

Before their entry into India, the Sakas lived for a considerable period of time in the 
Iranian Sakastan under Parthian rulers. There must have been a cons.derable commtnglmgof 
Scythian Parthian and Iranian elements amongthe early Sakas. After crossmgthe Hmdukush 
the Sakas outflanked the Greek pocket of resistance and passutg through Ana, Arachos.a and 
Gedrosia entered into the Indus valley through the Bolan Pass avotdmg the usual htghway, 
the Khyber Pass. Their direct entry was checked by the Indo-Greek kmg Hermaeus and h« 
predecessors in the Kabul valley. There is some evidence to show that a branch of the Saka 
2XBo.an rol through the Yasin valley, used by travellers from Wakhan to the 
Indus and further to Kashmir and Udyana, a route used by Fahten la er. 

The association of the Sakas with India proper began perhaps before the beginning of the 
Christian era when the Bactrian Greeks were ruling in these regions. It ,s therefore no wonder 
that Patanjali’s Mahabhasya refer to them as Aniravasila (clean) Sudra. The Ramayana places 


6 - Tam : The Greeks in Bactria and India (1951), p. 408. 
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----- 5 . j jjjg Yavanas in the extreme 

the settlement of the Sahas along with those “^MaTak^while the Mahabharata^ 
north beyond the Surasenas, Bharatas, Kuru wW) (he Pa ltlavas, Kiratas, and Yavan as 

them in the extreme north-west beyond Sakala I g ^ ^ both sides of the Indus from the 
The territory of the Sakas, according pt0 te ‘ ti mony of the Harivamsa the Sakas used 

Kabul river to the Arabian Sea. According to the test,m 

to shave half of their heads. u o rth'ans in their rule overthe middle and 

The Sakas were so closely associated with t e a di (jj CU |t to distinguish between 

lower Indus valley, Drangiana and Arachosia 0 f Maues who invaded the lower 

them. For the sake of convenience the P nnc ®!° V*fj| y 0 f Vonones, who ruled over Drangian, 

Indus Valley are known as Sakas and those of the family o 

and Arachosia as Pahlavas or Parthians. ^ (c . 20 b.C.-A.D. 22) identified with 

The earliest Saka ruler of India appears ® . and with Moga of the Taxila copper. 

Moa (Moasa) of the Maira (Salt range) well P ng most , y in copper, and a few i n 

plate of Satrap Patika. Maues i^ '^ferse bears Basileos Mauou and the reverse maha. 
silver. On some of his copper coins, the o , the Great king of kings, an exact 

raja Moasa. Maues adopted the title maharaja m , nd o-Greek kings. H 

Prakrit franslation of the title BasUeos to Takshasila on, 

rule extended on both sides of the two Indo-Greek kingdoms. 

Bhrt* lw^doM'not^peart^have dt^t e< ^ his amAr into the Punjab. The obverse side of 
Maues’s coins do Sot usually bear his figure but instead a large number of deities mostly 
Greeks and a few non-Greeks. Among the latter can be found one or two Indian deities such 

as Siva and the Buddha. 


ANC ientindian^^ 


Numismatic evidence suggests that Maues was succeeded by Azes I (c. 5 B.C.-A.D. 30) 
who was a colleague of Spalirises in the rule of a territory in southern Afghanistan. As the 
joint rule was the characteristic feature of Scythian rule in India and as the relation between 
the senior ruler and junior or subordinate ruler was not usually indicated if the latter hap¬ 
pened to be a son, it has been held by many that Azes was the son of Spalirises. Azes put an 
end to the remnant of Greek rule in the eastern Punjab by annexing the kingdom of Hippostratos. 
He not only used most of the devices that are found on Maues’s coins, but also imitated some 
of the distinct monograms of the Indo-Greeks. The adoption of Pallas Athene as the reverse 
device of a large number of Azes I’s coins proves the extension of his sway into the eastern 
Punjab, a region probably not included in the empire of Maues. According to some scholars. 
Azes I was the founder of the Vikrama era of 58 B.C., a view which is hardly tenable. 


Azes I issued some coins jointly with another king named Azilises in which the former’s 
name appears in Greek on the obverse and the latter’s in Kharoshthi on the reverse. Thus 
Azilises (c. a.d. 28-40) who was probably the son of Azes ruled conjointly with the latter for 
some time before he came to the throne. Then again we have another group of coins of which 
the name in Greek is Azilises and in Kharoshthi Azes. This Azes (A.D. 35-79), according to 
most scholars, was a second ruler of that name who probably ruled conjointly with his pred¬ 
ecessor Azilises and was his son and successor. 


Azilises s dominions extended far within the borders of Kashmir, if not into the valley 
SArr T ? deviCeS fo,lowed ^ his predecessors on the coins but 
Lakshmi i e Lakshmi«J A'? ° neS ' 0 "f ° fthem ls the Wholly Indian deity, Abhisekha- 
leaf stands a small elenham '" 8 A" 6 °" * lotus ' n ° wer with twin stalks and leaves, on each 

silver and copper coins and the na v? ^ 3ter °? **** ** ead op d* deity. The much debased 
pper corns and the paucity of varieties of Azes IPs coins indicate that his domi- 
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dion was shrunken and confined to central and western Punjab. He was associated in the 
ivestem areas of his domains with his strategos Aspavarma who served as a liaison between 
Azes II and Gondophemes, the Parthian king. After Azes II the Saka territory passed under 
the sway of Gondophemes. 

The Achaemenid conquerors of north-western India were the first to introduce the Satrapal 
s y st em o government in the country. The title Satrap or Kshatrapa is the Hellenised form of 
the old Persian Kshathra-pavan which means ‘protector of the kingdom.’ The office of the 
Strategos, a Greek word, means a general; but during the Saka-Pahlava rule in India the word 
Stratego must ave signified the position of a subordinate ruler. The Satrapal form of govern¬ 
ment received a fresh impetus during the Scythian rule in India, the chief feature of which 
was t e s > stem o joint rule of a Maha-Kshatrapa and a Kshatrapa, i.e. the joint rule of the 
Raj an and the Yuvaraja in ancient Indian administration. 

The different regions of northern India were under the rule of various satraps. One of 
these, Liaka Kusuluka, administered the province of Chukhsha, the great plain of Chach, 
during the sovereignty of Maues. Liaka was an important satrap and enjoyed such political / 
primacy as to strike a few silver coins in his own name. His son Patika succeeded him in his 
satrapy and even attained the higher rank of Mahakshatrapa, 

In the Chukhsa region the line of Liaka was followed by another line of satrapal rulers, of 
whom Zeionises (Jihumia), son of the Kshatrapa Manigula was the most conspicuous. A 
Kabul museum stone inscription of the year 83 discloses the name of a Satrap of Pushpapura 
(modem Peshawar) named Tiravhama. Tiravhama and Zeionises may have been contempo¬ 
raries, one ruling in the Taxila region and the other in the western part of Gandhara. A Manikiala 
inscription records an unnamed Kshatrapa of Kapisa, who was the son of the Satrap 
Granavhryaka. A copper seal-ring of the Punjab mentions the name of one Kshatrapa Sivasena 
in the town of Abhisaraprastha, the country identified with the hilly region between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab. Another Kshatrapa named Kharahostes, son of Arta, identified with the 
Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) Kharaosta of the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions, has been as¬ 
signed to the north-western Punjab.* 


Satraps of Mathura 

It is difficult to determine how and when the Sakas gained master over the Mathura re¬ 
gion. Moreover, hardly anything is known about the relations of the Satraps of Mathura with 
the Saka kings of Taxila. Mathura, capital of the ancient Surasena, became the headquarters 
of a Satrapal family, some members of which adopted Indian nafties and customs. The ear¬ 
liest of this line of princes were Hagana an ft Hagamasha, who apper to have ruled conjointly 
for some time. Their successor was Rajuvula, who may have governed Sakala at an early 
stage. His coins found in a wider area from the Punjab to the Gangetic Doab demonstrate that 
* he ruled over an extensive region. His Kshatrapa son, Sodasa became a Mahakshatrapa after 
his father’s death. His coins found along with those of his father at Mathura, Padham and 
Sankisa, all in the Uttar Pradesh region, prove that his rule was confined to Mathura and the 
neighbouring regions. The two other Kshatrapa—Sivaghosa and Sivadatta—were probably 
Hinduised Sakas. The Scythian Satrapal dynasty of Mathura was overthrown by the Kushanas. 

i « 

The Western Satraps 

In the early centuries of the Christian era certain regions of western and central India 
remained under the sway of the Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas, though it was not until the 
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Kushana ascendancy that this system of government was well estab ’is^ the 

host of names found in the inscriptions and coins two principal groups helonmno 
the earlier group consisting of two persons only, Bhumaka 

Kshaharata race while the latter group comprises a large num Ve 

descended from Chashtana, the son of one Ghasamotika. 

The first satrap of the Kshaharata family was Bhumaka who ushanas. Orta 

the task of administering the south-western p«t o^heem p tre made themself 

have been ruling there as the satrap of the^™ w >*“ ^ |egends on them « 

masters of this region. The type and fabric of hi -.tatinnshto is not known i. 

incontestably that Bhumaka preceded Nahapana but their exact ' ll 

s verv difficult to get details about Bhumaka’s reign. He simply used the tit e Kshairapa, 
™sh« C of] Lakshatrapa. His coins have been found in the coastal regions „f 
GuTaraf sauSa] Malwa and Ajmer. The use of both Kharoshth, and Brahm, scnpts in 
Bhimaka’s coins points to the fact that the Kahatrapa territories not only comprised such 
d " Maiwa Gujara. and Saurashtra where Brahmi was in vogue but also some reg,„ ns 
of western Rajasthan and Sind where Kharoshthi was prevalent. 

Bhumaka's successor Nahapana is known not only from his silver and copper corns bn, 
also from several inscriptions. Several scholars indentify Nahapana 

Nambanos) of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea whose capital was Mmnagara Anake. 
Minnagara is identified with modem Mandasor and Ariake with Aparanta. 

Nahapana enjoyed a long reign which probably commenced some time in the last quarter 
of thefimt centuty A.D. and continued up to a.d. 124. On the corns Nanapana IS mvanably 
Rajan which shows that he was an independent king. The inscrtptions of hts son-in-law and 
general Ushavadata, discovered at Pandulena (near Nasik). Junnar and Karle (Poona d,s- 
Lt) show that Nahapana was master of a large part of Maharashtra. Not only did southern 
Gujarat, northern Konkan from Broach to Sopara, and the Nasik and Poona dtstrtcU form 
part ofhis dominions but Surashtra (Kathiawar), Kukura (a region m the south of Rajputana), 
Akara (east Malwa) and Avanti (western Malwa) and even Pushkar m Ajmer were incorpo¬ 
rated in his kingdom. TTte power of Nahapana and his allies the Uttamabhadras was threat- 
ened by the Malayas (Malavas) from the north and the Satavahanas from the south. Ushavadata 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Malavas and afterwards performed ceremonial consecra- 
tion at the Pushkara lake. It appears from the Nasik inscription and the Jogalthembi hoard of 
coins in the Nasik district that the power of Nahapana was crushed by the Satavahana ruler, 
Gautamiputra Satakami who annexed the southern provinces of the Kshaharata dominions. 

The proverbial riches of Nahapana were current in the seventh centuiy A.D. when 
Jinadasagani commenting on a gatha of the Jaina work Avasyakasutraniryukti observes that 
‘Nahavahana (Nahapana) ruling at Bharukachchha possessed immense treasure; he was a 
contemporary of Salavahana who ruled at Paithana (modern Paithan on the Godavari) and 
possessed an immense army.’ Nahapana must have controlled to a very large extent the trade 
of western India inasmuch as the port of Broach with its rich hinterland Kathiawar was in¬ 
cluded within his domion. The Kshaharata family seems to have disappeared with Nahapana’s 
death. In the south-westem satrap of the Kushana empire the Kshaharatas were succeeded by 
the Saka family of the Kardamakas. 

The Kardamakas 

The original home of the Kardamakas is not known, but Chashtana may have been ruling 
in Sind region as a feudatory of the Kushanas. After Nahapana’s death, Chashtana was 
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.pointed by the Kushanas the vic^roT^7^\----— 

Jtructions to recover the lost satrap a | ^LssTotT™ pr ° vince »f their empire with 
^erous undertaking by his son JayadinaJand hil iran* ?' haVe been assisled in 
eaS ed him while holding the office of Kshatraoa u„H u ? Rudradara ™- Jayadaman prede- 
was associated with him as Kshatrapa up to thev Cr; bUt Rudradama ". his grand- 

Chashtana was the only member of his liTc wT h ! year AD -130 and for some time after. 

£hmi in his coin legends. After and 

Q ra eco-Roman legend continued to appear as a sort ; f Kharoshthl feI1 int0 disus ^ while the 
[J th e coins. PPCar 38 3 sort of orna mental frings around the obverse 

in g of the fourth century a.d^c So^Each^suT" 0 ^ W f intermission U P t0 the be 8 in - 

o had ruled before him eithe at Was the Son of a P™ ce 

i —»; 1 

ZSSrJj* " “ T ““ o».. (0») i. 


S ome time^after A.D 130-31 Chashtana was succeeded by his grandson Rudradaman. 
Accordmg to the Junagadh Rock Inscription men of all castes chose him as protector and that 
he won for htmslef the title of Mahakshatrapa. The Junagadh Inscription testifies that 
Rudradaman twice defeated Satakami, lord of the Deccan, but spared him out of filial regard 
for him. The identity of this defeated ruler is a subject of much speculation. He has been 
identified by some with Gautamiputra, by others with his son Vasishthiputra Pulumayi. But 
the more probable view is that the vanquished ruler was Vasishthiputra Satakami himself, the 
son of Gautamiputra and a brother and predecessor of Pulumayi. 

Rudradaman conquered Malwa, Saurashtra, Gujarat, the northern Konkan and Mahishmati 
(modem Mandhata or Maheswar). His territories also comprised other places such as Kachchha 
(Cutch), Svabhra (the Sabarmati Valley), Mam (the Marwar region), Sindhu-Sauvira (the 
lower Indus valley) and Nishada (the region near the western Vindhyas and the Aravalli 
regions). He also humbled the warlike Yaudheyas who inhabited southern Punjab and the 
adjoining regions. 

Rudradaman had his capital at Ujjain. He was not only a great conqueror but a great 
patron of learning. He earned great fame by the study of various sciences like grammar, 
polity, music and logic and was reputed for the excellence of his compositions in Sanskrit, 
both in prose and verse. His love for the Sanskrit language is apparent from the fact that the 
inscriptions of many other Saka rulers are in Prakrit mixed with Sanskrit, but the famous 
inscription of Rudradaman is in pure and elegant Sanskrit. 7 He vowed never to kill men 
except in battle, a vow which he scrupulously kept till the end of his life. He was a benevolent 
ruler, repaired the Sudarsana embankment and reconstructed the lake by drawing money 
from* his own exchequer without exacting extra taxes from the people. A group of highly 
qualified ministers who were divided into two classes-M<K/s<rcWva (Counsellors) and 
Kamasachiva (Executive officers>-helped the king in his work of administration. Accord¬ 
ing t0 the Junagadh inscription Rudradaman, by dint of his prowess, won the hands of a 
number of prinwssess These matrimonial alliances of the Kardamakas with the Satavahanas 
Se DeccT fte Shvakus of Andhra and the Lichchhavis of Vaisali point to the gradual 
asshnilafion^fthe s“hians into Indian society. Like Nahapana, he seems to have enjoyed a 

long reign. 




7. Shrava Satya : Sakas in India (1981), p. 75. 
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Rudradaman I was succeeded by his eldest son Damaghasada I. He carried on the tradit 
of his father by using Sanskrit language in his inscriptions. Very little is known about tly 1 
great Satrap, but he ruled up to A.D. 181, when his brother Rudrasimha I was a Kshatra D ' S 
Damaghsada I was succeeded as Mahakshatrapa by his own son Jivadaman who ruled in 
capacity for a little while and was soon ousted from the office by his uncle Rudrasimha I 91 
Rudrasimha I was succeeded by Jivadaman who again ruled as Mahakshatrapa i n th 
period A.D. 197-99. He had a brother, Satyadaman by name, who may have served as a Sair^ 
under their father Damaghsada. Jivadaman had no son and was succeeded by his cous ,P 
Rudrasena 1, son of Rudrasimha I. To Rudrasena’s reign belong the Mulwasar (a village jjj 
the Baroda territory of Okhamandal) and the Jasdhan Pillar Inscription of 200 A.D. (j n ^ 
north of Kathiawar) of A.D. 205. Rudrasena seems to have ruled for a period of 22 years fr 0ni 
A.D. 200 to 222. The provenances of his inscriptions and coins go to prove that he was able to 
exercise sway overMalwa, Gujarat, Kathiawar and parts of western Rajputana, but he could 
not retain north Konkan, a possession which was wrested from the grip of the great Satraps 
probably during Damaghsada’s time, by the great Satavahana monarch, Gautamiputra Yajna 
Sri Satakami. Rudrasena was thus able to keep alive the political glamour of the western 
Satraps with whom the neighbouring chiefs and rulers coveted matrimonial alliances. 

A new mode of succession, a brother stepping into the office on the death of the ruling 
Mahakshatrapa, a system tentatively adopted after Damaghsada’s death, became the estab¬ 
lished practice for a while from Rudrasena’s time. His two sons, Prithivisena and Damajadasri 
did not succeed his office. Instead his brother Sanghadaman became the next Mahakshatrapa. 
After enjoying the office for a brief period of two years, Sanghadaman was succeeded by his 
brother Dariiasena as Mahakshatrapa who presumably held the office for a longer period. 

Damasena had four sons, Viradaman, Yasodaman I, Vijayasena and Damajadasri III. Of 
thse Kshatrapa Viradaman seems to have met a premature death (A.D. 238-39) and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, Yasodaman who had a short rule of about two years. Yasodaman’s 
successor was Vijayasena who ruled as Mahakshatrapa between A.D. 239-51. A large number 
of Vijayasena’s coins were found in Gujarat, Rajasthan and Saurasht'ra. The next 
Mahakhshatrapa was Damajadasri III, a brother of Vijayasena and the youngest of Damasena’s 
• sons, who ruled for only five years (A.D. 251-56). 

Damajadasri Ill’s successor was his nephew Rudrasena II, son of Viradaman. Rudrasena 
II, who issued a large number of coins, ruled for 21 or 22 years between A.D. 225-276 or 277. 
Rudrasena’s son, Visvasimha became Kshatrapa in A.D. 275-79 and later assumed the title of 
Mahakshatrapa. He issued a large number of coins both as a Kshatrapa and as a Mahakshatrapa, 

079 So " ia { on Jy of them were badl Y struck. Visvasimha was succeeded as Kshatrapa in A.D. 
278-79 by his brother Bhartridaman who ruled as Mahakshatrapa between the years A D. 282- 

attainST and J uc " e f ^Vjsvasena who ruled as Kshatrapa from a.d. 293 to 304 never 
Chashll h f ra u k of Mahakshatrapa. Visvasena was the last member of the main line of 
Chashtana. success » rs came 8™ a line that had no direct connection with that of 

the Sassanians^Thf elf of Bhartridaman and Visvasena that the Sakas were overthrown by 
fourth century a d. when R ^ 8311 tO „, 0Se gnp over distant Provinces in the middle of lb« 
the Sakas of western tnrf’ 3 B assu med the title of Maharaja. The revived power of 

who ruled up to a d 3 8^ h f k ''* d *° be ephemeral “ the last known ruler Rudrasimha Ht 
b v the Gupta monarch ChanlT" men !; oned in Bana ’ s Harshacharita as having been kills') 
'Mued coins in imitation if the Ksh^ ^ G “ ptas then annexed the Saka territories 
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. c t oday Mazandaran and Khurasan o anian P eo Ple settle , 

' , a s the Parthians who destroyed th’ o° mc 0f the classical b ° rders ofthe district that 

" ds ,he middle of the ftrst c e m, Grei * ^vereie m are of thc "Phion that it 

if the Parthians. Saka rnlet ^ a " d «« -gion. To- 

f* The first member of this U„ e was . ' WaS S « b * 

j adopted the title of ‘Great w; non es, who attained . . 
an d aaop unat King of Kings »On d power ,n Arachosia and Seistan 

brothers, Spalinses and Spalahores, and his nenhew v'T Vonones is “seriated with his 

Viceroys in the conquered regions of southern Afch ’ Spaa8adamcs - Perhaps they were his 

ions- Vonones, a younger contemporaty of Mau P ? 3niStan and the eastern P art of h,s domin - 

in 58 B.C. which probably ended in 18 b c He w! fn™ t0 have begun his vicere 8 aI career 

0 f Spalahores and his son Spalagadames. Then h ° 0wed for a bn 'ef spell by the joint rule 

with his brother Vonones, then later as the sole T* thC re,gn of s P alirieses > first jointly 

whose relationship with Spalirises is a matter of on™ 7’ and Iastly con j° int, y wit h one Azes, 

la. the Parthians made a substamia™^^ 

Arachosia to the Paropamisadae. f h dom,mons which extended from 

When Apollonius of Tyana visited Taxila in a.d. 43-44, .ha, region was occupied by one 

^ . J ri • j l • j r* * | ^ WSS the next greatest Indo Parthian monarch, 

the period of his reign being definitely fixed with the famous Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the 

year 103. He came to the throne in 19 a.d. and remained king at least till 45 a.d. Numismatic 
evidence show that Gondophemes was originally the Parthian Viceroy of Arachosia under 
the great King of Kings, Orthanges. As a Viceroy Gondophemes was associated with another 
subordinate ruler named Guda or Gudana. 

Gondophemes is credited with the conquest of an extensive dominion. He overthrew 
Hermaeus, the last Greek king of the Upper Kabul Valley, in spite of the help the latter re¬ 
ceived from his Kushana ally, Kujula Kadphises. The Chinese historian Fan-Ye refers to the 
Parthian conquest of Kabul valley before its occupation by the Kushanas in the middle of the 
first century A.D. But Gondophemes’ success against the Sakas in India was far more con¬ 
spicuous. That he supplanted Azes II in some territories seems evident from the coins of 
Aspavarman, who was at first the latter’s Strategos but later acknowledged Gondophemes as 
his overlord. It is possible that Saka rule survived in part of eastern Gandhara, while Peshawar 
and the Lower Indus Valley passed into the hands of the Parthians. Gondophemes might have 
conquered some outlying Parthian dominions. ‘There can be little doubt that underhis isway 
the Pahlava power attained its height; and it appears probable Iha, this power wasnqwc 

tolled by a single suzerain who reigned supreme over both eastern Iran and "o^westem 
- ® -i,,, tvnp<? both of Orthagnes and of Azes II, and 

India; for the coins of Gondophernes bea th typ d b ominions of £, th these suzerains’. 

seem to show therefore that he had succeeded t , . , 

_ f f' rm/^nnhpmes with that of St. Thomans, the Apostle. 

Tradition associates the name of G ° nd ®P Gondophe mes appears for the first time in 
? e legend connecting St. Thomas with g G ^ unreasona6le t0 believe that St. 

original Syrian text of the Acts, of St. Th ■ ofhjs aposto i ic career and then 

Thomas had visited Gondophemes s domin Gospel of Christ in India is a 

Celled to southern India. ‘That St. Thomas 

“dainty; that he laboured in the Punjab, in the and , he scene 0 f|,j s martyrdom, is 

a iradt' 61 ‘ ha ‘ S ° Ulh India W3S 3 Shood unverifiable, though not beyond the bounds 

edition unverified, and now in all nk c 
of Possibility.’ 
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into petty principalj- 

After the death of Gondophernes, the Parthian empir ru ied in Seistan and 

ties. Abdagases was the immediate successor ^ e ™ ses . The Greek and Kharoshthi 

Kandahar. Pakores soon came after the e phemeral rule of A» ag ^ Pako res enjoyed fi||j 
legends containing full imperial titles prove that despi wes tern Punjab. Another Parthian 
imperial sovereignty exercising sway over Kandahar an ^ 0 f pakores. The Taxila region was 
king, Sanabares, probably ruled in east Iran as a succ ® s d Satava stra, probably under the con- 
administered successively by two kings, Sape ana , a , tkat 0 f Sasan who took charge of the 
trol of Gondophernes. Their short rule was fo ov y e 0 f pakores. While giving an account of 
administration of the Taxila region during t creig among the Parthians : 

the Indo-Scythians, the Fergus refers to fact.ona, qua^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Before it (Barbaricum) there lies a sm Parthian princes who are 

metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara; it is subje 

constantly driving each other out. vicis situdes of fortune, Taxila and the 

While the Parthian empire was l«“f 5 The Kushanas were quick to take advan- 
neighbouring region was visited by a dea y P p |an ra | ein Afghanistan, Punjab, and 
tage of the distressing situation and supplanted 

S ' nd .. i„Hia lasted for little over a century and a quarter only while 

The Scytho-Parthian roll> Id' ^ (wo hundred years . B ut the Scythian pen- 

the Kushana suzerainty was t j ^ embracin g within its fold extreme north, 

etration was too^deepi and! 8 adjoining regions, north-western Deccan 

and^estern^nd^The^aka^and the Parthians used^o^>verr^tnmiy oftheirjndim^po««- 

others—a system introduced by the Indo-Greeks. 

The Sakas and the Parthians were people culturally inferior and were influenced by the 
ancient cultures and civilizations of the Bactrian Greeks and the Indians. The Saka coins are 
£ many cases the exact replica of the Indo-Greeks, though striking originalities are not rare. 
The Sakas did not strike gold, their coins being mostly in silver and copper, the Pahlavas 
restricted themselves to issuing bullion and copper and in rare instances silver money. Thus 
monetary technique seems to have suffered during the Parthian rule as bullion and copper are 
considered as unsatisfactory media for minting coins. But the Hellenistic art of Gandhara 
stemming from the Indo-Greeks continued its progress during this period, attaining its acme 
with the imperial Kushanas. The general tenor of life seems to have been unostentatious. The 
remains of the royal palace belonging to the Scytho-Parthian epoch discovered at the Sirkap 
(Taxila) site reveal that though the palace was considerably larger and built more substan¬ 
tially than the private houses, there was nothing at all pretentious in its planning or sumptu¬ 
ous in its adornment. The religious establishments were perhaps a little more elaborate and 
imposing, a fact which has been demonstrated by the massive remains of the Jandial Fire 
Temple at Taxila, originally constructed according to the Greek style during the Scytho- 

Parthian epoch. 

The Yavanas succumbed to the influence of Indian manners and customs and became 
idherents of Indian religious systems. Most of the names of these alien kings of India »e 
ither Scythian or Parthian but there are a few who adopted Indian names as early as the i 
entury B.c. The Sakas adopted Prakrit as their court language which was wntten m er 
liters. Greek letters, used on their coins for some time, later on fell into disuse, in 
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/ Gt the Kharoshthi script with them whiG " --— 

^t by them and Rudradaman was reputed for hfc«c!n ’ Dntinued laler - Sanskrit was also 
l^se and verse - . el| ent compositions in Sanskrit, both 

* Sakas accepted the local Indian mode of life 

e of time with Indian ideals. They modelM *u • C0 . In P* ete iy identified themselves in 
c ° u inistering their domain in accordance with th» T lvcs aflcr tlle ,ndian social order 
^ themselves rajan, maharaja, raja rules of indi 8 e " ous polity. They even 

c all ea . J 

The economic and social life of the countrv wqc m 

Guaranteed the existence of these instimn™ ^ i! 0 ? amsed throu 8 h a" d lhe 
s ,stC *?. tn nne Nasik cave incrrint* . °? s ^ a ^ or ding them necessary assistance, 

^curding P ,Q n, a donation of3,000 Karshapanas by Ushavadatta, 

son-in-law of Nah P , ^ a perpetual endowment for the benefit of the Buddhist monks of 
any sect dwelling in the cave. Another Nasik cave inscription records a similar endowment 

Q J at iiAvnrHnanfl tn . _ . /< 


..in-law OI pwn-F-o, w* a perpetual endowment for the benefit of the Buddhist monks of 
,y sect dwelling in the cave. Another Nasik cave inscription records a similar endowment 
jth the guilds at Govardhana to provide medicines for the sick of the samgha of monks of 

any seCt ’ *« l * 

R isc and Fall of the Kushana Power 

fhe downfall of the Parthians heralded the domination of another alien race, the Kushanas, 
over northern and western India. The vast empire which the Kushanas controlled in and 
ntside India exhibited their aggressive potentialities and although it endured only for a cen- 
C or (it t i e more, there existed remnants of this stock enjoying sovereignty over different 
2, Q e j n£ iia until they were humbled by the great Gupta monarch, Samudragupta. Their 
Intensive empire touched the fringe of the eastern limits of the Roman empire as well as the 

vveste ^i?^^^ °Qn fiie^ndiaiim^nd^d lbe^c^ Il irnbibing > the culnfr^oftheir conquered 

of their nse and fall is thus of fascina g we |, as archaeological data in the 

Se'^ot^tnTcri^rGfairiy lecurate picture can be drawn about .be Kushanas in 

' nd 'Lname Kushana originally meantatribe,® £32* 
people. They had carved out a P™''P a ^ non , a d horde living on the borders of 

qaent period. In 165 B.C. a war broke out b which the former were completely 

the Chinese empire, the Yueh-Chi and * e ”‘^1 westW ards, the Yueh-Chis divided them- 
defeated and driven from their home. n ^ deflecting southwards settled on t e i- 

selves into two unequal branches, e y ue h-Chi (Siao Yueh-Chi). The arger S^P- 

betan border and came to be known as *e M e “ estwa rd, encountered in the basin of the 
known as Ta Yueh-Chi or great Yueh-cht, ^ ose g chief Nanteou-mi was killed da ^" d “8 

Hi river another horde called the „ flict wit h the Sakas (See, Sat or Sek), dwelling 

bis country. The Yueh-Chi, next came in, ° or Syr Dar i a . This probably took place about 

i" the plains of the northern bank of the “ , n f the usu rped territoiy, f ^‘ ey "" f 

Ibeyear 160 B.C. But the Yueh-Ch. ^ chieftain, who had ob amed the h of 

Jlled by Kwen-mo, the son of ^ yueh . C bi Ta-hia 

Hiung-nu for this purpose. Thus . the Sakas and settled in the iy 

v> «ey Of the Oxus or Amu Darya, defend d ^ commerce and unskilled m w^s were 

w bactria. The natives of Ta-hia, who w d ^ capi(a| jn the mo dem BoW L ara J' S '“ 
S“kkly subjugated and the Yueh-Chi esabl t0 the classica i writers, Ta-h,a was 

Ancient Soediana) to the north o 
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Mumismatic evidence suepestc thnt », . 



parthians in spite of the help he might have received from Kadphises I who however extripated 
Parthian rule from both the Kabul and Kandahar regions after a short time. He added Gandhara 
and Taxila to his other conquests which might have been achieved by his son Vima Kadphises, 
during his life-time, for the Chinese sources inform us that Kujula died at the ripe old age of 
more than eighty. 

Kadphises I probably coined no gold but only copper. His coinage shows unmistakable 
Roman influence—a direct imitation from the issues of Augustus, Tiberius or Claudius. The 
two epithets dhrama-thida ( dharmasthita ) and Sachadhramathida (Satyadharmasthita) mean¬ 
ing ‘steadfast in the true faith’ suggest that Kujula was either a Buddhist or a Saiva by creed. 
The reign of Kadphises I may be assigned roughly to the period a.d. 15-64. 

Vima Kadphises succeeded his father at a fairly mature age some time about a.d. 64 and ♦ 
seems to have ruled until the early part of a.d. 78. According to some scholars he was the 
originator of the Saka era of A.D. 78, a hypothesis not supported by real evidence for no 
inscription or coin of this monarth contains any date which is referable to an era of his insti¬ 
tution’. 8 

His comparatively short reign was spent in expanding the Kushana power into the interior 
of India. Taxila and the Punjab were not only annexed to his empire but a far distant region 
Mathura was perhaps added to the orbit of the Kushana empire. The nameless king of “Soter 
Megas’’ coins was most probably the viceroy appointed by Vima Kadphises to govern his 
vast dominion which extended over the territories lying between the Indus and the Ganges. 
“The Indian dominions of Kadphises II certainly extended to the Ganges, and probably at 
least as far south as Banaras. His empire extended westward to the frontiers of Parthia and 
included the whole of the countries now known as Afghanistan, Afghan Turkistan, Bukhara 
*nd parts of Russian Turkistan.” 9 


8 - Roychowdhury, H.C., Political History of Ancient India (1950), p. 463. 
Smith, V., Journal of Royal Asiatic Society (1903),* p, 31. 
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Vima Kadphises was one of the few o^y fomgn ^ jn go|d or copper ^ 

of an ln<l»n creed, the Pasupata or Mahesva. ^ of his coins consists of Siva 

unmistakable signs of his Saiva afnhal ' on . ,. b ll and sometimes not, or of a trident- 

with his long trident, sometimes accompan-ed££ttta of the monarch, either seated on , 
battle-axe; the obverse gives a new fc-llk epre n«, ^ ^ drawn by ^ horses * 

couch or standing sacrificing at an altar,,or ev g . . n f ki n o Q i. , 

the Kharoshthi inscriptions Vima Kadphises is called the great King, the King of kings, lord 

of the whole world, the Mahisvara, the defender. . . 

The abundance of gold and copper coins issued by Vima Kadphises indicated the pros- 
perity of the Kushana empire. During his time a brisk trade in silk, spices, gems and other 
articles was carried on between India and China and the Roman empire. Pliny refers to the 
flourishing commerce between the Indian and the Roman empire in the first century a.d. and 
pines for the heavy drain of money from Rome to India to pay for luxuries. The Roman gold 
coins that flowed into India influenced the gold coinage of the imperial Kushanas. 


Kanishka is usually regarded as a successor of Vima Kadphises, though the exact rela¬ 
tionship between the two is not known. There seems to be a gap though a short one, between 
Vima Kadphises and Kanishka and it was not a mere take over. 10 It is very difficult to deter¬ 
mine the exact date of his acession to the throne, though tentatively it can be placed in the 
latter part of a.d. 78. A group of scholars hold the view that Kanishka reigned before the 
Kadphises kings and was the founder of the Vikrama era commencing from 58 B.c. But it 
becomes quite clear after a careful study of the series of coins issued by the Kushana rulers 
that Kadphises group of kings preceded the Kanishka group. It necessarily follows from this 
that Kanishka could never have ascended the throne in 58 B.C. and founded the Vikrama 
Samvat. Moreover inscriptions, coins as well as the testimony of Hiuen-tsang prove that 
Kanishka’s dominion included Gandhara, but Chinese evidence proves that in the second half 
of the first century B.c. that region was not under Kushana rule. 


Marshall, Konow, Smith and few other scholars suggest that Kanishka began to rule in the 
beginning or middle of the second quarter of the second century a.d. and that his reign lasted 
for about a quarter of a century. If we accept this hypothesis then Kanishka would be the 
contemporary of Rudradaman. The Andhau inscription of 130 A.D. shows that Rudradaman 
was ruling as Mahakshatrapa, while the Junagadh inscription proves that he conquered the 
Sindhu Sauvira region (Multan) and the Yaudheyas dwelling on the Sutlej. According to the 
Sui Vihar inscription Kanishka’s dominion included a portion at least of the Lower Indus 
Valley. If Kanishka reigned in the middle of the second century a.d., then it is very difficultto 
reconcile the mastery of two independent sovereigns over the same region during the same 
period. There are two theories ascribing Kanishka to the third century a.d. Kanishka’s acces¬ 
sion, according to one view, is assigned to A.D. 278, while another suggests the date A.D. 248 
and credits him with the founder of an era used by the rulers of the Traikutaka and other 
dynasties. Neither of these views has received wide support from scholars 

It is, therefore, better to accept the theory of Fergusson, Oldenberg, Rapson, Thomas and 
others that Kanishka ruled in the first century a.d. and was the founderof the Saka era of A D 
78. The continuous reckoining of the kings of the Kanishka group shows that Kanishka was 
the founder of an era and there is no era except this, the well-known Sakabda, which could 
have had its origin in the first century A.D. Again, the era of a.d. 78 began to be described as 


I o. Puri, B.N., India Under the Kushanas (1965), p. 35. 
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he Sakakala or Saka-nripa-Kala , the era of the SnU b- 
lausibly held to be a Saka, or, what is more likelv h. k ' n8S ?" h “ becausc Kanishka was 
fllroughout the reigns of the Saka Kshatrapas clteste^dia WaSCOminU ° US ““ 

^Tr Pradesh Sb N WF P° f “"*■ records prove his control 

*• U nnmber^Sthk^ "* Bata «<P» «H» north of Sind. The disco 

jjfal^go hi Mnspnm ine * s a ! Mathura with one from Sui-viharnear Bhaw; 

the Sanchi Museum inscription seem to snooAct iu _ _ a 


over 
The discovery 


01 ^ .pi,; Unconm in-. ■ *• . «»«wiui one irom&ui-vinarnear Bnawaipui 

and the ai . ,. f ,on scem t0 suggest that Rajputana, Malwa and Saurashtra 

a lso formed part ot Kanishka s dominions. From the Si-yu-ki and the Rajatarangini, it is 
c lear that Kashmir was aiso a cart of his kingdom. A tradition recorded by Alberuni points to 
iCanishka’s rule over Afghanistan and the adjoining parts of Central Asia. The Chinese and 
Tibetan writers record the tradition of his conflict with the rulers of Saketa and Pataliputra in 
eastern India, whence he carried off the celebrated Buddhist monk Asvaghosa. The discovery 
0 f Kushana coins in Bengal and Orissa may not indicate the extension of Kanishka’s domin¬ 
ion over those territories. According to Hiuen-tsang, Kanishka ruled his vast empire from his 
capital at Purushapura or Peshawar. The Samath inscription mentions Mahakshatrajia 
Kharapallana and Kshatrapa Vanaspara as Governors of the eastern part of Kanishka s; em 
pire In the northern part of his empire were appointed the General Lala and the a r 

Vespasi and Liaka. 


>pBsi and Licika. ^ ^ 

Kanishka fought against the Parthians on the west and crossing secured 

rulers of Khotan, Yarkand and Kashgar, who had beer(tributary ° • j d sep arate 

jSSttoe* royal princes as hosiages whom he treate ^"^hTLpirc. I. the 

Sr. 

ma ned intact during his ^ t d extent of his Indian possess,ons. 

dons and coins bear ample test.mony to the ^ ^ ^ |atKr part „f his career 

Kanishka’s name is church. Puzzled by 

he became an a ^.iP^anTshka!*e>^*be a b vicc . 0 f According "oanolhertradi- 

the Buddhist Churc , ^undalavana Vihara in .. as e i e cted president 

Council of,he dreseatoftheCounch "^ of BuddhL canon 

don Jalandha s r a n v “ S !presWent. The Councd “^graved on sheets of copper, enclosed in a 

^d Z a 0 "»V«srecTaHyerect^^ 

in ° rBuddhist p huosophy ca,,ed 

. yhe representation of B uddha transfo rmation which had meanwhile taken place in the 
The repr jndicate the tran resu i t 0 f complex interaction of foreign 

St^of Buddhism. The ch ^ °J^° or Iranian. The older doctrine that ‘after this present 
influence, chieftly Hellenistic, P , y rcplaced by a divinity, accessible to his devo¬ 

lve there would be no bey c ° h n of Bodh isattvas and other beings, acting as mediators between 
tees and served by a hierarc 
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him and sinful men. The rituals were also elaborated to appease the P°P^ ® nts * Thj s 

modified Buddhistm came to be known as the Mahayana or the g rea , . ontra di$. 

tinction to the Hinayana or lesser vehicle of a selfish nature. 1S not 

effected by a sudden fiat but was the result of a slow process 

Buddhist Council gave concrete shape to many ofthese cka ” g *fj,. l: l t ,.. ^ 
may have operated on transmuting old rigorous doctrine of Buddhism which was tooch,ll yeo 

spread among the masses. 

Despite his professed attachment to Buddhism, Kanishka was eatho ‘ added 
a medley of Zoroastrian, Greek and Mithraic Gods to which Indian * 

these may be mentioned, Oesho (Siva), Sakaymo Boddo (Sakyamum Buddha) .he wmd ^ 

Oads (Persian Vado, Indian Vata), the fire-god Alhsho (Persian Mash) the moon-god Mao, 
the Sun-god Miiro or Miuro or Mioro (Persian Milhra, Ml,hr; ,ndla " f"™’ % 

Elamite or Sumerian mother-goddess Nana, Nanaia or Nana-shao, the war-god Orlag„„ 
(Persian Bahrain), the fire-God Pharro (Persian Fa’rr), the Greek Sun-godI Helios (someti mes 
with the moon-goddess Selene), etc. This strange conglomeration of different deities wor¬ 
shipped in various parts of the empire, certainly reflects Kanishka s remarkable toleration 
towards other religions—a certain eclectic bent of the Kushana emperor not unlike that of 
Akbar. 

The Mahayana doctrine is reflected in a distinctive style of art, the famous Gandhara art, 
found in the Peshawar district and neighbouring regions, the ancient Gandhara. The earlier 
Buddhist sculptures of Sanchi and Bharhut represented the Buddha by symbols, such as foot* 
prints, a vacant seat or the umbrella and did not dare to represent him in human form. But 
now the images of the Buddha appeared in the likeness of Apollo, the Yaksha Kuvera, the 
drapery following the Hellenistic models. The style is called Graeco-Buddhist because the 
forms of Greek art were applied to Buddhist subjects, because it is based on the cosmopolitan 
art of Asia Minor and the Roman empire. Although the age of Kanishka and Huvishka wit¬ 
nessed the execution of the best work in Gandhara style, the other centres were no less impor¬ 
tant in exhibiting other schools of excellent sculptures. Samath, near Banaras, Mathura on 
the Jumna and Amaravati on the Krishna river in the Guntur district, Tamilnadu (Madras), 

offer pleasing examples of exquisite sculptures. The best known works are the elaborate bas- 
reliefs from Amaravati. 

Kanishka was a great patron of arts and letters. The great tower at Peshawar, chiefly made 
of wood, and over 400 feet high and constructed under the supervision of a Greek engineer 

ne 8 ^ TaxL'lnfih the ^ dm “ ,on “ f Chlnese and Muslim travellers. Kanishka built a tom 
Mathuraonthe Jula w “ Kashmir P">bably owed its foundation to him. 

Asvanhi? f mlh "“™«ous fine buildings. The eminent Buddhist 
writers, Nagarjuna, Asvaghosa, Parsva and Vasumitra flourished at the court of Kanishka 
Nagarjuna was the great exponent of Mahayana doctrine and a u " * . K , 

ity, was known as a poet musician scholar andT andAsva S h °sa, an exotlc P ersonal ‘ 
celebrated authority on Ayurveda was the court 2^™ B *! ddhist monk - Charaka > the most 
cian of rare merit was his minister. P ys,c,an of Kanishka and Mathara, a politi* 

Kanishka’s immediate successor was Vasishka whn l . ul . 

identical with Vaskushana, seems to have been a« h - ^ a . SShort reign> Vasishka > P oss,b y 
tion of a part of central India. He may be identified WUh Kanishka in the administra- 

Ara inscription and with Jushka of the Rajataransini f Vaj ^ eska ’ fa therofKanishkaIIofth« 
to the north of Srinagar. Vasishka’s inscriptions Drove ? Under of Jushka Pura, modem Zuk* 

Malwa. According to the Rajatarangini Vaslhk h ' S contro1 °ver Mathura and eastern 

J angnv, Vas.shka built the towns of Juskapura and 
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jayaswamipura in Kashmir. Tlic assumption of the full imperial title, maharaja rajatiraja 
ievaputra shahi rules out the theory that Vasishka was only Kanishka’s viceroy and never 
,| e d independently. None of his coins has so far come to light and this might indicate a 
11 m poraiy eclipse of the Kushana power during his rule. He was a Buddhist and helped in t 
t£l naration of many volumes of the Buddhist scripture. 


* tun iiupwiiai uuvj * 

was only Kanishka’s viceroy and never 

... a • • _ * _Lt ^ 

the 

mporary eclipse ui uic nuuitum power uurmg ms ruie. tie was a duuuium »- 

Reparation of many volumes of the Buddhist scripture. f 

Vasishka was succeeded by Huvishka whose reign probably marks the brightest 
liana history. Inscriptions and coins are suggestive of an extensive empire which he in e 
|^ U f r m his father and which he certainly preserved. According to Kalhana’s > 

itC chka ruled simultaneously with Vasishka or Vajheska and with the latter’s son 
^Knnfehka I> assumed the title Kaisara, /.e., Caesar and seems to have died before 
I *' K ,hka founded the town of Hushkapura in Kashmir which occupied a P osmon 0 f 

HUV rtl nce iu"t inside the Baramuia Pass and is now represented by *• »»« a. 

import 3 J visited Kashmir about A.D. 631 he found a Buddhist n ^ 

Ush t r nun HuXhka buflt a monaster at Mathura, mins of which are found at Jamalapu 
HusnK3p uia * 

j USl southof ^ tU ” | which is more varied than that ofKanishkapre^n^ ine 

H Tof U.e king with a Mk of finn determination. varied reverse dcvices^^^ 

p0 " ra i L Kanishka’s coins, contain the figures of different d ®' ™ AIexandr ian Serapis 
coins, like skanda Kumara, Visakha, Mahasena and Uma, oroastr ian deities 

“ fmdia o t d "”Sed Ro^e (Riom-Roma), the Greek Heracles scvemlZoroastrm ^ 

Brahmanism. H Huvishkas* 

^AMathura inscription auggests^according to "ntom^ die existen^offiv ^^ 

dant issue of gold coins of , * 

the possibility of two Huvishkas. Indjan name pointing to th ^ gra 

THe last great Kushana king was haV e been found at or near Mathum, 

Indianisation of the foreigners As most h P ^ northem or north-weste P « 

it can be presumed that he might have 1 °f h * ™ figure of the Indian god Siva, attended by 
India. Most of his coins exhibit on the 1^*5 g ears , Vasudeva’s reign ended in or about 
his bull Nandi. After ruling for a period of about 

A D 220 - vi is shrouded in obscurity in the absence of any 

. The history of the Kushanas after Vasudeva is shrou ^ Kanishka m ruled after 

literary and archaeological evidence. ,s jj f 0 |j 0 wed Kanishka III, but it is 1 ic 
Vasudeva I for a period of 30 years. v ^ ud ® difficult to ascertain roughly the region 

establish the relation between the two. It is djng t0 the Chinese sources, who is iden- 

0v er which they ruled. A king named Po ' t,a0> a embass y to the Chinese emperor in 230 A.D. 

l, fied with Vasudeva II is believed to have sen ^ ^ hastened by the Persian inva- 

, The dismemberment of the mighty us w 94 j_72 a D) The information obtained from 

S °, f Ardeshir 1 <226 - 41 A D ) and J S i' aP p U /r S ianisation of the Kushana coinage of northem 
a| kuli and other inscriptions and the 

p , Article • ‘The Succession of the Line of Kanishka’ in 

Roradetailed discussion see A.L. Bashams Article . 

Ud,es ^ Indian History and Culture (1964). 


U. 
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, r ,piANHlSTOR ^ P CIVILIZATIO N 

' diy dealt a fatal blow to the 
India leave no doubt that the rising Sassanian P°' ve ^ rts 0 f India. The Sassanian emperor 
effete Kushana power in the northern and wester £ llS hana king- 

Hormazd II (a.d. 301-10) married a daughter of a n ^ 0 f the independent repub. 

One of the causes of the downfall of the Kushanas was ^ third century a.d. who 
lies like the Yaudheyas, Kunindas and Malavas in t e Kushanas. The Kushana rule in 

partitioned among themselves territories formerly he y latter holding sway over 

parts of the Jumna valley was supplanted by that e f t jj er places in central India. 

Padmavati (Padam Pawaya in Gwalior), Mathura an a e A Q the Kushanas came to 

In the latter part of the fourth or early in the fifth cen u ^ - n p arts 0 f t h e p un j a k 
acquire a new designation, Kidara and these Kidara-Kusa the names of their 

north-west Frontier Province and Kashmir. It is j mp °* S ‘ ir ruie an d the extent of the territo- 
rulers chronologically, to ascertain the exact periods of the n f the Sassanids When 

nes o Ve 1 ,^ they mled Bm they had tQ mle under ^ 

hapur II (a.d. 301-79) besieged Amida in A.D. 360, .the aged Kushanas w* 

him in defeating the Romans The Armenian historian Faustos states that *^"~* ere 
engaged for sometimes in hostilities with the Sassanians in order to re- p ra ' 

mountcy over their own teiritories. But the Kushanas felt the irresistible might o dragupta 

who are referred to as Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahamshai in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 
The Kushana king referred to here might be some Kidara Kushana chief or some chief of the 
Gadahara tribe, who are usually associated with the Kidara Kushanas. Both the Kidaras and 
the Gadaharas appear to have been deluged by the Huna avalanche who poured into India in 
the middle of the fifth century a.d., though the faint traces of their survival could be seen until 
about the middle of the ninth century A.D. 

The Importance of the Kushana Rule 

The age of the Kushanas is an important epoch in Indian history. The Kushanas built up 
an empire which embraced not only the whole of north India but also territories far beyond 
the Indian borderland. Their vast empire comprised a variety of nationalities. In the Punjab 
there were semi-Asiatic Greeks, Parthians, Scythians and the Hindus. In Afghanistan and 
Bactria, besides the remnants of the older Scythian and Iranian settlers there were Greeks, 
Parthians and their own kinsmen from Central Asia. The Kushanas bequeathed to India an era 
of political stability and a strong and well-organised system of government. Continually har¬ 
assed by the interminable foreign invasions, India now felt the healing effects of a strong 
alien rule. The Kushana monarchs were themselves conscious of the unity of all religions and 
showed toleration to different pantheons. But this did not obscure their personal religious 
leanings which always showed a prefepence to Indian religious sects. 

Chastened with the passage of time, the Kushanas succumbed to the cultural influence of 
the Hellenistic Greeks and of the Indians. This interaction fostered the development of two 
schools of art in India, one in Gandhara and the other at Mathura. The Gandhara school of art 
was evidently influenced by the Hellenistic civilization and by the art of the Roman empire- 
The mighty relic tower {stupa) said to have been four hundred storeys high, at Purushapura 
(modem Peshawar) and erected by Kanishka was an eloquent testimony to the artistic energy 
of the Kushanas. Passing through Gandhara in the fifth century' a.d., Fa-hien was impressed 
by the huge Buddhist stupas and viharas and saw with admiration the images of the Buddha, 
Bodhisattvas and numerous other deities the majority of whom must have been executed 
during the Kushana period. The Mathura school owed much to earlier Indian tradition and 
oroduced some of the greatest Indian religious sculptures. The Mathura school of art ** ' 
oped a new iconography in which the figures of the Buddha, the Bodhisattvas and the 
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became the most important elements and in which the sculptures were, to some 

^ nt infl lience( ^ e contemporary andhara school. In the minor arts, the die-engravers 
e* ten ; the western style in a perceptible manner. 

A 

^ heriting the Hellenistic monetary technique, the Kushana coinage initiated the Roman 
11 d execution and became influenced by Indian art and tradition. The Kushana coinage 
$ty* e a ? influenced the imperial Gupta coinage but also those of the Yaudheyas, Chedis, 
not ^ > aS an d other Indian dynasties as well. The familiar devices of such Kushana types 
dah 3 , csirrificing at an altar’, ‘the seated Goddess’ and the ‘Siva and the bull’ continued 

**(1 imhd ,e< * b y ,he Indian rulers- 

t° b . ana a ge was a period of great literary activity. Kanishka was a great patron of 
The R uS . osa eX pounded the Buddhist law to him and was treated as one of his three 
learning . , ^svaahosa was a great poet and a great dramatist. He was the author of 

j n tinia te irie " g aim darananda and Sariputraprakarana. ‘Asvaghosa is very moderate in 
Pu(ttih clC ^ arl a ' K aras or figures of speech, and shows great restraint in the presentation of 
theuseoft 116 /* p”, dha legends .... He is a master of simple pathos, and draws a vivid 
piracies in the ca u Se d by 0 i d age , disease and death.’ 12 Charaka was also one of the 

picture of the sur » Kan ishka. It was also a period of intense religious activity and wit- 

three intimate ™ nas f Maha yana form of Buddhism, the cults of Shiva, Karttikeya and 
nessed the development P ttoduction of Buddhism into China by Kasyapa Matanga 

Vasudeva-Krishna an fostered trade and commerce with the outside world and 

(aD 61-67). The Kush rswho in view of their hostile relations with the Parthians, 

especially with the Roman e ^ Roman coins were curren t throughout western 

leaned d were imitated by tte Kushana kings. They sent an embassy to the Roman emperor, 

Trajan (A.D. 98-117). reflected in the large use of articles of luxury by 

’The general prosperity of the co ry . articles have been recovered from 

the Se. Some of the gold omamen* "^Sanas “hemse.ves were very fond of jewel- 
the nuns ofTaxila. •Ito* d haUh ^ desjgns ^ by the flowmg 

lerv their excellent art in this line is mare ^ 

linear rhythm of vegetal and amma o rds intense external trade and internal 

“The economic life of this perio cen seemed t0 have been happy economically 

production through different mteres s^ P P or dinary men and women. The trade 
as most of the dedications at Mathura were m y^ Indian traders cont nb- 

guilds enjoyed stability and confidence. It is not certa^ ^ passed through the extreme 
uted in the famous silk trade between imitation of the Roman aurei by the Kushana 

north-western part of the Kushana empire. weetht— was very probable for facilita- 

' rulers—especially Kujula Kadphises-in design and wegtht 

ting trade.” 14 


12 Kumar Baldev, The Early Kushanas (\913), p. 183. 

l3 - ibid, p. 215 . 

^ri, B.N., India under the Kushanas (1965), p. 119. 
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Chapter 10 


The Sangain Age 


glory when Tamil poetry 

The Sangam Age in Tamil literature was a period o( great item Although most of them are 

reached its pristine purity. It covered evety branch of kno S > ( vfe> (l) Narrimi; 

lost to the world. This literature is grouped into e gh p J i ada i ; (6) Kalittogai; 

(2) Kurundogai; (3) Aingurunuru ; (4) P^ZZLlJitu completes the tale. The entire 
(7) Ahananuru and (8) Purananurw, a ninth group Pan P e n.The Tolkappiyam, 

collection includes 2,279 poems written by 473 po*«***£ ^ |jterature provides 

a comprehensive work on Tamil grammar, belongs to th ^ w<j pandya Kings . 

us valuable information about the history and cu Acco rdingto Professor K.A.N. 

Scholars are not unanimous in determining; the Sangam ^g 0 c As , he language is 

Sastri, the Sangam Age flourished sometime aft ning ofthe Christian era. Further 

highly developed, it could have fl ° unshe ^° senauttuvan, one ofthe Chera Kings confirms 

the reference of Gajabahu I of Sr, Lanka with Senguttuvan, ^ A safe generalisa . 

“ pl “ *• s ““ 

dom. These Sangams were s “Jf Pandyan Kings which included celebrities like Agastya. 
Madura under ^ Akltiyam, Paripadal, Mudunarai. The second 

The standard works of orAlaivai and inc i ud ed Agastya, Irundayur and ottos. 

Sangam had itsi a> * p ^ ^ Tolkappiyam , Bhuta-puramm Kuruku K ^ 

The classics of th,s pe . d Sangam except Tolkappiyam, the great Tamil gramma. 

Vendaii. All Oiewor^ s had its seat at Madur a whose works have come down o 

have been lost f ^ e t of these three are most famous Patthuppattu (The Ten IdyU. 

in ,h rf P meSht Collections) and Padinenkilkanakku (The Eighteen Minor D.dact, f 

^^ThVuiree collections ofthe third Sangam are not the solitary- sumvi gP he 
Poems). The The second century of the Christian era, called the AngustanAge 

T" 11 ,"Tj- ..to- They „ SH.pp.M,,. 

«*-• *• ” ■ 

Most of these epics were the work of Buddhists or Jains. , 

The Sangam literature throws valuable light on, the political, social and economic 

the people ofthe Tamil country. . 
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M onarchy was the prevailing form of Government. The King was virtually an autocrat 
h0 however, was expected to discharge his duties in conformity to highest ideals of Kine 
V In many poems, the King was exhorted to exercise mastery over his passions in order to 
le successfully- The King was to be liberal in his patronage of religion, arts and letters A 
fl1 com pares a King to a strong bull which drags a cart laden with salt from the plains to the 
P°l n ds. The King was to look after his subjects with paternal care and to discharge his duties 
U artially- The King was assisted by the Brahmins in his daily work. Agriculture was the 
'^ainstay of polity. The ideal of digvijaya (widespread conquest) was indicated. 

The sab ha or manram in the capital was the highest court of justice. The sabha was 
0 rded as a general assembly dealing with all affairs. The manram was usually entrenched 
in die social and religious complex of village life. 

Land and trade were the chief sources of the royal revenue. But the King’s share of the 
, 0 f the soil was not specifically mentioned. Foreign trade occupied an important 
P i° e l and customs revenue formed the chief source of the budget. Internal transit duties on 
merchandise were another source of revenue. The rulers were exhorted to impose moderate 

taxes. 

The King maintained an well-equipped army which comprised the traditional four divi- 

• ns _chariots, elephants, cavalry and infantry. Swords, bows and arrows, javelins, spears 

and shields were among the weapons of offence and defence. Kings often took the field in 
person. The conquered country was at times ruthlessly devastated. 

The village was the lowest unit of administration and was looked after by the village 
nanchayats known as Manums . Small village assemblies called Avis transacted local busi¬ 
ness. The Sangam literature mentions several towns such as Puhar, the famous Chola port and 
rnastal capital Uraiyur, the Chola inland capital, Korkai, the Pandya coastal capital, Madurai, 
the inland capital of Pandyas, Musiri, the Chera port and Vahji, the capital oi Chens. Nadu 
was another unit of administration which in hierarchy stood between the town and mandalam 

(Kingdom). 

Social Conditions 

The traditional caste system prevalent in the vedic society did not exist as we do not get 
any references about castes like Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vatshyas and Shudras. However, the 
caste system existed in an incohate way when we find Anvars or sages were accorded a 
higher place than the Brahmanas. Another class, known as Ulavar, was essentially composed 
of peasants. Then there were aristocratic classes like Vellalar and Karalar ,^who were held in 
high esteem. The other classes included Avar (Eyinar) and Vedduvars or hunters and shep¬ 
herds, Padaiadchier (the armed men), Valayars (fishermen) and Pulayars (scavengers). TTtus 
the Tamilian people had their own class divisions instead of traditional hide-bound four-fold 
divisions of society. 

The people were organised in occupational groups living apart from one another and their 
life was regulated by a certain sense of social solidarity. Differences in economic conditions 
Were accepted with equanimity and did not lead to any tension among different class divi¬ 
sions. Foreigners (Yavanas) were numerous in the sea ports like Tondi, Musiri and Puhar 
(Kaveri-pattinani). 

War and women were the most favoured occupations of the wealthy classes. The King 
af id his retinue formed a boisterous core at the top of the society who enjoyed life to its fullest 
brim. The courts were enlivened by roving bands of musicians followed by women. The arts 
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. ,, d ‘ t he master of the seven notes of 

of music and dancing were very popular. Kankala is 
music.’ 

. Royal palaces were surrounded b y 
The richer classes dwelt in houses of brick and moria • was highly honoured and 

gardens. Refined luxuries were known to royal persons. one Some wives preferred 

was regarded as light of the family. The lot of widows was a ^ lived in humbler dwell, 
to die with their husbands and thus became satis. Ordinary p ^ and cus toms pervaded 

ings while outcastes'and forest tribes lived in huts. Popu a r te jj ers thrived merrily, 
society. People had much faith in omens and astrology an ° 


?! 

Economic Condition , , . , 

r . * fish Trade—both inland and 

Land was fertile and there was plenty of gram, meat oria 0 f foreign trade. Big 

fore'gn was well-organised. The great port-cities V Yavanas arrived with 

ships laden with foreign merchandise crowded the port of P • . nroducts nf 

large ships a, Musiri (Cranganore) bringing gold and 

the sea and mountain. Saliyur in the Pandya country and Ba . 

important ports. Horses were imported by sea. The repairing of mere an s p e, 

as also lighthouses. Life in the port cities was cosmopolitan. 

The author of the Periplus (c. a.d. 75) gives an interesting information about the brisk 
trade between India and the Roman Empire. The author mentions numerous ports ot India. 
Naura (Cannanor), Tyndia (identified with Ponnani), Muziris (Musiri, Cranganore), Nelcynda 
(near Kottayam); Balita (Varkalai), Comari, a fine harbour, Colchi (Korkai), Camara (Kaveri- 
pattinam), Poduca (Pondicherry, Arikamedu). The author is eloquent on the nature of trade: 


They (the Roman Empire) send large ships to these market towns on account 
of the great quantity and bulk of pepper and malabaihrum. They are imported 
here, in the first place, a great quantity of coins; topaz, their clothing, not much; 
figured linens, antimony, coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead; wine, not much, 
but as much as at Barygaza; realgar and orpiment, and wheat enough for the 
sailors, for this is not dealt in by the merchants there. There is exported pepper, 
which is produced in quantity in only one region near these markets, a district 
called Cottonara. Besides this there are exported large quantities of fine pearls, 
ivory, silk cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, inalabathrum from the places in 
the interior, transparent stones of all kinds principally beryls of the Coimbatore 
district for which there was a constant demand in Rome, diamonds and sap¬ 
phires, and tortoise-shell; that from Chryse island and that taken among the 
islands along the coast of Damirica. 


He mentions Argaru (Uraiyur) where all the pearls were sent and from which were exported 
muslins. Abut the ports on the east, coast, the Periplus adds : ‘There are imported into these 
places everything made in i?amirica, and the greatest part of what is brought at any time from 
Egypt comes here.’ 


The large quantities of Roman go d and s.lver coins found in the interior of the Tamilnad 
| ,hc presence of the Roman settlers in that country testify t0 the exi 

time of trade. After the death of the Roman Emperor Nero (a.d. 54-68) ,he traffic « 
,ded from Tamilnad to other places along the Indian coasts. Towards the . 

,tury AD, the direct trade between the Roman empire and India declined 
nstanffnople in the fourth centuiy A.D. gave a new lease of , rade £*£ The - of 

,„d again in South India. C0ln 


coins were 
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The trade of the early Roman empire had w'H ' ’ 

nart of Graeco-Romans and Indians ‘The nu * ^ ram *^ ca ^ on a °d led to colonization on the 
noth before and after the Christian era oiv T migrations from India into Indo-China, 

couth India and Ceylon were in truth as the p/w C ground for the be,ief that the ports of 

f Tar East, employing larger shin!\ 1 tplm states > the centre of an active trade with 

the Far hast, p y.ng larger ships, and m greater number than those coming from Egypt.' 

Internal trade carried by caravans of merchants was brisk. Sait was an important article of 

trade. a P . , ^ P , l[l all transactions. Agriculture was the mainstay of the na- 

tional economy carried mostly by women of the lowest class (Kadaisiyar). The bulk of the 

land was owned by Vellalar , who occupied a high social status. They employed labourers to 

till the land. The poorer Vellalar and the common peasantry worked on their small farms. 

Spinning and weaving of cotton and silk reached a high degree of perfection. Spinning was 

the part-time occupation of women. Uraiyur was a great centre of the cotton trade. The poems 

mention that cotton cloth was so finely woven that ‘the eye could not follow the course of the 

thread.’ 

Religious Life f 

The influence of the Vedic religion was marked in the religious life of the people o 
soudrA learned Brahmin was held wi.h great veneration. Tbe followers of the Veda had often 
entered into disputations with rival religions like Buddhism and Jainfsm. ^“P 1 £ B d . 

[rof diverse P religious sects, Hinduism was 

dhism and Jainism became prominent in the s ^ c , cee ^‘ n ® o g n w ™, shiva _ Balarama, Vishnu, 
(Murugan) is often alluded to. Othermem 0 f Vishnu worship are set forth in the 

Krishna, Ardhanarisvar and Anantashayi. ^ ofannua| festival he ld at Puhar. Tlie 

Padirrupattu. Indra was also l J on ® ur . „ ^ Kapa likas, an austere class of Shaiva 

Manimekalai refers to a temple ofSarasva „ jn succeS sive births as well as the 
ascetics. Belief in reincarnation, the e The joyous life portrayed in the 

destiny ordained by fate was accepted with Jealous ^ ^ becam<j evident ln the 

early period of the Sangam Age was replaced oy^ ^ . nevjtabi|ity of de ath, spend their 
Manimekalai. It chastises the persons, 

time in carnal pleasures and commi m 
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The Gupta Empire 


The transition from centuries of foreign domination to the emergence of™ • n- 
nasty is a remarkable phenomenon in ancient Indian historv The mdl S en °®(l» 

stances which brought about the collapse of the Scythians Jin" l Course of 'Wen, 

tuty is not definitely known. But after exhibiting vigour in the i y^ Ushanas ln the third ce 
died owing to vicissitudes of fortune which the foreign rtvn T'* Stage ’ their Powerd w j 11 . 
mote from their base of operations. The “25"^ fa “ in * M » 
from Indian histoiy and their baleful existence inGujarat M ? 0t dlSappear alt °8«lw 
deter the Guptas from wresting those portions out of their ^tol^'"^ , ^ j ' ,bdi ' 11 " 
with tolerable precision owing to absence of historical data the fli Cann0t follow 

rule and the projection of the Guptas in the confused arena nf i a- . kenng phase of for eign* 
Sion of incomparable materials to reconstruct the . f nd ' ai ’ hlstor T’ we are in posses- 
which elapsed from 320 A D KCOnStma lhe most ">omantous period of ancient history' 

£~~“t=r'ir*r 

so vereign, it is better to leave undecided the status of the first two Gupta kings But the third 
ruler Chandragupta I, the son and successor of Ghatotkacha was definitely a strong ruler 
whose hands were sought by the Lichchhavis who gave their princess Kumaradevi in mar¬ 
riage to him. This matrimonial alliance with this ancient historic family no doubt enhanced 
the status of the obscure Guptas. The Lichchhavi territory of north Bihar and the adjoining 
principality over which the Guptas ruled were united under Chandragupta and the latter was 
able to extend his dominion over Oudh as well as Magadha, and along the Ganges as far as 
Prayaga or Allahabad . 1 Chandragupta I is usually regarded as the founder of the Gupta era, 
which commenced on 26 February, 320 A.D. to commemorate his accession or coronation— 


1. “The amalgamation of the Gupta-Lichachhavi states was not the only factor which made the Guptas 
the most dominant power in north India during the reign of Chandragupta I. It is true that without 
this achievement, the history of the dynasty would have been very different, but without the external 
pressure of the Bharasiva-Vakataka alliance, the Lichchhavis could not have so readily agreed to 
merge their state with that of their neighbours.” (Goyal, S.R.: A History of the Imperial Guptas, P 
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n era which continued in parts of India for 
gamudragup * 2 3 ’ 5 succession was signalised by «S® eDt ®i es - But it is also probable that 
father- . "«ramherthanbythccoronationofhis 

Satnudragupta was chosen from among his brom ■ 
serving ruler to succeed him. This naturally caS*" by ^ragnpta I as the most de- 
an unsuccessful bid to overthrow Samudraeuntn ' sa PP°' n hnent to his brothers who made 
s0 nie as the eldest brother of Samudragupta in n C name a k* n § ^acha, identified by 
pothesis. But others hold on the testimony of th 0016 C0Ins ’ P ro ^^ supports this hy- 
camudragupta that they are identical. Effortc h ° r ^ scrn * 3 * ancc of coins struck by Kacha and 
Raiuag u P ta - 3Ve eennia d e recently to identify Kacha with 

The main source of Samudragupta’s histo • , 

elaborate eulogy composed by Harishena a hhdTnffi fa ™°“ s Allahabad pillar Inscription, an 

„ a stone pillar of Asoka which is now in So.it am ft??* ?*** iS en ? aved 

•hough undated, describes his conquests inmining/, Saraudra 8 u P ta s inscnption 

Lfomation concerning the great mler's Jb! ?'' S- V s a veritable treasure bou f of 
n tn nmenpritv-PYrent . nuhtary exploits which would have remained un- 

kn ° Wn 3P f What C ° U,d be 8 athered Perfunctorily from his coins. 

“The inscrip a . e . on ty f° r Samudragupta’s history but also for the political 

gcograp > o n law ic it in •cates, mentioning the different kings and peoples of India in 
the first half o t e ourth century A.D” Valuable information about Samudragupta’s reign is 
also obtained from an epigraph found at Eran in the Central Provinces. The large number of 
coins issued by the ruler also affords an interesting glimpse of his reign. ' '' 

Samudragupta, who reigned for nearly half a centuiy, was one of the most accomplished 
kings in India. He left an ineffaceable memory as having brought under his sway a consider¬ 
able portion of Indian territories which earned him the laudable appellation of “Indian Napo¬ 
leon”. It was his dream to bring about the political unification of India and it was no mean 
achievement to see for a while a large unitary state obeying one ruler in those days of fluctu¬ 
ating fortunes and ever-varying boundaries. 

Samudragupta began his reign by overthrowing his immediate neighbours. In his first 
campaign in north India, Samudragupta defeated Achyuta, Nagasena and a prince of the Kota 
family. Achyuta was the ruler of Ahichchhatra (modem Ramnagar in the Bareilly district) 
while Nagasena was ruling over Padmavati (near Marwar) and Mathura. The Kota ruler prob¬ 
ably ruled in the upper Gangetic valley. 

After having made his position secure in the Ganges-Jumna valley, Samudragupta turned 
to subjugate the territories of the distant south. It is curious that most of the states which 
Samudragupta subjugated in the south were situated in the eastern part of the Peninsula and 
on the Malabar coast—the region from which most of the Roman coins of the first two centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era have been found. It is quite natural that Samudragupta also wanted to 
replenish himself with the fabulous wealth of the southern kingdoms, Jn the southern expedi¬ 
tion, he encountered no fewer than twelve kings whom he defeated, set them at liberty and 
allowed them to rule as feudatories. Perhaps his foresight enabled him to fully realise the 
baffling problem of controlling the remote areas of south India from his base in north-east 
India. The defeated chiefs were : Mahendra of Kosala, i.e. south Kosala comprising the dis¬ 
tricts of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur in Madhya Pradesh; Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara or 
the present Jaypore region in Orissa; Mantaraja of Kaurala (Korada in south India or the 


2 ' k.K. Mookerji, The Gupta Empire (1969), p. 19. 
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Sonpur region, its capital being Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi); Mahendragiri of Pishtapura 
(Pithapuram in the Godavari district); Svamidatta of Kottura (Kothoor in the Ganjam dis¬ 
trict); Vishnugopa, the Pallava king of Kanchi (Conjeeveram in the Chingleput district, Ma¬ 
dras)'; Nilaraja of Avamukta (not identified); Hastivarman, the Salankayana chief ofVengi 
(modem .Pedda-Vegi, a village in the Ellore Taluka of the Gadavari district); Ugrasena of 
Palakka probably a vassal of the Pallava King in the Nellore district; Kuvera of Devarashtra 
and Dh'ananjaya of Kusthalapura (unidentified). According to the identifications, 
Samudragupta’s campaigns were limited to the eastern coast of the Deccan. Whether |ie 
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Ptu^'y south mdn capitaI or rtot » his campaigns caused serious regional 

^balance in the south and profoundly influenced the politics of that region. 

$hile was engaged in his southern conquest he had heard disquieting re¬ 
ports fr or ^ e . ,. , e . nce lc hastened back to meet the new situation. The new trouble 

instead of« ec ^ ‘ s v,slon only, stimulated the Gupta monarch to pursue a policy of ag¬ 
ression with unflinching resolution. The nine kings who fell victims to his policy of ruthless 
annexation were. Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandravarman, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, 
Achy uta ’ Nandin 3nd ® a ' avarman . Of them Ganapatinaga was probably the Naga king of 
.. t hura and Chandravarman may be identified with the king of that name whose record has 
en found at Susunia hill near Bankura in West Bengal. Achyuta and Nagasena have already 
^ n referred to in Samudragupta’s first campaign in north India. The dominions of the re¬ 
fining f' vc kin 8 s > vis ' Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Nandin and Balavarman cannot be 
^ rtained precisely. As a result of these extensive conquests, Samudragupta’s dominion by 
® zC inc tudcd the greater part of Uttar Pradesh, a portion of Madhya Pradesh and at least the 
""^.western part of Bengal. 

5 c mudragupta became now the great war-lord and five frontier kingdoms and nine tribal 
hastened to ingratiate his favour by paying him homage. Among the five frontier king- 
slateS enmatata Kamrupa and Nepala are well-known corresponding respectively to south- 
doms, y-’j. Assam and Nepal. Davaka probably corresponds to the Nowgong district 

ea st Beng w ’ h| PP Kai1ri p ura has been identified with Kartarpur in the Jalandhar district or with 
j^i Assam, ofKa t ur|a R a jof Kumaon, Garhwal and Rohilkhand. \ 

• feudatory tribal states were situated on the western and south-western fringe of 

A* j* ne -n!ese were Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjuna^ 
north India. T1 and vharaoarikas. The Malavas were settled in Mewar, Tonk and the 
Sanakanikas, K a ” Raioutana The Yaudheyas occupied northern Rajputana and 

adjoining regions of upto l confines of the Bahawalpur Slate 

south-east Pun -» ab a " d ^ jves in ^tract called Johiyawar. The Arjunayanas were probab y 
where their name stil occupied the territory between the Ravi and Chenab with 

settled near Jaipur. The a „ in th e Punjab. The Abhiras had their settlement in 

their capital at Sakala or modem Sialkot in J ^ Prar j unas might have lived 

cental India, called Ahirawara, * d neighbourhood of Bhilsa while Kakas 

not far from ^ 

had their seat of power at Ka P » 

pied the Damoh district m Ma ya ra • ■ _ • ^ hjs foreign neighb ours to 

Samudragupta’s overwhelmmf; power d d ^ of homage . Uese mlers in the 

acknowledge his supremacy and theydid y ^ ^ ^ chiefs 0 f western Malwa or the 
western and north-western frontiers , western Punjab and Afghanistan, are re- 

Kathiawar Peninsula and the fCushana mg ,,. reme mbered that the political in¬ 
ferred to as Daivaputra-shahi-shahamis at. wonder that they should have 

fluence of these foreigners was already on the wane and it is no wonder 

appeased the mighty Gupta monarch by acts o ea ty. distant Ceylon 

Samudragupta’s favour was not courted by the forelg T™^ dgethe primacy of the mighty 
(Sri Lanka) and all other islands in the Indian Ocean ackn | P that king 

neighbour by sending rich presents. The Chinese author Wang 

Meghavama of Ceylon (c. A.D. 352-379) sent an embassy w ^ 

nnd asked for permission to build at Bodh-Gaya a monastery fo = , endid m0 nastery 

S ri ms.The Gupta king quickly reciprocated by granting P erm Hiuen-tsang visited India; it 
ca *e into being to the north of the Bodhi tree. By the time when H.uen tsang 
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had developed into a magnificent establishment with its in Indian ArcV* 

of ,he Mahayana. Although the exactnature ^M 

pelago maintained with the Gupta ruler cannot be determ . st 

have exercised a genial influence on the civilization o t ese is 

The extent of Samudragupta’s empire may be described in the fo owing wor s. 

I. comprised nearly (he whole of northern India, with the exclus.onof Kashmir, . 

western Punjab, western Rajputana, Sind and Gujarat, and ‘nc uded th h gh. 
lands of Chattisgarh and Orissa with a long stretch of territory along the eastern 
coast extending as far south as Chingleput and proba y even 
This was surrounded on all sides except on the south by a ring of almost continuous li ne 
of tributary states. Beyond them lay the Saka and the Kushana principa lties o t e west and 
north-west, twelve states of the Deccan, Ceylon and other islands in the In lan Archipelag 0 
who courted the favour of their aggressive neighbour. They constituted the second line of 
defence, the first being the ring of tributary states around the heart of the empire. 

Samudragupta was a soldier of imperishable fame and a statesman of the high order. The 
subjugation of north India and his military campaigns in the unknown and inhospitable re¬ 
gions of south India testify to his brilliant generalship while the autonomy granted to the 
southern kings after their defeat reflects his political sagacity. As a realist, he understood the 
impossibility of subjecting perpetually the defeated kingdoms of the south to the Gupta tute- 
lage.-He is known to have performed the Asvamedha sacrifice which had been kept long in 
abeyance^ It redounds to the great credit of Samudragupta that he laid down the statesman¬ 
like policy which was steadily pursued by his successors for over a century and resulted in the 
growth of a mighty empire sUch as India had never seen since the days of the Mauryas. It was 
not a mean achievement on the part of Samudragupta to establish an all-India empire after 
centuries of political stagnation. 

Brilliant both as general and statesman, Samudragupta was equally gifted with various 
. qualities of head and hearty was not only a great patron of learning but was himselfa great 
poet and musician. Though he was called Kaviraja or king of poets, it is curious that not a 
single composition of his had been handed down to posterity Samudragupta’s musical ac¬ 
complishment is testified by certain coins depicting him as playing on a lyre. It has been held 
by some lhat Samudragupta appointed the famous scholar Vasubandhu as his minister Unfor¬ 
tunately the date of Vasubandhu is not known and the whole question is beset with uncertain¬ 
ties. His generosity and kindness extended to conquered kings and we are told that by his 
Itbem munificence he removed the eternal discord between good poetry and plenty’. He is 
“ d as , ec l ual ,0 f ds Kuvera . Vanina, Indra and Yama, but is also described as 

o^mT, I hS r P - eh ,TT '®- e rich Varfety °f Samudragupta’s gold coins not 

“he tmpt hmCa ' Ski " " ' he "* ° fCOi "^ b * ak ° «» P- 

materiTmospStv'^unmafh 3 /^•"*m" 8 perS0llallty and he ushered in a new era—an era of 
that he assumed the title him™ 1 'V* “ th<! fltneSS 

Thus after five centuries of political fiCraentaHmandr^ Unexampled mag !" t “t 

and sustained the political framework for a'coupk of ‘ he SUCCeedi " 8 g ‘ nera "°" S ’ 

Sar^®'agupmwrssucceedeHlf U h’ a,S “‘t * kn0Wn ’ But he ^ a ^ 

y is son Chandragupta II, sumamed Vikramaditya, who ruled 
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from c. A D 380 t0 413 * But according to sonr- u . 

CdHiudragupta was his son Ramagupta the eM„ u , ars > th c immediate successor of 
by Vi S akhahada«a m e„ ti o s ; t r p her of ^^ragupta U£ta. drama 
u render his queen Dhruvadevi to the nat R amagupta, an imbecile king, agreed to 

kingdom. *^' e honour of thc queen Was saved^y Chand ^ ^ ^ CM ° “ ^ WS 
K ho killed the Shaka chief, usurped the throne * handra S u P ta > younger brother of Ramagupta, 
tinns is referred to in Bana’c « u ° e 3nd marr,c d the widow. This story with slight 

vafl ? T, a inscriDtions of .he "r h “ charita > Rajashekhara’s Kavyamimamsa and some 
gashtrakuta inscripCionsof themnth and temh cmturieagBut thu historicity of Ramagupta is 

ier t e contemporary inscriptions nor th< 

ce of authentic evidence historians feel h 

- immediate successor of Samudragupta. 

Chandragupta inherited the military genius of his father and extended the Gupta empire 
b y conquests of his own. l His_principal opponent was the Shaka ruler of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
peninsula, belonging to the family of western Satraps, whose continued independence pre¬ 
vented the political unity of Indiaj In this arduous undertaking against the foreigner, the domi¬ 
nating question that weighed on the ^king was to secure the friendship of the Vakatakas of 
gerar who could render inestimable service from their strategic geographical position. This 
he achieved by cementing a matrimonial alliance when he gave his daughter Prabhavati by 
his wife Kubera Naga in marriage to the Vakataka king Rudrasenajjy 

The details of the campaign against the Shakas are not known, but[Chandragupta II, ac- 
ompanied by his feudatory chiefs and minister, had to wait patiently in Malwa before mak- 
? tbe final assault. His efforts were crowned with success. Rudrasimha III, the last o t e 
long line of Shaka Satraps who had been ruling since 78 A.D., was killed and with him e- 
arfed the last vestige of foreign domination in western IndtajThe annexation of Kath 
^nruharatnot only expanded the Gupta empire from th ? Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, 
n kotoouahUt in direct contact with the western world. The acquisition of Broach, Sopm. 

Canbay^andmher ports dotted on the western coast of India and the income "custom 
duties collected at the numerous ports must have 8'™" gnomic P™ s P^ e ^ routes 
empire. The most important entrepot 1 fr U nticr was immense on the trade and 

converged. “The effect of this exte ^ European and African trade received 

commerce as well as the culture o no fethiawar ports. Once more the road from 

immense impulse with the Gu P^^ 0 f northern and central India was open right up 
Pataliputra and the great manufacturing c of westem Bengal, Indigo from 

to the Sea. The fine cotton clothes of e J Banaras and Anahilapataka or Anhilwada- 

Bihar, the golden embroideries an4 of tbe Himalayas, camphor, sandal and spices 

Patan, the scents and unguents of th interferencgJ . The western traders 

from the south were brought to these p Indian pro ducts and the effect of this great 

poured Roman gold into the country in r variety and number of the coins of 

wealth of the country is still noticeable in the great v y 

Chandragupta IL* ^ hjs crediti A n inscript ion engraved on the. 

Chandragupta had other military c q named chandra de feated a confederacy ,of 
'mn pillar near Qutab Minar states th^ en mou ths.of the river Sindhu, conquered 

hosnle chiefs in Vanga, and having cr ° and VahUka is identified with Balkh (Bactria) 
the Vahlikas. Vanga denotes eastern Beng 


^ k.D. Banerjee, Age of Hie Imperial Guptas (1933), p. 32. 
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yond the Hindukush mountains though some scholars locate the Vahlikas in e u |>jabj 
L5 in S Chandra of Delhi iron pillar inscription is usually identified with Chan ragup a we 
accept the identification, we must hold that the Chandragupta II exten c 1C 
in all directions—west, east and north-west. Vanga was directly placed un er c * n( J 

the Emperor’s arms were carried beyond the Hindukush to Balkh. But t e a^ ° 

material of an Indian king’s campaign in this remote region outside n ia s air 

to this episode. 

Like the Hapsburgs and Bourbons of Europe, matrimonial alliances occupy 
place in the foreign policy of the Guptas.(Chandragupta II married K 8 ga 

family. TheNagaswereapowerfulruling clan and this matrimoma a Vakatat. 3 

ruler in expanding his empire. The marriage of his daughter Prabhavat with, the Vaka k a 
king Rudrasena II helped him to establish his political influence in e R 0m k av p r 0r) 

of the Kadamba ruler Kakus.havam.an of Kuntala (Canarese counhy m the Bombay'Pres,, 
dency) avers that his daughters were married to the Gupta an ot er i ® _ V 1 

whether Chandragupta II or his son married a Kuntala princess. This onlyproves the tad,, 
tional policy of the Guptas to vest the royalty with a distinctive halo by forming marriage 
alliances with the powerful royal families. 

Chandragupta II introduced a currency in silver and copper. His gold coins testify to the 
pomp, power and personality of the king. Chandragupta II assumed the title yikramaditya. 
Later generations conjure up a legend with the traditional Vikramaditya who is said to have 
defeated the Shakas, ruled at Ujjayini, founded Vikrama era in 58 B.C. and whose court is said 
to have been adorned with Navaratna( nine gems) including the famous Kalidas. Chandragupta 
II defeated the Shakas and his association with Ujjayini is rendered probable by his long stay 
in Malwa in his arduous campaign against the Shakas. It is also possible that of the nine gems 
Kalidasa may have lived at his court though not all of them may have appeared simultane¬ 
ously. But it is difficult to explain his connection with the Vikrama era which had been in 
existence for about five centuries before his time. 

The last known date of Chandragupta II is 412-13 A.D. and three years later his son 
Kumaragupta was on the throne. His reign saw the consolidation of the Gupa empire as well 
as the culmination of intellectual activity which made the Gupta age the glorious epoch of 
Indian history. 


During the reign of Chandragupta II, the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, visited 
India. China had looked upon India as the fountainhead of wisdom where the great religion 
Buddhism took its birth. Buddhism became known to the Chinese as early as the third century 
B.C. The main object of Fa-hien’s mission to India was to secure copies of Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts which he could hardly obtain in a country where study and teaching were carried on 
by the oral method. As he himself confessed that ‘in the various countries of north India the 
sacred works were handed down orally from one Patriarch to another, there being no written 
volume which he could copy .’ 4 Moreover, the Buddhist Church was then divided into many 
sects and sub-sects and each of the eighteen schools had its own rules of discipline. 

|Ja-hien’s route lay through the inhospitable Gobi desert and mountainous tracts of Khotan, 
the Pamirs, Swat and Gandhara. In India he visited Peshawar, Mathura, Kanauj, Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Kusinagara, Vaisali, Pataliputra, Kasi, Gaya, Bodh-Gaya, etc. He spent three 
years at Pataliputra and two at Tamralipti (modem Tamluk in Bengal), then an important port. 


4. Quoted in R.K. Mookcrji, The Gupta Empire (1969), p. 63. 
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he sailed from Tamralipti, going home by sea and visiting Ceyion and 
0" '"lilic way- “Fa-hien s last days were spent in the translation of the Sanskrit texts. In this 
|s* 8 "” found a competent collaborator in the Uioian Sramana Buddhabhadra. Thus Indian 
task h . jp was yoked with Chinese piety in spreading the gospel of the Buddha in the lands 

. does not mention the name of Chandragupta Vikramaditya, but he gives 
■ information about the life of the people and the general conditions of the 
jflte restin f c ording to the Chinese pilgrim, the people of the Middle Kingdom are 
country- d happy, without registration or official restrictions. Only those who till 
P'<v S ,and have to pay so much on the profit they make. Those who want to go 
ki^S 5 a °. t hose who want to stop, may stop. The king in his administration uses 
av vay. may 1 8 ° , n ishment; criminals are merely fined according to the gravity of their 
n0 corp oral pU f a SCC ond attempt at rebellion, the punishment is only the loss of the 
offences. Even 0 f {h e king’s body-guard have all fixed salaries. Throughout the 
jightliand.Th''"®" kills any living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic; 
whole country no 0 d In this COU ntry they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are 

but Chandalas are g S her , s shops or distilleries in their market places. As a 

no dealing / m hanee* they use cowries. 

m ediumofexc ’ considered to be the heart ofthe Gupta empire, was the stronghold 

The Middle K ‘" gd tions 0 f Fa-hien show that the people were not harassed with 

of Brahmanism. The obs .. . considerable individual freedom. The people s con- 

toxious restrictions and ^^''^ir liberal endowments to religious and educational 

diet. The revenue was; ma y nQt prone t0 corruption and bnbeiy. 

being provided with fixed si . i f threeye ars. learning Sanskrit. He was 

Fa-hien lived in the imperial erty of Piatal.p ^ ^ ^ s , m in existence. He 

deeply impressed by the sight o s another Hinayana monastery. The former a 

tad « Pataliputra one Mahayana and anoto H ^ ^ ^ and 

Brahmana Buddhist teacher namedRavata W as also a scholar of great dis- 

deep wisdom. Manjusri, another famous Brahmana 

tinction. ._rMaaadha The towns of Magadha 

Fa-hien has one interesting observation on *e rich and prospe rous and seemed to 

were the largest in the Gangetic plain, e p_ P institutions were numerous and res 

emulate each other in the practice of v,I J ue * cap ital possessed an excellent free 

houses for travellers were provided on the highway. The capital p . 

hospital. Fa-hien says : . m a ii kinds of infirmi- 

Hither come all poor and helpless patients su ^ nng . f 00( j and medicine 

ties. They are well taken care of, and a doctor attends them, form 

being supplied according to their wants. Thus they 

and when they are well, they may go. , elsewhere in any part 

* 11 * s doubtful whether any equally efficient hospital was to e ° procession of richly 
the world at that time. The people of Magadha organised a g f 0 f the second 
ad °mcd images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas every year on the g 

month. 


Surcndi 


ranatli Sen, India Through the Chinese Eyes (1956), P- 
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the Chinese pilgrim liked Malwa because of its natural advantages and the moderate 
the government. The salubrious climate suited his constitution as he was not subjected ° f 
extreme cold with which he was familiar at home. In the course of a journey of some * 0 
kilometres from the. Indus to Mathura on the Jumna, the pilgrim observed with satisf ° ^ 
the flourishing state of Buddhism. Mathura alone had twenty Buddhist monasteries with^ 0 * 1 
residents. But it should be noted that Fa-hien failed to discern that Buddhism was al ^ 
the road to decline. Bodh-Gaya, Kapilavastu and Kusinagara—the centres of Budrlh^ ° n 
presented a disconsolate picture with few monks languishing in apparent neglet InH 
Brahmanic reaction against Buddhism had already begun and it is no wonder that e * th( 
of Hinduism as the dominant religion could be seen in various places of the sub-c^ 8 ^ 

Fa-hien’s casual observations leave no doubt that the Gupta empire durino 
Chandragupta II was well governed. He was able to pursue hisstudte first at S' ays «f 
. en a. Tamralipti without le, or hiudrauee aud eouW travel al « 

S' Wh ' Ch befel1,0 H ' uen-tsan g. more than onee. “The record of Fa h m ° l<S,a - 

«hcso”Buddhi™' 5 dT h ’ U,edaySofMe 8 aslhen<:s .some700yearsearfe™'' 0 '** 
ethics of Buddhism and Jainism had gradually leavened Indian societv whirh The mi ld 

a ..me of troubles between the two great periods of the Hans’andthe”’ ZgT**** 

of Skfnd ' y ° f ’ reck0ning and ,he em Pi« was saved It Is said thT.Th T'" 0 ' Ska P da Wa 
of Skandagupta was widely acclaimed by the Deonlma JV the heroic achievement 

men even down to chiTdren.The very fact ha. kI' S$ Ptaise Were sun g by hape, 
unimpaired .even though i, vias SSSS LZ 

administration from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Benral undT b - ^ indicates a slable 

The aged ^umaragupta died when Skand ' PCTS ° nal aUthori,y J 

Pushyamitras. When Skandagupta gained vSSr rlOCked in a grim flght wilh 
is mother who with glistening eyes listened toTn> ' r ls enem ' GS be reported .he matterto 
Krishna. There are good ground's to^ befit aCh ! e ~' aa Devaki from 

Skandagupta was not a peaceful one and thp i a t+ u ^ trans,tlon from Kumaragupta to 
the coveted kingshipjThere are good grounds t^h v l ° one or more rivals t0 S et 

°f Kumaragupta I, and Ghatotkachagupta also cuJlIu both| ^ in(ia g u P ta . the brother 
of independent kingsj But their indeoendpnr^ ^ re ated t0 him » assumed the position 
- - 

S/ 

6. A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India (1956), p. 66. 
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f^t^o. one branch of the Huns, known as Ephthalite. Ihemiddle of the fifth 

d threatened both Persia and India Thev CS ° r Wbllc Huns occu P ied the Oxus 

>'tlsed untoid brutalities. They advt^th?S W “ P 3 * ra "‘ 

(t*»l p enipireJSkandagupta had once saved the *1^ ?.? a ‘ ened lfle ^ exislence of 

tl’ e °“n which now confronted him was far more "’ P '' e , whlli:h ' wasacrown -P rin < : < ! - But 

th* P e , a j rea dy overwhelmed Persia, killed its kino w '° US *! lan tbe P revlous one - T * le 

H unS ghandagupta faced the situation with grim resolmi™^ desola,io \ wherev ^ ,h . cy 
veiit-r ^ 311 tt »uof tiao io« a j m reso *ution and inflicted such a terrible de- 

Lt ak the H W'vlenr fl KM," 01 ,StUrb ,he em P irc for near 'y half I» century, It was 

niag nificent ach, * vemen for wh ' cl \hc assumed the title Vikramaditya in imitation of his 

p rand'f al h^ an . 3 jr-n? e /^ US . al ^ c heaved a sigh of relief at the great deliverance from 

L scourge of mankind. [The Chandra Vyakarana and Kathasaritsagara refer to Skandagupta’s 

victory over the Huny 

Skandagupta consolidated his conquests by introducing an efficient system of administra- 
•t'on He ' vas a rea ^ s * * n poetics.and appointed able officials as local governors who ‘like so 
' an y Garudas, might eat up the serpents as they lifted their hoods for attack’. His constant 
^ urce of anxiety was the old Shaka kingdom of Saurashtra, newly annexed to the Gupta 
S pj re where he appointed the incorruptible Pamadatta as governor. An inscription in the 
Gimar hill near Junagadh in Kathiawar refers to the restoration of the ancient embankment of 
the great Sudarshana lake or water reservoir on the Gimar hill, which had burst owing to 
heaN y rains in the first year of Skandagupta’s reign. 7 Pamadatta and his son Chakrapalita, the 
local magistrate promptly repaired the breach and saved the country from a great calamity. 
‘The embankment was 100 cubits long, 68 broad and of seven-men’s height, a great masonry 
work so that the reservoir might last for all time.’ 8 The alacrity with which the repair work 
was done speaks highly of the efficiency and resources of the remote provincial government. 

The Hun war must have taxed the financial resources of the empire and this is reflected in 
Ihe coinage of Skandagupta. His gold coins were not only few in number but also showed 
depreciation in the purity of gold. In spite of the Hun invasion and other troubles, Skandagupta 
was able to maintain inviolate the mighty fabric and the people enjoyed the jessing ot a 
benign administration. Skandagupta ruled over an extensive empire which included practi¬ 
cally the whole of northern India from Kathiawar in the west to Bengal in the east. Towards 
the west the empire included regions like Saurashtra, districts of Cambay and the contiguous 
parts of Gujarat and Malwa. When Skandagupta died about 467 A.D., little did he or any one 
else realise that the powerful empire was to be fragmented and pass away at the hands of 
succeeding generations. 

The history of the Imperial Guptas after the death of Skandagupta is obscure. Several 
kings crowd the pages of history whose dates and exact relationship are matters of specula¬ 
tion among historians The official genealogy, traces the imperial line from Kumaragupta 
trough Purugupta and altogether ignores Skandagupta. We do not know for certain whether 
Pu rugupta ascended the throne immediately after his father’s death or seized the throne after 


Thc reservoir originally constructed by Chandragupta Maurya by damming a mountain stream had 
caused distress when its embankment collapsed (150 A.D.) and repaired during the reign of Shaka 
g atra P Rudradaman I. 

R k- Mookerjee, The Gupta Empire (1969), p. 95. 
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the death of his brother Skandagupta. But indubitably he reigned and reigned for a b r | ef 
period and the imperial line was continued by his two sons Budhagupta and Narasimhagup^ 
The reference to Kumaragupta II in the inscriptions who reigned in 475 A.D. introduces 
complex problem in the official genealogy. He might have been a son of Skandagupta wi^ 
was succeeded by Budhagupta. It is also probable that Kumaragupta II was a son of Purugu Dt ° 
and succeeded him after his death. In any case the reigns of Purugupta and Kumaragupta it 
were short and must have occupied a decade between 467 and 477 A.D. 

With the accession of Budhagupta in 477 A.D., the history of the imperial Guptas stand 
on a firm ground. The records of his reign prove beyond doubt that he ruled over exten • 
regions stretching from Malwa to Bengal. But it was during his reign that the Gupta em SI,Ve 
showed signs of visible decay with feudatory states breaking away from the moorings Th 
Maitrakas of Valabhi, ruling in Kathiawar Peninsula and the Parivrajakas of Bundelkh ^ 
refer only in vague general terms to the paramount Gupta emperor indicating their determ^ 
5“ t0 Jhrow off the suzerainty of the Imperial Guptas in no time. Similarly Mahnr^' 
Siibandhii a contem por aty of Budhagupta, who issued a land grant from the ancient townTr 
Mahishmat, (Mandhata or Maheshwar), presumably asserted his independence as he dM „ 
refer to any Gupta sovereign. It was also not without significance that the governor of nont 
Bengal who was Simply called Vparika in the time of Kumaragupta 1, now assumed the u? 
panka-Maharaja in the.time of Budhagupta—a title whose connotation denotes an inn' 

10 n0 on<: ' Ti,e coins of B^hagupta also reflect the process of 
decline that had set m the Gupta empire. His gold coins are very rare. All these inLn,“ f 

to prove that the process of enfeeblemen, of the empire had gone too farowing tS 

^ de'Th'‘ mT f 1mCCeSSi °" t,U “ e " 8U ' fed the GUP ‘ a Cmpire after Shandagupta’s exit 
Thedeath of Budhagupta wasfollowed by a confused period of internal dissensions lean 

mg to the dismemberment of the empire and the renewed invasion of the Huns According to 

official genealogy Budhagupta’s brother, Narasimhagupta occupied the imnerial thrn™ Va 

haTfIf h Wed a WSS ° nandgrandS ° n - 1116rdsnS ° fthesethreeem P erors * c °veredthefirst 
• C Tl A ^ BUt U WaS during this P eriod we flnd *0 existence of two o!h 

fnP S 'l amya ^P ta ^ 506 AD -)>ng in s amatata and Nalanda and Bhanugupta (510-11 ad! 

Ifh 0 r PradeSh) ’ Vai gold coins and sel“ « 

that he belonged to the Imperial Gupta family. It is probable that Vainyaeuota was at first 

SeTn 5rrr^T ra r f Ben8ai v y Budhagupta and ,hen he *• n«u 

nrone in 506 A.D. The other, Bhanugupta known from a single inscription of Eran fought a 
amous battle in which his general Goparaja died and his wife committed sati The tattle 
fought at Eran must have been directed against the Hun chief, Toramana who had bv that 
time conquered this region. But unfortunately, the result of the battle is not known and 
Bhanugupta remains a shadowy figure in the dark and confused period of the Gupta empire. 

TTie early history of Narasimhagupta also presents a complex picture as his relationship 
W 1 * Vamyagupta or Bhanugupta is not known. Whether Narasimhagupta succeeded his blether 
or fol lowed Bhanugupta is not ascertained definitely. But it was he who freed the country for 
a brief spell from the Hun inroads after defeating its chieftain Mihirakuia, the son of Toramana 
But forces of disruption were already in operation before the terrific convulsion that over- 
took the empire. 


THE HUNS 


The nomadic Huns living on the borders of China quarrelled with the Yueh-chis. Migrating 
towards the west, they divided themselves into two main streams, of which one advanced 
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to^ r ° e the Roman empire. But the other band hp^mn _ . 

rt rtal s ^ • ,j|p r»f thp fifth p fln *, j ecame very powerful in the Oxus valley 
$ ids the middle of the firth century and came to be known 

\l/V»5t#=» 14nnc 


Ep 1 


ihthali te 


s or White Huns. 


as Ye-tha or Hephthalites or 


From the Oxus valley these Huns advanced towards Persia and India. Crossing the 


prom ' -*y w «us rersia ana India, crossing tne 

uindukush, they occupied Gandhara but their further progress was halted by Skandagupta 
J 111 in defeating them about 460 a o •_. ^ _ 


fijnduK 11 * 11 ’ . ‘ . IV41U1U was naitea oy ^Kanaagupia 

, ho succeeded in defeating them about 460 a.d. But Persia was less successful in repelling 
heir incurs* 011 an d its king was defeated and killed. For the Huns this was a substantial gain 
1 d towards the close of the fifth century a.d. they became masters of a sprawling empire 
tfith their headquarter at Balkh. 

Ominous clouds began to gather on the Indian horizon. In the beginning of the sixth 
entury A.D., a chief named Toramana, proceeding from Gandhara, advanced right up to Malwa. 
His invasion took place at a time when the Gupta imperial family was passing through one of 
the most critical periods of its. history. But his success proved ephemeral due to the defeat he 
met with at the hands of Bhanugupta in 510 A.D. Toramana was in all probability a Hun, 
although there are some indications of his Kushana origin. His coins show that he was a 
foreigner who ruled over parts of Uttar Pradesh, Rajputana, Punjab and Kashmir. According 
to a Jain work he was converted to that faith and lived at Pawaiya on the bank of the 
Chandrabhaga (Chenab river). 

Toramana was succeeded by his son, Mihirakula sometime in 515 A.a whose gruesome 
traelty and great power are recorded by Hiuen-tsang and Kalhana in the Rajatarangin^ 
rXoXen-tsang, his capita, was a,Sakaia(Siaikotinthe Pup ***«*£ £ 
all accounts that he was a powerful tyrant whose sovereign y ex DOwer 0 f the White 

mos, an Alexandraian Greek, in his Christian Topograp 3^® according to Cosmos, 

Huns in India. Their king Gollas, usually id *^ 
was the lord of India and forced the people o p y f the Huns’. Phison is the same 

Phison separates all the countries of Ind,a ^ e originally confined to the west of the 
astheriver Indus and the Hun kingdom, therefore, was origi y 

SUldhU ' : , . - nv his ascendancy for a long time. The two Indian 

Mihirakula was not destined to enj y aeupta finally put an end to his power and 

^lers.Yashodharman ofMandasor and ,. yashodharman, an ambitious chief of 

^ithhis defeat departed the Hun menace in l^fihirakiila to pay obeisance ‘by touching his 
Malwa who earned fame for his prowess orce ^is defeat did not eliminate him as an 

fe etwith his forehead’. Mihirakula wasdefeat , foU which happened soon after, 

ac «ve factor from Indian political scene. Y ^ h ” ivities . 

Goldened the Hun chief to renew his maraua » ^ of Mihirakula ’s attack when 

. Gupta king, Narasimhagupta B^ditya f ^ enting pressure of Yashodhannam 

!' e former had atady been overwhelmed bM* ^mtbebumilia.ingpos.t.onofp^ng 

Recording to Hiuen-tsang, Narasimhagupta over his adversary. H.uenB™g 

**• to Mihirakula. But in the '“Of ^^Magadha, was ambushedand defeadby 
ihtt __ c„„, the Hun chief invaden i » . of his mother. The recent 


it 


Shes in great detail how the Hun e hie f |nv ^ e intercession of his egreaTktag 

^aiadi^a and how his life was ^ d N tasimhagup.a is descried as the great 


"8 Baladitya and how his life was aP a £ imhag uptais desc f ™ e “t ra „ ha gupta's 

>e|yofan inscription at Nalanda where N ^ ^ (o confirm Haras, m^g^P ^ 

C S,ibk valour ' who vanq uis , e m j r as his brother ha usu but djed 

tjty- Mihirakula sought safety m throne and conqu ^ t0 save the 

a rebellion in Kashmir, he seized .ts wy existerlc e, was able 

^-fter. Thus the last of the Guptas, even m 
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S , HUn marauders and thieved imperishable fame. Butthe^T 
hich Narasimhagupta meted out to Mihirakula proved his inability to take 1 

:; r h :r: he r' d 'r : converted his ^ > 1 

India a ltlwt • y Pakula’s defeat .were no longer a source of potential h^d! 

India, although their pitiful existence is known even in later times. N*J 

FALL OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

Narasimhagupta was the last great Gupta emperor. He was followed by his son and 

UI 3nd Vishnugupta ’ whose rei § ns may be placed'between 535 
h Vishnugupta ends the Imperial Gupta family after enjoying sovereignty f or ^ 

ceeZd v S \ The " f ° U0WS 3 VeU of 1 W « we have ^knowledge 
“ h T pt - Thou S h the last Gxp'as carried on the imperial tradition till f h 
brd 1 "h 7 .t D • W1, h Wgh- S oundi„g honor! nc-paramabhauaraka or, a £* 

!f ed he resal,a ’ lhe visible decline of the Guptas had already set iS ^ 01 " 
middle of the fifth cen.uiy A.D. The continued debasement of the gold els dur fc™ 1 ' 

. of.the last two rulers offers a striking testimony of the decline ofthe Gupta empire.^ 

[Towards the close of the fifth century a.d. the far-flung Gupta empire shnwM ■ 

Indt A 8 fte P '4fi7 anda8 T , WaS ' he ' aSt ° Up,a emperor wh0 had undoubted sway over w«t» 

t “ or the majw « 

Jhe Hun inroads under Toramana and Mihirakula begun shortly after the death of 

s^arar.&s!"-; 

invaded Ma|wa and estabhshed his authority there and over Gujarat The Hun menacel 
great, but throughout the fifth century A.D., they were kept in check and their tempowj 
success cau ed a mere npple m the waves of disintegration ofthe Gupta empire. The decline 
and downfall of he Gupta empire were brought about by the same forces which proved* 
disastrous to thei Mauryan emp,re Turkish Sultanate and the later Mughal empire. The emer¬ 
gence of Yashodharman, a redoubtable personality, the declaration of independence by pi fr 
vincial governors and feudal vassals and dissensions in the imperial famify itself evidently 
hastened the process of the decline of the empire. J 

Yashodharman, a feudatory chief of Mandasor, won imperishable fame by defeating ^ 

Hun chief, Mihirakula and freeing Malwa and neighbouring region from the Hun marauded 
Emboldened by his success, he defied the authority of the Guptas and built up a great emp ire 
which perished with him. He rose and vanished like a meteor between a.d. 530 and 540, t> u ‘ 
his insubordination was quickly emulated by others. The most important among them ^ 
the Maukharis and the Later Guptas who were destined to play an important part in the sa^ 
sequent phase of ancient Indian history. The Maukharis, ruling at first as feudal chiefs 1 

L_ 
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Bih mid d th^| l abouf'AVfnT? independen « in the middle of the sixth centuiy A.D. We 
teS" 8 “ SendencTThus d onJ^Ztle*upper 

V nwledeed the c W f t!” t0 ^ ^ ^ u P ta J* nea g e - The rulers of Bengal who 

° f -^ l GUPtaS ^ the f0Urth and fifth ™turies seem to have thrown 

fO ff ^ h Jcred the r?® ® ° f the sixth centu, Y AD - ^ rise of Gauda about the same 

time changed the political complexion in favour of the feudatories. 

. ^ j p^miH >r tt°^ &en ^ ra ^ S ^ ^ eu< ^ at0r * es sealed the fate of the empire. Skandagupta ap- 
j*? 1 ?. .. , 3 a , a ? , V1 ^ auras htra. Shortly afterwards, ^Bhatarka, a chief of the 

Maifraka clan established himself in his province as general or military governor, with his 
capital at Valabhi He as well as his immediate successor, Dharasena I, still remained subser¬ 
vient to the Guptas, but the next chief, Dronasimha, the second son of Bhatarka (502-03 
A.D.), assumed the title of Maharaja. 

The Guptas in the last days of their sovereignty experienced a veritable decay when dis¬ 
sensions in the imperial family itself sapped the vitality of the empire. We may or may not 
believe in the theory of a struggle amongst the sons of Kumaragupta I, but there is unim¬ 
peachable evidence that the descendants of Chandragupta II were very often engaged in in¬ 
fightings and the later rulers did not hesitate to take opposite sides in the political convul¬ 
sions of the time. Narendrasena Vakataka, a great-grandson of Chandragupta II through his 
daughter Prabhavati, entered into a trial of strength with the Guptas. Narendrasena’s cousin 
Harishsena also by his victories over Avanti which formed part of the Gupta empire, contin¬ 
ued hostilerelations with the Guptas. 

(The influence, of religion cannot altogether be ignored in discussing the causes of the 
decline of the Gupta empire as had been the case of the Maurya empire when the people lost 
their virility due to the preaching of non-violence, an essential ingredient of Buddhism. While 
the earlier Guptas were staunch followers of Brahmanism, the later Gupta rulers—Budhagupta, 
Tathagatagupta and Baladitya—had Buddhist leanings. According to a stoiy recorded by 
Hiuen-tsang when Mihirakula invaded the territory of Baladitya, the latter was reported to 
have said to his ministers : ‘I hear that these thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them; 
by the permission of my ministers I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass.’ Mihirakula, however, was imprisoned but was set free at the intercession of the 
Queen Mother. The misplaced clemency of Baladitya and his mother encouraged 
Yashodharman and other ambitious feudatories to take advantage of the political weakness of 
their overlord and thereby seal the fate of the Gupta domination in north India. {Thus, the 
energy exhibited by the early Gupta rulers gradually ebbed down due to the sagging influence 
of Buddhism. It eventually impaired military efficiency ofthe Gupta emperors and incapaci¬ 
tated them for administering their distant provinces and maintaining their hold on the sub¬ 
ordinates^ recent writer’s thoughtful observations in this context are worth quoting: 

The unity ofthe Gupta empire, which was feudo-federal in nature, was bound 
to depend heavily upon the personality of the emperor. The early Gupta emper¬ 
ors, up to Skandagupta at least, were sufficiently assertive in their dealings 
with the provincial governors and viceroys... But since the closing period of 
the reign of Kumaragupta I, the energy enthused by the Vaishnava idealogy of 
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Chakra- vartitva gradually ebbed down due to the influence of life-ncga tin '^1 
and t^r d renouncing esoteric doctrines of the later Buddhism, t eve„n, all 
sucked fhe Gupta emperors <by of their martial fervour and capacity for admi„ 

. istering their subordinates with strength and detennination. 

ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE GUPTAS 

The administration of the Guptas is to be studied primarily fro™ the inscriptions, SUpp|( 
mented by coins of the various kings of the dynasty. The celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Fa-h^ 
who travelled widely in India from A D. 405 to 411, has left cursorily tew observations ^ 
Guptas although his outlook was purely religious. Literature often reflects the spirit of th e 
age and some of Kalidasa’s works can also be studied profitably. 

In the Gupta period, there were two types of states in the country monarchical and re. 
publican. The existence of several republican states—Madras in the Central Punjab, Kunindas 
in the Kangra Valley, the Yaudheyas in the south-eastern Punjab, the Arjunayanas in the Agra. 
Jaipur area, Malavas in Central Rajputanas, and Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas and Abhiras 
in central India—shows that Indian were also accustomed to the popular democratic form of 
government. But under the impact of the aggressive imperialism of the Guptas and the pre¬ 
vailing custom of the country when monarchy was in its heyday, these republican states gradu¬ 
ally disappeared by the end of the fourth century A.D. The merger of the Lichchhavis with the 
Guptas by marriage of Kumaradevi with the Gupta king of Magadha is perhaps typical of 
what happened all over. Perhaps it was also realised that a monarchical state., under the he¬ 
reditary kingship was a better insurance against aggressive imperialism than the republican 
one, which with its democratic procedures, proved cumbersome and ephemeral. 

The crown usually passed to the eldest son, althought the Gupta emperors occasionally 
nominated their successors on the throne. Chandragupta I announced his nomination of 
Samudragupta before his council or Sabha. The nomination of Chandragupta II by his father 
is also proved from inscriptions. The Guptas discarded the modest title of Raj an (King) and 
a opted the high-sounding honorific introduced by the foreign rulers of the past. The inscrip* 
tmns mention the following titles were usual for emperor : Paramadaivata, Paramabhattarak 

Maharajadhirqja and Pnthmpala; Paramesvara, Samrat, Ekadhiraja and Chakravartin. 
The king was now regarded as a divinity_ Achintxjn ^ , , 

Dhanada-Varunendramaka, ,heequ7of Varuna Kuvlrf?' 1 m «> m P" bk 

dhama-deva, ‘a God dwelling on earth*. ’ ’ n ^ ra anc * Anteka (Yama), loka 

Kings were the pivot of all civil, military and ^ 

manders-in-chief and all provincial vicerovs and impormm r-1' ^ ^ ^ ** 
appointed by them and were responsibile to thern ThenlS i? . and m,lita ^ officers W 4 
power but they governed the state with the assistance ,.f U ? a y the k,n £ s wielded unlimited 
deep-rooted Shastric traditions exercised a restrain m ' msters high officers. The 

king and the latter delegated large powers to the g . Ulf ! uence on the arbitrary power of the 

The imperial Guptas continued the traditional 8 ° Veni0rS and ,ocaI bodieS ’ 

retaining the nomenclature with slight variations h mach,ncr y of bureaucratic administration 
administration by a ‘Chief Minister’ called Mant* ^ therc - The kin 8 was assisted in h ' S 
Protiharas and Mahapratiharas were imoortnnf Lr™ Sachiva described as his ‘third eye’- 
_ ’. fleers in the royal court who regulated its 

9. S. R. Goyal, A History of the Imperial Gupta (1967) D 
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ceremonial, though they did not Dart ,v . -— 

who was of the rank of a provinrili lpate ln the administration tu , • 

The military department re • S ° Vernor > is described as Shri-p Chief ^Secretary, 
military officers are mentioned^ 6 ** 8reat attention of the Gun tat mtta '‘ akapadiya - 

TT aba,ad ^^ 

p other h.gh military officers^ BHa^ZZ^ differe "‘ «™<es. There were 
a „d the Kaiuka commander of the elephants a' : °T anderof ^ infantry and cavahy 
the Basarh seals was Ranabhandagara JhikZ A " 0ther ,m P orta "< <»mcial mentioned in 
who evidently looked after the finincia side Z !■ ° f the treasury of ,he war offi “. 
officer, mentioned for the first time in the C V ^ m ‘ ,taiy admini stration. Another high 
important part in the military policy of th • rCCOrds 3nd who was destined to play an 
grahika a sort of foreign ninister. 6 empire was Sa ^dhivigrahika or Mahasandhivi- 

• One of the inscriptions mentionc , 

whether they were central or provincial of/* S . upenntendems of al f but it is not clear 

Duta who communicated royal commands to offi^ Un J erous inscn P tl0 ns mention Dutaka, 
rana, mentioned in the Basarh seals renre<; ?® 0p 6 concerned - Dandapasadhika- 

officials were known as “^1^, ^ < ^ ta * poH “ 

Jdharamka (officer apprehending thieves)! (chastiser), and Cauro- 

The king maintained a close liaison with the provincial administration through a class of 
officials called Kumaramatyas and ayuktas. To the class of Kumaramatyas belonged not 
only high officers, but also officers on the personal staff of the emperor, the Crown Prince 
and others as well as those in charge of districts. It seems that Kumaramatyas, to a great 
extent, resembled the modem I. A.S. officers, ‘who sometimes work in the district, sometimes 
in the provincial or central secretariat and sometimes become members of the government 
itself’. The ayuktas or ayuktakas were entrusted with the task of restoring the wealth of kings 
plundered by the emperor and sometimes placed in charge of districts of important towns. 

In the provincial administration the Guptas followed the traditional pattern but with a 
changed official nomenclature. The provincial viceroys appointed by the emperor were re¬ 
sponsible for maintaining internal peace and protecting the empire against external invasion. 
The provinces called bhuklis were usually governed by officers called uparikas and some¬ 
times by princes of the royal blood. The governor of a Wmtahas various designation in the 
official roecords— Bhogika, Gopla. Uparika-maharaja, which conveys some 

idea of his duties. Bhogika and Uparika-maharaja had fiscal tmphcafons which shows hat 

i mMnt fn be fiscal divisions. Gopta means protector and doubtless 
the provinces were also meanUo be ^p 0 I under his care. The term /t^rtaiya shows 
the governor was expected to P roK f * P p kj Bhuk , isvle re subdivided into Vishaya. 
that the governor acted as a re prese “”i usually by the Uparikas and sometimes by 
These were governed by Vishayctpo u, PP 

the emperor himself. • Adhishthana and the executive officers of 

The headquarter of the distnc akas The District Magistrate was helped in his admin- 
the district as Samvyctvahari and y They were Mahattaras (village elders), 

istration by large staff with different qua . * of eight Ku i as or families in the local 

Ashtakuladhi-karanikas (officers m e (Collector of customs and tolls), Gaulmika (in 

area), Gramika (village headman ),.Sau k,ka( ^ elements dedicated 

charge of forests and forts), tin charge of land revenue), Bhandagara i la 

to gods or BrahiWns), Dhruvadhikaramka (collector of taxes) and Pasapala 
(Treasurer), Talavaiaka (village ^ office QmiA kshapatak , wa 

(the Notary and Keeper of Record^ ^ 0 in ,he district office Saavarikyakshas 

Placed in charge of Mahakshapatalka; There we e ______ ------- 
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or general supenntendents under whom were employed men of noble lineage called 
to guard against corruption. The popular element played an important part in th?N 
a ministration. The Advisory District Council consisted principally of four members 
the Guild-President ( nagarasreshthi ), the chief merchant (Sarthavaha), the chief ^ 
( prathamakulika ) and the chief scribe (prathamakayastha ). Along with prominent mem!? 
a large number of others also participated in the transactions of the district council. Th 
this association of the popular element with local government we may recognise one of? 
boldest administrative experiments of the Imperial Guptas. : 

The villages were under Gramikas. along with whom were associated Mahattaras or th- 
senior persons of different classes. The Deo Baranark Inscriptions of Jivita Gupta II refers to 
officials like Talavataka, the Duta and the Simakarmakara. Wilson in his Glossary to 
Terms refers to the former as the village watchman rather than the village accountant. The ia$j 
officer was responsible for the measurement of boundaries. Valatkausan referred to intb 
Gaya grant of Samudragupta was a land revenue official. 

The reference to the Parishad (Council or Committee) of Udanakupa shows that the 
Parishad still constituted an important part of the machinery of the local government. Men¬ 
tion of the ‘corporation of alderman of guilds, caravan-leaders and freemen of artisans’ (Sresthi- 
Sarthavahakulika-nigama) might be of some interest to students of economics. The organ¬ 
ised assemblies dealing with corporate village administration had a president who was styled 
Gana-shreshtha. 

The town administration was carried on by the Mayor of the city called Purapala who 
corresponded to Nagaravyavaharakas of the Mauryan age. There was also ah officer called 
Purapala-Uparika who controlled the Mayors of different cities. Towns, like the villages, 
had their own popular councils, which assisted the town prefect in the work of the administra¬ 
tion. 

It is unfortunate that the Gupta records furnish little data about the taxation. Land-tax was 
the most important source of revenue. It was called Bhagakara in some localities and Udranga 
in others and its incidence varied from 16 to 25 percent according to the quality of the land. 
It was usually collected in kind. Octroi duties were the next important sources of revenue. 
Some of them were collected in kind and the town and village officers received them as apart 
of their remuneration. Excise duties were imposed on manufactured articles. The state de¬ 
rived considerable revenue from waste lands, forests, pastures and mines by mortgaging them 
or selling their produce. 

The Gupta government was very well organised, both at the centre and in provinces. # 
was also remarkably decentralised as most of its functions were transferred to district and 
village administration. It has been remarked by R.D. Banerjee that “in the inscriptions of ^ 
Gupta emperors there is no trace of the retention of the old Maurya official terras.” 10 SuC 
facile remark is not applicable to the whole of the Gupta administration, although it is trU * 
that the Gupta emperors introduced some new nomenclatures into their administrative ms 
chinery. It has been will remarked by Beniprasad that “the Gupta empire displays the MaaO 


institutions in a more advanced state of development. The central officers are more nuiw 
and more definitely posted. The administrative sub-divisions are better marked out; o 
like those of Bhogapatis and Vishayapatis are familiar to all.” 11 


erous 

fficcs 


10. Age of the Imperial Guptas ( 1933), p. 70. 
i i State in Ancient India, p. 502. 
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The administration of the Guptas cannot be justly claims , u * 

, b ut it may be said to have been imposing and hLl , have been 8 enuin ely origi- 
na ’ de( j on the historic traditions of the past It w ? ° ent ' II was not or *ginal as it was 

fo r!the king, the Council of Ministers, Ae A emhl'T " 8 beCause ° f its «► 

rate the officers at the capital, in the provinces and • fl " ] udat0rles ' tlle departments of 
j .tie's It was benevolent because it was not a crude a,? * Vl ages ' with their multifarious 
^ed despot.The traditiona. rules 

cient to keep the monarchy within rational bounds. The vitality of the Gupte aLTn“n 

- beSt rZTfZZZ rememb ?, r that i,S im P a « in the administrative organi¬ 

st" 5 of most of the northern as well as south Indian dynasties till the close of the 12th 

century. 

GUPTA CIVILIZATION 

Religion 

The Imperial Guptas may be described as the last great empire-builders; the empires built 
afterwards by Harsha, Gurjara-Pratiharas, Rashtrakutas, Palas, Pallavas and Cholas were less 
extensive and embraced only a fragment of the Indian sub-continent. For about two centuries 
India enjoyed a semblance of political unity under the Guptas and even in their decline, they 
continued to control remote parts of northern India. Political unification ushered in an era of 
tranquillity and India enjoyed a period of unexampled moral and material progress. 

The Gupta emperors were persons of Brahmanical religion. Indeed, the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., during which the Guptas exercised hegemony in northern India, were marked 
by a strong revival of Brahmanism and the decline of Buddhism. The austere and rigid rules 
of Buddhism and Jainism and the wonderful elasticity and assimilative power of Brahmanism 
brought about a radical transformation in the religious beliefs of the people. The Gupta 
emperors were very catholic in their religious outlook; Buddhism was not only tolerated, but 
like other religions, lavishly supported. The lay Buddhists were an integral part of society 
regulated by the canons of the Dharma-Sastras. Therefore, when Saivism and Vaishnavism 
became powerful integrating forces, Buddhism which at best was a protestant movement, 
never an integrating force, began to lose its hold over the masses. Its content progress,vely 
approximated to Hinduism. Its spiritual nihilism, when exposed to the Bhakt, movements, 

hies to approximate to the latter at least in its external aspects, and finally came to be ab- 
c i ,. FF ,, _ 1T . j . anH later when Buddha was accepted as the avatar of 

sorbed in the wide fo d of Hinduism, and later wiicuuu ** 

u me wiuc iuiu ui . r ; va j W as left. As a cult, however, it continued 

Vishnu, no trace of its separate existence as a rival was 

f °r a few more centuries.” 12 . . ■ . . , , _ 

, . an era 0 f Brahmamc revival. Even in the heyday of 

The Gupta age may be rega various parts of India. Brahmanism was popular 

uddhism, Brahmanism retained 1 s of Pushya mitra Sunga, while in the south various 
the Gangetic Valley during the v - aT)eva an d the Asvamedha. The case of Heliodoros 

Vnasties performed Vedic rites like 7 j n dia succumbed to the Vaishnava form of 

Proves that even the Greeks of nort -we inscr jb e d the image of Shiva and his bull on 

‘tjnduism. The Kushan emperor, Kadp i ’ uccessorj Vasudeva I. The Shaka Satraps of 

Jf coins, a practice renewed by uvls themselves Brahmanical Hindus, 
although tolerant of Buddh.sm, were thems 


1 ) 

The CAnssirnl A < 


—-T^rdbyK.M.Mun S hi, P-XX. 
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Vedic sacrifices no longer appealed to the masses and, therefore, a large number 0 f ir 
ages were noticeable in the Gupta period. It has been laid down in the Vishnudharfn 0 i. 
‘Worship and meditation (of the Supreme Being) are possible (only when he is) endo^l 
with form. The form of the Supreme deity, as he manifests himself should be worship^ 
according to rites’. The most popular gods were Vishnu, Shiva and Surya. Vaishnavism 
to have been popular in north India because ol the deification ol Vishnu as the highest gf J( j 
and in the south due to the efforts of the first three Alvaras Saroyogin, Bhutayogj n ^ 
Mahadyogin—who popularised the creed by their simple devotional songs in Tamil, 
temples of Vishnu arc frequently mentioned in inscriptions, while Varaha and Krishna \y £rt 
most popular among the avataras. 


Saivism was equally popular among the Guptas. The majority of the Shiva images ofthe 
Gupta period combine the phallic with the human form. The ekamukhalinga was more com. 
mon. The Pasupata doctrine founded by Lakulisa (150 A.D.) and characterised by extreme 
ascetic practices was fairly popular in Mathura. To the Gupta age are assigned the two 
Puranas—the Vayu and the Maisya —which are devoted to Shiva. Bharavi’s Kiratarjunlya 
immortalised the conflict of Arjuna with Shiva in the guise of a hunter by bestowing the 
divine blessing on the Pandu prince. 

Worship of the Sun was also popular. During the Gupta period solar temples were built at 
Mandasor (in Malwa), Gwalior, Indore (in northern Uttar Pradesh) and at Ashramaka in 
Baghelkhand. Temples or images ofMahishasuramardini, another form of Durga, have been 
found at Udayagiri and Bhumra in Central India. Popular religion included worship of Nagas 
and Yakshas and pilgrimages to temples scattered throughout the country became common in 
the Gupta period. 


During the Gupta Age, Buddhism still retained its popularity in Kashmir, Afghanistan and 
Punjab. Sarnath, Paharpur, Ajanta, Nagarjunikonda, Mathura, Kausambi, Nalanda and Kanchi 
were other important centres where Buddhism was predominant. The Buddhist cave temples 
and monasteries atBhaja, Kuda, Mahar, Bcdsa, Junnar, Kanheri in western Maharashtra were 
visible symbols of growing veneration of Buddhism among the people. The Gupta Age pro¬ 
duced the famous Buddhist logician Dignaga and Nalanda (in Bihar) and Valabhi (in Kathiawar) 
became great centres of learning. But it is undeniable that the deification ofthe Buddha and 
his admission into the Hindu pantheon, the introduction of ceremonial rituals and religious 
processions carried Buddhism ‘from the pristine simplicity of an austere moral code to the 
most complex system of Mahayana leading to the still later developments of Vajrayana’. 

The lack of royal patronage marked a decline of Jainism in the Gupta period. But despite 
its waning influence it continued to be popular. Mathura and Valabhi were strongholds of 
Svetambara Jainism. hp,graphic evidence shows that Jainas summoned in 470 A.D. a special 
Sangam of their own at Madura under the presidentship of Vajranandi. During the Gupta 
period the Jainas also reorganised their religious practices and philosophical teachings. 1* 
ancient Jaina texts which had become obscure and disorganised were rearranged and con* 
solidated by a Council held at Valabhi in the middle ofthe fifth century A.D. 

Language and Literature 

The: growing influence of Brahrnanic religion gave an impetus to the development 
Sanskri which undoubtedly had certain advantages over Pali and Prakrit because of it* lr 
guistic flexibility, compactness of form and richness in diction, 'flic future ofthe langu*^ 
was assured by the work ofthe ‘three »age»~Panini, Vatsyayana or Vararuchl and Patanj^ 
as well as by the several dramatists ofthe period who Infused into it verve, colour and dign |ty ' 
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The Buddhists and Jainas had to recognise the force of this new trend and switched over to 
Sanskrit though retaining Prakrit to some extent. During the Gupta period, Sanskrit displaced 
Prakrit as the popular language and most of the inscriptions were written in Sanskrit. The. 
Guptas not only made it the official language of their extensive empire, but also enjoined the 
use of it even among the members of imperial household. Thus the Gupta Age constitutes a 
new epoch in the history of Sanskrit literature. The earliest known inscriptions written in 
Sanskrit and found at Mathura date from the time of Kanishka and another long literary 
compositions at Gimar in Saurashtra records the conquests of Shaka Satrap Rudradaman. 

Some of the notable Pvranas and Smriiis were composed or received their final form 
during the Gupta period. The Smritis of Yajnavalkya, Narada, Katyayana and Brihaspati 
most probably belong to this period. Yajnavalky'u-Smriti may be regarded as the official law 
book of the Guptas. Civil law and legal procedure were rapidly developing and the works of 
Narada, Katyayana and Brihaspati are devoted entirely to their discussion. In the field of 
/irthasasfra , it is probable that the Kamandakiya Nitisastra was written during this period. 

The Pvranas were an effective medium of popular instruction, kept up-to-date by con¬ 
stant revision. The number of Pvranas increased and sometimes several texts competed for a 
place among the recognised list of 18 main Pvranas , e.g., Srimad-Bhagavata and Devi- 
Bhagavata. Some of the Pvranas — Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Vishnu and Garuda —which 
were completed between the fourth and seventh centuries a.d., contain a brief account of the 
royal dynasties of northern India. % 

The intellectual activity of the Guptas elicited profound admiration of scholars both In¬ 
dian and foreign who visualised the period as almost what the Periclean Age was in the 
history of Greece and compared it with the Elizabethan and Stuart periods of England. The 
amazing literary brilliances of the period was brought about by political unity combined with 
material prosperity and liberal patronage of the Gupta rulers. This intellectual upsurge might 
have received stimulus from India’s contact with foreign land. Samudragupta was not only a 
patron of learning, but himself a ‘King of poets’. If the identification of Chandragupta II with 
the legendary Vikramaditya be accepted, whose court was said to have been adorned with 
nine gems, he must be regarded as one of the greatest patrons of learning. 

Kalidasa, the greatest poet and dramatist of Sanskrit, sheds lustre on the development of 
Indian literature. A resident of Malwa, Kalidasa was probably a contemporary of Chandragupta 
II or Kumaragupta I. His greatest epic, the Raghuvamsa, refers to the military exploits of 
Chandragupta II. Another epic poem is Kumar a-Sambhava, while Ritusamhara (description 
of the seasons) and Meghaduta (cloud-messenger) show him at his best in lyrical poetry. 
According to a modem European writer: 

Indian criticism has ranked Meghaduta highest among Kalidasa’s poems for 
brevity of expression, richness of content, and power to elicit sentiment, and 
the praise is not undeserved . .. To modem taste the Kumara-Sambhava ap¬ 
peals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, the brilliance ,of its fancy and 
the greater warmth of its feeling ... Though inferior in some slight degree to 
the Kumara-Sambhava , the Raghuvamsa may rightly be ranked as the first 
Indian specimen of the Mahakavya as defined by writers on poetics”. 
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Kalidasa’s genius as a dramatist found expresssion in Malavikagni ^ itra ^^^ eve ^ s . ' 

and Shakuntala, the last being so superb as to win the unstinted admiration*^ ^ 0 f naC 

translation. Vivid portraiture, elegant expression, apt similes and P aSS1 re f, e d atmosph^ 

distinguish his poems and dramas that lifts the mind into a sublime ana c 

of beauty and joy. . 

. w ere many other writers of 

Although somewhat eclipsed by the genius of Kalidasa, there we ofday) is a 

repute during the Gupta period. Shudraka’s Mrichchhakatika 1 V e blending of reali StTl 

social drama intespersed with fine humour and deep pathos. With» e Vishakhadatta’ 

and the romantic spirit, the play stands unique in Sanskrit dn ndragupt a Maurya on tfc 
play Mudra-Rakshasa dramatised the revolution which p aced cn f visha khadatta, is known 
throne of Magadha. Devi-Chandragupta, another political dram‘ prep0 nderate ov er 

from citations in later works. In Kalidasa’s dramas flights ot J* 8 f walism dominates o Ver 
realities, while in the plays of Shudraka and V i sh u a ^ adat ^ ourished Bharavi, the author 0 f 
reason and imagination. Towards the close °f perl ° of t he combat between Arj Una 

Kiratarjuniya, an epic poem depicting the Mahabharata « and dignity of 

and god Shiva in the garb of a Kirata. Bharavi s[P 0 ^ ° tin g the life of Rama, Bhatti 

served as a model for the Sisupalavadha of Magha. * Ravanava dha, popularly known 

warped the dry rules of grammar with fine literary 1texture ^ fl (love) and VairQm 

as Bhattikavya. Bhartihari’s three Satakas-on H arishena and Vatsabhafl 

(renunciation) are the best specimens 

contemporaries of Samudragupta and Kumaragupta, hav Buddhist schol 

Skill in indelible stone inscriptions.In “r ^TZ.dra.yak^a J 

ars—Chandragomin composed a oo g ’ , ‘WhatPanini’s Sutrasareto 

Amarasintha wrote the famous Sanskrit ^.'^f^j^^^phicaliiterature.’ The original 

pTayed arTimportant partTn “e literafure of the world. » has been translated into lift, 
languages of the world. 

T„ the field of mathematical and astronomical science the Gupta Age was adorned b,tk 

Indian astronomer to discover that the earth was a sphere andi rotated on tts £ f 
eclipse was due to the shadow of the earth falling on the moon. The nmque^m 
Aryabhata’s mathematical system was his emphasis on the principle of the p cej .. 
firs, nine numbers and the use of zero, now in use throughout the cmlts^o^^ 
nal was Varahamihira who divided astronomy into three branches Ta ( ^ 

mathematics), Hora (Horoscope) and Samhita (astrology). The last is per P 
portant, for Varahamihira extols the astrologer in the following terms U S ^ 
lamps and sky without the sun, is a king without an astrologer. Just like a ^ 
flounders on his way’. He wrote Panchasiddhantika , a treatise on astronomy 
and Laghujataka, works on astrology, and Brihat-Samhita a cyclopaedia 0 
ences like geography, architecture, physiognomy, metallurgy and so on. 

Varahamihira were well acquainted with the contemporary Greek astronomy a 

— 

* 
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rly contain many.Greek technical names Brah --- 

.' lbe maticianof the age, anticipated Newton bvd^ P V"° ther toons astronomer and 
1 of nature; for it is the nature of the earth to aft™ f'"? “ al ! thin S s fa " t0 ,he earth by 

The discovery of ancient texts dealing with me/" ^ ,M " 8S ”' 
manuscript, in Kashgar in 1890, proves that IndhT; d ' cm< \ Popularly known as the Bower 
,s well- The AshtangaSamgraha by Vagbhata I “ , owed kee " interest in medical science 
m Havamtakam, an annoymous manual of .T. ,c ( sum mary °fCharaka and Susmta, 

tf a styay u,yeclao f Palakapya, a treatise on the dk^^r , ' rmulas and prescriptions and 
^ent—show the knowledge of Indians in th P Hi!^ ephants » their diagnosis and treat- 
animal diseases. Agnostic and curative study of human and 

Chemistry and Metallurgy made striking 

the great Mahayana Buddhist philosopher is dUr * ng the Gupta period - Nagarjuna, 

tific chemistry. The existence of rustless Iron P’li CVC » t0 ^ ave ^ een rea * father of scien- 
onslaught of nature for over 1,500 years sh * a !^ at Mehrauli in Delhi which has defied the 
highest point of development during the Guptaperiod^ 6 SC,enCC ° f meta,,ur Sy reached its 

In philosophy, Sabarasvamin’s commentary nf u- 
period, unravelled many of the intricacies a J^ * ^mamsci-Sutras which comes early in the 

belongs to the end of the fourth century Sankhvt ^ ^ I ? e Hyayabhashya ofVatsyayana 
Isvarakrishna in his Sankhya-karika and the cnm of ph,loso P h y was expounded by 

written by Vyasa. The Lous BuddWs/^"Ptojaliwas 

Vasubandhu—andtheyarukuma/ijofArvasuraanHih n - U ! 8 '° Sa ’ Bud< *badatta and 
The writings of great Mahayana t acr 5 a n d n t r^ ' a ~ bd0rl8 t0 ^ Peri ° d ' 
Dignaga-were marked by polemic Z esf in "Ef T VaS “ bandhu and 

Advaita philosophy of Gaudapada and Sankara The Jaina nVa SyStem and anticipated 
. n M A, p , dna aanKara - rhe Jama canon was once more put in order 
by t e Councils at Mathura and Valabhi (313 A.D.) and by another Council at vLbhi (453 

A.D.j. 


Art and Architecture 


The three closely allied arts of architecture, sculpture and painting attained a high level of 
excellence during the Gupta period. The period witnessed the culmination of earlier tenden¬ 
cies and ushered in a new style in the movement of architectural types and forms. Numerous 
temples made entirely of brick have been found from Bhitargaon in Kanpur district to Paharpur 
in Bengal and Sripur in Madhya Pradesh. The brick temple at Bhitargaon is beautified with 
friezes of moulded bricks. The temple has a pyramidal roof and its outside walls are deco¬ 
rated with terracotta panels, depicting mythological scenes. Stone temples of the time are few 
in number. These small unimposing structures with square sanctuaries, small porticoes and 
flat roofs were executed excellently as the stones were held together without any kind of 
mortar. But the temple architecture of the later Gupta period exhibits a new style with high 
Sikharas (pinnacles) ancj extensive mandapas (halls), the best specimen of which can be seen 
in the Dashavatara temple at Deogarth which has a Sikhara of about 120 centimetres. It 
stands on a raised plinth, occupying the central square of the open terrace. Its doorway is 
beautifully carved and decorated and in front of it was a shallow porch which later developed 
ln to a pillared portico. Few monuments can equal such a high level of workmanship imbued 
with supreme feeling as the Gupta temple at Deogarh. In the history of temple architecture 
the Gupta period is the formative and creative age heralding the two important styles, Nagar a 
and Dravida which characterise the medieval temples of India. 
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Of (ho numerous stupas built during this period, the stupa at Mirpur Khas in 
Dlumwkh stupa at Sarnath and two stupas at Rajgir deserve special mention. The 
stupa is 39,5 metros in height and has four inches at the four cardinal points forthet^H 
images, 


The rock-cut architecture of the period is represented by two conventional typ e$ 
i'hajtya hall, /,<»,, the shrine proper and the vihara, i.e., the monastery. They are mostly^ 
at Atlanta, Idlora and Aurangabad, all within the former Hyderabad State and Bagh in Mad^ 
Pradesh, The most characteristic feature of the chait)’a is its emphasis on the colossal a v Ji 
inspiring image of Buddha seated between two standing attendants. The vihara was pla^ 
in the form of rows of cells round a central court. The most numerous vihara caves are to l 
found at Ajanta. While retaining the essential features of old, these caves are remarkable f 
the variety and beauty of the pillars as well as the fine fresco paintings with which the v\- a ^ 
and ceilings are decorated. 


it is in the domain of sculpture that the Gupta period marked an apogee ofdeveloping 
It struck a happy balance between the debasing sensuality of the Kushana period and th e 
symbolic abstraction of the early medieval period. It has been well remarked that if the schools 
of Bharhut, Sanchi and Mathura are marked by a sensual earthiness, and that of Amaravatiby 
' vital, excited movement, the Gupta sculpture suggests simplicity and serenity. The synthesis 
of the external form with the inner spirit apotheosises the Buddha images of this period. The 
reflective and tranquil mood of seated Sarnath Buddha, surrounded by an ornate halo and 
flanked by two small demigods, and radiating an aura of divine pleasure, marks the highest 
triumph of Indian art. The inspiration characterising the Buddha figure had a tremendous 
impact on Indian colonies in the Far East, where innumerable images bore distinct stamp of 
the Gupta art. This high quality marks also the figures of Brahmanical gods of Shiva, Vishnu 
and Varaha in the sculptured panels of temples. But while the Buddha images mark the con¬ 
summation of a spiritual quest, Brahmanical images are concerned with basic notions of 
creation, preservation and destruction. Vishnu, carved in relief at the entrance of a caveat 
Udayagiri, near Bhilsa, as a mighty boar to rescue the earth from the primeval ocean, conveys 
the impression of a mighty force working for good against the dark and sinister force. The 
best specimens of Hindu sculpture are to be found in the Deogarh temple containing effective 
Hindu mythological themes of Rama, Vishnu andNarayana. 


From the Gupta period a number of Buddhist bronze and copper figures have survived. 
A copper image of Buddha about 2.5 metre high, was found at Nalanda in Bihar. But the most 
impressive is the Sultanganj Buddha, 2.25 metre high, now in Birmingham Museum—a grace¬ 
ful figure dressed in a diaphanous cloak and radiant with vitality. Indian proficiency in met¬ 
allurgy is borne by the celebrated iron pillar of Delhi, near Qutub Minar, set up about 415 AD. 
by Kumaragupta 1 in honour of his father, Chandragupta II. 


In the art of painting, the Gupta age attained a high degree of proficiency. Though the art 
of painting was cultivated in India from very' remote times, the extant paintings are to be seen 
in the Bedsa caves belonging to the third century a.d. The specimens of Gupta paintings are 
preserved in the Ajanta caves in Hyderabad, the Bagh caves in Gwalior, the Sittannavasal 
temple in t‘uddukkottai and in the rock-cut chambers at Sigriya in Ceylon. The Ajanta caves 
adorned with best fresco paintings were constructed between the first and seventh century 


A.D. Among the 29 caves, paintings in six have the survived the ravages of time. The pictures 
of Ajanta are not frescoes in the true meaning; a fresco is painted while the plaster is still 
damp, and the murals of Ajanta were made after it had set. The walls were first covered with 
a coating of clay or cowdung and polished with a trowel. After it was dried the drawings m 
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w,l d outline the in various colours. After application of colours 

jj,epai nte S .. noitraiture nnH US ^ su ^i ects of these paintings arc threefold, rela¬ 

ting t0 ^.^Lees and flowers Of th nral, ° n ' TJl 1 uecora t<ve designs include infinite variety 
0 f anin 13 s > ... * e P° rtr ‘ ,ts tilc central figures are those of the various 

0 U ddhas an nf . rtra • 6 narrat,vc scenes mostly portray Jataka stories. The murals 

0 fAjanta vivi y panorama the whole human and natural drama. The princes in 

their palaces, a ir * re j* ls » coolies carrying the burdens over their shoulders, beg¬ 

gars, P easa " ts and ‘* scetlcs ’ ) lowering trees, beasts and birds—all bathed in mellowed 
light of so ness an re ineu e.egance are perpetuated in the dim walls of the caves by the 
ckilftil e 1Ca e an SO n Ciaftsmeil. Griffiths, who clnselv studied Aianta oain- 


tings 


observes: 


For the purpose of art education no better examples could be placed before an 
Indian student than those to be found in the caves of Ajanta. Here we have art \ 
with life in it, human faces full of expression, limbs drawn with grace and 
action, flowers which bloom, birds which soar, and beasts that spring, or fight 
or patiently carry burdens; all are taken from Nature’s book, growing after her 
pattern. 


The paintings at Bagh in Malwa epitomise the Ajanta school and in variety of design and 
execution have been rated as high as those of Ajanta. The paintings in the cave temple 
Sittannavasal in Pudukottai bear an indelible impress of Ajanta school. The paintings in the 
galleries of a rock-cut citadel perched upon the summit of a hill 180 metre high at Sigriya in 
Ceylon are of high metrit. Most of the paintings have perished but the figures of twenty-one 
apsaros, toying with flowers in languid poses, ‘are so freshly preserved that one can hardly 
believe that they were painted 1,500 years ago’. 


The Gupta art is the culmination of an established tradition which absorbed the classical 
art of Mathura and Amaravati. Its plasticity is derived from that of Mathura and elegance 
from that of Amaravati; yet the Gupta art has a distinctive feature of its own. 

The chief characteristics of Gupta art are refinement, simplicity of expression and reli¬ 
gious virtuosity. Instead of being tied to the dead weight of conventions, it struck a mean 
between the exuberance of the earlier schools and the bizarre symbolism of medieval art. The 
intellectual element dominates the Gupta art and leaves behind an ineffable joy sustained 
through its harmonious blending of beautiful objects with aesthetic taste. Rooted in the In¬ 
dian soil and showing tremendous vitality, the Gupta art influenced the arts of central Asia 
and the neighbouring island-Java, Sumatra, Cambodia and other islands in the east. 


Cultural Expansion 

During the Gupta period India did not live in political isolation; she maintained friendly 
intercourse with foreign lands both in east and west. Buddhism acted as a vital I,nk in the 
cultural relations between India and the Asiatic countries Numerous Chinese Buddhist monks 
visited India and many embassies were sent to China. ‘India has l.ttle affected Chtnese cul¬ 
ture except through Buddhism, but by this means it has exerted asubte influence whteh has 
permeated the whole of Chinese life and thought’. In A D. 379 Buddhism was declared the 
state religion in China. A number of Chinese Buddhist pilgnms-Fa-hten, Sun Yun, Hiuen- 
tsang and I Tsing—travelled widely in India betwen A.D. 400 and 700 ostensibly to procure 

Buddhist Manuscripts. 

India maintained active communication with the islands of the A^ipelag^Gunavann^, 
Crown Prince of Kashmir, converted the Javanese to Buddhism and d g 
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in 431 a.d. Numerous inscriptions prove that local kings of south-east Asia and l n(1 
adopted Hindu customs and made Sanskrit as their official language. Many Indians s ett N 
central Asia, among them Kumarajiva, the Buddhist philosopher who lived at Kuchj. 
he who explained the Mahayana philosophy to iiie people in China and translated as ^ 
106 Sanskrit texts into Chinese. Thus along with trade Indian culture permeated the 
pattern of life in south-east Asia. The Ajanta frescoes show that India had intimate 
course with Persia in the seventh century. The contact with the Roman empire which Pr ?' 
ably originated during the earlier period, was maintained and three missions in ^ ^ - ' 
361 and 530 to the Roman Emperors are mentioned. Gupta coinage bears unmistakable,^’ 
of Roman influence. 

Social Conditions 

By the beginning of the Gupta Age a strong Brahmanical reaction has set in against th 
dominance of Buddhism and Jainism. In the field of social life the movement manifest 
itself towards stratification of social division into four varnas with the Brahmanas gain^ 
sway over the others. During the same period the remarkable development of trade and j a 
dustry increased the material prosperity of the country. 

Caste System 

The age-old division of society into four Varnas with their respective occupations was 
generally observed during the Gupta Age. Professions were not rigidly determined by caste 
There are ample evidences to show how some Brahmanas followed non-Brahmanical profes¬ 
sions. But the majority of the Brahmanas followed religious and literary pursuits. The 
shatriyas were often seen following commercial and industrial pursuits. The Vaisyas were 
never a homogeneous group and the agriculturists, the merchants, the cattle-rearers, the smiths 
the carpenters the weavers, the garland-makers formed the bulk of the Vaisyas. Sudras gen¬ 
erally enlisted themselves in the army. But Yajnavalkya permits them to become traders 
artisans and agriculturists and they availed themselves of this concession 

Among the castes, Brahmanas and Kshatriyas occupied pre-eminent position The rela- 
tions beftveen the two castes were cordial. The rich Vaisya community was famous for its 
charitable disposition. The hospitals in Pataliputra and Magadha were financed by the charity 

r„; vaisyas were ° rganised int ° sunds ^ - 

chief among dien^^^he'chandalas^Th^y'werrrequired tolive* 011 ! S0C ’ et ^‘T 6 

approaching the city wall and market places they had’to strike a Ice „f * 8 " d 

to others to avoid their touch Again Fahien states th».'on e P f wood 3:1 a waralng 
do not kill any living creature nor drink intoxicating lin.^ r0USh ° Ut the Wh ° le coun,ry pe ° P ' 
exception is that of the Chandalas.” ^ ’ nor eat on ‘ ons > or garlic. The only. 

Slavery 

C1 , P ™° nerS °J War ' dcb “ rs u ” able t0 P»y 'hair debts or gamblers unable to pay off their 

slave and "a Br h" t0 , S aVei 7‘ Katya y ana declares that a Brahmana can never be a 

slave and a Brahmana offender is.simply to suffer banishment. The fate of the slaves de- 

pended upon the temperament of the individual owners. The emancipation procedure of slaves 

was interesting. If a female slave bore a child to her master, she was released from servitude. 
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71,15 probably explains 

family 

• J °Irove of part Won ofthe ^ ^ CharaC ! eristic feature of the Gupta society. The Smritis 
^ Sa ^hmana who had enfor rf ”* 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ et * me father. They exclude from Sraddha 

3 Partlt, ° n ° n WS fathCr against his wi,,; Sons had ec l uaI shares 

* n 1 nprtv Th * ° n rarC occas 'P ns t! 16 eldest son received a greater share in the 
father s P r °P / , e W1 ow usu ally received maintenance allowance if her husband was 
member o e *J°^ n ami ^ at ^ me °f his death. But if the husband lived separately, 
Yajnava 'ya an n aspati argue that she should be given her husband’s share as a life es¬ 
tate. But the re ormist school had made little progress as we find in the Sakuntalam, the 
property of a widow, having no son, was liable to escheat to the crown. Daughters, having 
brothers, had no share in father’s property. 

Marriage 

A girl was given in marriage before she attained her puberty. Smritis like those of Yajnavalkya 
a nd Narada chastise a father if he does not marry his daughter before she attained the age of 
puberty. But Vatsyayana recommends that at the time of marriage a girl should be aged enough 
so that she may have proper education. Shakuntala and Malavika were sufficiently aged at the 
time of their marriages. 

Marriage within the same caste was preferred and marriage was prohibited within certain 
degrees of relationship. Inter-marriages between different Vamas were hedged round with 
great restrictions. As in the Smritis, so Vatsyayana contemplates marriage as being normally 
settled by the parents of the parties. Under special circumstances, a young man could apply 
himself to win the girl of his choice by courtship or even by trickery and violence. Illustrating 
the Smriti rule, Vatsyayana allows the girl in some instances to select her husband. Vatsyayana 
has given account of different methods of courtship which lead to his description of the three 
forms of marriage, namely, Gandharva, Paisacha and Rakshasa. 

The Gandharva form of marriage is entirely an affair of love which consummates in mar- 
riage without the consent of the parents of the bride and the bridegroom, Marriage is to be 
solemnised by the bride walking thrice round a sacred fire. Vatsyayana recognises this form of 
marriage as ideally good. “Many daughters of kings and sages are reported to have been mar- 
riJby ’Z Gandharva form; and they are congratulated by their fathers.' The union of 
Shakuntala and Dushyanta is the best example of Gandharva form 

form of marriage a maiden was taken away by fraud or by some foul means. 1 he ear y 
™ liters Vasistha 

According to the Rakshasa form of mamag , , . t s :* : s tended with 

her house. Vatsyayana d “' a /“J^^f^teZTpopular fern ofmamage is. perhaps, 
happiness and is the result of mutual desire. selected bridegroom after 

Pralawa where the ft*, of the bnde^r -^"nJmany e, 
necessary rites and ceremonies. The literary 

amples of marriage being arranged in advance y paren existence 

Althou^i monogamy was the prevailing practice,' W^^^adevi 

of polygamy. Yajnavalkya had two wives. C»;' h “rone wife, 
and Kuberanaga. His son and successor, Kum g p 
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W,fC , • f onnd wife which exhibits those qualities of dedi Cat 

Vatsyayana draws a picture of the go whjch haye remaine d the ideal virtue 6(1 

service as well as sound household 8 db herhusban da n d is described by Kaiu" 
Hindu wives down to the present day. She is g friend in retirement J 1 

as the matron, counsellor withi reference: o J ^ofherhusband,honourherhusbj* 
dear pupil in fine arts. She has to look after th religious rites an d fa,,, < « 

friends, serve her father-in-law and mother ' 1 " m ’ et f c ® owards servants. Kanva’s advict^ 
company of disreputable women and is sy £ ,, |ace highlights the duties of a J° 

Shakuntala on the eve of her departure for her h , th ouzh ill-treated bv von- u t: 

“Serve your elders, treat your co-wives as your ear W 

band never go against him in anger, be extreme^ hon0 urabIe position of a hou?' 
puffed up in fortune; in this way o y oun j= their f am iH e s.” Katyayana declares thatth 

wife; the women who act otherwise are minister to her husband during his lifetim^ 

wife must never live apart from her husband, mus nte 

and must observe the vow of chastity after his death. On the 

maintained by the husband, while the Brihat-Samhita repeats Apastamba s penance f 0rthe 
husband’s desertion of his faultless wife. 

Besides to the comforts of her husband and his parents, re ations and Wends,, 

housewife had complete charge of domestic affairs. She kept the house cleMookedaft er 

worship of household deities, framed an annual budget and incurred the expenses accordingly, 
kept a store of provisions in the house, looked after agriculture, cattle and was expected,, 
have some knowledge of spinning and weaving. 

In the social and religious ceremonies of a king, the chief queen played a very significant 
role. On the obverse of the Asvamedha type of the gold coins of Samudragupta and his grand- 
son Kumaragupta I only the bust of the chief queen is there. By virtue of her intelligence and 
ability the queen could rise upto the head of the state. After the premature death of her hus¬ 
band, the Vakataka queen Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of Chandragupta II, had to rule the 
kingdom on behalf of her minor sons. 


The Widow 


The widow led a life of strict celibacy and self-restraint. The custom of Sati is occasionally 
referred to by Bhasa, Kalidasa and Sudraka in their works. When Goparaja died in the battle¬ 
field in 510 a.d. while fighting against the Huns, his wife immolated herself on his funeral 
pyre. But it was only on rare occasions that the widows became Sati during the Gupta period. 
The Chinese travellers maintain complete silence on the practice of Sati during the Gupta 
period. As a matter of fact, the widow In the Gupta Age, generally led a life of austerity pre¬ 
scribed by the Smritis. 


The remarriage of widows, though usually decried, was not absolutely forbidden. Amaral 
gives the synonyms not only for the punarbhu (remarried widows) and her husband, but also 
for a twice-born man having a punarbhu as his principal wife. But pur.arbhu’s social status is 
definitely inferior to that of a legal wife. She has been placed midway between the virgo 1 
(kanya) and the harlot; and between the queen (devi) and the courtesans (ganika). 


It appears from contemporary literature that there existed a class of courtesans (gf*®* 
who were renowned for their beauty and other accomplishments. But in general the courtesy 
were notorious for extorting money by their guiles. Occasionally, there were some courts 
of the better sort like Vasantasena (in Mrichchhakatika) and those of RagamanjaJ 
Chandrasena (in Dasakumaracharita) who united themselves with worthv men of their c 0 
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• nt' women is generally inferior to that of men. But a change was noticeable 
s — the 


, (H WOniwn 10 5vuvimi) mituui iu uuu ui men. dui a uiaugc ww — 

I |W st f U t r iod when Katyayana recognises woman’s right to her property. Women in 
i,t»i tl’^ j ,|j t j not lead a secluded life and some of them were highly educated and accom- 
l ie V°\<imdevi, wife ofChandragupta 1, exercised some influence over the administra- 
‘j s hcd- ^upta empire. The Vakataka queen Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Chandragupta II, 
1 |,K i • ,odom as regent on behalf of her minor sons. 

;>’ srl ‘ H8 

.ji u . people 

|,|h‘ 0 ., t j ie character of the people was marked by honesty and integrity. The Brahmanas 

', ( ’ s vvere distinguished for the purity and simplicity of their lives. Members ° * e 
and officers maintained a high standard of living. Contemporary literatures e 
loyal l ;UUl , *V nrv of summer-house surrounded by water and of fountain-houses as we as 
^ ll 'l V: n o’s bath and toilet (in Kadambari). Members of the royal family, nob es an 
lo' 1 "-' 0 us ed jeweller,’ made of gold while the poor people used jewellery ma e ° 
,’h^P 1 Le high level of Gupta urban culture introduced a refined, dehcate and ^ 
IndcoPP'' ^;‘“ metics . The literature of the period presents a picture of htghly sophtst, 

3 ft p l t0 ',! ttin o_not only by women but by men-folk as well. 

c #dt° ,le & 

organised and efficient administration of the Guptas led to 
^ e : 0 o U n P a ipuma, the imperial capital, was the hub of. 

«*» C3USe thira gold of slfh wfavers migrated from the ^ 
bthe economic life of the countty. 


^TilLe has been the mainS f ^^ °f S“sWh 

^sssss^sss^Si 

crops or stealing foodgrains. ^ cultivated by the owner himself. 

1 the Gupta period, the Stoned in fite Gunai^ph^ 

But in latge holdings like the eleven potak ^ ^ ^ sharecroppety- Smce agrtc 

owner hired labour for their cultivation g r jhat-Samhita deals ela ora y 

depends on the vagaries of ."«*'**% ^UWators. There were " m |he 

teorological observations lo provi e gut crops. Various crops were cu 0 f differ- 

Gupu period- the summer, peas and lentils, otlseeds of 

Ae periods, namely rice of several » 
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ent kinds, ginger, and other vegetables, pepper and other spices, medicinal and other h 
Varahamihira mentions detailed methods for the treatment of trees and plants in his B^S 
samhita —a science which finds mention in Kaulilya’s Arthasastra. 


Saffron was produced on the banks of the Sindhu as well as in Kashmir. Pepper, card^ 
and sandalwood were products of the Malaya hills in the Pandya country. Fruits were gro\y ^ 
orchards in Poonch and Mathura. Bairat produced a variety of rice, while Magadha gj* 11 
another fine variety with extraordinary fragrance. ^ 


Agrarian Problems 

Land was regarded as a very valuable piece of property and its transfer could be effected • 
the presence of the village elders. Landlords, not tilling their own lands, used to lease them* 11 ' 
tenants, the latter receiving as fruits of labour 33 to 50 percent of gross produce. 

The fallow and waste lands belonged to the state. In several villages, the State owned sm a || 
fields of cultivable land which the kings very often granted in charity. Sometimes the entire 
villages were given away in charity and the inhabitants were required to pay the donee the 
different taxes. But the state was the owner of only small plots of land in the villages. The 
ownership of cultivable land was vested in private individuals who could not be ousted by th 
state. • - 

Industries 

A number of industries were in a flourishing condition. Textile industry was developed to 
a great extent. From the Amarakosa we learn that there were different varieties of cloth as well 
as unbleached and bleached silk. Different weaving techniques were employed during this 
time as is revealed in the Ajanta. Banaras (Varanasi) retained its ancient reputation as the 
producer of the best silk garments. We find mention of prosperous guild of silk-weavers of 
Dasapura. 

Animal products like wool, skins, ivory, bones and feather were a source of industry fora 
considerable number of people. Amarakosa mentions synonyms for leather-fan, leather-bottle 
for containing oil, leather shoes and boots. Ivory works were used by the people for a variety 
of purposes. 

Mines were certainly worked in the Gupta period. The Amarakosa gives a comprehensive 
list of metals, including gold, silver, copper, iron, brass, tin, and lead. The regions of Udayana 
and Darel in the extreme north-west, Takka between the Beas and the Sutlej and Sindhu pro¬ 
duced gold and silver, while copper and iron were found in the tract between the Beas and the 
Sutlej. Copper was also found in Nepal and Kuluta (the Kulu country). Iron was widely used 
and blacksmiths occupied an important position in the rural community. The most eloquent 
evidence of the high degree of development which metallurgy attained in the Gupta period is 
the iron pillar of king Chandra which has undergone no corrosion despite the ravages of nature 
for centuries. 

The art of the jeweller seems to have reached a high stage of development. Vatsyayana in 
his Kamasutra includes rupa-ratna-pariksha and dhaturvidya in his list of 64 fine arts. The 
Brihat-Samhita mentions no less than 22 jewels including diamond, sapphire, emerald, ruby, 
beryl, amethyst, pearl, azure, topaz, moon-gem, opal, coral, besides agate and conch-shell. 
Jewels were used in the period for a large variety of purposes, even to ward off bad omens. 
Pearl industry was very popular as pearls were used for inlay work in the manufacture of 
ornaments. The Brihat-Samhita gives a long list of the names of pearl necklaces which rang® 
from those of one thousand and eight strings to one string. 
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jd Trade 

^nt varieties of cloth fooderati^ G - Upta helped the ex P ansion of internal trade. 
P '^f e nf internal trade. It was can-* Sa ^’ ^ u ^’ on anc * P rec i°us stones, were the main 

3ft ' C 6 h lliiavini Paithan Vidi« d 0 * ^ roa d s a nd ri-ver. Principal towns and cities like 
* r ° aCh ’K^ Prayaga Banaras, Gaya, Pataliputra,-Vaisali, Tamralipti, 

j( a usam » > a, an Peshawar were connected by roads. Reverine traffic 

vV as cam e g > the Brahmaputra, the Narmada, the Godavari, the Krishna and 
the Kaveri. 

Writing in the early p^t ofthe sixth century, Cosmas mentioned a number of most impor¬ 
tant tra mg s a ions o n la. e list comprises Sindhu (the port ofthe Indus delta), Calhana 
ptalyan on e eas em coast o Bombay harbour), Sibor (Chaul, situated 40 kilometres south 
0 f Bombay) an no esst an ive marts of Male (Malabar) on the west coast as well as Caver 
(jCaveripaddinam at the mouth of the Kaveri river). Tamralipti, situated at the head of the 
Gang a delta, became t e emporium of vast trade of eastern India across the seas. Many articles 
0 f trade were carried from it into the interior. 

foreign Trade 

The Gupta empire carried on an extensive trade with China, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, the 
Byzantine Empire, Persia and Arabia. The most famous ports for India’s international com¬ 
merce were Sindu, Kalyan, Chaul near Bombay, Kaveripaddinam, modem Puhar at the mouth 
ofthe Kaveri, Korkai and Saliyur of the Pandya country and Kottayam and Muziris (modem 
Cranganore) of the Malabar coast and Tamralipti. Ceylon (Sri Lanka) received a wide variety 
of commodities from India like textile goods, spices, sandalwood, horses and elephants which 
were again exported to other countries. India’s commercial relation with China was brisk. 
India exported precious gems, pearls, saffron and pepper to China. The most important com¬ 
modity imported by India from China was silk much of which was probably exported to the 
Middle east and Byzantine empire. 

India had a large volume of trade with the Byzantine empire. Justinian gives a long list of 
imports from India which included silk, cotton, spices, iron and ivory. The silk trade was 
monopolised by the Persians who exported it to the Byzantine empire. 

Guilds 

The organisation of trade and industry in guilds was a common feature ofthe Gupta eco¬ 
nomic system We have reference to guilds not only of merchants and bankers, but also ofthe 
manual workers like weavers, oilmen and stonecutters. These corporate bodies often func¬ 
tioned as banks since they received monetary deposits from the public which they invested in 
economic activities since they paid regular interests on these deposits. 

Elaborate rules were laid down for the organisation and function ofthe guilds. The affairs 
ofthe guild were managed by a President and a small executive committee of two, three or five 
persons. Membership was possible on monetaiy deposits and written agreements. Violation of 
the agreement was punishable by confiscation of property. 

Guilds were autonomous bodies, having their own rules, regulations and Dis¬ 

putes among their members were settled by their own execut.ve head 
state tribunals. Tlte king could intervene only when there was any AWM££ 
to cheat the state or to combine in a faction against the state. In case = cy fte gndd 
could raise a militia from among its own members to affor pro ec 10 

merchandise of its members. 
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The Mandasor inscription a * d moved from pla«j *° c r ption which states that the g uilJ Jj 
the guilds were often mobile an reflected j„ the ,nsc P t00 k to various pursuits o, h ' 
pects. The decline ofsilk ™ us and so me of tl,cm ° d sce ticism. At Basarh the anci 
sillc-weavers migrated to Basapu astrology ano and transport raerch 

than silk-weaving, such as arch ^ 8 int gui |d of ba" k ^ cjties in northern India. Gu^ 
Vaisali, 274 sealings wereft d 1 number of tow truct ion of assembly-^ 

with te “-^P^^fapublicUhl*' such as 

often carried wel i s> etc. yi B rihaspati, Katyayana ay 

-"—u, 

profit of the joint ven ^ reS ^, P * f his roflt a nd expelled. 

practised deceit was deprived of h p 

Capital, Labour, Loans distribution were prevalent during the Gupta 

The capitalistic methods of production and distf ^ was einp loyed for agriculture, 

oerild along with the traditional d » mes,,c J c f" b “ ure r were paid either in cash or a share of 
? T frv trade as well as for domestic service. Lab . al obligations of the master 

ftfgS. The Smritis laid down rules for for his master forfeited wages and wa 
Mdto servant. A servant failing to pet*™ kl te r reftlsin g !o pay wages to the servant 

liable,obesuedinacourtoflaw^oc^, ^ ^ ^ pay tbe san! e ( tat was* 

for the work performed was compelle y 

liable to pay a proportionate fine. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Loans were broadly of two types, thosc ‘ ording t0 Narad and Brihaspati, was 15 
were different rates of interest. ButThe non ^ f .J on(J caste (0 another, the lowest 

percent per annum. The rates of interest p_y the general rale Hat 

being paid by the Brahmanas. Mann and Yajnav^whtle la g 0 n the loan of 

the accumulated interest of deb, by die creditor from 

legal heir. , , 

Thus the economic life of the Gupta period shows nourishingconditionofa^cul^ 
industry arts and crafts. The state maintained an efficient and centralized admw ^ 
well asarich treasury which ensured the growth of agriculture, industry, trade ^ dc0 
The cultural achievement of the Gupta was a direct consequence of this economic prosp 

The Vakatakas 

After the fall of the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas were the most important power that do^ 
nated not only the Deccan but parts of central India as well. Like the Sungas, the Kanva^ 
the Satavahana rulers, the Vakatakas were Brahmanas. It is very difficult to determine 
original home owing to the absence of unimpeachable evidence. One view is that the Vaka 
hailed from a place called Vakata identified with Bagat in the former Orchha State. d u 
identification of Bagat with Vakata cannot be accepted as certain in the absence of cotfo ^ 
tive evidence. On the other hand, evidences are overwhelming in support of the view I ® ^ 
Vakataka came from the southern part of the peninsula. Several expressions in the V 
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inscriptions bear striking similarity with those used in ,i , 

s0 me of the hereditary ministers of the Vakatakas hni ?r' Cnr y >ttllavn 8 rn,Us - Moreover, 
^uth. But as far as epigraphic evidence is concrm . /" cd ) ro,n n P ,HCe Cllllt -'d Vnllurn in the 

the Nagpur district of Madhya Pradesh and the Akola dTstriS'ofllcrar^^ hCadC,UtUlCrS 

Vindhyasakti 

Vindhyasakti who probably flourished in the *h;.vt 
founder of the dynasty. He is mentioned in the />, . d ° f thc third ccntur >' A - D -» was thc 
puranas mention Vindhyasakti as a ruler of VidiTT™^ mscri P tion from Ajanta. Thc 
(Wtccted with Vidarbha, modem , t ^ B '' i,Sn " car Bho ' ,al ) a " d Purika 
burned no royal rides. h U. d'" 8 “ "' C Capi,al H ° 

indicalcs .bar he ruled over dTc Nagpur-Bcrar mgiorrlf CPi6raPhiC 


Pravarasena 1 


VinMi f0 HetX f o„K V V r’ft empirC WaS P ™° »»<> succeeded his father 

\,„dh asakrr. He is rhe only Vakataka ruler who assumed the title Samrai (universal mon- 

f y, , w,' Van ° US VediC SaCrifices ***** « well as four 

As\amcdhas. for thtch he must have led successful campaigns in different directions. He 

married his son Gautamrputra to a daughter of the powerful Naga king Bhavanaga of the 
Bharasna family that .held sway over considerable parts of central India. The matrimonial 
alliance must have strengthened his political power. 


The achievements of Pravarasena I were indeed remarkable. From the position of the king 
of a petty kingdom in western Central Provinces he built up a fairly big empire comprising 
northern Maharashtra, Berar, Central Provinces and a considerable part of Hyderabad state. 
Thc' iew that he exercised control over south India or over thc United Provinces or the Punjab 
is not supported by any evidence. 


Pravarasena had four sons of whom the eldest Gautamiputra predeceased his father. The 
second son Sarvasena became thc founder of a branch of the dynasty at Vatsagulma, modem 
Basin in the Akola district. Thc remaining two sons whose names arc not known, may have 
held pans of south Kosala and southern Maharashtra. 


Rudrasena I 

Pravarasena was succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena, thc son of Gautamiputra, in about 
335 a.d. The frequent mention of Bharasiva king Bhavanaga in the Vakataka records indicates 
that Rudrasena I had the powerful support of the Nagas of Padmavati. There is little evidence 
to show the extent of his kingdom. 

The division of the empire into four parts and the opposition of his uncles must have 
weakened thc Vakataka power for some time. But with the help of his maternal grandfather 
Bhavanaga, Rudrasena I once more established the prestige of the Vakataka power. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that Samudragupta in his victorious campaign to the south did not cross swords 
with the Vakatakas. Samudragupta may have thought it prudent not to provoke a war with the 
Vakatakas who might be of inestimable help to the Gupta ruler in subduing the kingdom of the 
powerful w estern kshatrapas. 

Rudrasena I was succeeded by his son Prithivisena I. He was a pious man and pursued a 
peaceful policy which brought happiness and prosperity te his people. He wisely refrained 
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Prabhavatigupta in marriage to the Vakataka crown prince Rudrasena II. Like his f ath 
Prithivisen! I was a Saiva. He shifted his capital to Nandtvardhana, modem Nandardfe^ 
Nagardhan, about 28 kilometres from Nagpur. 


Prithivisena was succeeded by his son Rudrasena II. Unlike his predecessors, who w ere 
Saiva, Rudrasena II became a devotee of Vishnu through the influence of his wife and h er 
father. Henceforth the Vakatakas became the subordinate allies of the Gupta rulers. The inf^ 
ence of the Gupta court increased perceptibly when Rudrasena II died after a short reign of 
five years and the administration was carried on by Prabhavatigupta as regent for her mino r 
son Divakarasena. 


Divakarasena met a premature death and was succeeded by his brother Damodrasen^ 
who, on accession, to the throne assumed the name Pravarasena II. Nearly a dozen copp er 
plates of this prince have been found in the different districts of Vidarbha such as Amaraoti ) 
Wardha, Betul, Nagpur, Chhindwara, Bhandara and Balaghat. He must have ruled for a period 
of 35 years (c. a.d. 420 to 455). He practically ruled over the whole of Berar, with the exclu- 
sion of its southern portion. He founded a new capital at Pravarapura identified by some with 
Pavnar in the Wardha district. 

Himself a Saiva, Pravarasena II was a liberal monarch extending his patronage to other 
religions as well. He-was a man of literary tastes and composed a Prakrit poem Setubandha in 
glorification of Rama. His work has received unstinted admiration of Sanskrit poets and rheto¬ 
ricians. 

Pravarasena was succeeded by his son Narendrasena in c. a.d., 455. He married the Kuntala 
Princess Ajjhita-bhattarika, the latter being the daughter of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman. 
According to official records his command was honoured by the kings of Kosala, Mekala (the 
country near Amarkantak hills) and Malava. As these regions had been under the influence of 
the Guptas whose contact over distant areas of the kingdom deteriorated in the second half of 
the fifth century, there is nothing improbable in the claim of the Vakataka king over these 
regions. Towards the close of his reign the Vakataka territory was invaded by the Nala king 
Bhavadattavarman who occupied for some time Nandivardhana, the former capital of the 
Vakatakas. Narendrasena, however, retrieved the fortunes of the Vakatakas and annexed a 
large part of the Nala kingdom, then ruling in Chhattisgarh and Bastar state 


Narendrasena was succeeded by his son Prithivisena II. He claims to have twice retrieved 
the fa len fortunes of his family. This probably refers to Prithivisena’s struggles with Harishena 
of Vatsagulma branch and Bhavadatta-varman of the Nala dynasty. He had also to fight against 
the Traikutaka king Dahra-Sena, ruling the southern Gujarat. Prithivisena II is the last known 
king of the main branch of the Vakataka dynasty. The Vatsagulma branch of the Vakatakas 
under Harishena conquered northern Vidarbha after the death of Prithivisena II “Thus ended 
the main branch of the Vakataka dynasty after a glorious rule of more than two centuries.« 
produced a series of illustrious rulers who were capable leaders of men, wise administrators, 
and liberal patrons of religion and learning. None of the kings after Pravarasena I assumed 
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imperial titles, but there is no reason to doubt that they maintained their independence even in 
the heyday of the Gupta rule” 14 p 

-phe Vatsagulma Branch of the Vakatakas 

The chance discovery of the Basim plates in 1939 unfolded before us the existence of this 
branch of the Vakatakas. The founder of this branch was Sarvasena a younger son of Pravarasena 
j, He made Vatsagulma, modem Basim in the Akola district of Berar, his capital. He may be 
placed between the period c. a.d. 330 and 55. He was a great patron of learning and was 
himself an author of repute. His Prakrit Kavya, named Harivijaya is praised by Dandin. He 
also composed Prakrit gathas, which were later included in the Satlasai. 

Sarvasena was succeeded by his son Vindhyasena, identified with Vindhyasakti II of the 
gasim plates. He pursued an ambitious foreign policy and annexed Kuntala (southern 
Maharashtra) to his kingdom. Vindhyasena’s dominion was fairly extensive which included 
southern Berar, - northern Hyderabad, and the districts of Nagar, Nasik, Poona and Satara. He 
was'probably a contemporary of Prithivisena I of the main branch. 

Vindhyasena was followed by his son Pravarasena II, who must be distinguished from his 
namesake of the main Vakataka branch. He had a short reign of aboul 15 years (c. 400 to 415 
a.D.) and was succeeded by his minor son eight years of age, whose name is not known to us. 
The ‘nameless’ king was succeeded by his son, Devasena, a pleasure-loving ruler. But he had 
the wisdom to entrust the administration of his kingdom to the care of a caffable minister 
named Hastibhoja, mentioned in glowing terms in the Ajanta inscriptions. Devasena may have 
ruled from A.D. 450 to 475. 

Devasena was succeeded by his son Harishena in A.D. 475, the most powerful ruler of the 
Basim branch. The Ajanta inscription mentions the names of several countries subjugated by 
Harishena. His sphere of influence extended over Gujarat, Malwa, southern Kosala, Andhra 
and Kuntala. Thus his supremacy was recognised throughout the Deccan extending from Malwa 
in the north to Kuntala in the south, and from the Arabian.Sea in the west to the Bay of Bengal 
in the east. Instead of incorporating all these territories to his kingdom, Harishena allowed 
them to enjoy full autonomy subject to their regular payment of tribute. The Vakataka king¬ 
dom, during the rule of Harishena, was at the zenith of its power and prestige. “In fact no 
contemporary kingdom was so extensive and powerful. Harishena must have been an able 
ruler, a skilful administrator, and a renowned general to render this achievement possible”. 15 

Harishena’s reign may be placed in the period A.D. 475-500. He was probably succeeded 
by his son, who may be presumed to have ruled down to c. A.D. 530. The decline and exit of the 
Vakatakas from the political scene was sudden as we find that the early Kalachuris overthrew 
the dynasty in A.D. 550. Presumably the Vakataka power became weak during the rule of 
Harishena’s successor. Dandin’s Dctsakumaracharita which records a living tradition about 
the last period of Vakataka rule, narrates that chaos and confusion reigned supreme in the 
kingdom and the country was invaded by the Kadamabas of Karnataka. The Kalachuris of 
northern Maharashtra and the Nalas of Bastar State absorbed most of the territories of the 
Vakatakas. In the east the Gangas, Somavamsis and Vishnukundins asserted their indepen- 


14. V. V. Mirashi, “The Vakatakas and other Contemporary Dynasties,” pp. 141-42 in A Comprehensive 
History of India, Vol. Ill, Part I. 

15. A. S. Altekar: The Vakatakas in New History of the Indian People, p. 123. 
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de .ce, while the Rashtrakutas rallied in the south. Thus after a rule of three hundred y e 
Vakatakas disappeared from the pages of history. ars, \ 

The Vakatakas were great patrons of art and literature. Sarvasena of the Vatsaguln^ 
composed a poem called Haravijaya. The Berar style of Sanskrit composition app ears j Ni 
flourished at the court of the Vakatakas of Vidarbha. It is to be noted that some of the m ° , v t 
cent caves at Ajanta with their brilliant fresco paintings were excavated during the rul^ fl ' 
Vakatakas. °% 
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Out of this welter of political disintegration emerged Yasodharman, a man of exceptional 
ability who not only defeated the Huna chief Mihirkula but also defied the effete Gupta 
empire. The early history of Yasodharman is shrouded in obscurity and whatever we know 
about his meteoric career is gleaned from a single record, engraved in duplicate on two pil¬ 
lars at Mandasor, in Malwa. He probably belonged to the Aulikara family, whose members 
ruled in Malwa, first as independent chiefs, and then as feudatories of the Guptas about the 
middle of the fifth century A.D. According to the official version Yasodharman’s sway ex¬ 
tended over a wide area bounded by the Himalayas in the north, the Mahendra mountains 
(Ganjam district) in the south, the Brahmaputra river in the east and the ocean in the west. 
Hie official panegyric goes to the extent of declaring that he conquered countries which were 
not possessed either by the Guptas or the Huna. 

The historical truth from this garbled version seems to be that Yasodharman was undoubt¬ 
edly a great conqueror who became famous in history by freeing Malwa and the neighbouring 
region from the Huna Chief, Mihirkula. This spectacular achievement enabled him to aggran¬ 
dise himself at the cost of the Guptas. But the flashing brilliance of this singular personality 
who rose and fell like a meteor between A.D. 530 and 540, did not leave any heir to emulate 
him; therefore, his empire perished with him. 

Later Guptas 
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empire and, therefore, contracted a marriage 
ter with Adityavarman, son of Harivarman i 



Kumaragupta decisively defeated the Maukhari king, Isanavaramana in 554 A.D. The result of 
this victory was far-reaching as it paved the way for the rise of the Later Guptas by eliminating 
the pretensions of the Maukharis to the central Gangetic valley. Kumaragupta advanced up to 
Prayaga where he died. 

Kumaragupta’s son, Damodaragupta, also fought the Maukharis who may have been led 
either by Isanavarman or by one of his sons. It was a grim battle in which Damodaragupta lost 
his sons. Damodaragupta lost his life without achieving any decisive victory over the Maukharis. 

Damodaragupta’s son, Mahasenagupta achieved signal successes in the beginning of his 
career. As a sort of counterpoise to the Maukharis, he allied himself with the rising Pushpabhuti 
dynasty by giving in marriage his sister to Adityavardhana, the grandfather of Harsha. A spell 
of anarchy in Bengal about 575 A.D. must have emboldened Mahasenagupta to attack Kamarupa 
or Assam where he defeated its ruler, Susthitavarman. But fortune proved fickle as he soon had 
to face two tremendous invasions. The Chalukya king, Kirtivarman, who ruled from A.D. 567 
to 597 subdued Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and Magadha. The Tibetan ruler, Strong tsam-gam-po 
(A.D. 581-600) led a victorious campaign into central India which usually denotes Bihar and 
sometimes also Uttar Pradesh. This raid must have considerably weakened Mahasenagupta 
and his Maukhari adversaiy, Sarvavarman succeeded in making himself master of at least a 
part of the kingdom of Magadha. Mahasenagupta, therefore, retired to Malava where too his 
power was questioned by the Kalachuri King, Sankaragana. The Later Gupta ruler was pushed 
eastwards to Vidisa where he spent the rest of his days until his death in A.D. 601. The Kalachuris 
occupied Vidisa in A.D. 608-9 and the Maitrakas Ujjain in A.D. 616-17. 

Mahasenagupta’s two sons, Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta found refuge at Thanesvar 
and became companions of Rajyavardhana and Harshavardhana. Kumaragupta predeceased 
his younger brother Madhavagupta without having played a significant role in the annals ofhis 
family. But in the Apshad inscription Madhavagupta has been given his due place as Harsh * 1 
invested him with the Government of Magadha in the latter part ofhis reign. Thus for nearly 
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jf a ccntuo' l,K Latu C,uptus wcrc overshadowed by Harslui’s ovcrlordship in northern 

T* W " s »y bis son, Adilyuscnsi in 

pbO ' vix .\ Hhoaavnrmair thoi t* T ! ra ^ aa,K * & avc h‘ s daughter in marriage lo the 
i>b»n k ‘"b 1,Ute s J»bghtcr Vatsmlcvi, «,o grand-daughter or AdUyasena, 

l K |! , L , q u . ’ . lc ,n, 'b ,,non 'al alliances go lo prove the prestige and status 
ioV ed by the Later Guptas in eastern India.. it 

. __ ume <1 1 * 


1 J H 

Adi 1 - asena ''® s ^ ^ n 8 anc * over an extensive kingdom. His inscriptions 

foil ltd at / p isa ‘ fVnn ' ? mctrcs noi ‘ih-cast of Nawada in Gaya district), at Shahpur 
mO kil° nK ' tres 0 1 lai )’ nn d °n Mandaragiri (11 kilometres south-east of Banka in 

(he Bhagalpt ir district) suggest that south Bihar formed an integral part of his dominion. He 
also nuide himse ™as °r o t \e cential Gangctic-valley and his kingdom included large parts 
of Uttar Pra '• / cr * tc t oath ot Hat sha, Adityasena was the first ruler, who could claim to 
have establis le an a -noithem-lndia empire, now with Magadha as the centre. His empire 
included a large part ot northern India extending from the Ganges in the north to the hills of 
Chota Nagpur in the south, along the river Gomati in the west to the Bay of Bengal in the 
cast .” 1 His reign came to an end in 675 A.D. 


The three successors ot Adityasena—Devagupta, Vishnugupta and Jivitagupta II—were 
evidently rulers of some consequence. Jivitagupta II probably extended his authority to some 
territory on the banks ot the Gomati which once formed part of the Maukhari kingdom. But 
sometime in the second quarter of the eighth century A.D. Jivitagupta II appears to have per¬ 
ished fighting Yasovarman of Kanauj. 

Thus disappeared the Later Gupta dynasty who from feudatories of the Gupta emerged as 
the residuary legatees of the extinct empire. The centre of gravity again shifted from Magadha 


to Kanauj. 


The Maukharis 

The Maukharis were a very ancient tribe belonging to the third and fourth centuries b.c. 
Vamana and Kaiyata—the famous expositors of the Panini’s system of grammar take the term 
Mukharya as a patronymic, signifying the descendants of Mukhara. According to another scholar, 
it was the surname of a person meaning leader, and his descendants came to be known as 
Maukharis after him. Bana also considers Mukhara to be the progenitor of Grahavarman’s 
line. 

The line of Maukhari chiefs with the title of mahasenapati was well-known in the middle 
of the third century A.D. as has been proved by the discovery of three short inscriptions in the 
Kotah state. A line of three Maukhari kings—Yajnavarman, Sardulavarman and Anartavarman— 
was said to have ruled as feudatories of the Guptas in the neighbourhood of Gaya in the sixth 
century A.D. They are known from three inscriptions found in the Barabar and Nagarajuni Hill 
caves near Gaya. But the most important branch of the Maukharis which ultimately became 
more powerful ruled in Kanauj. 

The first three kings of the branch of the Maukharis—Harivarman, Adityavarman and 
'svaravarman—who flourished during the first half of the sixth century A.D. were feudatories 
ofthe Gupta empire and assumed the simple title maharaja. Isvaravarman’s Jaunpur inscrip¬ 
tion refers to his conflict with the Andhras which probably proved indecisive. The first three 
idlers were matrimonially allied with the Later Guptas. 


' Sinha B.P., Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha (1954), p. 301. 
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Isvaravarman’s son, Isanavarman, who succeeded his father was the first ruler to es^,. 
an independent kingdom by assuming the title 

almost coincides with the downfall of the Gupta empire The Haraha ,nscri pt on cl airris A 
Isanavarman defeated the Andhras, Sulikas and Gaudas. Isanavarman SJ tt military achj^J 

mentwashischastisementoftheGaudaswhichbroughthim in ocon ic ^® r ^uptat 

a conflict which continued for successive generations. Isanavarman was defeated by K Uni 
Gupta and the latter pushed his territory as far west as Prayaga. The Andhra king defeated k 
Isanavarman was probably Mahavavarman I of the Vishnu-Kundin dynasty. Sulikas may 
sonably be identified with Chalukyas but their identification with the Mulakas, the Chol aS)th ' 
neighbours of the Andhras and the inhabitants of the south-east coast along Kalinga, Vld arb ^ 
are not placed beyond the realm of possibility. 


Isanavarman was succeeded by his son, Sarvavarman who avenged his father s defeat at 
the hands of the Later Guptas by annexing Magadha to his hereditary kingdom of Kanauj. Hj s 
kingdom may have stretched to the northern fringes of the Vindhyas. A possible allusion to 
Maukhari suprem’acy in Bundelkhand during his time may be sought in the Baraha copp er> 
plate of Bhojadeva dated A.D. 835-36. Sarvavarman also fought against the Hunas and held 
them in check as the Vardhanas were not strong enough at this time. He ruled an extensive 
kingdom which included Magadha in the east and touched the eastern boundary of Thanesvar 
and from the foot of the Himalayas it approached the Vindhyas in the south. His several coins 
his Asirgarh and Nalanda seals all point to an eventful and long reign (c. A.D. 560-5 to 585) 

Avantivarman who succeeded his father Sarvavarman inherited an extensive domain. He 
enjoyed full imperial titles and issued numerous coins. Avantivarman who was contemporaiy 
of Prabhakravardhana reigned for a period of fifteen years from circa A.D. 585 to 600. 


After Avantivarman’s death the throne of Kanauj passed to the rightful heir Grahavarman 
But the latter’s younger brother Suva or Suvrata who had been appointed the governor of 
Magadha by his father, declared his independence. The division of the ancestral domain proved 
fatal as Magadha never acknowledged the suzerainty of the Maukharis. Grahavarman married 
Rajyasri, daughter of Prabhakarvardhana around A.D. 603-4. This important matrimonial alii- 
ance between the two powerful houses of the Maukharis of Kanauj and the Vardhanas of 
Thanesvar proved momentous during this period. This drove the Later Guptas who had been 
ingratiating the Vardhana favour, to an entente with the Gaudas. Devagupta of Malwa ad¬ 
vanced against Kanauj just at the moment when Prabhakaravardhana had died. Grahavarman 
was assassinated sometime in 606 a.d., Kanauj was occupied and Rajyasri was thrown into 


Thus the imperial Maukhari dynasty came to an end. The Maukharis were staunch 
Brahman,sts and the rise of the new centre of political power was due to their achievements 

* 'r » 136 l unquestl0l,ed s “P"»™cy over the whole of modem Uttar Pradesh and a large 
part of Magadha. 


The Maitrakas of Valabhi 

endured 3 '^! tt^TrT ° Ut ° f the Gu P la the kingdom of Valabhi 

chief Bhatarka fmmHM d ' ^T 8 fl * ,e ' g " of B “dhagupta (c. a.d. 477-SOtt), the Mail* 
chief Bhatarka founded a new dynasty at Valabhi (Wala near Bhavnagar). 

A large number of records of this family have come to light which besides yielding a string 

—s::;", e r r° ricai vaiue - ^ 

assumed the humble title of senapaU. The third member of the Maitraka dynasty, DharaseM 
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l’s brother, Dronasimha, called himself maharaja and his Gupta contemporary, Narasimhagupta, 
vvas astute enough to accept the new status of an erstwhile feudatory. On the basis of Valabhi 
inscriptions Dronasimha s reign should be placed between c. a.d. 500 and 520. 

Dronasimha was succeeded by his brother Dhruvasena I who paid nominal allegiance to 
the Gupta emperor. Dhmvasena’s earliest known grant is dated a.d. 525 and he ruled for at 
least twenty-five years. Dhruvasena 1 was probably succeeded by his younger brother Dharapatta, 
who died after a brief reign. DharapaUa’s son and successor, Guhasena ruled for about eleven 
years from A.D. 559 to 570. His wealth, prowess and good government are testified by his 

records. 

Guhasena was succeeded by his son Dharasena II whose known dates range between 
a .D. 571 and 590. A single copper plate reveals the existence of a family called Garulaka 
whose king Sinhaditya acknowledged the authority of the Maitrakas. Dharasena II’s son and 
successor Siladitya I Dharmaditya was the same devout Buddhist king who is called Siladitya 
of Mo-la-po (Malwa) by Hiuen Tsang. He ruled approximately for twenty-five years. Towards 
the end of his reign, Siladitya I appeared to have shared power with his brother Kharagraha I, 
the latter in c. A.D. 610 declared independence. Taking advantage of the political confusion 
caused, on the one hand by the Kanauj campaign of Devagupta and the Vardhanas, and on the 
other, by civil wars among the Chalukyas, the Maitrakas occupied Ujjain until it was recov¬ 
ered by Pulakesin II. Siladitya I was succeeded by his brother Kharagraha I in c. a.d. 615 who 
maintained intact the fabric of the Valabhi kingdom. 

Kharagraha I and his son Dharasena Ill’s reign were brief as the next ruler, Dhruvasena II 
Baladitya issued his first copper-plate grant in A.D. 629. Dhruvasena II was a contemporary of 
Harsha for the whole duration of his reign from A.D. 629 to 640. Harshavardhana of Kanauj 
attacked the Maitraka ruler who having suffered reverse at the hands of Harsha took shelter 
with Dadda II of Broach in A.D. 632. But Harsha was astute enough to secure the safety of the 
western extremity of his empire from the Chalukya menace by giving his daughter in marriage 
to the Maitraka king, Dhruvasena II. Moreover, Harsha granted certain parts of Malava, which 
he had captured in the course of his western campaign, to Dhruvasena II. ‘Harsha thus created 
an area of suspicion between the Maitrakas and the Chalukyas, fulfilled Dhruvsena’s aspira¬ 
tion to recover the territory he had lost, and won for himself a friendship all the more valuable 
for its timing.’ 2 

The next ruler of Valabhi was Dhruvasena II’s son, Dharasena IV whose known dates 
range between A.D. 645 and 650. He assumed, for the first time in the history of the Maitrakas, 
full imperial titles and called himself a Chakravarti. His reign was the high watermark of the 
history of the Valabhi kingdom. He was Harsha’s contemporary for a brief period. His reign 
also witnessed the decline of the Chalukya supremacy which received a severe jolt after the 
death of Pulakesin II in A.D. 642. Two of his land-grants, dated A.D. 648, were issued from 
Bharukachha or Broach, which may show that he conquered a part of the Guijara kingdom in 
the course of a victorious military campaign. The great poet Bhatti who lived at his court wrote 

his celebrated Kavya. 

Dharasena IV’s death was followed by a period of confusion and the imperial crown re¬ 
versed to the family of Siladitya I. It was Siladitya III (A.D. 662-684) who restored the fallen 
fortunes of the Valabhi and occupied the Gurjara kingdom for a brief period The four kings, 
named Siladitya (IV-VII) who succeeded Siladitya III alias Vajrata were all related as fat er o 


2. Devahuti, D., Harsha : A Political Study, p. 54. 
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son and spanned the period from A J) 690 I to’ “J^aWdlring A.D. 725-735^0^* 

V that the Arab invasion took place. In the cou ■ heean to issue or* ^ r 4 

destroyed the city of Valabhi and Madina V an continued to nilffo^S 

Khetaka and other placesand n °‘ ako taown as Dhruvabhata, was the bestu^ 

half a century after that event Sdadnya VII kn came * m % 

king who was on the throne in A.D. 76b-/ana incju.t j Fiet % 

long afterwards. “The destruction of Valabhi is an event around whtch there hangs more** 
a mystery.” 
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Chapter 13 


tfarshavardh 

Kanauj 


ana of Thaneshvar and 


and the emergence ofanumblr of "jj ,C.depenSem k 1 nedo° Wnf h " ° f g "* t ' 0upta cmpire 
, e ft by fteGuptas. BW , h e seven* century a. d . vacuum 

na 


'e t ^ j^.e But the se venth cmm^AD^wh'ichTeraTded th * popp ^* 

ushered in a sort of political stability in north India re ' 6 " of 1 ' larshavardha, 

A study of Harsha’s reign a d fiOfi-47 \c 

plethora of source materials. ’The records-coinrand 6 ; I" 4 "”' beCause of comparative 
predecessors, the Imperial Guptas by " arsha a " d his 

the Maukharis, the Maitrakas, the Guriaras the rh a i„p P I'? S “ Cb “ the Latcr Guptas, 

rr 1 -? 

Yu-ki, afford an interesing glimpse oi 

a predilection for Harshafbut tlris dicLot lead him'to exted Wspan-onono 12 ' 1 *^ U<!n ^ SanS ba< * 
account of India and her people. The Life written by two of Hiuen Tsang’s disciples'ffid'liand 
Yen-tsang is complementary to the records and throws light on various aslts ofTn^'l r 
the seventh centuiy. Lastly, Harsha’s biography entitled Harshachmta, written by his !ourt 
poet Banabhatta, gives us a realistic picture of contemporary life and many facts a Jut Harsha’s 
career and achievements despite obvious exaggerations and.panegyrics typical of the H™, 
When all the sources are utilised our knowledge of the events of the’rdgn of Harshafo 
surpasses in precision that which we possess respecting any other early king excepting 
ChandraguptaMauryaandAsoka .” 1 y 8> eptng 


According to Harshacharita, the predecessors of Harsha were all rulers of Thanesvar of 
Srikantha in eastern Punjab. The kingdom was founded by Pushpabhuti, probably a contem¬ 
porary of the early Imperial Guptas. The kingdom remained in obscurity till the last quarter of 
•the sixth century A.D. when its first three kings—Naravardhana, Rajyavardhana I and 
Adityavardhana—who ruled between A.D. 505 and 580 were probably feudatory chiefs, ac¬ 
knowledging the supremacy either of the Hunas or of the Guptas. 


*' Smith, V., Early History of India (4 th Edn.), p. 384. 
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'ON 


Adityavardhana’s son, Prabhakaravardhana, was the fust rulci of the dynasty t 0 a$s Uni(; 
the full imperial title paraina bhatiaraka maharajadhiraja. ana 
with several victories He describes him as 'a lion to the Huna dee,» burn mg feve „ 
of Sindhu, a troubler of the sleep of the Gurjara king, a b >"®“ s ' c ' “ h ' h s 

lord of Gandhara, destroyer of the skill of the La.as, an axe tothe 

tai wfSc tthat he was an ambitious ruler who 

suddenly became seriously ill and when Rajyavardhana returned victorious he received fl* 
sad news of the demise of his father. Distracted with grief, Rajyavardhana was about to re . 
nounce the throne in favour of his younger brother, Harshawhen^ 
disaster resolved the apparent dilemma. This was the defeat and death of G^avannan M aukhari 
at the hands of Devagupta, the king of Malava, and the imprisonment of his wife Rajyasri. 

Immediately on receipt of this news, Rajyavardhana proceeded with a force of 10,000 
cavalry', leaving the kingdom in charge of his younger brother Harsha. ajyavardhana de¬ 
feated and killed Devagupta at Kanauj with surprising ease, but he himself was murdered by 
the king of Malava’s ally, Sasanka the king of Gauda, who seduced the former with the offer of 


his daughter’s hand. 

On hearing the news of his brother’s death, Harsha swore vengeance against Sasanka and 
embarked on an extensive military campaign. The ambitious venture was crowned with suc¬ 
cess as Rajyavardhana’s death intragic and questionable circumstances evoked commisseration 
for Harsha as well as owing to his alliance with Bhaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa. The 
alliance with Bhaskaravarman, the ruler of Kamarupa gave Harsha both the psychological and 
the strategic advantage over Sasanka. 

Probably half-way between Thanesvar and Kanauj Harsha met his cousin Bhandi and learned 
of Rajyasri’s release and her flight to the Vindhyan forest. Leaving Bhandi in charge of the 
army with instructions to advance against Sasanka, Harsha himself set out in search of her 
sister and found her when she was about to immolate herself. Then he went back, accompanied 
by his sister, to his camp stationed along the bank of the Ganges. On his arrival at Kanauj, 
Harsha found it in a state of confusion deprived as it was of any male heir to the unfortunate 
Maukhari king Grahavarman and of the refusal of the widowed queen to assume the responsi¬ 
bilities of rulership. On Bhandi’s advice, the Kanauj ministers exhorted Harsha to assume 
authority, but he modestly declined. But Harsha found it hard to resist the advice of the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, who advised him to assume power without any royal insignia or 
an imperial title. Therefore, Harsha took office under the name Kumara Siladitya only to as¬ 
sume royal dignity as soon as he felt strong enough to do so. Mastery of Kanauj must have 
greatly enhanced Harsha’s power and prestige and he transferred his capital from Thanesvar to 

Kanauj. 


CONQUESTS OF HARSHA 

Strengtheneed by his hold over Kanauj Harsha started his eastward march, traversing the re¬ 
gion that lay between Kanauj and Gauda. Having won the allegiance of petty rulers thro 1 ^ 
whose territories he passed Harsha ultimately reached Gauda and avenged his brother ^ 
by inflicting a defeat on Sasanka. According to Hiucn Tsang, after six years ot warfare, 
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subjugated the ‘five Indies’ or the ‘five Gaudas’ (according to the Chinese variant) den J" 
Sarasvata (eastern Punjab), Kanya-Kubja, Gauda, Mithilaand Utkala. Marsha must have gai ' n & 
mastery over Magadha in the beginning of his aggressive career when he was proceed^ 11 
Pundravardhana to have an encounter with Sasanka: It is to be presumed that all the territ 0r - to 
lying between Kanauj and Pundravardhana were subjugated by Harsha. His sovereignty 
Ayodhya is proved by the discovery of Siladitya coins found at Bhitaura in Faizabad distrj^ 
The holding of sixth quinquennial religious assembly at Prayaga in which Hiuen Tsang^ 1 
present points to the fact that Prayaga formed part of Harsha s empire. Sravasti s inclusion 
his kingdom is proved by Madhuban inscription which records grant of land in that city. ^ 
fact that in his progress to east India, Harsha stopped at Kajangala (Rajmahal district), fj 
nishes another proof of the extension of his jurisdiction. The eastward march from Kanauj 
culminating in the battle of Pundravardhana must have resulted in the containment of Sasanka 
as well as secured for Harsha the allegiance of several rulers through whose territories he 
traversed. But at least up to a.d. 620 Sasanka was able to retain a sizeable kingdom in Bengal 
but his death in the same year exposed the kingdom to Harsha’s aggression. About a year after 
Sasanka’s death, Harsha arrived in Gauda for the second time and annexed to his kingdom the 
rich districts of Samatata, Tamralipta, Kamasuvama, in addition to Pundravardhana, which he 
already had. 

Harsha was alive to the necessity of consolidating his hold over the region west of Kanauj, 
which had formed part of his paternal kingdom of Thanesvar. He undertook a march of inspec¬ 
tion and consolidation through the districts mentioned by Hiuen Tsang—of Kapitha (modem 
Sankisa), Ahichchhatra (the eastern Rohilkhand), Govisana (near Kasipur), Brahmapura 
(Garhwal and Kumaon), Matipura (modem Madawar), Srughna (modem Sugh), Thanesvar, 
Mathura, Pariyatra (north of Jaipur), Satadra (Sirhind), Kuluta (Kullu), Jalandhara and China- 
bhukti (in eastern Punjab). By a.D. 612 Harsha had included all the countries from Pundra 
(north-western Bengal) in the east to the river Beas in the west in his kingdom. 


In a florid style Bana has described Harsha’s victory over Sind which extended well up to 
the point of the confluence of the Punjab rivers. Harsha’s western campaign against the Maitrakas 
of Valabhi was conducted in A.D. 630. The subjugation ofValabhi was considered essential as 
it might serve as a bulwark against the nascent power of the Chalukyas. Harsha succeeded in 
detaching the Maitraka king Dhruvasena II from the orbit of influence of the Chalukyas by 
giving the hands of his daughter in marriage to him. The matrimonial alliance with the Maitraka 
king was an act of great political astuteness on Harsha’s part as it assured the safety of the 
western extremity of his empire. Not only did Harsha bind the Maitraka ruler with the m atrl " 
monial chain, but also restored certain territories in Malava, which he had conquered in h ,s 
march to Valabhi. But his ultimate aim of conquering the Chalukya kingdom met with faij ure 
when its king Pulakesin II successfully repulsed Harsha’s formidable thrust on his domin' 011 
The battle which took place on the bank of the Narmada was the most memorable from 
point of view of the display of tactics in elephant warfare as both the potentates possess 
solid phalanx of elephant corps. 

, His 

Harsha’s Orissa campaign which lasted up to A.D. 642 must have started around on- 
victories in Orissa were confined to northern and central areas of that province. Hiuen I s 
names them as Wu-tu, i.e., Odra and Kung-yu-to or Kongoda. While Odra in the north c0 ^ 
prised the modem districts of Midnapore, Balasore and Cuttack, Chhatarpur and Ganjam ^ or ^ 0 f 
part of Kongoda. Some scholars assert on the basis of an inscription found near the vil| a £ ^ 
Gaddemane in the Shimoga district of Mysore, that Harsha advanced up to far south. 8^ a 
most modem view is that the inscription commemorates a battle between the Cha u 
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arsha and the Pallava Mahcndravat , Z ^”'«■- 

Harsha’s suzerainty over Nepal on th? bas s O ?" other erroneous bdk of T'", Sila<%a 
A iasuvamian, cannot be sustained on valid USC ° f 1 *• Harsba 

Harsha s kingdom, therefore comnris H • 

eas ,em Punjab almost the whofe of £ presen, m unrp 8C , 08raphical Sinology, ponion of 
c ,ading Kongoda or the Ganjam region. He aTm d a ^e? h - Bihar ' Bcn ^' a " d ^"in- 
succeeded in extending his empire up to the river Nal 'a L 8 "^ 0fthe whole QOUn,ry bm 
Orissa in the south-east. The rulers of Guiarat L a ln the ^-west and to nonheni 
pained outside his boundary though its ruler resnd' hi 'T WCTC hiS allies ' while Kashmir re- 
and the forcible acquisition of the Buddhist relic ms "' S '"' EhL Except for a visit t0 Kashmir 
any further political connection with that i a „H J.C A ' D,) Harsha does n0 < sc ™ to have had 
Harsha’s empire included several uated 1'.^°^ T?** “ is pui * lik ^' lbat 
the Jamuna, Harsha’s empire did nm ex end hevo a ? ° f the T °«* *« of 

HARSHA’S ADMINISTRATION 

Harshas administration was based largely on his magnetic personality as well as on his be¬ 
nevolent attitude and ceaseless exertion. An indefatigable worker, Harsha believed in personal 
supervision over minute details. Hiuen Tsang pays eloquent tribute to Harsha’s industry. ‘He 
forgot sleep and food in his devotion to good works.’ ‘He was indefatigable and the day was 
too short for him.’ He kept himself in touch with people by undertaking frequent tours of 
inspection and made charity grants and issued official royal charters on such occasions. The 
regular five-yearly assemblies held at Prayaga and the periodic assemblies of various kinds 
attended by subordinate kings and common people provided Harsha with another source of 
contact with his subjects. 

It is veiy difficult to give a concrete picture of Harsha’s administration on lhe bas ' s af 

incomplete data furnished spasmodically by Hiuen Tsang and Bana. Harsha controlled the 
mpieie aaia rumis f central ministry and a secretariat comprising 

machinery of government with the Wp of » by an advisory council caW 

vanous departments. Hars a was central ministry were heads of departments such 

Whi'f. m ° S '";" e ^rdtr their Naming and wisdom acled only as 
as army, revenue, public welfare, som qualifications most of the central ministers 

mantrins or counsellors. Along with P mah a-sandhMgrah-adhikrita was the important 

were expected to possess military skill. 0 f interstate relations, he was required.to 

°fficial, as besides the minister of peace an or obably assisted by some lesser sandhi- 

guide the state policy in important matters^ P intend ent of the offices who with 

v >grahikas. The secretariat was controlled y g ^ centre and the provinces an 

a n army of various assistants mamtaine Derv i SO r. There were also adhyakshas 

districts. He was Sarvadhyaksha, the over and ma ha-pratiharas were an 

^ere put in charge of special commis • f rt procedure and roya au 
class of officers, the latter being put J ^ 

PfQtiharas accompanied the king duri g 


*• Devahuti, D., Harsha: A Political Study ( 1970) * P ' ,0 °‘ 
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- TItabrftfie *“>“= and Harsha hameSS , ed a " ' he rosou ^s 

' army was an importanc I'™® 0 festablishing his suzerainty over various r<J 

make it formidable with the »«***• ^ said t0 have comprised 5,600 elephants, 20,000 
in the sub-continent. At fust * y increased to 60,000 elephants and 1,00,000 c ava| 
airy and 50,000 infantry. Later on « ^ ^ ^ W|(h huge wooden towers sev 

Harsha took special care t0 . . ,s moved like mobile fortresses. From the towers, the So l 

fastened to their backs, t e p including nooses of various kinds. Hiuen Tsang 0 l 

diers fought with then' vanous w P ^ was increased by covering them with sf^ 
serves that the p0 , t0 , h eir tusks. The elephants were given special tr ain e 

amour and attachmg sharp-e g P ^ chkfmahou!s we re known as mahan, ar<s 

i„g ,0 createhavocinthea V as ., . or e|ephan , masters, their seniors bei ng 

S5C2B oncers in the cavalry were „'i and - 

Harsha did not neglect cavalry. He imported pedigree horses flora Persia, Afghanistan, 
Sind aTd from o"her dfstant places. The stable officials were known zsasvapala, s,ha m . pab 
tndvallabha-pala. Hiuen Tsang gives a general description of infantry. 

They are light and fierce, only the brave are selected for it. They bear a big 
shield and hold a long spear. Sometimes they cany sabres and swords and dash 
to the front of the formation. All the weapons are veiy sharp and pointed. They 
are expen in the use of spears, shields, bows, arrows, sabres, swords, battle 
axes, lances, halberds, long javelins, and various kinds of slings, having been 
drilled in them for generations. 3 

The footmen were called chara-bhala. Among the army officers may be mentioned 
baladhyaksha. mahabaladhyaksha, baladhikrita, mahabaladlnkrtla, pall-pall (barrack super- 

intendents). 

The inscriptions of Harsha testify to the existence of the old administrative divisionss of 
bhuklis or provinces, vishayas or districts, pathaka or taluka and grama or village. The bhukiis 
were governed by uparikas who were appointed by and responsible to the emperor himseii. 
The governors were also designated bhogika, bhogapati, gopta, uparika-maharajamdm 
rajasthaniya, some of the terms implying the fiscal duties of the governor. The heads ol dis¬ 
tricts, or vishayas, were known as vishayapalis who had often the status of maharaja, kutnar- 
amatya or ayuklaka. The vishayapati had his office, called adhikarana, in the chief town o 
the district. The district administration had a representative character as the municipal boar 
(adhisthan-adhikarana) consisted of about twenty members called thd Vishaya-mahattaras. 
The districts had their own law courts. The village or grama was the lowest unit of administtf 
tion and grame}>aka or grama-adhyaksha was put in charge of it. The mahattaras ° r the ^‘ 
lage elders formed an unofficial council to help the headman in the discharge of his duties, 
popular panchayal courts tried all the civil an&petty criminal cases. 

L | pjl 

Hiuen Tsang was impressed favourably by the general character of the administration wn 
was founded on benign principles. The main source of revenue was the traditional one-sixt 
the produce and ‘light duties at ferries and barrier stations’, paid by tradesmen. There v^ e 
other dues—the Tulyameya (taxes depending on the weight and measure of the commodl t,e 
and Bhagabhogakara-hiranyadi (share of the enjoyment or produce) payments in cash a 
other kinds of income. The income was expended as follows: 


,91. 


3. Walters, I. p. 171; Beal, I, p. 83; quoted in Devahuti, D., Harsha: A Political Study ( 197°)» P' 
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0 ne for lhe ex P enses of ' he stat<! a "<l ceremonial worship, one for the endow¬ 
ment of ministers, one for rewarding the clever, the learned and the talented, 

0 ne f° r a cc l u, . nn S re "S 10us mer *t trough sustenance of the heretics. 

The offi cia,s werC r r em i u " erated by grants ofland. Hiuen Tsang’s observations on revenue, 
tion and P a y ment * or a b° ur » are worth quoting: ] 

as the government is tolerant, administrative duties are simple. There is no 
registration of households, nor is there corvee for individuals. Tax and corvee 
are light and the people are happy to follow the calling of their forefathers. 

^ose who work as tenant farmers on the royal state, hold land in propor¬ 
tion to the number of persons in the family, and they pay a tax of one part in 
six • • • • official building does not rely on corvee, but people are rewarded 
according to the work they accomplish. 

Violent crime was rare, but the roads and river routes were exposed to brigands as Hiuen-tsang 
fell victim to them more than once. Criminal law was exceptionally severe. Imprisonment for 
life was the ordinary penalty for violation of the statute law and conspiracy against the sover- 
i . prisoners were not treated as human beings. But on festive and joyous occasions they 
were however, released. The punishments were of cruel nature as mutilation of the nose, ears, 
hands or feet being inflicted as the penalty of serious offences. Sometimes the offenders were 
deported to another country. Ordeals by fire, water or poison were sometimes taken recourse 
to establish the innocence or guilt of a person. The severity of the criminal law acted as a 
deterrent to violation of law. 

KANAUJ UNDER HARSHA 

Pie ancient town of Kanauj on the Ganges which grew into importance during the time of the 
Maukharis, became Harsha’s capital. It being invested with great importance Ihe cnty was 
converted into a magnificent, well-fortified city, nearly eight kilometres long and two Monttres 
broad, and adorned with tanks and gardens. The Buddhist monasteries numbered more than 
one hundred while Brahtnanical temple existed in greater numbers. The <»wn wefi-plaimed 
and houses were, on the whole, comfortable and clean. The wealth -Im^^ 
attested by Hiuen-tsang and the latter makes a curious reference about the clothing of the 
Man: ‘The men wind a strip of cloth roundthewaist and up todie 
shoulder bare. The women wear a long robe which covers do n sn 
loose; Hiuen Tsang pays glowing tribute to the: citizens in ^ ^ their natjons c|ear 
eminently explicit and correct in speech, like th ^ 
and distinct, serving as rule and pattern for others.’ 

^^^^^^"‘nherit Buddhism. While Pushya^utiwas^n^dentdevotee^f^hivajhis 

Jtee immediate ancestors were votaries of the un ( V j, e em braced Bud- 

-mahesvara or a devout worshipper of Shiva. But in of his Buddhist 

^•sin, perhaps due to its brilliant exposition by men forcible appropria- 

I'sterRajyasri, He showed his predilection kr Mbg-t' Buddhism by his to ^ a 

. " of the tooth relic of the Buddha from Kashmir ( £ onks for discu ssion; by 

° n 8harama in Kanauj; by his annual summoning °f. 0 f slaughter of animals under 

^construction of Buddhist monasteries and his pr (pu „ymal<is) on the highways 

Stv «= penalties. Harsha emulated Asoka by erecting hospices (puny 
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Assembly at Kanauj 

Harsha held a special religious assembly at Kanauj in honour of Hiuen-tsang. It w 
tended by eighteen rulers, including the king of Assam from the extreme east and the fc in | 
Valabhi from the west. On the bank of the Ganges, Harsha erected a great monastery an da 
tower of 30 metre high where a golden image of he Buddha of his own height was kept. Tw 0 
halls were built for the accommodation of vast concourse of people. The proceedings of th e 
assembly started with a huge and solemn procession in which a golden statue of the Buddha, 
about one metre high, was carried on a gorgeously caparisoned elephant. Both Harsha and 
Bhaskaravarman accompanied the procession dressed in the guise of Sakra (Indra) md Brahma 
respectively, followed by a brilliant train of princes, priests and prominent state officials. The 
sovereign, as he moved along, scattered pearls, gold and other precious substances in honour 
of the three objects of worship—the Buddha, Dharma and the Sangha. On reaching the desti¬ 
nation Harsha performed a ceremonial worship of the image and gave a public dinner. This 
being over the conference opened with Hiuen-tsang in the chair. After dwelling on the merits 
of the Mahayana, the Chinese pilgrim invoked those present to dispute his arguments. For five 
days Hiuen-tsang remained as the unassilable master of his belief when his opponents, the 
Hinayanists entered into a conspiracy to take the pilgrim’s life. Therefore, Harsha issued a 
stem warning threatening with instant death any one who should cause any harm to the honoured 
guest. Though initially baffled, the conspirators did not let Harsha go unchallenged as the 
former’s resentment might have been the cause of the fire which took place in the tower on the 
last day of the assembly. An attempt was also made to assassinate Harsha which having mis¬ 
carried, the king dissolved the assembly. 

Religious Assembly at Prayaga 

After the conclusion of the special assembly at Kanauj amid tragic circumstances, Harsha 
invited Hiuen-tsang to witness his sixth quinquennial distribution of alms at Prayaga at the 
sacred confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. Despite his emotional urge to return home, 
Hiuen-tsang agreed to witness this unique function, which was attended by eighteen kings an 
a vast concourse of people amounting to about 5,00,000. Opened by an impressive procession 
of all the kings with their retinue the proceedings lasted for seventy-five days in the vast san y 
plain between the rivers. 

While the religious assembly at Kanauj betrayed Harsha’s avowed predilection for B uc * 
dhism bordering on fanaticism, the Prayaga assembly presented his curious eclectic ben 
mind. On the first day the.image of the Buddha was set up and precious articles and 10 
clothings were distributed. On the second day the image of Adityadeva (Sun) was worshipP 
and on the third day the image of Isvaradeva (Shiva), but in each case the gifts bestowed ' v • 
half the amount of that consecrated to Buddha. The fourth day was spent in making g en f r0 , 
gifts to ten thousands select Buddhist monks who each received one hundred gold coins- _ 
pearl, a cotton garment, besides food, drink, flowers and perfumes. During the next 
days the Brahmanas were the recipients of the royal bounty. These were followed by a 
often days when the Jains and members of other sects received gifts. The same number of a 
was spent for distributing gifts to the mendicants, while it took a month to bestow charity 
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Harsha and China 

While Harsha was at the height of his political power, he established diplomatic relations 
with China, the country that showed keen interest in Buddhism. Ma-twanlin’s Hsin Tang Shu 
gives detailed information on the exchange of missions between Harsha and the Chinese em¬ 
peror Tai Tsung. Six missions, three from each side, were exchanged in the short space of less 
than eight years between A.D. 641 and 648. Harsha sent his first embassy in 641 which Tai 
Tsung reciprocated by sending a mission under Liang Huai-ching. Harsha then sent an envoy 
to accompany the Chinese envoy to the Chinese court. Towards the close of 643 a.d. a second 
Chinese embassy came under Li-y-piao and Wang-hiuen-tse who escorted back a Brahmin 
envoy sent to China by Harsha. Harsha sent another embassy following Li-y-piao’s mission. 
The fest embassy from China with Wang-hiuen-tse as the principal envoy and Tsiang-cheu- 
Jenn as the second-in-command arrived in 648 when Harsha was no more. Arjuna or A-lo-na- 
s hiin, king of Tirhut in north Bihar, opposed the mission, imprisoned the members of the party 
an d plundered their property. But Wang-hiuen-tse was lucky enough to escape and with the 
help of the famous Tibetan king Srong-tsan Gampo, son-in-law of the Chinese emperor, avenged 
l he previous disaster. Arjuna was captured in the course of two campaigns and was taken to 
China along with a scholar proficient in arts and magic, Na-lo-mi-si-po-ho, who knew the 
Se cret of longevity. The scholar was received with great courtesy and was invited to live and 
* 0r k in the palace under the charge of the Minister of War. Alarmed by the situation, 
“haskaravarman of Assam hastened to send plentiful supplies of cattle, horse and arms to 
^g-hiuen-tse apparently to keep the Chinese off Indian soil. The same envoy came again in 
7 l o offer robes at Buddhist holy places. 



4 r\ 

• u evahuti, D., Harsha: A Political Study ( 1970), p. 155. 
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Harsba's Death and its Effect decade s, Harsha died in the year 647 0r ^ 

After an eventful reign spanning aWut r cmpife a(lcr thc disintegration of " 

a.d. He had the difficult task of bu,l * ns £ succes s. But h is success proved ephemeral, J 
Gupta empire and he did it noth conspicuous 4 S 

his recent biographer observes : ^ d<>wnhi|| trends of the medieval pbriod.5 

His times contatne restraine d the disruptive forces always ready t0 

“Harsha’s death loosened the bon . , k me dley of petty states, ^ 

operatein India,internecine war.** 
ever-varying boundaries and g jj Kamasurvama and the adjacent territories, f 0r 

Assam utilised this °Pl" who was a feudi 

ofHa y rs U h^^^e«d independence by assuming full imperial titles and brought under his do* 
nahon tenitorS former^ subject to Kanauj. In the west and north-west those powers that had 
existed as subservient to Kanauj now. became active. The most prominent among them being 
the Guijaras of Rajputana and the Karakotakas .of Kashmir who were destined to become a 
powerful factor in the politics of northern India. 



*■ Dev " huli . ° . Harsha: 4 Potacal Study (1970 1 „ L 
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Northern India after Harsha 

,1 


KANAUJ AFTER HARSHA 

The period from the death of Harsha to the rise of Yasovarman is the most confused and the 
darkest chapter in the history of Kanauj. According to Cunningham the throne of Kanauj was 
occupied by Ranmul in 700 A.D. who invaded Sind. But in the absence of any reliable evi¬ 
dence, it is dificult to accept the distinguished archaeologists’s opinion. 

Kanauj came to limelight in the beginning of the eighth century a.d. when it was occupied 
by Yasovarman, another military adventurer of the type of Yasodharman and Sasanka. The 
chief source of our knowledge of Yasovarman is derived from Gauda-vaho , written by his 
. ^ ourt P 0 ^ Vakapati in Prakrit to celebrate the victorious campaign of his patron. Additional 
information is also furnished by Kalhana’s Rajatarangini and the Jain works like the 
Prabhavakacarita, the Prabhanda-kosa and the Bappabhattasuri-carita. 

Yasovarman’s ancestry is obscure. He might have belonged to the Kshatriya family or 
might have descended from the Maukharis and the common termination— varman —of their 
names strengthens the latter view. But his alleged connection with the Mauryas, according to 
certain Jain works, carries little conviction. 

The author of the Gauda-vaho credits Yasovarman with extensive conquests. Proceeding 
through the present districts of Kanpur, Fatehpur and Prayaga (Allahabad), he defeated the 
king ofGauda Jivitagupta II, the great-grandson of Adityasena who ruled over extensive terri¬ 
tories including Magadha. Yasovarman then subjugated the king of the Vangas or eastern Ben¬ 
gal who might be identified with Rajarajabhatta of the Khadga dynasty. Marching through the 
southern Sahyadri, he accepted the submission of an unnamed king of the Deccan. He levied 
tribute in the Western Ghat region, marched along the Narmada, conquered Marudesa or Marwar 
and arrived in Srikantha or Thanesvar. 

To an apparent observer this conventional description of Yasovarman’s conquest may seem 
incredible. Occupying a central position in Kanauj; there is nothing improbable for him to 
carry his arms to Bengal and to Narmada. He maintained diplomatic relatiohns with China by 
sending in 73 1 A,D. the Buddhist monk Pu-ta-sin (Buddhasena) to the court of China. Lalitaditya, 
king of Kashmir, who also maintained diplomatic relations with China, made common cause 
with Yasovarman in seeking Chinese help against the Arabs and Tibetans who were making 
inroads into India. 

243 
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—---' their connicting imperial ambit^ 

Yasovannan and Lalitaditya soon fc, ° cnd £ y a temporary truce. But when the 
prolonged struggle ensued whtch came «o an ^ ^ ^ „ on thc gr0 „„d tha -n tha, ,re aly J 
was drawn up, the minister of U iM W* vic|orious maslcr . Thereupon negotiations brok^ 

name of Yasovannan preceded tha disastrous to Yasovarman. It is doub,r U | 

and hostilities were renewed * P™ ‘ rcsista nee of Kanauj mtgh have i„ d 
whether Yasovannan was slam and he s.^ ^ ^ (hronc „ subscrv ,ent to Kashmtr. 

Lalitaditya to allow his advers, ry |e(ters yakpati and Bhavabhuti --,h c , 

Yasovarman was both a poet an * B |, ava bhuti was more gifted. He was the author 
literary giants adorned his court. 01 tn . Mahlima dhava, Mahavirachariu, 
of the three well-known S a n sk r'P y '. ncainalionofV a lm iki and some critics even 

Ultararamacharita. He has been dese Ullararama chanla. Vakpati, who enjoyed ft, 

hold that Bhavabhuti cxcc s a I rt 0 f ( | 1C king of Gauda at Lakshmanavui 

royal favour more liberally, a CC1 . j s ,| 1C (jauda-vaho comprising 1209 couple,, 

before he came to Kanauj. His only extant work :n he work , , p0 e m en.Uled 

which -was left unfinished owhg to ^“7™ ^ably deal, with thedea.h of.hede™ 

“ B^"^rc n nam cs who achieved nothing of im porta„cc and roigned 

for a brief period of 15 to 20 years. 

THE AYUDHAS 

The dynasty comprised three rulers belonging to the same lineage. They ruled in success™ 
for a short period only. The first Vajrayaudha is incidentally referred to by Rajasekhara, the 
dramatist, in the Karpuramcmjari. He ascended the throne in A.D. 770 and was probably de¬ 
feated by the Kashmir king, Jayapida Vinayaditya (779-810 A.D.). But if the latter undertook 
the campaign later in his career, the vanquished Kanauj sovereign must have been Vajrayudha 
successor, Indrayudha, who was reigning in 783-84 A.D. It was probably during his time that 
Dhruva Rashtrakuta (c. 779-94 A.D.) invaded the Doab and defeated the Kanauj king. Indrayudha 
suffered another defeat at the hands of Dharmapala of Bengal, the latter instead of annexing 
this distant territory, seated his protege Chakrayudha to the throne of Kanauj. This politica 
arrangement was approved by the rulers of all the neighbouring territories—Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira. But the Rashtrakutas could not toler¬ 
ate the imperial pretensions of Dharmapala in northern India and a trial of strength soon be¬ 
came inevitable. The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I depose that both Dharmapala ah 
Chakrayudha surrendered themselves to Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) This foreign invasion 
considerably harassed the populace and created anarchy and confusion. Nagabhatta II Pratihara 
took advantage of the situation, defeated Chakrayddha and usurped the throne of Kanauj- 

THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS 

The Pratiharas were a branch of the famous Gurjaras—one of those nomadic Central A ' 
tribes that poured into India along with the Hunas following the disintegration of the 
empire. The Rashtrakuta records confirm the Gurjara stock of the Pratiharas and Arab 
like Abu Zaid and Al Masudi allude to their fights with the Juzr or Gurjaras of the north - , 
most important testimony is that of the Kanarese poet Pampa who calls Mahipala ‘Ghurjar^ 

• ^ ^t'haras claimed descent from Lakshmana, the brother of Rama, the 

forming the duty of the door-keeper (Pratihara). This claim is strengthened by Raj** 1 * 

• ' * 
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_ _ _ ^ 

-„„ .^Hmnala ‘Raghukulatilaka’ (ornament of Ra . 

the dramatist, who calls his pair.>" But the fact remains that the name,"’ 

family) or Raghugramani OeaderofRaghu f of p raUh ara a high dignity, i-.. 

derived from one of the kings of the line homing 


"in, 


Rashtrakuta court. Pra ,iharas was at Mandor (five miles to the north of 

member of the line was a ruler of Avanti. ■ ^ ^ century A D when ^ 

The Pratiharas came into prominence m he invas i on 0 f the Arabs and carried his anus 

ruler Nagabhata I defended western I " dl - poweI f u | principality comprising Malwa 

up to Broach. He was able to leave to is SUC ceeded by his brother’s sons, Kakustha 

and parts of Rajputana and Gujarat. Nagabhata I was succeeae y 

and Devaraja, both of whom were Nagabhata I was a resourceful roler who 

Vatsaraja (775-800 A.D.), the * n P defeated the f am0 us Bhandi clan, who wielded 

established an empire in northern n • Kanauj Aided by his feudatory chief, the 

imperial power probably with its seat o f au ^r ty .n Kanau^A, y foundatjon 

Chahamanas, Vatsaraja defeated hands ^ 

mighty empire. But he was unfortunate to sustain> a gn defeated 

than a century. 


an a century. . h 

• Vatsaraja was succeeded by his son Nagabhata II (c. 805-33A.D.), who Mdto «"«* 
fallen fortunes of his family. But he was as unfortunate as his predecessor in su g 
the hands ofthe Rashtrakuta king, Govinda III. Nagabhata II tried his luck in other d.rec^ 
Fortunately the terror of Rashtrakuta arm had departed with the death of Govinda ( ^ 

and the country was plunged into anarchy and confusion. The Pratihara king i ^ n ° ^ 
favourable opportunity. He overran Kanauj, deposed Chakrayudha, Dharmapala s pr g ^ 
made it the capital ofthe Pratihara kingdom. The vassal’s deposition was too gal 8 
Dharmapala and the latter made preparations for the inevitable struggle. Joined by 
feudatory chiefs—Kakka ofthe Jodhpur Pratihara family, Vahukadhavala, the ChaluKy 
of southern Kathiawar and the Guhilot Sankaragana, the Pratihara monarch advanced as 
Monghyr and won a resounding victory over Dharmapala. This signal achievement inc ^ 
his prestige so much that the kings of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha and Kalinga hastened ^ 

his alliance against their respective enemies—the Muslims in the west, Rashtrakutas ^ 
south and the Palas in the east. The Gwalior inscription of his grandson tells us of Naga 
IPs victories over Anartta (northern Kathiawar), Malava or central India, the Matsyas or^ 
em Rajputana, the Kiratas (of the Himalaya regions), Turushkas (Arab settlers of ' v ^ 
India) and the Vatsas in the territory of Kausambi (Kosam). Making due allowance : i0 ^ 
exaggeration, the limits ofthe Pratihara empire under Nagabhata 11 may be roughly de ^ 
comprising parts of Rajputana, a large portion of modem Uttar Pradesh and centra ^ 
perhaps northern Kathiawar and adjacent territories for its south-eastern limit. Both va 
and Nagabhata II occupy a prominent place in the contemporary history of India. * ^, e drea ni s 
a provincial principality into a first rate military and political power, and although their 
of founding a stable empire were not actually realised, they laid its foundations so ' 
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, re long B h °J a s r uccc ^ od •" great task cven in A - —- 

: , his hereditary foes, the l>alas and the Rashtrakutas^l ° f VCIy s,renuous opposition 
uKota II was succeeds k*, _ 


an 

su 


from L -wivuias’ rr— 

Hagabhata II was sueeeeded by his son Ran,abh»a , 
lhe Pratihara power suffered eelipse o a ing toZ ^^ whose b ™f ^>8" of three 
>‘apala. We have "° dcfin,,e evidence of tl, c ;J^^ ress,v 'P oli ey°fthe Pala emperor, 
>ed up to Gwahor. Prec,se «««« orhis kingdom but it certainly 

tfiI htheacccssionofRamabhadra'sson Bhoiamn «e 

i acme of greatness. He re-established the sunrem e ^^ Prat| hara power reached 
,bjugated the Jodhpur Pratiharas. The DaulatDura ** ° f H ' S fami,y in Bundelkhan d and 
643 the Pratihara king had succeeded in reasserts °f? er “ plale ofBho J a shows that by a.d. 
R ajputana. It is possible that he might have received 8 • authorit y °ver central and eastern 
one of whom, the Guhilot prince Harsharaja special , v ^ ,St f ce [ rom some of his feudatories, 
his suzerainty was acknowledged up to the foot oft hi ,,? ! ated Bho J a ’ s fav °uf ; In the north, 

***° {M in ,he ° 0rakhpur dis,ri « to.the Kalachurl'khig^unambodiddeva !**** * 

Mating. DevapalMhelatter beTngtided'byThe “I?""' 5 ' S “ CCes ’ sfu1 ' He was defeated b V the 
Bat instead of being dispirited bythisreveriein.t ! f"” ° f his minis,er - Darbha P a "i- 
southern Rajputana and the tracts round Unain ud to theN ’ * southward and overra n 

mumphanl progress. Bhoja was also defeated by the Kalachuri king KokkX (c. a d 845 88) 

a rr: SUfrered disa PP°''"‘™"> a. the hands of ,he Palas, the Rashtrakutas 

a change vrithAeden'b^fO'' 8 ' Ve " h l m . Self “ P “ dcspair ' The Political spectrum underwent 

invasion oTBeinal ni ™ mler ’ Deva P ala followed b * lhe Raahtrakuta 

Gnraidh j l ^ avin 8 secured the assistance of Gunambodhideva, the Chedi ruler of 

Pala anH^ 3nd ^ Guhi ) 0t chief ’ Guhi,a H > Bho J a defeated the unwarlike Pala kingNarayana 
mM _ lr , Secured a considerable part of his western dominions. Flushed with this success he 

defeated J WOrd w,th 11 (878-914 A.D.) the Rashtrakuta ruler of the main line. He 

Khetak tv- 00 * he bank ° f tbe Narmada ’ 0CCU P ied Malwa, and took into his possession 
tool”? 13 ^ Kaira District) after advancing towards Gujarat. Subsequently a sanguinary contest 
ity Th 3Ce ^ etween opposing houses at Ujjain which was Jong remembered by poster- 

fetter C - reSU * t was inconclusive, Malwa remaining in the hands of the Pratiharas although the 
ext rflave * ost Khetaka or Kaira District. There are good grounds to believe that Bhoja 
Sau nd f d h| s supremacy up to Pehowa in the Kamal district of the Punjab as well as up to 
tl, e ” sh ^ ra in the south-west. Thus the extensive dominions of Bhoja extended up to Sutlej in 
V atSa 0rt . est > the foot of the Himalayas in the north, Bengal in the east, Bundelkhand and 
j nc | ! emtor i es in the south and south-east, the Narmada and Saurashtra on the south-west 
,n g the major portion of Rajputana on the west. 

tto v ^I°j a had a long reign of 46 years and his eventful career drew the attention of the Arab 
er > Sulaiman. Writing in 851 A.D., the traveller observes: 

t This king maintains numerous forces and no other Indian prince has so fine a 
cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he acknowledges that the king of the 
Af abs is the greatest of kings. Among the princes of India there is no greater foe 
of 1 foe Muhammadttn faith than he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has 


1 a Ju.rnd 


ar > R.C., The Age of Imperial Kanauj (1964), p. 28. 
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Exchanges arc carried on in 

got riches, and his cameis and hoRes arc m ^ sa|d (0 bc n)ines (of , hese 

his states with silver (and gold) in dust, a « more sa f e from robbcrs .2 
metals) in the country. There is no country 

.,i „!, i (r 885-910 A.D.). His most notable arh; 

Bhoja was succeeded by Ins son Mahend ”^ ( ' a ,_ a las k which he accomplished >5 ‘ 

ment was the conquest of Magadha and northern Beng . fflin hie ed ' V| th 

the help of his feudatory Guhilot chieftain, Guhila. He h.s hold ov*^ 

peninsula of Saurashtra, which gave him access to the sea. a ccu P at ionj n 

the eastern region must have emboldened the Kashmiri monarc , an aravarman ( 883.902 
A.D.) to recover some territories seized by Bhoja. But despite 1 11 s reverse, ie ratihara an. 
thority remained unshaken in Kamal and continued to be acknow e ge up to the foot of th e 
Himalayas. 


Mahendrapala I was a liberal patron of men of letters. The most brilliant in his court 
Rajasekhara who has to his credit a number of literary productions Karpuramanjari, B a i a ,. 
Ramayana, Bala-Bharcita, Kavyamimansa, Bhuvana-Kosa and Hara-vilasa. 


Mahendrapala’s death in 910 A.D. was followed by a scramble for the possession of the 
throne. At first his son Bhoja 11 seized the throne with the help of Kokalla Chedi. But his half- 
brother Mahipala (912-944 a.d.) soon usurped the throne with the help of the Chandella king 
Harshadeva. Mahipala I was also known by three other names—Kshitipala, Vinaykapala and 
Herambapala. Once more the mortal enemies, the Rashtrakutas sapped the strength of the 
Pratihara empire when its ruler Indra III, in alliance with his feudatory, Narasimha Chalukya, 
completely devastated the city of Kanauj after crossing the Jamuna. The Palas were not slow 
to take advantage of this debacle of the Pratiharas and recovered some of their ancestral pos¬ 
sessions up to the eastern banks of the river Son. 


,, But the withdrawal of Indra III to the Deccan in 916 A.D. enabled Mahipala to recover from 

Jffh ,il!^ be ' p ° f , his Emories. i„ a magniloquent verse to Bala-BhaMa. 
Rajasekhara alluded that Mahipala defeated the Muralas (inhabitants of the Narmada region), 

attacks on northern India whtn the two fom kT: a ?® a !" dls,urbed h? ,he Rashtrakuta 
The Arab traveller Al Masudi who visited In’dfa in thev^ Chlt ^ kuta were occupied by them, 
resources of the king of Kanauj whose kingdom extended 9 ‘ 5 ' 16 refers t0 ,he 
the Rashtrakuta kingdom in the south. The Arah rh ded , Up t0 Smd ,n the west and touched 
between the Rashtrakutas and the Pratiharas as well testifles t0 the sea-saw struggle 

the latter. as t * le formidable force at the disposal of 



The process of decline of the Pratihara o 

with the reign of Vijayapala (960-991) whlTr** ^ be8un with Devapaht accclera'' d 
- > wben Gwalior was lost to the Kacchaw* 1 ” 


2. Elliot, History of India, Vol. I, p . 4 
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(Kacchapaghata) chief Vajradaman. The Pratiharas also lost a part of their empire in the west 
tthen Gujarat came under the Solanki or Chalukya dynasty of Anhilwada. The Gwalior chief¬ 
tain became a feudatory of the Chandellas who basked in sunshine under Dhanga ( c . 950-1000 
A D). The Chahamanas of Sakambhari, originally feudatories of the Pratiharas made them¬ 
selves independent in central Rajputana. So did the Guhilas (Guhilots) and some other vassals 
NV ho lost no time in asserting their independence. 

The Pratihara empire was already a spent force when Rajyapala, the successor of Vijayapala 
came to the throne of Kanauj in the last decade of the tenth century a.D. At that time the 
Muslims of north-western India menaced the Indian subcontinent and even the joint resistance 
of Hindu Shahi king Jaipat and the kings of Delhi, Ajmer, Ujjain, Kalanjar and Kanauj could 
not stem the tide of this onslaught. In December 1018 Sultan Mahmud pillaged Mathura and 
appeared before Kanauj. Rajyapala being panic-stricken abandoned Kanauj and fled to Bari 
on the other side of the Ganges. This abject surrender incensed his Hindu allies among whom 
Chandella king Ganda took the leading part in killing Rajyapala in the spring or summer of 
1019 and placing his son Trilochanpala on the throne. Unlike his father, Trilochanpala tried to 
check Mahmud’s advance near the Jumna at the end of 1019. But it availed him nothing and he 
escaped. A certain Yasahpala, referred to in an inscription of the year 1036, was perhaps the 
last ruler of the line. Thus disappeared the Pratihara dynasty though Kanauj continued to be 
ruled by the Hindu princes in subordination to Muhamadan rulers. 

The Pratihara empire which continued for a century in undiminished glory was the last 
great compact empire which brought a semblance of political unity and successfully stood as 
a bulwark against Arab Muslims. Though they ultimately succumbed to the invaders in the 
sunset of their glory, the Arabs might have hesitated to advan ce beyond Sind in the heyday of 
the Pratiharas. A long succession of able ralers—Vatsaraja, Nagabhata II, Bhoja, 
Mahendrapala—enabled the Pratiharas to rule for a century and a half with a sprawling empire 
that included the various parts of this subcontinent. The ever-present Rashtrakutas no doubt 
enfeebled the Pratihara power occasionally but it also showed unexpected sign of recuperation 
owing largely to the prowess of its rulers and partly to the internal crisis that weakened its 
mortal enemy. No better tribute to their power and resources can be found than the most 
flattering account of them by the chroniclers of their inveterate enemies, the Arabs. 

THE GAHADAVALAS 

The emergence of the Gahadavalas in Kanauj in the latter part of the eleventh century is so 
sudden that it is difficult to determine their origin. The well-known fanciful theory of their 
connection with the lines of the Sun and the Moon cannot be accepted as true although tradi¬ 
tions trace them back to an obscure descendant of Yayati. The Gahadavalas expressly clainied 
themselves to be Kashtriyas, and might have been an unimportant autochthonous tribe who 
came into prominence after seizing political power. According to some scholars they were a 

ranch of the famous Rashtrakutas or Rathors. Their modem representatives are the Gaharwars 
°* Uttar Pradesh. 

. Fhe Gahadava,a d >' nast y was founded by one Yasovigraha. His son Mahichandra, also 
y ed Mahindra and Mahitala, was a ruler of some consequence who ruled in some part of 
ter Pradesh. His son, Chandradeva took hold of the opportunity afforded by the departure of 
0n |Ud from northern India and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Rashtrakuta ruler, Gopala 
the\< e ^ an ^ s ofthe Jamuna. l ie conquered all the countries from Allahabad to Banaras from 
alachuri Yasahkarna and made Banaras the second capital ofthe Gahadavalas. His trium- 
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Chandradeva’s known dates are 1090 and 1100 A.D. and he was succeeded by his 
Madanachandra, also known as Madanapala. According to the Muslim chroniclers th! 
Ghaznavide king Masud III (A.D. 1099-1115) invaded Hindustan and imprisoned the ki ngo 
Kanauj Malhi, identified with Madanachandra. It is possible that Madanapala might h ave 
secured his release by paying a ransom; but it is not improbable that his release was due to his 
son Govindachandra who scored a victory over the Muslims as a crown-prince. 

i P 

Govindachandra who succeeded his father some time before A.D. 1114 was perhaps^ 
greatest king of the dynasty. More than forty inscriptions ranging in dates between a.d 1 114 . 
and 1154 have come to light which testify to the length and splendour of his reign, lie con¬ 
quered the Gonda District from the Rashtrakuta king, Madanapala or his successor before 
1129. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Pala monarchy, he annexed portions ofMagadha 
Shortly after 1143 he advanced up to Monghyr, but he was not able to retain it for a long period 
as the Pala king recovered the city some time before 1158. Govindachandra must have 
aggrandised himself at the cost of the Chedis. He also defeated the Chandellas and wrested 
eastern Malwa from them. 

Govindachandra maintained diplomatic relations with other Indian rulers. He sent his am¬ 
bassador Suhala to the court of king Jayasimha of the Lohara dynasty of Kashmir to attend the 
assembly of Kashmir scholars and officials. He also had diplomatic contact with Siddharaja 
Jayasimha of Gujarat (c. 1095-1143 a.d.), who sent a messenger to the Gahadavala ruler. An 
intimate association of Govindachandra with the Cholas is proved by an incomplete inscrip- 
t ' 0n . at Gfngaikonda-Cholapuram, the ancient Chola capital in the Trichinipoiy district ofthe 
. . v S * • ^ W ^' Ch giveS the S enea >ogy of the Gahadavala kings. In fact, Govindachandra 

S ^fT J a " unprecedent f d 810-y. His neighbouring as well as distant potentates were 
Stielo h£m ^ d “\ reSpeCt ,0 " im H ' is reign was marked by the liters-)' 

procedure the most inmortani f a ^. h !J 1 ! dh “ ra wlro Produced a number of works on law at* 1 
procedure, the most important of whtch ,s the Kritya-Katpawru or Kalpadruma. 

Mallade'va'Isorae^Ume'rtto “uSt D ^ h ' SVi J a >' acha "<ira, also called Vijayapalaor 
but it is difficult to accept the evidence of thef ITT Credi,s him with widc conqU '?!'' 
Vijayachandra stemmed the onslaught ofLc MusHm^h “ “ ‘ he ''' value ' Like h ' S Sltt 
In the east Vijayachandra's hold over Magadha em^ ? U ' Smga " al,ack of 1Khusrau ^ e 
lost Delhi in his connic, with the Chahamf^ 

and STmtSXtn ^ThlsT* 0 "™ 6 “ * ,h ™ ia 1 >™ ^ 

Ras0 . are illumined by the Muslim chronicle'T'f T andthc P anc gy ri es of Prfihlfrt* 

«aczEasSfsari-sssg 


India' L. imixwd on the Muslims who had se'' 1 " 1 


in 
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thority was recognised up to the Gaya region and Banaras continued to remain as the second 
capital of the Gahadavalas. It is alleged that Lakshmanasena, the Sena contemporary of 
jayachandra, proceeded up to Banaras and Allahabad, a fact difficult to believe in the absence 
0 f concrete evidence and in view of the inglorious record of Lakshmanasena who took to heels 
at the sight of the small force led by Bakhtyar Khilji. 


Jayachandra’s peaceful reign was seriously menaced by Muiz-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri, 


w ho, after conquering Delhi and Ajmer from the Chahamanas, advanced with a large force 
against Kanauj in a.d. 1193. Jayachandra met him on the plain between Chandawar and Etawah. 
He fell fighting amidst the dreadful slaughter and the victorious invader obtained immense 
booty ‘such as the eye of the beholder would be wary to look at’. Shihab-ud-din captured th ® 
fort of Asni in the Fatehpur District and appropriated valuable riches which Jayachandra ha 
<tpnosited there. Banaras was not spared from the wanton ravage of the Muslims. 


* rial Kanauj after six centuries o 



f political domination in northern India 
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Bengal under the Pdas and the Senas 


' BENGAL IN EARLY LITERATURE 

e Donoai The Aitorayci Brahman® refers to the 
The Vedic hymns do not mention the name the capita | city.of this ancient peo- 

people of the Pundras as robbers (dasyus). n f north Bengal The A itareya A'ranyaka 

the DhamasuL. The Bodhaypna Dharmasutra refers along with others to the P“ nd ™^ 
north Bengal and the Vangas of central and eastern Bengal as living outside the pale o 
culture. 

The epics do not regard the Vangas as impure barbarians. They entered into intimate politi¬ 
cal relations with the high-bom aristocratic families of Ayodhya. The Mahabharata refers to 
the sanctity of the riverJCaratoya which is known to have flowed past the city of Pundranagara 
(Mahasthangarh) in north Bengal. 

The Jaina Acharangasutra describes the Radhas (in West Bengal) as well as the Vangas as 

P ° SSeSSing the cit * of 'Eamralipti or Tamluk and the Radhas 

-—- 

try of the lower Ganges°^te^bu^s to Gli >e0Ple Gangaridai occupying the coun* 
Christ are afforded by the Periplus of the F ™ pses op Bengal in the early centuries aft 
Mplus mentions the river Ganges JtiL Cl ^ Sea ’ the Geography of Ptolemy- * 
City of Ganges as a metropolis. From the fourth t<>Wn ° n 1,8 bank and Ptolem Y describes ** 

w j "" 1 ,he Prasioi which W the'"^ 

They were reported to be^^ 3 ' and the Pr ^sioi as two ° Undar y between the two cour^ 

Macedonian leader to proceed fi 8 ^ A,exan ^er with a f atl °. ns under one kin g> Agran Tth f 

Proceed further. W,th a formidable army which deterred * 
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eDieraDhi^iw^ ^ aut * lor ' t y over the deltaic as well as the northern 
Ben gal. An ep ' gr ^ ph ^ record ( Br ahmi record at Mahasthan) of the Maurya period refers to 
pun ranag perous city. T his prosperous city continued to flourish even after the 

fall o t e au s. uring t e first two centuries of the Christian era, the whole of deltaic 
Benga was organise into a powerful kingdom with its capital at Gange. Situated probably in 
centra enga,t e capita produced muslin of the finest variety. There were also gold mines in 
its vicinity, nt ea senceofany unimpeachable evidence, it is difficult to say whether Bengal 
or any part of it formed a province of the Kushana empire. 

Immediately before the advent of the Guptas, there arose new kingdom in Bengal. In east¬ 
ern Bengal appeared the kingdom of Samatata and in western Bengal the kingdom of Pushkarana 
in Bankura district. The latter was ruled by Simhavarman towards the close of the third or the 
beginning of the fourth century a.d. Chandravarman, Simhavarmana’s son and successor, was 
a great warrior who extended the boundary of his kingdom eastwards as far as the Faridpur 
district. 

BENGAL UNDER THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 

The establishment of the Gupta empire in the fourth century a.d., marks the end of the inde¬ 
pendent existence of Bengal. By the time of Samudragupta, the whole of Bengal with the 
exception of Samatata, was added to the Gupta empire. The ruler of Samatata acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Gupta Emperor but retained its internal autonomy. 

It is difficult to decide whether the subjugation of Bengal took place during the reign of 
Samudragupta or even earlier. The discovery of an iron pillar inscription at Meherauli, near 
the Qutb Minar at Delhi, does not solve the tangled problem. It is stated in the inscription that 
a king called Chandra ‘extirpated in battle in Vanga countries his enemies who offered him a 
united resistance’. The identity of this king Chandra forms the subject-matter of great specu a- 
tion among the scholars. He has been identified both with Chandragupta I and Chandragupte 
II But according to some other scholars Chandra referred to in the inscription may be alto¬ 
gether a differed personality whose identity remains a baffling problem to the historians. In 
® te of tte unSnW that hangs round the identification of the king Chandra, it is certa.n that 
the Independent state^of Bengal combined and offered united opposmon against an aggressor 

named Chandra. , , . ,, . 

, t*’c authority over Bengal is based on the unquestionable evi- 
Evidence of Samudragupta a ty g inscription that among the kings of 

dence of Allahabad Pillar n*"P«°" e « “firman, who may be identified with 
Aryavarta, Samudragupta overt . .. 40 kilometres north-east of Susunia) in 

Chandravarman, the ruler of Pushkarana (F a$ ^ king of Radha or the region 
the Bankura district. Chandravarman ^ for the conquest of Bengal by Samudragupta. 

, “"mediately to its south. Hisdefe P , formed an important administrative 

In the light of epigraphic evidence n Kumaragupta 1, This administrative division, 

division of the Gupta empire during m e , aced in charge of a governor, appointed 

known by the name of Pundravard an , 0 ffj cers to take charge of the districts into 

directly by the emperor. The govemor PP Damo darpur copper-plate ofBuddhagupta, 

'Vhich the province was divided. Accord g down t0ithe end of the fifth 

northern Bengal formed an integral part ot P 

century a.d. ■ . ntfeudator y state in the time of Samudragupta, it 

Although Samatata was a semi-independ jnnj o£ the sixth century a.d. From this 

incorporated into the Gupta emp«re in 
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. . ui e signs of decay. It seems that in 506- 5o , X 
time onwards, the Gopta empire fl> owed V ' S n aent ruler in eastern Bengal. Wi, hin A 
Vainyagupta was ruling practical y as ^ sweeping invasions of Yasodhami an 3 

century the Gupta empire collapsed folio (w0 independent ki I1P H ‘ 

On the ruins of the Gupta empire there aro _ or jginally the eastern and So ! 
Samatata or Vanga and Gauda. The former The headquarters of the kingdom were i n ^ 

Bengal and the southern part ru L of this kingdom-Gopa^' 

Bengal. Several inscriptions reveal e determine either the relationship betu, ^ 

Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva. 1. isdiffi« e ‘° n " garded that Samacharadev> 

the three kings or their order of succession. It is g j ..... 

ished after Gopachandra and Dhannaditya. Their reigns range roughly between 525 and 575 
a.d. From a large number of gold coins found in east Bengal, it seems probable that there were 

other kings of this line. 

The precise date of the end of the independent kingdom of Vanga is not known to u$, 
Towards the end of the sixth centuiy A.D., the Chalukya king, Kirtivarman conquered among 
other countries Vanga. Moreover, the rise of the kingdom of Gauda under Sasanka dealt the 
final death-blow to the independent kingdom of Vanga. 

RISE OF GAUDA 

Gauda comprised the northern and either the whole or part of western Bengal. The hold of the 
Imperial Guptas was far stronger over Gauda than over Vanga. Throughout the sixth century 
a.d., the later Guptas continued to rule over northern Bengal. It is unlikely that the later Guptas 
irectly administered the territory. It might have been ruled by a local chief who acknowl- ■ 

inHpnpnH^f 0 ^ T S ^ ^ginning of the seventh centuiv A.D. Gauda formed an 

The conquest of Vanga by the ChttaktSiew« ,bc ■»»* of (he Kalacliuns 

tion of the later Gupta, i„ Gauda. The'invasmn onhcTi^mT a ' S ° vveakened thc •’f 

dismembered the kingdom of the Later Gunt„ c J ^ T,betan . k,n S Str °ng Tsang-Gam-po also 

P eastern India and helped the rise of Susanin 

c • SASANKA 

Sasanka was a striking personality in the hi 

definite information about his early life and th* 0 ^ But unfortunately we have no 

the throne of Gauda. The widely accepted theo™7« U .H Sh,nCeS Urtder which he came 10 0CC " K ! 
chief under Mahasenagupta. There is hirily any imtin*” Sasanka began his career as a fee * 1 

kina JZ2 Guptas ' Ho »ever y somctim t "i. n '° rc8ard Sasanka ® Narendrag"P la 

wesl B ltl a ' Khmasuv^a ^ T-F** 606 A D • Sasaaka becarne f 

west of Berirernpur m the Murshidabad disMct d ' n * ,fled wi,h Rhngamati, six miles south- 

Sasanka belongs to the same tv r . 

"e^ruX*^ - Ya - dba - a - He w 

Banaras. He annexed Orissa » W |k^ ® onc l u ered the wh f rest 'S e °f Bengal. He brought' 

of Kongoda in the Oanjam dfew«* >minions a "«l established ^ Theting^ 

The main plank of Sasanka's fore* . supremacy over the king 

had strengthened their Jetton by'he' VOn, . e " a Sof ctud h f dominions a S ainsl the Sris 
aughter of Trabhakara V ardhanafkine of of,h eir kinu l0 " g time The lh e 

■ * ® °f Thaneswar ^ Grahavarman with Rajy asr ’ flv , 

■ . ‘ Sasanka rose equal to the occasion- ^ 
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C, rtoiseto < the Kanauj-Thanesw^ the kin 8 of Malwa as a sort ofcoun- 

te ?H Sasanka and his ally Devagupta a „ n |H ^ ' neSS ° f klng Prabhakaravardhana P ro * 

* tukhari king Qn*aJ B n„arC^cra nl,y ° f ,nvadin8 Kanauj ' They kUled 

. P e city a nd imprisoned the queen Rajyasri. 

'T'teWnd atKmauTR^vI,’ D T 6UP,a:advanMd ^against Thaneswarwithhis army leaving' 
sasa „ka behmd at Kan uj. Rajyavardhana, who had just ascended the throne of Thaneswar on 

his father s death mai * to the rescue of his sister. He defeated Devagupta, the 

M alavaking_Bu before he couldl relieve Kanauj, Rajyavardhana, himself was killed by Sasanka. 
The heath of Rajy va hana in 606 a d. left Sasanka the undisputed master of the situation. 

Harshavardhana immediately set out with his army but meanwhile his sister Rajyasri had 
escaped om t e prison an ed towards the Vindhyas. Fortunately, Harsha found his sister 
alive and therea er e tume against Sasanka. It is at this.point Bana’s account abruptly ends 
so that nothing is known about Harsha’s encounter with Sasanka. Actually, there is no authen- 
' tic evidence to prove that-Harsha ever fought against Sasanka. 

Hiuen-Tsang has maligned Sasanka for his various acts of oppression against the Buddhist. 
But the Chinese pilgrim s description of the flourishing condition of Buddhism, in Sasanka’s 
capital cannot be reconciled with the active persecution of Buddhism by the king of Bengal. 
The latter was a devotee of Shiva and his patronage of Saivism must have dealt a crippling 
blow to Buddhism in his kingdom. 

Despite the absence of sufficient data concerning the character and achievements of Sasanka, 
i the latter’s place in history as a great king of Bengal cannot be denied. “He was the first 
(■ historical ruler of Bengal who not only dreamt imperial dreams, but also succeeded in realising 
i them. He laid the foundations of the imperial fabric in the shape of realised hopes and ideals 

on which the Palas built at later age_With friendly biographers like Bana and Hiuen-Tsang, - 

he would probably have appeared almost as brilliant as Harshavardhana to posterity.” 1 
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BENGAL FROM THE DEATH OF SASANKA 
TO THE RISE OF THE PALAS 

The history of Bengal after the death of Sasanka is shrouded in obscurity. But it is certain that 
Bengal lost all political cohesion and the country was divided into a number of independent 
Principalities. The political disintegration gave the required opportunity to Sasanka’s life-long 
A ®emies—Harshavardhana and Bhaskaravarman (of Assam)—who conquered large parts of 
r Bengal, ' 

^ Soon a powerful kingdom was established in Gauda or West Bengal by Jayanaga. The date 
*1 of -'“yanaga cannot be ascertained precisely, but he flourished probably after Bhaskaravarman 
* “eluded Kamasuvama and the surrounding region in his kingdom He was a ruler of some 
ferity as he assumed the title Maharajadhiraja. He ruled over Btrbhum and Murshidabad 


t 


dist. 


V 


f 


fi 




^cts, but the extent of his kingdom is not known to us. A veil of obscurity hangs round the 
Vm of Gauda after the death of Jayanaga. It has been held by some that ,t passed into the 
^ of the Later Guptas' but the evidence on this point ,s too slender to be sustained. 

is a little bit of information about Vanga or east 

•Ssssas - ?. “ 


of Malanda University, was a scion 



*hclar, R.C., History of Bengal (1943), p- 68. 
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line of Buddhist kings, known by the name Kliadga d ^ S ‘ y _ 1hlS dynasty a PPe a 

ruled in east Bengal in the latter half of the seventh century . ^ 

In the first half of the eighth centuiy A.D., Bengal had to passthrough a scries off 

invasions. A king of Saila dynasty, originally ruling in ic * Sion conqij Cl ®ig 

Bengal. During the period from A.D. 725 and 735 Yasovarman conquered both west ^ 
Bengal. However Yasovarman’s suzerainty proved to e s o ivc an Gauda had ( Cas 
knowledge the overlordship of Lalitaditya, the king o asimir. ac. 


Epigraphic evidences furnish the names of two kings o amatata Jivadha rar( 
Sridharana, and also of a few other rulers in east Bengal such as Lo 'anat , and Jayatung av ^ 
ruling simultaneously. But it is difficult to determine their mutual relations and the extent \ 
their kingdoms. The Tibetan historian Taranatha mentions a Chandra dynasty having ruled^ 
Vanga from the middle of the seventh century to the first part of the eighth century A.D. The ^ 
two rulers of the dynasty were Govichandra and Lalitachandra. 


Thus, the death of Sasanka was followed by anarchy and confusion resulting in polity 
disintegration which marked the course of the history of Bengal from A.D. 650 to 750. The 
result was, as Taranatha graphically puts it, that there was no powerful ruler in either Gauda or 
Vanga, but every Kshatriya, Brahmana or merchant was a self-styled king in his own house, 
The political condition of Bengal in the middle of the eighth century A.D. was described as 
matsya-nyaya, which denotes a state of anarchy in which might alone is right. 


THE PALAS 


The anarchy and confusion which prevailed in Bengal led to a natural reaction. The people 
realised the evils of a weak central government and the leading men of Bengal agreed to elect 
Gopala as the ruler of the whole kingdom. It was a significant political event as without any 
struggle the independent political chiefs recognised the authority of Gopala. 


Gopala was the son of Vapyata and grandson of Dayitavishnu, the latter being described as 
a learned man. Dayitavishnu had no military achievements to his credit, but his son Vapyata 
was perhaps a powerful chief who is said to have destroyed his enemies. He probably paved 
the way for the future greatness of his son Gopala, who founded a dynasty in Bengal which 
ruled for nearly four centuries. The dynasty is known as the Pala dynasty, because the names of 

all the rulers beginning from Gopala end in‘Pala’. 

The original home of Gopala is not definitely known. He was probably bom in a Kshatriya 
family in Pundravardhana (Bogra district). The original limits of Gopala’s kingdom are diffi¬ 
cult to determine, but it seems that he consolidated his authority over almost the whole o 
Bengal. His period of reign probably extended from A.D. 750 to 770. Gopala was an arde" 
Buddhist and is supposed to have built the monastery of Odantapuri (modem Bihar ShariO- 

Dharmapala (c . A.D. 770-810) 

Gopala was succeeded by his son Dharmapala who raised the Pala kingdom to th e b 'C 
water mark of greatness. Soon after his accession Dharmapala was involved in a struggle % 
the two powers—the Pratiharas and the Rashtrakutas. The Pratihara ruler Vatsaraja deW 
Dharmapala in a battle which probably took place somewhere in the Gangetic Do& 
before Vatsaraja could reap the fruits of victory, he was defeated by the Rashtrakuta 
Dhruva. Thereafter Dhruva defeated Dharmapala and a little later left for the Deccan. ^ 

Despite these reverses, Dharmapala gained more than what he had anticipated- ^ 0 ( 
defeat of the Pratihara power and the retreat of the Rashtrakutas, Dharmapala could dre 
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was attended by the rulers ofBhoin Mksvi Mai °, '" vcstll " rc ° r Chakrayudha 

and Kira. These states were nmanZcdhvIT,'!' K ' lru -^‘'• Ya ™na. Avami, Gandhara 

suzerainty. ‘It was the visible symbol ofllic most siunlficini h'' m ! CrS a | ck " owlcdgcd his 
the lime, viz., the transfer of supreme power in north a° r" 8Cthc p0 lllcal siluallon oP 
and the fonnal assumption of imperial authority '° ^ 



rnlnrQ irkunwInHop^ n» . . . . ■Najpuiciiid, ividiwa atld LJCrar WhOSi 

™ Sll Sta!rTu s , c,rovcrlord - Accordin8,oa,radi,ion - Nepaiaia » a 

whh conouest up tZoH n ?" ghyr copper - plate 8™‘ of Devapala credits Dharmapala 
with conquest up to kedamath in the north. 

Dhannapala s trumphant career was soon challenged by his Pratihara adversary, Nagabhata 
H, the son and successor of Vatsarja. After making himself master of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidharbha 
and Kalmga Nagabhata II conquered Kanauj and drove away Dharmapala’s protege 
Chakrayudha A struggle for supremacy bcUveen the two rivals became inevitable. The Pratihara 
ru er advanced up to Monghyr and defeated Dharmapala in a pitched battle. But Dharmapala 
was again rescued from the perilous position by the timely intervention of the Rashtrakuta 
king Govinda 111 to whom he might have appealed for aid. The Rashtrakuta records tell us that 
both Dharmapala and Chakrayudha voluntarily submitted to Govinda III. This submission 
meant nothing as Govinda III soon returned to the Deccan leaving Dharmapala once more 
master of north India. After a reign of 32 years Dharmapala died leaving his extensive domin¬ 
ions unimpaired to his son Devapala. 

A remarkable personality as he was, Dharmapala launched Bengal into a career of imperial 
glory and fulfilled the dream of founding an empire in north India. The north-eastern region 
which was ravaged by invasions of powerful rulers of northern India and afflicted by internal 
dissensions, suddenly came to be the mistress of the whole of northern India. In memory of 
these exploits Dharmapala assumed full imperial, titles, Pararnesvara Paramabhattaraka 
Maharaj adhiraj a. 

Dharmapala was a great patron of learning and culture. As a Buddhist, he founded the 
famous monastery of Vikramasila on the river Ganges near Bhagalpur. It had 114 teachers in 
different subjects. He is also credited with the construction of Mahavihara at Somapura 
(Paharpur). According to Taranatha, Dharmapala founded fifty religious institutions and was a 
patron of the great Buddhist author Haribhadra. His catholicity in religion is reflected by the 
appointment of a Brahamana named Garga as his minister. 

Dharmapala married the Rashtrakuta princess Rannadevi, daughter of king Parbala, whose 
identity is at best doubtful. 

Devapala (c. A.D. 810-850) 

Dharmapala was succeeded by his son Devapala who is rightly regarded as the most pow- 
erful Pala potentate. Epigraphic records credit him in hyperbolic language with extensive con- 


Majumdar, R.C., The Age of Imperial Kanauj, pp. 46-47. 
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quests from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from the eastern to the western oeccan. Hc is 
said to have defeated the Dravidas, Gurjaras and the Hunas, and conquered Utkala atm 
Kamarupa. The astute diplomacy and wise counsels of his ministers ^f?h a P®' 1 S^Mson 

Kedaramista and the military skill of his cousin Jayapala, considerably helped Devapala his 

victories. 

The Huna and Kamboja princes who submitted to Devapala cannot be identified properly. 
The Gurjara adversary may be identified with Mihira Bhoja, who tried to expan is ingd 011l 

eastwards. But he was defeated by Devapala and during lhe ' atter ( . s ' on ®. e ' Crnal 

enemy of the Palas was kept in check. The Dravida king, usually identified with the Rashtrakutas, 
was Amoghavarsha. But according to some scholars, as the Dravida usually deno es he cou n . 
try to the south of the Krishna river, the Dravida ruler defeated by Devapala was probably hj s 
contemporary Pandya king Shri-Mara Shri Vallabha. Devapala seems to have been helped i n 
his southern expedition by his ally, the Chandella king Vijaya. 

Devapala’s victory in the south could only have a temporary significance. His main field of 
activity lay in the north and the temporary eclipse of the Pratiharas an t e as * ra ut ^ s left 
him in undisputed possession of north India. He carried his arms as far as t e in u, a eat to 
which no other ruler of Bengal could lay claim during the next thousand years. 

Like his father, Devapala was a great patron of Buddhism and his fame spread to many 
Buddhist countries outside India. Balaputradeva, a king of the powerful Buddhist dynasty, the 
Sailendras, ruling in distant Java, sent an ambassador to Devapala, asking for a grant of five 
villages in order to endow a monastery at Nalanda. Devapala granted the request. He ap¬ 
pointed the Brahmin Viradeva, hailing from Nagarapara (Jelalabad) as head of Nalanda mon¬ 
astery. Devapala’s court was adorned with the Buddhist poet Vajradatta, the author of 
Lokesvarashalaka. 

An Arab merchant who visited India and wrote his account in a.d. 851 refers to the Pala 
kingdom as Ruhmi. According to him, the Pala emperor was at war with the Gurjaras and the 
Rashtrakutas and had more troops than his adversaries. “The reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala 
constitute the most brilliant chapter in the history of Bengal. Never before, or since, till the 
advent of the British, did Bengal play such an important role in Indian politics.” 3 


Decline and Fall of the Pala Empire 

The glory of the Pala empire suffered irretrievably with the death of Devapala. The rule of 
his successors was marked by a steady process of disintegration which led to the eclipse of the 
Pala power in rtorth India. 

Devapala was succeeded by Vigrahapala. He was most probably Devapala’s nephew, but 
some scholars maintain that he was Devapala’s son. After a short reign of three or four years, 
Vigrahapala abdicated the throne and took the life of a recluse. 

Vigrahapala’s son and successor, Narayanapala (A.D. 854-908) had a long reign. He was a 
ruler of religious disposition and the Badal pillar inscription records no glorious military achieve¬ 
ment to his credit. During the reigns of these two weak kings the Pala empire disintegrated 
Some time after A.D. 860 the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha defeated the Pala ruler. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Palas, the Pratiharas under Bhoja and Mahendrapala gra^j 
ally extended their power in the east. Narayanapala not only lost Magadha (south Bihar), 


3. Majumdar R.C., The Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 52. 
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also north Bengal, the heartland of the Palas. The decline of the Palas encouraged king Haijara 
0 f Assam to assume imperial titles and the Sailodbhavas to establish their power firmly in 
Orissa. owever, Awards the close of his reign, Narayanapala recovered north Bengal and 
south Bi iar om the Pratiharas, the latter being weakened by the invasion ofthe Rashtrakutas— 
fac,or whlch had sav «l the Palas more .han ouce in the past.' 

■luwDwith'um, w ' 1 ' s ( succec ‘ted by his son Rajyapala who mlcd for at least 32 years. He is 
C J. G 1! rirmain u S k puh * ic ut 'lity and construction of lofty temples. He was succeeded by 
nlaal and north for 17 Oopala II is known to have ruled initially in east 

n har Gooala II wk ni’ ^ ul ,alcr on ,ost practically the whole of Bengal and ruled only in 
r WCd * v '8 raha P a ' a II. Hie rale of these two ntlers proved discs- 

beredthePalaOTpiieat^Mto'^7r ? ,h ° amMllsand,f,eKalachurisdismem - 
and Vanga which onee formed the constituMt pwte of the Pal^omhliom aU< * S ' ^ dh3 ’ A "^ a 

f ndlv Tliree^no^f^* aU<kl ( wcst nort b Bengal) was ruled by a Kamboja 
fa T^3^ln k ^f ° f hC fam, y arC kn ° Wn t0 us Rajyapala and his two sons, Narayanapala 
and Nayapala TTtese names were also borne by Pala emperors, but it cannot be said that they 

were identical. The origin ofthe Kamboja family is not known to us. The most plausible view, 
is that some high official of the Palas belonging to the Kamboja family took advantage ofthe 

weakness of the Pala rulers and set up an independent kingdom. 

Another king, Kantideva of Harikcla assumed the title of Maharajadhirgja. Harikela 
primarily denotes eastern Bengal, but it also covers south Bengal. Kantideva’s capital 
was Vardhamanapura, identified by some with the modem city of Burdwan. It is probable 
that Kantideva flourished either in the second half of the ninth or the first half of the tenth 
century A.D. ♦ 

It seems that Kantideva was supplanted by a new line of rulers known as the Chandras. 

Two rulers of this dynasty Trailokyachandra and his son Shrichandra ruled over Harikela wit 
Chandradvipa (Bakarganj District) as their capital. Another king Govindachandra, ruled over 
southern and eastern Bengal at the beginning ofthe eleventh century A.D. 

RESTORATION UNDER MAHIPALA I AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

(a.d. 988-1075) 

Mahipala I (, 'a* " 8 > , owe5l ebb was [ecovere d t0 som e extern by 

The fortune of the Pa as viera hapala II who ascended the throne in a.d. 988. 

Mahipala I. the son an = ^tolthern and eastern Bengal. 

Wtthm three years of hts access*, h ^ invasion rf Benga , by Rajendra 

The most important event Mahipala g inscrip tion records the progress 

Chola sometime between a.d. 1021 a ■ whjle his gen erals defeated some local 

of his conquering career through riss southern Radha and Govindachandra of 

kings like Dharmapala of Danda uit h ana nor them Radha and advanced as far as 

Vanga. The invader then defeated Mahipala conq acr oss vast 

the Ganga. The Chola invasion ‘could hardly over Bengal and 

stretch of territory’. It did not lead to the esta is an£ j east 3 en g a l, Mahipala 

hardly did it affect the political condition of Bengal. Apart of the 

was able to recover the northem part ofthe Burdwan division which lies 

Ajay river. 
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Mahipala s success was more pronounced in north and south Bihar. His dominion mi 
nave included Banaras as by his orders construction and repairs of many sacred structuro 


^'ght 
! s at 


- do oy ms oraers consirucuuu <imu ivp«no ui m«n^ oavitu structure 

Samath were undertaken by his two brothers Sthirapala and Vasantapala. But he could not 
retain the sacred city for long, as the Kalachuri king Gangeyadeva annexed Varanasi after 
defeating the ruler of Anga, who could be only Mahipala. 


Thus by his ability and military genius Mahipala rescued the Pala kingdom from impend, 
ing ruin and succeeded in re-establishing his authority over a great part of Bengal. This sue. 
cess was due in a large measure to the repeated invasions of Sultan Mahmud which must have 
exhausted the strength and resources of the great Rajput powers in northern India. He has been 
regarded as ‘the greatest Pala emperor after Devapala’ and his remarkable achievements made 
such profound impression that he is remembered in popular ballads still current in Bengal, 
Besides the construction of buildings at Samath, Mahipala restored several damaged temples 
atNalanda, constructed two temples at Bodh-Gaya and dug up several tanks in north and west 
Bengal. 


Nayapala (A.D. 1038-55) 

Mahipala was succeeded by his son, Nayapala. The chief event of the reign was his long- 
drawn struggle with the Kalachuri king Kama, son of Gangeyadeva. Kama had some initial 
success but was ultimately defeated by Nayapala. The famous Buddhist scholar Dipankara , 
Srijnana, also known as Atisa, was then residing at Magadha and at his mediation, a treaty was 
concluded between Kama and Nayapala. 

Vigrahapala III 


Nayapala was succeeded by his son, Vigrahapala III in a.d. 1053. Once more the Kalachuri 
king Kama invaded Bengal but was again defeated by the Pala king. A peace was concluded 
which was cemented by the marriage of Kama’s daughter Yauvanasri with Vigrahapala III. But 
soon afterwards the Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI invaded Bengal and defeated Vigrahapala. 
Another invasion of Bengal led by the Somavamsi king of Orissa also took place in his reign! 

The series of foreign invasions from the west and the south must have considerably re¬ 
duced the power of the Palas. They not only lost eastern Bengal, west Bengal and southern 
Bengal but their hold over Magadha also became precarious. A new power, the Varmans 
occupied eastern Bengal and even Kamarupa assumed independence. Thus towards the middle 
of the eleventh century A.D. the Pala empire was hastening towards dissolution. 


DISINTEGRATION AND TEMPORARY RJEVIVAL (a.d. 1070-1120) 

Mahipala II (a.d. 1070-75): The Kaivarta Revolt 

Vigrahapala III had three sons-Mahipala II, Surapala II and Ramapala. Mahipala II suc¬ 
ceeded his father. An almost contemporary poetical work, the Ramacharita of Sandhyakara 
andi, gives us a detailed account of the history of this period. Mahipala II was led to believe 
hat his brother Ramapala was conspiring to seize the throne. Without proper investigation, he 
threw both Ramapala and Surapala into prison. But soon afterwards he had to face a well- 
orgamse re ellion of his vassal chiefs. Disregarding the advice of his ministers, Mahipala II 
proceeded with his small army against the rebels. He was defeated and killed by Divya (or 

rhf» l a ' \ rv^ 10 ^ c ' a '’ Kaivarta by caste. Varcndra or northern Bengal thus passed into 
n s o ivya who for sometime established a new dynasty. This revolt was perhaps due 
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IperhapTa victim to cireumsto,Ms '° ‘ he WeakneSS of 1Mahipala "• He was 

^ ore sinned against than sinning.’4 ^ Wh ' Ch he had n ° COntro1 and that as a kin 8> he was 

In the midst of these turmoils Wa 1 . 

A C r a short reign and was succeed ? ? 3 " d Rama P a,a esca P ed t0 Magadha. Surapala died 
an • eeded by his brother Ramapala. 

pj V ya and his Successors 
After his accession to the throne Div 

eastern Bengal. Very little is known ohh* ‘ nt ° hostlllties against Jatavarman, king of 
ftanwcharita or from any other source. bTaT 8 ° f Divya afterhe became king, either from 
in Varendra (north Bengal) and frustrated R 6 ^ , remains tbat be consolidated his position 
ruler as he invaded Ramapala’s dominion u m f P ft ala ’ s efforts t0 recover it- He was a powerful 
Rudoka, but nothing is known of him. Rudn J e ” 3 peaceftl1 kin 8 dom to his younger brother 
Rainacharila gives us a very flatterinp rW • succeeded b y his son, Bhima. The author of 
prosperity of his kingdom.^ IS™ ° f Bhl ” ^ 

L after the period of turmoil that followed the e d | B ?' Ima restored peace and P ros P er 
-■" cut shon by Ram ^ ia *> 

Ramapala 

For many years Ramapala could do nothing to recover his ancestral dominions. This w 
very difficult task which he accomplished after he had gathered support from various quarters 
and mobilised his resources. Ramapala’s chief supporter was his maternal uncle, the Rashtrakuta 
Mathana, better known as Mahana and his two sons, though many other feudatory chiefs of 
south Bihar and south-west Bengal joined Ramapala. With his powerful army, Ramapala crossed 
the Ganges and defeated Bhima in a pitched battle. Ramapala wreaked a terrible vengeance 
upon Bhima by killing the members of his family before his eyes. Bhima was then put to death 
in a cruel manner. 

After occupying Varendri, Ramapala restored peace and order in the kingdom. He reduced 
taxation, promoted cultivation, constructed works of public utility and introduced benign ad¬ 
ministration. He left the administration to his sons who acted wisely under him. Ramapala 
fixed his capital at Ramavati, which continued to be the capital of the Palas till the end. 

Ramapala tried to revive the lost glory of the empire and met with limited success. He 
forced the Varman king of east Bengal to recognise his authority and brought Kamarupa under 
his control He extended his conquests up to Kalinga and interfered in the politics of Orissa. At 
this time Orissa was in the midst of internal turmoil, being invaded by eastern Ganga king of 
n i , interference in Orissa failed to produce any permanent results. It was a 
Kalinga. Ramapa a s . whjch the emerged victorious. But it was 

s- * ^—*— 5 ° rissa and 

annexing it to his dominions. friendly relations with the C hola king Kulottunga 

It is probable that Rama P ala ™ he common e nemies-the Gangas and the Chalukyas. 
m order to secure support a ° al " s * , able t0 reta in Mithila which ultimately passed to 

:=Sf^ 

ruler, Govindachandra by a policy of matrimonral alliance. 


4. Majumdar, R.C., History of Bengal (1943), p. 152. 
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thorityTver' IhHholVtf IfcT ft!’ rU |' er Wh ° SUCCeede ^ n01 “"'S' in ^-establishing his an 
successfully defpnH hu- i • ’ ^ ut a so ln extencl ' n S his sway over Assam and Orissa u 

and the cl f ? d h ' S k,n8dom a § ainst the aggressive designs of the Gangas, the Chaluk He 
fi - . f a ava as an d inaugurated a new era of peace and prosperity. But it was tho ^ 
er o te greatness of the Palas for immediately after his death in 1120 A.n. the kineH^ 
was overwhelmed by internal dissension. 8dotl1 


End of the Pala Rule (a.d. 1120-1161) 

Ramapala was succeeded by his son Kumarapala who proved to be a weak ruler. Probabl 
he had a reign of five years. Troubles began early in the reign of Kumarapala. When a rebel 
lion broke out m Assam, his favourite minister Vaidyadeva put down the rebellion and became 
the ruler of the country. But Kamarupa was not restored to the Palas, for after the death of 

Kumarapala, Vaidyadeva practically assumed independence. 

Kumarapala s son and successor Gopala III ruled till a.d. 1 144. It has been suggested in the 
Ramacharita that Gopala III was murdered by his uncle Madanapala, which still remains to be 
vouchsafed by any evidence. 

Madanapala s reign lasted more than 14 years. His dominion still included Magadha.and 
north Bengal. But the Pala kingdom was hastening towards dissolution. The Varmans in east 
Bengal declared independence and the eastern Gangas renewed the conflict in Orissa. He 
recovered Monghyr from the Gahadavalas but he had to reckon with the Karnataka ruler of 
Mithila. Meanwhile, Vijayasena who had made himself master of southern and eastern Ben¬ 
gal, defeated Madanapala. Thus, when Madanapala died, the Palas ceased to exercise any 
sovereignty in western, southern and eastern Bengal, and in western and northern Bihar. The 
Pala kingdom was confined to limited areas of central and eastern Bihar and a portion of north 
Bengal. Madanapala, the last king of the Pala dynasty died in a.d. 1161. Another king, 
Govindapala, is known to have ruled over the Gaya district till a.d. 1162, but his relationship 
with the Palas is not definitely known. Thus after four centuries of existence, the Palas passed 
into obscurity. 


Culture and Civilization in the Pala Period 

During the long vicissitudes of history, the Pala dynasty made a lasting contribution in the 
field of culture and learning. Unfortunately the literary remains of this period are scanty and 
inadequate. In Sanskrit literature Gauda Riti or Gauda style of composition had a special place 
which overstepped its geographical limits. Sanskrit was cultivated not only by professional 
scholars but also by highly placed officials and politicians. Darbhapani, who was the minister 
of Devapala, and his grandson Kedaramisra, who also held the same position, are said to have 
mastered the four Vidyas. Kedara’s son Gauravamisra acquired proficiency in the Vedas, 
Agamas, Niti and Jyotisha. The Varendra Brahmanas of the time of Dharmapala were experts 
in Sruti, Smriti, Purana, Vyakarana and Kavya. The scholarly attainments of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
who flourished under Harivarman, are well-known. ‘Bhavadeva is described as prominent 
among the exponents of the Brahmadvaita system of philosophy, conversant with the writings 
of Bhatta (Kumarila)... well versed in Arthasastra, Ayurveda, Astraveda etc., proficient m 
Siddhanta, Tantra and Ganita, and called the second Varaha because of his special^ keenness 
for Astrology and Astronomy, having himself composed a work on the Horashastra. One m 


5. Op. cit., p. 320. 
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question the eulogistic enumeration, but Bhavadcva’s works on Dharmashastra which em 
brace the three important branches ofAchara, fyavphara and Prayaschitta, are better knowj 

To this period probably belongs Jimutavahana, who is indeed the first of the three leading 
authorities of the Bengal school of Dharma <astro. Of the three works of Jimutavahana, the 
most well-known is his Dayabhaga which forms the basic foundation of the Hindu law on 
inheritance, partition and Stridhana in Bengal. It is a work of great learning and a large num¬ 
ber of commentaries exist on it. His Vyavahara-matrika deals with judicial procedure. 
Jimutavahana’s third work, Kalaviveka deals with the question of appropriate season, month, 
day and hour for the performance of religious duties and ceremonies. 


The only Kavya of this period is the Ramacharita of Sandhyakaranandi. By means of 
constant play upon words (Sleshci), it gives in four chapters, the story of the Ramayana on the 
one hand, and the history ofRamapala of the Pala dynasty, on the other. 

In the sphere of technical sastras, a fair amount of literature is preserved. The well-known 
medical authority Madhava, the author of a learned work on pathology and diagnosis, entitled 
Rug-vinischaya (or Nidana) belonged to this period. Chakrapanidatta, the well-known com¬ 
mentator on Charaka and Susruta, belonged to Bengal. Two other medical writers who flour¬ 
ished in Bengal are Suresvara or Surapala, who wrote a glossary of medical botany, entitled 
Sabda-pradipa, and Vangasena, the author of Chikitsa-sara-samgraha. 


By far the most extensive literature of this period which developed out of the Mahayana 
sect of Buddhism is loosely called Buddhist Tantric works. They teach esoteric doctrines, rites 
and practices in obscure and symbolic language. Taranatha testifies to the prevalence of Bud¬ 
dhist Tantric culture during the reign of the Pala kings. The monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramasila, 
Jagaddala, Somapuri had been associated with the composition or translation of many of these 
Tantric works. The Mahayanist scholar, Silabhadra, who was a pupil of Dharmapala, at Nalanda, 
belonged to this period. The logician Santarakshita was a high priest both at Vikramasila and 
Odantapuri. About 168 works have been assigned to him. He visited Tibet and succeeded not 
only in propagating Tantric Buddhism but also in rendering many Indian Buddhist works into 
Tibetan language. Jnanasrimitra, described as a central pillar of the Vikramasila vihara, was 
bom in Gauda. He wrote a book on Buddhist logic, called Karya-karanabhava-siddhi. Thus 
the Buddhist and allied Tantric literature received encouragement from the Buddhist kings of 


the Pala dynasty. 

The establishment of the Pala empire in the eighth century is anepoch-making event in the 
evolution of the Bengali language. The vernacular of Bengal developed a ‘Proto-Bengali 
form during the reign of Dharmapala. This new language had a mass appeal and the Buddhist 
poets composed in this language the verses called the Charyyapadas. 

Religion and Philosophy 

The rule of the Palas formed an important landmark in the history of Buddhism. The Pala 
l ne rule o tne raiaa r f f centur j e s Buddhism found a safe refuge 

rulers were all Buddhiste and .dunmg; th \ M ^ Buddhism became a powerful 

in Bihar and Bengal. Under the patronag ’ from j ibet jn t h e north to-the islands of 

international force and exercise pro o of the Pa i a dynasty was a follower of 

dialectician Santarakshita lived and worked during t g 

Dharmapala made Haribhadre, .he grea. commen^ 
spiritual preceptor. After the death of Haribhadra, hts disc,pie Buddhajnanap 
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ANCIIiNT INDIAN HISTORY AND Civn.i/^n 


spiritual preceptor of Dharmapala. lie propagated the rituals and teachings of the Kri V( , a 
Yoga tantras particularly of the Ouhyasainaja. Dharmapala founded the Vikramsiln nionast!!!| 
in Magadha. There were 108 chambers in the monastery of which 53 were suitable forT nnlr ^ 
esoteric practices. One hundred eight monks wete in chaige ol this monastic institution, Stu, 
dents from all cornel's ol India and trom outside Hocked to this impoitant academic centre, 
this monaster)' many Sanskrit texts were translated into Tibetan. Taranutha gives an account of 
the succession of the Vajmeharyas ol the Vikramasila monastery. I he successors ol Dharmapala 
did not interfere with the activities of the monastery. In the tenth century a.d. Vikramasila 
monastery became a famous academic centre with six famous dvara-ptindilas who sometimes 
wrestled with arguments with the teachers of other religious faiths. 

Devapala was a zealous follower of Buddhism. He restored and enlarged the temple, Sri 
Traikutaka, which came to be known as the new Somapuri-vihara ol which the ruins have been 
discovered at Paharpur. Taranatha refers to a number of Buddhist monks after Devapala Among 
the Tantrik teachers mention may be made of Tilopa, Gambhiravajra, Amntaguhya, Bhaga and 
Anandagarbha. Tilopa is regarded as one of the 84 mahasiddhas. Among the d.st.ngu.shcd 
Acharyas ofhis time, the name of Jetari stands pre-eminent. Exceedingly intelligent as lie was, 
he learned quickly various sciences, the Abhidharma and other works. 

During the Pala period the Mahayana Buddhism developed into Vajrayana and Tantrayana, 
two important branches of Tantric Buddhism. The leaders of this new movement have been 
termed as Siddhas. The principal amongst the Siddhas were Saraha, Nagarjuna, Tillopada, 

Naropada. 


Architecture 

The Pala period witnessed a remarkable progress in architecture, sculpture and painting. 
Unfortunately few extant remains of Pala architecture arc to be found. The reputation of the 
great Buddhist Mara of Dharmapala at Somapura spread far and wide. The Vihara was con¬ 
ceived on a grand scale as the ruins unearthed at Paharpur show. The type of temple laid bare 
at Paharpur influenced the Indian art and architecture of Greater India, especially of Burma 
and Java. The square temples at Pagan in Burma represent remarkable points of similarity with 
the Paharpur temple. 


Sculpture 

The specimens of sculpture of the Pala period arc only a few in number. A few specimens 
are to be found at Paharpur. There arc as many as 63 stone sculptures all around the basement 
wall of the main temple. Three distinct groups with marked difference in style and artistic 
excellence are observed in these sculptures. A considerable number depicts scenes from the 
life of Krishna—the eternal lover, the eternal pet child of the mother. There are some other 
panels having connection with several themes of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
Besides, there is quite a good number that represents women in graceful dancing poses, men 
and women making love to each other, and various other incidents from daily life of the humble 
village folk. These sculptures, so full of lively action, free and dynamic movement, derive 
inspiration from the realities of the daily life of the common people. 

Intimately connected with this group of stone sculptures, there arc a large number oflemeo 
plaques that decorate the faces of the walls. The terracotta artists a. PaJ.orpur were f. J 
sponsive to their environment. Scenes from the Ramayana and ^ Krtshna legend *11 « 
stories from the Panchatantra. composite animals and semi- ivme an 
are depicted in these plaques. 
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essential nature of the terracotta art at Paharpur is wholly popular. The artist of these 
took intense interest in the daily life of the people. Apart from their popular character, 
p' a ^p S | a q Ues give us a true insight into the real social life of the people of Bengal in those 

da y S . 

The Pala kings were professedly Buddhists, but the majority of the people remained within 
fold of Brahmanism. Apart from the patronage of the court, the Pala art and culture derived 
^strength and inspiration chiefly from the individual and exigencies of religious cults. 

BENGAL UNDER THE SENAS 


Origin and Early History of the Senas 

The Sena family, that ruled in Bengal after the Palas, appears to have originally belonged 
to Karnataka in south India. They probably came to Bengal along with the Chalukya prince 
Vikramaditya yi when the latter undertook an expedition against Bengal, Assam and other 
northern countries. Its founder was Samantasena described as Brahma-Kshatriya. The title 
Brahrna-Kshatriya shows that Samantasena was a Brahmin, but his successors called them¬ 
selves simply Kshatriyas. According to some scholars, the progenitor of the Senas may have 
been a recruit to the Pala administration or the army from Karnataka. 

The earliest known memberof the Sena family was Samantasena who distinguished him¬ 
self in various battles in south India and settled in old age in Radha or the modem Burdwan 
Division. He was not a powerful member of the family as there is nothing to show that he 
founded a kingdom. 

Samantasena’s son, Hemantasena, who flourished in the last quarter of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury a.D. took advantage of the unstable political situation of Bengal by the revolt of Divya and 
carved out an independent principality in Radha. But he was not a powerful ruler and his 
dominion was limited in extent. 

Vijayasena 

Vijayasena, son of Hemantasena, brought the family into limelight during his long reign of 
more than sixty years (c. A.D. 1095-1158). He married Vilasadevi, a princess of the Sura fam¬ 
ily, which was ruling in southern Radha. This matrimonial alliance gave Vijayasena facilities 
to gain complete control over Radha, the base of his future operations. 

Beginning his career as a petty chief, Vijayasena laid the foundations of the greatness of his 
family by conquering nearly the whole of Bengal. According to the Deopara inscription, he 
had to fight against several independent chiefs like Nanya, Vira, Raghava, Vardhana, the kings 
of Gauda, Kamarupa and Kalinga. Of these Vardhana may be identified with Dvorapavardhana 
of Kausambi (Kusumba in Rajshahi district) and Vira with Viraguna of Kotatavi (not properly 
identified). Raghava was probably the king of Kalinga, who may be identified with the second 
s °n of Anantavarman Chodaganga. Nanya must have been the Kamata chief who had con- 
ftuered Mithila in 1097 A.D. and the lord of Gauda was certainly Madanapala. Vijayasena was 
als o in possession of Vikramapura, the capital of the Varmans. According to the Deopara 
•oscription Vijayasena defeated the kings of Kamarupa and Kalinga. 

While Vijayasena was successful in the north (Gauda and Mithila), east (Kamarupa) and 
S(Huh (Kalinga), his attempt to subjugate the western region proved futile. Though his fleet 
Sa,led westwards beyond Rajmahal it could achieve nothing. This has been proved by the 
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3 ;! encc »f Umapatidhara, the author of 

V| jayascna is proverbial. P 1 lnscn P tl0 » on this point who, , 

The long and prosperous reign of Viiav '**"* 

^ongal. The disintegration of the I’ala kinml^™! WaS 3 mcmorab,c epoch in the h' 
sension led to the weakening of the central authon^v^rh^ ^ 0 ^'^ ,nvasi ons and inteniah^ 
saved by Vijayasena who by a policy ofblood and l 1C ln 1 lolerable situal 'on in Bengal J** 
Political fabric of Bengal Lm® ^ PCUy chic * «■% 

Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja I e had wo It I ,mPCnal titlcS ’ Par °»*m 
and another at Vikramapura in Bangtoh ' ’ " Vijayapuri in Benga, 

‘a fine poetic expression or Jl7 r ta? ?T™ “T 5 '^ th C Deoparap™.^//which i s 
poet Sri Harsha composed thAv b !" e y P ' > " > '° “ remarkable cm ’ ™e famous 
the magnificent temDle of PraH J yaprasasU m memory of Vijayasena. The Sena king built 

to the west of the Rajshahi . 0 ™™"°™™ Wh ° Se rUinS "° W lie at Dcopara about seve " miles 
Ballalasena (c. a.d. 1158-1179) 

m,i!iT,™r ! T k<l by his SOn ' Ballalas< ma- Hb reign was generally peaceful and he 
aintained m tact the dominions inherited from his father. He probably put an end to the Pala 

ru c y e eating Govindapala. According to Vallala-charila his dominions comprised five 
provinces Vanga, Varendra, Radha, Bagdi and Mithila. The first three comprise Bengal proper 
o those days while the last corresponds to north Bihar. Bagdi is generally identified with a 
portion of modem Presidency Division in Bengal including the Sunderbans. 

Ballalasena was a great scholar. He wrote four works of which two are extant, namely, the 
Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara. The first work written under the direction of Aniruddha 
is an extensive digest of matters relating to gifts. The second work, Adbhutasagara completed 
by his son Lakshmanasena, is an equally extensive work on omens and portents, their effects 
and means ofaverting them. Ballalasena is credited with an important social movement which 
regulated the upper caste Bengali society till modem times. He married Ramadevi, the daugh¬ 
ter of a Chalukya king which proves the growing strength and prestige of the Senas as a politi¬ 
cal power. 

Lakshmanasena 

Lakshmanasena succeeded his father in 1179 a.d. at an advanced age of sixty. He is cred¬ 
ited with victories over the neighbouring kings in ail directions. Epigraphic records ascribe to 
him victories over the kings of Cauda, Kamarupa, Kalinga and Kasi. It is quite possible that 
the conquests of these regions might have been accomplished by Lakshmanasena during the 
regime of his grandfather. 

The most significant achievement of Lakshmanasena was his success against the 
Gahadavalas who had compelled the Palas to leave Magadha. He drove away the Gahadavala 
ruler Jayachandra from Magadha and carried his arms right into the heart of the Gahadavala. 
dominion. But his advance up to Banaras and Allahabad was more in the nature of a raid than 

a regular conquest. 

Towards the close of his reign, Lakshmanasena was beset with a sea of 
one Dommanapala set up an independent principality' in the eastern part o a 
which formed an in.egral par. of .he Sena kingdom. Perhaps the Deva lamdy also P 
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„HeDendent kingdom to the east of thf» u 

! ferna l rebellion, the invasion of Muham 8 a?" V er ' Whlle the Sena P ovver was weakened by 
^tailed account of the invasion of Bakht;*^ I B . akhtiyar KJial i> gave it a crushing blow. A 
d , yar Khalji has been given in Tubaaat-i-Nasiri 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad bin Bhakhf •• S ^ 1 nasm ’ 

India probably as a follower of Muham ^ * ji ’ a Turkish soldier of fortune, had come 

Id a cavalry force through unfrequented hm! °. f Ghu , r - After the occupation of Magadha, he 
Suddenly appeared before Nadiya where I ak and Jungles of Jharkhand and by forced marches 
with 18 horsemen and boldly entered the H l ™* nasena ^ was staying at the time. He advanced 
After the arrival of the main force he mad ^ • 6 p . eop e su PP°sing him to be a horse-dealer. 
Th e old king who was taking his midday deal^ °" the pa ' aCe and the C,ty> 

Bangladesh where he continued to rutefor three or fn" by SUrpnseand ne d to Vikramapurin 
1205 A D. The invader destroyed the citv of m a f I years m ° re and died sometime after 

Th e reign of Lakshmanasena was remarkable for considerable literary activity. He was a 
devout Vaishnava although his predecessors were Saivas. Jayadeva, the famous Vaishnava 
poet of Bengal and author of the Gita-Govinda, lived at his court. Other celebrated poets who 
graced his court included Dhoyi, the author of the Pavanaduta, Govardhana, the author of the 
Arya-saptasati and Sarana. A great scholar, Halayudha was his chief minister and chiefjudge. 
Lakshmanasena himself completed the work Adbhutasagara begun by his father. 

Successors of Lakshmanasena 

Lakshmanasena was succeeded by his son Visvarupasena who ruled for a few years (c. a.d. 
1207-20). His authority was confined to eastern and southern Bengal. Visvarupasena was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Keshavasena. They successfully repulsed the invasions of the Muslim 
rulers of Lakhnauti. According to Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, the descendants of Lakshmanasena ruled 
in Bengal at least up to 1245 A.D. and probably up to 1260 A.D. We have no knowledge about 
the successors of Kesavasena. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century, a Buddhist king 
Madhusena ruled in an obscure comer of southern or western Bengal. But his relationship with 
Senas is not definitely known. The great Sena family passed out of history of Bengal with the 

close of the thirteenth century A.D. 

Achievements of •* *“ la „ dmark in the hist o,y of Bengah Asncces- 

The short period of Sena rule s P ^ who(e provjnce int0 a unite d and pow- 

sion of three able and vigorous rulers .cc> ^ the Senas he i pe d it to attain a pre- 

erful kingdom. By championing e.o elsewhere. The Sena period also was the high 

eminent place in Bengal which it a j n Bengal. “But in spite of all the good they 

water-mark of development ofSans n ' . urat j on 0 f their rule perhaps stood in the way o 

had done, their foreign origin and the sho ^ haye enab)ed Benga | t0 withstand the 

the growth of that united national li e w befitting its past history.” 

irresistible advance of the Muslims in a manner mo 


6- Majumdar, R.C,. History of Bengal, p. 229. 
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Religion 



he Sena kings were devotees ofVaishnavism. But sometimes they professed their att' v, 
ment to more than one religious faith. The copper-plate grants ofVisvarupasena and Kesavase * 
i ustrate this point. The royal seal attached to the plates bears the representation of Sadasiva* 
they open with adorations to Narayana, followed by an invocation to Surya. These two kings 
of Bengal represent the true spirit of the age which believed in the veneration of all gods and 
goddesses. 


Literature 


The Sena period witnessed the revival of non-Buddhist Sanskrit literature and culture. The 
Sena rulers encouraged Brahmanical studies as a reaction against the Buddhist tendencies of 
the Pala kings. A general revival of Sanskrit learning under similar circumstances was notice¬ 
able in Kashmir, Kanauj, Mithila and Kalinga. The reigns of Vallalasena and Lakshmanasena 
mark the zenith of the literary output of Bengal in this period and it confined itself chiefly to 
Brahmanical ritualism and poetry. 

The Dhrma-sastra works of the Sena period consist chiefly of ritualistic manuals prescri¬ 
bing the various pious duties and ceremonies. The earliest of these works appear to be the 
Haralata and the Pitri-dayita of Aniruddha. Both the works are in prose and contain a large 
number of selections from the old writers. The first work deals with the observance of impurity 
consequent upon birth and death, its duties and prohibitions. The second work is concerned 
chiefly with rites and observances connected with Sraddha or funeral ceremony and includes 
a treatment of general duties. 

Aniruddha’s royal disciple, yallalasena, is an author of repute. Four works have been as¬ 
cribed to him of which two are extant, the Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara. Vallalasena 
wrote the Danasagara under the instruction of his preceptor Aniruddha. But Raghunandana 
believes that it was the work of Aniruddha himself. The work is an extensive digest of matters 
relating to gifts, the author himself declaring the he has dealt with 1375 kinds of gifts. The 
Adbhutasagara is an equally extensive work on omens and portents, their effects and means of 
averting them. It was left unfinished and was completed by his son, Lakshmanasena. 

Both Bengal and Mithila claim Gunavishnu, the author of a work on Vedic ritual entitled 
the Chhandogya-mantra-bhasya. The work is a commentary on selected Vedic mantras used 
in the Samavedic Grihya rites. But the most important writer of this period is undoubtedly 
Halayudha, the chief minister and, chief justice of Lakshmanasena. Halayudha wrote the 
Brahmana-sarvasva, the Mimansa-sarvasva, the Vaishnava-sarvasva , xheSaiva-sarvasvamd 



Pandita-sarvasva. Except the Brahmana-sarvasva, none of these works appears to have come 
down to us. The Brahmana-sarvasva is a great work which serves as a guide to a knowledge ol 
the meanings of the Vedic mantras employed in the daily rites and the periodical domes i 
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"»* «of the earliest Du,a- 

St and the Deopara inscription refers to the authn ^ U ™ apat,dhara was a P oet of une q uaI 
vords and their meanings.’ Jayadeva Daid hioh understand,n S purified by the study of 
'! , sopta-sati. The poem is a coll^? h * gh tr,bute to Acharya Govardhana, author of the 

OVer f 70 “ tehed — — of which 
haV P • barana was fam °us for his quick and difficult composi¬ 

tion. 

BUl ,h L S rk of meTaevat'v Se |. POetS iS ,ayadeva ' the au «hor of the Gita-Govinda, a great 
rclig ,ous work of mediaeval Vatshnavism. The work has claimed more than forty commenta¬ 
tors from differen provinces and more than a dozen imitations. The work is regarded as a 
# poetical composition o great beauty illustrating the refined subtleties of Vaishnava theology 
‘and Rasa-shastra. Both in its emotional and literary aspects, the Gita-Govinda occupies a 
distinctive place in the history of Sanskrit poetry. Apart from its elegance, clarity, felicity and 
richness of its diction, the Gita-Govinda emphasizes the praise and worship of Krishna. Mod¬ 
ern critics have found In it a lyrical drama, a pastoral poem, an opera, a melodrama and a 
refined Yatra. As a creative work of art it has a form of its own ‘enveloped in a fine excess of 
pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical splendour.’ 

Art and Architecture 

The Sena art and sculpture reveal the attitude of worldly exuberance. ‘Sensuousness and 
grace were properties of earliest periods of Bengali art as well, but it was left to the Senas to 
allow them to degenerate into mere worldly lavishness.’ 7 In the Chandi image found at Dalbazar 
Dacca belonging to the age of Lakshmanasena, there is an expression of heavy enjoyment of 
deen pleasure of a past moment. In spite of sumptuousness of ornaments and a precise outline 

itsrs. ,£r—« T —- -— 

must have hastened the stagnation of Hindu art m Bengal. 
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The Himalayan Kingdom 


KASHMIR 

The basin of Kashmir is wedged between the Punjab and Central Asia. In ancient times it was J 
restricted to the upper valley of the Vitasta (Jhelum) and the tracts watered by its tributaries, ] 
although these territories were occasionally enlarged by the rulers of the country. Kashmir, 1 
the Kasperia of Ptolemy, had been occupied by Aryan tribes from early times. 

The principal source of our information about Kashmir is Kalhana’s Rajatarangmi , writ* I 
ten in the twelfth century a.d. Kalhana may be regarded as the only historian of ancient India ] 
and his metrical chronicle, Rajatarangini, is regarded as superior to the geneologies of the 
rest of India. But even Kalhana is of little help for the period preceding the seventh centuiy 
a.d. Kashmir formed part of the Maurya empire of Asoka, who is credited w'ith having built 
numerous stupas and monasteries and the ancient city of Srinagar. It is averred by Yuan ■ 
Chwang that Asoka “gave up all Kashmir for the benefit of the Buddhist Church.” After j 
Asoka’s death, Kashmir became independent under one of his sons, Jalauka. Kashmir was 
also a province of the Kushana empire and Kanishka is said to have convened there the third 
(or fourth by another reckoning) general assembly of the Sangha. Kashmir came under the 
Hunas whose chief Mihirakula sought to win religious favour by building Siva shrines. 

The history of Kashmir really begins with the Karkota or Naga dynasty founded by 
Durlabhavardhana. He had started life as an humble officer of Baladitya of Kashmir, the last 
king of the Gonanda dynasty. He married the daughter of Baladitya and as the latter had no 
son, succeeded to the throne (c. A.D. 627). Durlabhavardhana reigned for 36 years. It was 
during his reign that Yuan Chwang visited Kashmir. According to the Chinese pilgrim, 
Takshasila (Rawalpindi district), Simhapura (Salt Range region), Urasa (Hazara), Punch and 
Rajapura (Rajaori) were subject to Kashmir. Therefore, it seems that apart from Kashmir his ' 
dominion included part of western and north-western Punjab. 

Durlabha was succeeded by his son, Durlabhaka. He had three sons, Chandrapida, Tarapida 
and Muktapida. Durlabhaka died after a reign of 50 years and was succeeded by Chandrapida. 
When Kashmir was threatened with an Arab invasion led by Muhammad-bin-Qasim, 
Chandrapida sought the assistance of the. Chinese emperor by sending an envoy to him. Al- 
Ihough no help came from him, Chandrapida was able to beat back the Arabs. The recall of 
Muhammad-bin-Qasim which shortly followed, saved the country from further Arab aggtes- 
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inn Chandrapida was famous for his piety and^T~T~ “-- 

*f his reign by his brother Tarapida. " C0 ' But ^ was murdered in , he nintf) ^ 

Tarapida’s reign was marred by cruel deeds and he tn 
was followed by h,s younger brother Lali.aditya MuktanT m mUrdwed after four ^rs. He 
Lalitaditya began his reign about a.d. 724. Th . ’ 6 §reateSt kmg of Kashmir - 

• som^hat exaggerated, it is beyond doubt that he entered^ ana s account of Lalitaditya is 
an d defeated the Tibetans and the Arabs. He sent a din or! ®. a,liance with Yasovarman 
in A.D. 733 probably to solicit armed assistance again*?' t ' C / n ' ss,on 10 the Chinese emperor 
received with due honour, no military assistance was i„, fr b Though the missi °" was 
Lalitaditya fought alone and succeeded in defeating not „'i,T £u Despile this refusal ' 
ta in tribes on the north and north-western frontier of hi* u T the Tlbetans but also the moun- 
' a nd the Turks. ° f hlS kmgd °"b ™ch as the Dards, Kambojas 

ViC *^ 0VW YaS ° Vama " Which 
dolninions of his great rival. In order S' 'i^ke Hi ™! 

towards the east and overran Magadha, Gauda, Kamarupa and Kalinga. Tumbg^owarisouth- 
west, he conquered Deccan and Kamata and advanced as far as Dvaraka. Thfn he conquered 
Avanti and many other regions and reached the hilly regions in the north-west. Here he eon- 
quered the Kambojas, Tukharas (Turks), Bhauttas (Tibetans), Daradas and an Arab king called 
Mammuni. 


Despite the lack of corroborative evidence, Lalitaditya’s conquests are by no means insig¬ 
nificant. By his victories, he made Kashmir one of the most powerful kingdoms in the history 
of ancient India. For centuries the people of Kashmir hailed him with the epithet ‘universal 
monarch’. Lalitaditya laid many towns, built Buddhist Viharas at Hushkapura and other places 
and temples for Brahmanical gods—Siva and Vishnu. His most famous work is the Martanda 
temple which still forms “one of the most striking remains which have survived the ancient 
architecture of Kashmir.” 


The reputation of this great king has been besmirched by two incidents. Once in a fit of 
drunkenness he ordered the town of Pravarapura to be burnt down. In his sober moments he 
repented for it and was glad to find that the ministers had disregarded his orders. In the second 
• incident he summoned the king of Gauda (Bengal) and promised him safe-conduct by invok¬ 
ing the image of Vishnu the surety for his promise. But he had the king assassinated by some 
miscreants. Lalitaditya died about 760 A.D. after a reign of 36 years. 

Lalitaditya Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty was followed by his two sons— Kuvalayapida 
and Vajraditya. During the latter’s reign Hisham, the governor of Sind (a.d. 768-772) raided 
Kashmir and secured many prisoners. Vajraditya had three sons— Prithivyapida, Samgramapida 


. I and Jayapida. 

Jayapida, who was also known as Vinayaditya was a valiant general 
Lalitaditya. He defeated the king of Kanauj, who was either Vajrayudhaor 
Ghana’s description of the Kashmiri monarch’s expeditions against Nepal and an o herwise 
“"known king ofPaundravardhana (north Bengal) named Jayanta, reads morei like fiction than 
s °ber history ’ Jayapida'was a great patron of letters and his court was graced by great scholar 
! ike Kshira, BhartaUdbhata, Damodaragupta (author of the 

lat « years he became very oriel and oppressive and a conspiracy of the Brahmanas brought 
about die end of his 31 years rule. 
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End of the Karkota Dynasty whoS e twe , ve years m , e Was ^ 

Jayapida was followed by his infamous son, ^ tQ a conC ubine named Jayadevi, 
period of disgrace in the history of Kashmir. He becan ^ ^ of j aya devi, who was called 
Lalitpida was succeeded by his brother andthe / was usurped by the five brothers 0 f 
Brihaspati. During Brihaspati’s reign the roya Th u ot j iers began to fight among themselves 

Jayadevi, who ultimately killed him in A.D. • kings for nearly forty years. At last 

for power and ruled Kashmir by setting up P P' brothers> was raised to the throne by 

Avantivarman, grandson ofUtpaia, ithe e es d was supplanted by the Utpalas. 

his minister Sura. Thus ended the Karkota dynasty 

The Utpnla Dynasty , from 855 .883 A.D. with the assis- 

Avantivarman, the founder of the Utpalla dynast ^ ^ , 0 lhe econora ie regen- 

tance of his able minister Sum He hadI to> * * H e took various steps to tone up 

eration of the country badly impaired by rehabilitate the state resources. He effec- 

the administration, establish internal securityand hb I aris , oc rats. But his greater 

■vely curbed the power of the Damaras, a turt>“lent his ^ mini ter Suyya^He 

Claim to fame was the great eng.neermg works earn ^ vjtas(a (Jhe|um) and bu,h 

removed the boulders whieh obstructed the normal Ho ^ changed , hc courS e „f Ihe 

S embankments along the river to prevent lands!. |ands jn the neighbourhood fit 

river Jhelum so that i’met Indus enrithereby as| the distribution of water for each 

built monasteries. *xiinwpd bv a civil war among several de 

j- a jn rjh a D His death was followed oy a u ^ured the throne 

scenTnfo^ 

Jhelum and the Chenab in th J ... greatest victory was against the g chahi. 
accepted Shankaravarman’s s ^P re ^ C jn h Pun jab, the latter being helped by h g ndrap ala 
(beween the Jhelum and the Shahi. The Pra.ihara k.ng Mahendrap 

But he failed to secure any success ag t i tor j es j n the Punjab. 

conciliated Shankaravarman by ceding resources of the treasury which h 

Shankaravarman’s ambitious foreign policy raine financial crisis he reSU |! ie 

■ tried to replenish by forcible exactions from he Qn , he vi „ agers , the co ^ 

pieces of land granted to the temples and imp d Kayas ,hos. Kalhana writes in ang 

tion of which was entrusted to a class of officials ca He j ^ br „ug 

•By this king, who was foremost among fools, des , ro y (the King's) renow 

■ —• - - 
through the Hazara country (Urasa). 
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., :WE himalawnwnodom- 

-- ' . j b y his son Gopalavarman (902-904 a.d ), who ruled the 

i^ravarman was succec y queen mother’s romantic attachment to his 

t: S help of his r d r t h=“r gn or^ha„ q karavarn,an. The minister’* onty achicve- 
Hi»8 d “"p ra bhakara stigmat'sed the 8 restored La iliya Shahi’s son loramana to the 
m> nisle P 'ainst the Shahi kingdom was murdered and was succeeded by 

.ho accession. As .here was no diree. heir .o 

* r01 ’ ca y ||ed brother Sankala who d > y mcd the royalty . 

his so-ca disso i u te queen Sugan thc en d of the Utpala dynasty in 

the ltir ° • a from the death of Gopalavarman in 90 ^ n guard of Kashmir, who as- 

^epenodfrom 5y t heTantrin soldiers, the „ h n the latter selected 

, 3 , AO is “-tf k ng makers. The Tan.rins deposed Suga dha placed on 

a " d PU ‘ l °^ 

Military bod ^^.s “nge^rnX ways of fate, ever falling and nsmg. ^ ^ ^ 

-rronhegovo.^ 

was restored, but he was soon supplanted y Sambhu vardhana, purchased the throne 

Tantrins In these fluctuating fortunes a minister Sa and seized , he thr0 ne by 

Chakravannan gathered a chatovaman became king forthe third time. But 

indicting a crushing defeat o" 1 ’^ ^ |af and , ed to his murder in 937 A.D. 

unfortunately his own immorality rendered him P ^ ^ kjngs m 

Hie next king Unmattavanti or ma ^ dh V d n ead “ h n d ° e|ig h ti he had his father Partha murdered 
ever occupied the throne of Kashmir. kjn died jn 937 A D a f ter a brief reign of 

and starved all his half-brothers to • Suravarrnan II to succeed him. Before a week 
two years after nominating his S ^ Se nder .j^ chief de p 0S ed Suravarrnan II and occupied the 
was over, Kamaiavardhana, X _ e K amalavardhana called an assembly of Brahmanas 

Ltt, .rene« king"Bm .he 8 ^embly rej ec.ed Kamalavardhana and seleeted Yashaskara, 
Ie"e former minister Prabhakara, who had earned great reputa.ton as a man of lean,- 
ing. Thus the Utpala family came to an end nr 939 A.D. 


Dynasty of Yashaskara 

Yashaskara (a.d. 939-48) restored peace and order in the country. Kalhana is not partial 
when he praises the king’s fine sense ofjudgement and beneficent nature of hts rule. Yashaskara 
died in 948 A D , and was succeeded by his minor son Samgramadeva. About six months after 
his accession he was murdered by his minister Parvagupta who usurped the throne m 949 A.D 
He was notorious for his exactions and had a short reign of one year. He died in 950 A.D. and 
was succeeded by his son Kshemagupta. The new king married Dtdda, the daughter of king 
Simharaja of Lohara and grand-daughter of Shahi king Bhima. They formed a perfect match, 
notorious for their brutality and sensuality. Kshemagupta cared little for administration and 
became so much engrossed with his wife that he came to be called Didda-Kshema in derision, 
kshemagupta died in 958 A.D., and was succeeded by his young son Abhimanyu, his mother 


A.I.H.A.C.—18 
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Didda acting as the regent. The queen mother was not without talents but her inordinate lust 
for power, licentiousness and unscrupulous character marred her manifold qualities. Kalhana 
says: ‘Her character knew no mercy. The officers who held charge of foreign affairs, the royal 
household and other parts, visited the queen’s bedchamber without scruples.’ 

Abhimanyu died in 972 a.d. and was succeeded by his young son Nandigupta. But Didda 
brought about the death of Nandigupta and two other grandsons who succeeded him, and 
herself ascended the throne in 980 a.d. She fell in love with Tunga, a low-born Khasa herds¬ 
man and made him prime minister. The appointment of Tunga rallied the refractory elements 
against her. But Didda quelled the rebellion by heavy bribes. Tunga led a successful expedi¬ 
tion against Prithivipala of Rajapuri. Before her death in 1003 A.D., Didda appointed her nephew 
Samgramaraja of Lohara dynasty as her successor. 

The Loharas 

Samgramaraja (1003-28 A.D.) proved a weak king as the real power lay in the hands of the 
prime minister Tunga. In 1014 A.D. Samgramaraja sent Tunga, with a well-equipped army, to 
aid Shahi Trilochanapala against Sultan Mahmud. After some initial success, Tunga was ulti¬ 
mately defeated. This defeat must have undermined Tunga’s prestige and Samgramaraja had 
the overpowerful minister murdered. Samgramaraja died in 1028 A.D. and was followed by his 
son Hariraja. After a reign of 22 days Hariraja died owing to the machinations of his mother 
who herself tried to usurp the throne. But ultimately her young son Ananta was raised to the 
throne. 

The early years of Ananta were full of troubles. He crushed a rebellion of the Damaras and 
repelled an invasion of the Dards. His extravagance led him into debt from which he was saved 
by his pious queen named Suryamati who gradually assumed full charge of administration. 
Relieved of the burden of administration, Ananta began a career of conquests. He overthrew 
Salavahana, the king of Chamba, and installed his nominee to the throne. He also asserted his 
supremacy over Darvabhisara, Trigarta and Bhartula. 

The blind affection ot Suryamati towards her worthless son, Kalasha, induced her husband 
to abdicate the throne. Kalasha proved disloyal to his parents and open hostilities broke out 
between the father and the son. The frustrated father committed suicide and his wife Suryamati 
immolated herself by following her husband on the funeral pyre. 

This double tragedy might have chastened Kalasha and he now devoted himself to works 
of administration. Kalasha twice helped Samgramapala, the king of Rajapuri against his uncle 
Madanapala. His army conquered Urasa and raided the kingdom of Abhaya. In 1087 a.d. the 
chiefs of eight hill states including Chamba, Rajapuri, Lohara made their obeisance to Kalasha. 
But in his last days he was exasperated by his son’s (Harsha) rebellion, who, however, was 
imprisoned. On Kalasha’s death in 1089 A.D., his second son Utkarsha succeeded hijn. He kept 
Harsha in confinement, but soon a rebellion broke out. Taking advantage of the confuse 
situation, Harsha not only regained freedom but also secured the throne for himself. Utkars 
committed suicide. 

Harsha was a remarkable person who possessed striking contrasts in his character. He ; 
restored the lost glory of Kashmir by his able administration and patronage of culture a 
learning. But he was fond of pageantry and fell a victim to banal pleasures which had P™ 
disastrous to many of his predecessors. He sent an expedition against Rajapuri (Rajaon ^ 
compelled its ruler to pay tribute. He put down the rebellion of his half-brother Vijaya 

who with the help of the king of Darada invaded Kashmir, but lost his life. 

* 
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The reckless extravagance of the king exhausted the treM^TTT --'— 

„„ptessive Itixes and appropriated images or temples for the val ua hi?„" bcEan 10 impose 
Remade. The devastating flood which ravaged Kashmir in 1099-nm • tal of which they 
ing from levying unjust taxes. His roolish conduct towards two of his U did deter the 

Id his brother Sussala, who belonged to a collateral branch of the iT'"'" arn<; ' 1 Ucchala 
latter to revolt. The two brothers succeeded. Harsha was defeated and kilH ,cd «>* 

With Ucchala, who now ascended the throne, begins the histon, „rl 101 Au 
dynasty. He appointed his brother Sussala as ruler of Loltara The Im.X 1 Sccond L "hara 

without success, but Ucchala was assassinated by some disgruntled nfr ?T d aEainsl him 
confusion that followed, Sussala ultimately emceed *1 *'* 

Sussala proved to be a wicked king.and his irsencaipn u . ,n bin 1112 a.d. 

his subjects. Moreover, he had to face the repeated rebellions ofthe D <l ' SSatis ! ac,ion am ong 
the grandson of Harsha. put himself ai the head of the Damaras »nd T™' Rh ' kshachara , 
Bhikshachara now became king but he disgraced him^if u . ^ df ° VC away Sussal a- 
poputar outcry and Sussala re^eupied theTront tet, A D 1?^ aTOS<: a 
dispose of Bhikshachara who made repeated attempts to T'*' however ’ could not 

witnessed a series of factious fights in which the nl ? a ° ? C thronc> For years Kashmir 
Sussala abdicated in favour P leading ro.e. In 1123 A.D. 

1128 a.d. Sussala was treacherously murdered. mn8 3 povvers in h,s hands. In 

Sussala was succeeded by his son Jayasimhn fli28 A n * u 
order in the distracted country. But his militarv !/’ 55 Wh ° re ' establi shed law and 
capture Lohara and Darada. 7ayas n " T dCmons,rated by his failure to 

lomatic relations with the Gal”* and the S lab o ^ h ** r - Hc mai " ,ai " ed <"> 
occupies one-,bird of Kalhana’s“ Aft r eni 8 ° f Jayasimha ' s 

lasl ten years of his reign, Jayasimha died in fl 55 7n h‘" y '" E COn ; para,ive pcace during the 
He was an unworthy n,L 'k 55 A D He was su «eeded by his son Paiamanuka 

1165 a.d. a was suc7 ed=d b v b ame TV °°' hands ° f his 

dynasty came to“ ^ h ' S S ° n Van " dcva ' Wi,h th< = daa "> of Vantideva, the Loham 

tegwded a'good reler^TT' ™ lerS , fo ! lowad amo "6 whom ^gadeva (1198-1213 a.d.) is 

Rajadeva ascended thnm ft Ja8 . adeVa S dealh ’ a c,vl1 war r ° llowcd ' But ultimately his son 
^ ended the throne who in turn was succeeded by his son Samgramadeva. 

w 'th Sn J deva u , was a more Powerful king than his predecessors, but he had to deal 
ki|| ec ] K n y , nob,es ’ 3,ded by his brother Suf y a - In the civil war tha t followed, Surya was 
(1252 a d) 38 fami,y be came very powerful and in the end they murdered Samgramadeva 

a dom at !! 8rarnadeva was succeeded by his son Ramadeva. As Ramadeva was childless, he 
kino 6 3 ® rabrtl in boy, Lakshmanadeva, who succeeded to the throne in 1273 a.d. The new 
Laksh^ 3 * earned man > but in 1286 A.D. he was defeated and killed by a Turk named Kajjala. 

°f K ^ anad eva’s death was followed by a struggle for power which resulted in the partition 
n,l e 3shmir between Sangramachandra and Simhadcva. As long as his rival lived, Simhadeva’s 
* as r estricted to the valley ofthe Lidar. However, after the death of his rival, he suc- 
fbuM t0 the kingdom. Like all good kings of Kashmir, he established a number of pious 
na ations. 

Hindu Rule in Kashmir 

« h! iml ’ ade '' a succeeded by his brother Suhadeva (1301-20 A.D). His reign augured well 

e se > up a stable government alter a period of anarchy and confusion. Unfortunately, the 
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country fell a prey to Moslem invasion under Dulucha who ravaged the country by predatory 
raids. While Dulucha was harrying Kashmir from the east, the Tibetan chief Rinchana invaded 
it from the north. He married Kotadevi, the daughter of one Ramachandra and established hi s 
supremacy over Kashmir in 1320 A.D. The foreigner ruled well but was murdered in 1323 a.d. 
The Hindu rule dragged on in the valley till 1339 A.D., when a Moslem adventurer, Shah Mir 
(Sahamera) deposed queen Kota, the widow of the last Hindu ruler and foundc a u ammedan 
dynasty. 

The history- of Kashmir in all its vicissitudes serves as a key not only to local history but 
also the history of India as a whole. It shows how the fate of a king om epen e o a arge 
extent upon the character of its sovereign. The debasing influence o aren J u P oa c m on-. 
archs and the grotesque sensuality of the kings and queens of Kas mir t iroW un on 1 e 
manners and customs of the age. Moreover, the history of Kas mir un o s e o q us e I 
imbecility and supineness of officials, both high and low. The absence ofpatnoHs m ongthe 

people led to the fall of the Hindu dynasty and the establishment of Muhammadan rule in 

Kashmir. 

Despite the political immaturity of the people and the incredible sensuality of the kings and 
queens, the people of Kashmir were fairly advanced in refinement and culture. Art and archi- 
lecture, fine arts like music and dance prospered and in religion and philosophy Kashmir 
evolved a new school of Saivism. ( 

Althoueh administration was sadly disgraced by ignoble kings and their henchmen some 
others like Chandrapida, Avantivarman and Yashaskara set up high ideals of justice and good 
administration. “But the best period of Kashmir history is the one in which she enjoyed a brief 
spell of imperialism under Lalitaditya. All that was good and bright in a nation brilliantly 
shone forth, and the petty provincial State was raised to the pinnacle of glory by a succession 
of eminent rulers. The history of Kashmir since that date is written in decay. 


NEPAL 

Nepal is the only region in India which possesses local chronicles, known as Vamsavalis. They 
profess to give a continuous account of the dynasties, with names of kings and their regna 
years The earlv history of the country is purely traditional. A dynasty of cowherds (gopalas) 
consisting of eight kings is said to have ruled Nepal in ancient times. They were overthrown by 
a dvnasty of Ahirs or Abhiras who played an important part in the history of western India in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. During the reign of the third king of this dynasty Nepal 
was conquered by the Kiratas, a well-known tribal name in ancient India. The Kiratas were 
followed by a dynasty founded by Nimisha. The dynasty of Nimisha consisted of five kings, 
the last of whom was overthrown by the Lichchhavis. 

The Lichchhavi conquest heralds the authentic history of Nepal. The Lichchhavis were a 
well-known republican clan with Vaisali as their capital. They were conquered by Ajatasatni at 
the beginning of the fifth century b.c. Then followed a period of oblivion until the Lichchhavis 
reappeared under monarchical constitution in Nepal in the second or third century A.D. It i^jl 
probable that during the period of political troubles caused by foreign invasions, the Lichchhavis ; 
left the plains and sought the safety' of the hills of Nepal. 


I. Majumdar R.C.. Ancient India, p. 364. 
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mmeaiuie iu^c^urs nave oeen mentioned in the „ , . uo 

scriptions. Vrishadeva was a devout Buddhist who was followed by his u" 

** a great and prosperous king who made endowments to the Pasunah temnlo S T . 6 
son and successor Dharmadeva who ruled over a large kinednm^ ^ P L S 1 hankaradeva s 
Siva's Bull to the Pasupati temple and also founded Svayunfbhunatha' ^ “ S ' a ‘ Ue ° f 

A Lichchhavi princess was married to Chandraeunta 1 nt <u a u • . 

tur y a.d. Nepal had to acknowledge the suzeraintv of Sam a C8 ' nn,n 8 of the fourth cen- 

Gupta empire, the Lichchhavis became ?” lhe dedine ° f ,he 

the whole of Nepal. The task was initiated by Z™adevau„H t?,* maStWS of 1 

son Manadeva. Y Ltnarmadeva, and successfully continued by his 

placed between a.d 460 and 505. He extended his sway beyond ^l 8 " ** 

towards the east as well as the west. Manadeva founded a wa y ^ p . Va ey pro P er 

and the royal palace Managriha. Manadeva was succeeded bvM h ‘ m Manavihara 

reign and the latter by Vasantadeva who ^”^26 vL^a T had 3 ^ short 
the successor of Vasantadeva was defeated by the Abhlat who ‘° ‘ he Vamsavali . 

until they were expelled by the Lichchhavi king Sivadeva d f S ° me ,lme ln Nepal 

ultimately to usurp the throne. He strengthenedhis^ositin °h the State a " d enabled him 
Lichchhavi king. Amsuvannan was the first rule 0^0 0 * "“T 8the daugh,er of * he 

C reputation. He seems to 


on inued the fiction of the Lichchhavi sovereignty by placing on the throne Dhruvadeva and 
imarjunadeva. Jishnugupta issued coins in his own name. He not only inherited the domin- 
ns but also continued the policy and tradition of Amsuvarman. 


Jishnugupta was succeeded by his son Vishnugupta. He enjoyed a brief reign and must 
ave been ousted from the throne by Narendradeva who restored the Lichchhavi dynasty in 
e Pal in a.d. 643 with the help of the Tibetan king, the latter being the son-in-law of 
Amsuvarman. 


. Narendradeva received with all honours a Chinese embassy under Li-I-piao which visited 
^ a gadha in a.d. 643. He also helped Wang-hiuen-tse in a.d. 647-48 against the Indian king 
"'ho had usurped the throne after Harsha and ill-treated the Chinese embassy. Throughout his 
re 'gn Nepal was visited by a number of Chinese and Tibetan pilgrims. According to the Chi- 
n ese sources he also sent cultural and diplomatic missions to China and Tibet. The Tang annals 
Cal l him a vassal of Tibet which has been disputed by the Nepalese sources. 
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Narendradeva enjoyed a long reign of more than 30 years. During his reign Nepal enjoyed 
unprecedented prosperity. Both Buddhism and Brahmanism held sway and the country was 
full of temples and monasteries. The country was densely populated and agriculture was in a 
flourishing state owing to the provision of irrigation facilities. Trade and commerce prospered 
and the merchants were organised in corporations. 


Narendradeva must have died before A.D. 687 and was succeeded by his son, Sivadeva 
who ruled till A.D. 703. He married the daughter of the Maukhari king Bhogavarman by name 
Vatsadevi, who was a grand-daughter of the Magadhan king Adityasena. This marriage alli¬ 
ance might have emboldened Nepal in A.D. 702 to throw off the yoke of Tibet but the country 

was soon re-conquered. King Sivadeva made many religious endowments and founded a mon¬ 
astery. 


Sivadeva’s son and successor was Jayadeva II. He married Rajyamati, the daughter of 
Harshadeva of the Bhagadatta family, usually identified with Harshavarman, king of Kamarupa, 
but this is at best doubtful. The marriage alliances of Sivadeva and Jayadeva II demonstrated 
clearly that Nepal was emerging slowly out of seclusion to take its rightful place in the comity 
of nations. Hiuen-Tsang’s description of the people of Nepal as unlettered and perfidious 
applied to the hill tribes who formed the bulk ofthe population. But Nepal which had close 
political and cultural association with India imbibed the art, religion and social ideas of India. 

The Lichchhavi period was the high-water-mark of literature, art and architecture in Nepal. 
Sanskrit language was cultivated and most of the inscriptions were written in Sanskrit. There 
was religious toleration as different religions like Buddhism, Saivism and also Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism flourished in Nepal. The architectural style which is now known as Pagoda style was 
widely in vogue at that time. During this period, Nepal also maintained close contact with 
India, Tibet and China. 

After the death of Jayadeva II, the history of Nepal for more than a century is obscure 
owing to absence of epigraphic records. The Vamsavalis also afford little glimpse of this con¬ 
fused period. During this period Nepal was'a dependency of Tibet, its misfortune was accen¬ 
tuated by foreign invasions like the invasion by Jayapida, the ruler of Kashmir (A.D. 773-804) 
and the Palas of Bengal. 

Taking advantage of the internal revolt in the Tibetan empire, the king of Nepal, Raghavadeva 
took the opportunity of freeing the country from the Tibetan yoke and commemorated this 
achievement by introducing the Nepala Satnvat, the Newari era in a.d. 879. Raghavadeva 
ruled for 46 years and reigns of his three successors covered a period of 20 years. 

The next king Gunakamadeva who is credited with a long reign must have reigned during 
the second half of the tenth century A.D., as according to unimpeachable evidence he ceased to 
rule before A.D. 1000. Gunakamadeva was a powerful king who extended the boundaries of his 
dominions beyond the valley towards the east. He spent a large amount in religious endow¬ 
ments, including many benefactions to the god Pasupati. He is said to have founded the city o 
Kathmandu as well as two other cities, Patan and Sanku. The foundation of new cities presages 
the growth of trade and commerce. This period witnessed the transition of rural and agricu” 
tural society to an urban and industrial community, a change which was facilitate y 
intimate association of Nepal with Tibet and India. jj 

From the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. the feudal barons became very powerfu _ 
Nepal and the country was dismembered among two or three kings ruling in different pa 
with Patari, Kathmandu and Bhatgaon as their capitals. Towards the close of the 11th cen ury 
a.d., Nanyadeva, the Karnataka king of Tirhut, conquered Nepal and ruled in all the t re 
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1 0 98 -1118 A.D.). After his death, the old dynasty was re-established in Nepal, 
pit»l s it acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Tirhut. 

a |tb° u ^ . e gj n ning of the 13th century A.D.. a new line of kings, with names ending in Malla, 
in . [sjepal. Arimalladeva was the fou ider of the Malla dynasty who was followed by 
apP earC 'Abhayanialla (A.D. 1223-52), Jayade.vamalla and Anandamalla. The latter founded 
^ana sura ’ ns |jk C Banapur, Panavati, Nala, Dhankhel, Kliadpu, Chankot and Sanga. Some 
se ver a * t0 ' A p 1287 and 1290, the Khasas from the east led a series of invasions against 
»jiT)C b etw j» vas tated the countrv. The invaders withdrew following the outbreak of a pesti- 
N e P al and d 


* enCC h cendants of Nanyadcva continued to rule at Tirhut. But when in A.D. 1324-25 
ddhi Tughluq invaded Tirhut, the reigning king, Harisimha fled to Nepal and estab- 
Gfib^s su p r emacy over there. While Harisimha and his successors were the supreme rulers 
Ijshed * s ^ of the Malla dynasty remained as mere figureheads. It was not until 1425 
^^hat the Mallas regained their ascendancy under Yaksha Malla. He is regarded as the 
A ° 1st king of the Malla dynasty. But when he divided his kingdom into four divisions which 
^bequeathed to his sons and daughter, anarchy and confusion set in. The kingdom became 
^/hausted when in 1768 it fell an easy prey to Prithvi Narayan, the Rajput king of Gurkha. 


KAMARUPA OR ASSAM 


Assam, which generally occupied an area larger than that of modem state of the same name, 
was known in ancient times as Kamarupa and Pragjyotisha. The early history of Kamarupa is 
obscure. According to traditions, the earliest dynasty claimed descent from Naraka, the son of 
Vishnu and Naraka’s son was the great epic hero Bhagadatta. The kings of this dynasty ruled 
for three thousand years before Pushyavarman came to the throne. 

Pushyavarman, who flourished early in the fourth century A.D., may be regarded as the first 
historical king of Kamarupa. The first six kings of the dynasty acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Guptas. Kamarupa was included as one of the frontier tributary states of the Gupta empire 
under Samudragupta. Pushyavarman named his son (Samudravarman) and daughter-in-law 
(Dattadevi) after Samudragupta and his queen Dattadevi as a mark of respect and obeisance. 
The authority of the Guptas on this kingdom is proved by the introduction of the Gupta era 
which continued for nearly five centuries. Kamarupa at that time did not comprise the whole of 
the Assam valley as Davaka mentioned along with Kamarupa in the Allahabad Inscription, has 
been located in modem Nowgong district. The seventh king, Narayanavarman, who claims to 
have performed two horse-sacrifices, perhaps declared his independence in the first half of the 

sixth century A.D. 


It was under the aegis of the eighth king Bhutivarman, who flourished about the middle of 
the sixth century A.D., that Kamarupa became a powerful kingdom. He extended the bound¬ 
aries ofthe kingdom which included the present district of Sylhet in the south and as far as the 
Karatoya river in the west which separated Kamarupa from Bengal in h.stoncal tunes. 

The status of Kamarupa as an independent state remained unimpaired as the grandson of 
Bhutivatman also performed two Asvcmedka sacrifices^ next 

ferred to in the Hanhachari'ain l^"k Ze Lauhi^a or the 

Wo conflict with the Later up a m > s success waSj however, short-lived. 
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Supratishthithavarman was succeeded by his younger brother Bhaskaravarman who 
a conspicuous part in contemporary Indian politics. One of the first acts of his reign w^ 
send an embassy to Harsha to conclude an alliance as a sort of counterpoise against SasTV 0 
Whether this alliance achieved any practical m ult we do not know, but Kamarupa did 3 
have to suffer any diminution from Sasanka’s aggressive policy. Probably this alliance met 
with success after Sasanka’s death for Bhaskaravarman was in occupation of a large pan of 
Bengal. But the diplomatic alliance between Harshavardhana and Bhaskaravarman suffered 
strain after this episode. But this does not mean that the king of Kamarupa lost his political 
independence or Harsha had any pretensions to suzerainty over him. Bhaskaravarman lent his 
aid to Wang-hiuen-tse, the leader of the Chinese expedition who crushed the power of the 
minister who had usurped the throne of Harsha. His diplomatic ingenuity brought jiim rich 
dividend, for when the storm passed away, he made himself master of eastern India. 

Bhaskaravarman probably died about a.d. 650 and the kingdom was occupied by a Mlechha 
ruler, named Salasthambha. It is not unlikely that the downfall of the old dynasty of 
Pushyavarman was caused by the Tibetan invasion as a result of which the ruler of Tibet 
occupied a large part of India including Kamarupa. 

It is not possible to reconstruct the history of Kamarupa during the rule of the dynasty 
founded by Salasthambha. Epigraphic evidence gives us a long list of kings belonging to this 
dvnastv—Viiaya Palaka, Kumara, Vajradeva, Harshavarman and Balavarman. A king of this 
dynasty Harshavarman has been identified with King Harshadeva of the Bhagadatta dynasty 
Ittabeen generally held that king Harshavarman was the father of Rajyatnati, queen of 
Javadeva II of Nepal and was therefore the lord of Gauda, Odra, Kahnga, Kosala, i.e., Bengal, 
X Orissa and'its neighbouring regions. But this iden.ification mus, retnatn doubtful as 
there were other dynasties in India who traced descent from Bhagada . 

About the beginning of the 9 th century dy^^coincldrawrthe^onq^of 

who founded a new dynasty. As the chang y might have had a 

the kingdom by the Pala king Devapala, it ts not unlikely that Ihe Pala Ktng g 

hand iif overthrowing the dynasty and puttmg h,s own nomtnee on the throne^i^ ^ ^ 

son, Harjaravarman was undoubtedly a powerfu independent king 

seems to have freed the count* from Pala —,onjud ™^ a Ton g reign >e kingdom 
During the period of Harjara’s son, Vanama ava » reasonable to conclude that the 

extended up to Trisrota (Tista) river in ie wes . » an( j’ t he river Karatoya formed the 

kingdom of Kamarupa included a part of north Bengal and the 

western boundary of Pragjyotisha or Kamarupa. d the name 

Vanamala abdicated the throne in favour of his s ° n J th ° e thron e in favour of 
Virabahu on his accession. He also had a long reign an who assurne d full 

his son Balavarman. Both Vanamala and Balavarman were p last ruler of this family 

imperial titles. Balavarman must have had two or more successors. 

was Tyagasimha, who died without any issue some time in A.D. ^gj va 

The dynasty of Pralambha ruled from A.D. 800 to 1000. The kings wer ® . QU ^ jjttle 
and their capital was Haruppesvara, identified with Tejpur on the Brahmapu • ^ aniaru pa 
is known about the activities of the kings of the dynasty, but under their aeg 
flourished as an independent kingdom. uj 

After the death of king Tyagasimha, the last ruler of the Pralambha dynasty, th® P 
elected his kinsman Brahmapala as the king of Kamarupa. He established his capita a a, 
identified by some with Gauhati. Brahmapala, who reigned in the first part of the e 
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un^’ . -- jvvinj iu uc u vain hvnprkr,i 

that the Chalukya prince V.kramadilya VI, son of Somesvara I, led a suLe«fi . We ^ 
against Kamarupa sometime before 1068. STUl ex Pediti on 

Ratnapala, who ruled for more than 26 years was succeeded by his grandson Ind 
has been described in his own inscription as the Might of the east’. It was probably dS„:S c 
reign that Kamarupa was invaded by Jatavarman, the Varman king of Bengal. Indrapala wi 
succeeded by his son Gopala, the latter being succeeded by his son, Harshapala. The next 
successor who flourished in the first quarter of the twelfth century a.d., was Dharmapala, 
Harshapaia’s son. Dharmapala was a man of learning and the last ruler of the dynasty. 

Dharmapala was overthrown by Ramapala of Bengal and Tingyadeva ruled the province as 
his feudatory. Soon afterwards Tingyadeva defied the authority of the Pala king Kumarapala 
and the latter sent his minister Vaidyadeva against him. Vaidyadeva quelled the rebellion but 
subsequently ruled Kamarupa as an independent king. 

Vaidyadeva was probably supplanted by the Chandravamsa king Bhaskara or his son 
Rayarideva Trailokyasimha. Rayarideva is said to have defeated the king of Vanga, who may 
be identified with Vijayasena. He was followed by his son Udayakama Nihsankasimha and 
grandson Vallabhadeva successively. Vallabhadeva’s known date is 1185 and he seems to have 
been defeated by Lakshmanasena. 

The chronology of the Kamarupa kings after Vallabhadeva cannot be ascertained defi¬ 
nitely. But there is no doubt that the Assam kings had to come into conflict with Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khalji and other Muslim rulers. In most of the cases the Muslim rulers suffered 
terribly. In 1227 Ghiyas-ud-din Iwaj of Lakhnawati made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer 
Kamarupa. In 1257 Ikhtiyar-ud-din YuzbakTughril Khan invaded Kamarupa and after obtain¬ 
ing initial success he was defeated and captured. The invasion of Kamarupa by Muhammad 
Shah in 1337 also ended in disaster. 

Early in the thirteenth century Assam was invaded by the Ahoms, a Shan tribe from Upper 
Burma who made themselves masters of the country which they retained until it was occupied 
by the Burmese in 1816 and by the British in 1825. The Ahoms brought with them a tribal 
religion and a language of their own. Later on they merged with the Hindu population. They 
had an efficient, though somewhat mde system of administration. Apart from producing a 
considerable historical literature, the Ahoms carried the art of carving to a high degree of 
excellence. 



2 ' Smith, V., Oxford History of India ( 1976), p. 196 
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Dynasties of North India 


origin of the Rajputs 

history. This is lhe (^nsitional period of India, 

ous part in the history of northern an H * ? ^ jput clans who began to play a conspicu- 

quest of northern India, extending in round numbers from the middle of the seventh to the 
close of the twelfth century, might be called with propriety the Rajput period. Nearly all the 

kingdoms were governed by families or clans which for ages past have been called collec¬ 
tively Rajputs .” 1 

The term Rajput has no concern with race. It merely denotes a tribe, clan, the members of 
which claimed themselves as Kshatriyas belonging to the Solar or Lunar dynasties. According 
to some scholars the origin of the Rajputs is connected with that of the Gurjaras. In the early 
years of the sixth century A.D., a tribe known as the Khazars along with the Huns poured into 
India and settled there. These Khazars were known as Gurjaras. The Pratiharas and the Chalukyas 
were racially connected with the Gurjara tribe. According to the bardic tales the.Pratiharas, 
Chalukyas (Solanki), the Parmaras and the Chahamanas are fire-bom (Agnikula), originating 
from a sacrificial fire-pit at Mount Abu in southern Rajputana. This refers to purificatory ntes 
for removing the impurity of their being foreigners and absorbing them within the in u cas 

system. . . 1 

The absorption of foreigners in Hindu society was not a novel 
Indian history. Instances may be cited showing that the oreigners ei Ji^» c | tribes who entered 
relations with Indian rulers. Again the Huns, Gurjaras, an t e 0 ® ^ see msthat 

India during the fifth and sixth centuries, could not be obliterated by • Kushanas 

they merged themselves with the Indian, just as their predecessors i e e ’ j 

and the Sakas had done. , ^ 

In the southern group, the principal clans are the Channels, || e( j a borigi na 

Gaharwars and Rashtrakutas. They are apparently descended from e . tvveen the Chandel 
tribes, Gonds, Bhars, Kols and the like. The evidence ofa close connection e 


1 • Oxford History of India (1976), p. 190. 
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and the Gonds is particularly strong. The Chandel Rajputs were originally Hinduised Bh 
Gonds or both, who became Kshatriyas on attaining political power. The Gaharwars simT^ 
are associated with the Bhars; the Bundelas and the northern Rathors are offshoots of! y 
Garhawars. The Dharmasastras recognise the possibility of lower castes being elevated 
higher castes. As a general rule, the Rajputs formed by the social promotion of aborigines w e J° 
inimical to the Rajputs descended from foreigners. According to Vincent Smith: 


The main points to remember are that the Kshatriya or Rajput group of castes is 
essentially an occupational group, composed of all clans following the Hindu 
ritual who actually undertook the work of government; that consequently, people 
of most diverse races were and are lumped together as Rajputs;.and that most of 
the great clans now in existence are descended either from foreign immigrants 
of the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era, or from indigenous races such as 

the Gonds and Bhars. 2 


CHANDELLAS 

A fter the break-up of the Pratihara empire, the Chandellas rose and established their rule over 
Bundelkhand. Like most medieval dynasties, the Chandellas claim their descent from 
Chandra treya the son of the Moon. The bards mention them as one on the 36 Rajput clans. 
Theearliest capital of the Chandella kings seems to have been at Khajuraho (Chhattupur 

s,thesp 

dynasty wire the feudatories of the 

whh ™ 

Bhoia and the Kalachuri Kokkala I, in the Vindhya region. 

Vakpati had two sons, Jayasakti and Vijayasakti. Jayasakti, also krtowr jV *‘« 
who succeeded his father, was a king of renown as the country over 
wac known as Jeiakabhukti after him. Jayasakti was succeeded by his younger Drainer j y 
Xtbdued the rulers of neighbouring states and even reached «he sou. ernmo partof 
> j: viiavasakti’s successor was his son Rahila. A village, known as Rahila, lies 3.3 k 

h I in the Hamirpur district, Uttar Pradesh, and there is a tank known 

Rahilasagara, named after Rahilyavarman. It is probable that Rahilyavarman is identica w. 

thC Rahila was succeeded by his son Harsha, who probably ruled from A.D. 900 to 925. Dunng 
.. neriod the power of the Chandellas rose to great height. According to the Khaj 
h,s ? . h hebed Kshitipaladeva, identical with the Pratihara king Mahipala , 

SETS th'ne ofSauj tm P Rash,rakuta Indra „I. Harsha married a Chahamana Pnn- 

cess named Kanchuka. 


„ , nn 430-3 1. The above view of V. Smith was ably controverted 

Smith, V., E< * rl y istoryof • ^ ev idence to show that some of the Rajput clans were 

by Dasharatha Sharma. He h “ add ^ Kshatriyas . H e admits that‘some of theTorelg" 

descendants oflndian castes such as Brah K ^ Roj , stalus , but to regard all the 

immigrant tribes that entered India, couia na c . ‘,;j_ r ,_- otn „ r ,4j Qnn o a | , rLectures 

Rajputs as foreigners or aborigines is not testified by the historical evidence at our disposal ( 
on Rajput History, Delhi, 1970, pp. 1-10). 
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0 fthl7raUlTarrp U ow ee f ed by his son, Yasovarman, also known as Lakshavarman. The decline 
aggressive militarism ^ asovarrnan free to defy the former and to launch the Chandellas to 
extensive conquests m ^ ba J ura ^° inscription describes with obvious exaggeration the 
quered Kalanjara and n ^ Y^ovarman. He defied the authority of the Pratiharas, con- 
Yamuna. From the bank^of^ nor ^crn boundary of his kingdom upto the banks of the 
ruler of Bengal and Bihar ^ ^ an ^ a and the Yamuna, Yasovarman marched against the Pala 
quered Kashmir after subdu^ conc l Ucre< ^ Gauda and Mithila. He is further said to have con- 
pushed his army to the Him!!i S tbc Khasas > the Kashmiri warriors; he defeated the Kurus and 
attac es to grandiloquent ac ? ; 3yas a ' on g the bank of the Ganga. Though an element of doubt 
sue conquests in north India sfnH mentS ^Yasovarman, there is no doubt that he made extcn- 
asovarman tought succpc r !? 3de tbe Chandellas a formidable power. 

hisso'uthern^ampai^l^^ the ^ Malava and Chedi, 

kines Thn..oK . pa gn ’ he Evaded and j a a d the Ka,ach uri Yuvaraja I. In course of 
intents and m, h ' ackno "'ledgcd the nom'^ Kosala ’ lhen underthe sway of the Somavamsi 
n wi h ,hecr e .K, n b ^CS ‘ h 7 0f,he Pratiharas onKanauj, he was to all 

nsr Khajuraho - identi - 

the Kachchhapaghata familv Hpf j ri° ng t,me as some time before a d 977 v*- He ’ 

invaded his kingdom and wrested all the territories from Banlras rAiT^™ 8 against him - He 
he proceeded to Bihar and Bengal and conquered Anea or Bhlp^ Fr ° m Banara s 

Radha or West Bengal. 4 8 Bhagalpur from the Palas and 

Dhanga was not slow to take advantage of the political vicissitudes thm .r 

after the fall of the Rashtrakutas. In his southern expedition he came intern Deccan 
kings of Andhra and Kuntala. The claim that he won victories over the kines°of 1? With the 
Simhala seems to be a vain hyperbole. 8 Kanchi and 

According to Firishta, Dhanga joined the confederacy of the chiefs of north 
organised by the Shahi king Jaipal against the incursions of Amir Sabuktigin. The Indian hr ^' 3 
suffered a heavy defeat in the battle that took place at Lamghan in 989. Dhanga’s enco 
with the Muslims is corroborated by a Chandella inscription from Mahoba. °unter 

Dhanga assumed the title Maharajadhira and raised the Chandella power to its pristine 
glory. By the strength of his arms, he succeeded in pushing the northern boundary of ihe 
Chandella kingdom up to the bank of the Ganga. The extant buildings at Khajuraho bear 
Witness to the artistic activities of the reign of Dhanga. The magnificent temple of Visvanatha 
built by him is one of the most well-preserved and lavishly ornamented temple at Khajuraho. 
Th P J , r ? ot u a an d Vaidvanatha were also built during the reign of Dhanga. He 
2 mp ‘ eS ° f Jl "T Zr Prabhasa, bom in the lineage of Gautama Akshapada, who w a s 
Ppomted as his chief mintst ^ ‘highly expert in the abstruse conduct of politics’. 

^H-versed in the Nyaya doctnn resDect ively, composed the two Khajuraho prasasiis, 
poets Madhava and Rama, wn , P hundred years and is said to have retired to 
belonged «o his court. He 
Allahabad where he sacrificed his life in the holy w 
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Dhanga was succeeded by his son Ganda sometimes after 1002. He probably helped the 
Shahi ruler Anandapala against Sultan Mahmud. His reign came to an end before a.d. 1018. 
Ganda was succeeded by his son Vidyadhara whose military strength was even felt by Sultan 
Mahmud. Vidyadhara fought against the Pratihara king Rajyapala and his feudatory Arjuna of 
the Kachchhapaghata family, killed Rajyapala for his pusillanimous conduct towards Sultan 
Mahmud. This brought upon the Chandellas the fury of the Sultan who twice invaded his 
kingdom in 1019 and 1022 A.D. Instead of meeting the enemy in the open field, Vidyadhara 
seems to have adopted the scorched earth policy and shut himself up in Kalanjara fort. 

The fort was besieged and the Chandellas offered stubborn resistance. The siege dragged 
on for a considerable time till Vidyadhara sued for peace which was readily accepted by 
Mahmud. The Sultan must have realised the risk involved in a prolonged stay at the remote 
place from his base of operations. Vidyadhara was undoubtedly the most remarkable ruler of 
his age. The Muslim chroniclers describe him as ‘the greatest ruler of India in territory (po- 

^The^death of Vidyadhara in 1035 A.D. witnessed the temporary eclipse of the Chandella 

of powerful ambitious rulers like Gangeya eva a • ncetot h e Chandellas. Vidyadhara’s 
cumstances the Kachchhapaghata family threw o i * hom of itnportance is known 

successor was his son Vijayapa^ (c. A ' ded hira t0 the throne and Kirttivarman 

to us. Vijayapala had two sons D ^ avan " an b he ? Dev avannan ruled for a brief period 
who inherited the kingdom after the M «£> 0n the contra iy, he might have 

(c. A.D. 1050-60) and had nothing *£,. Lakshmikarna. ' 

suffered a crashing defeat at the han s o Kama defeated him and occa- 

the early part of Kirttivamtan’s reign«*^ a " ne % tlle feudatories, liberated the 
• a thp country for some time. But eventua > ^ P Kirtlivarman fought success 

iss^^ssss 

celebrated allegorical drama rrao h ,he territory of his 

* 1 ' S KirttivarmaTwas s jJ c c^^^ | i| l j S d nj 

^"nmrvUi «*£%£!£»*- f vamt'an who. after 

the Gahadavalas. In A.D. 0 f his uncle Prithvivarman. re ign of 

reign, abdicated the tflronc prithvivarman 's, son, who enj • j hbour s the 

The next successor was Madanavamtan 1'r.tn hjs south-western ne g o ad 

44 years (a.d. ,,29-1163). He Jayasimha-S.ddharaja oGf 

Paramaras. but had to surrender it to the CM*y ^ Gahadavala Gov nd 

vanced as far as Mahoba, the capita *>• ^ ^ a | a churi king Gaya coV ered 

recovered part of Baghelkhand after e e< p ara mardi whose eventful m 

Madanavarman was succeeded by his g«ndson Param^^ ^ ^ rec0 vered Bh.lsa ^ 

the period from a.d. 1165-1202. His early career . j 182 he had to su j 0 iii. 

the Chalukyas some time after a.d. 1 173. But in £ r e overra n his whole ^ 

ating defeat at the hands of the Chahamana Prithviraj succumb to the ons < B 

But the victory of Prithviraja proved to be ephemeral as he ia j 202 ) Muhamm 

the Muslim invader Shihabuddin Muhammad in 1192. Ten years Chaadella s< ^ 

general Qutb-ud-din invested the fort of Kalanjara, the strong cita e 
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offering some resistance, Paramardi concluded a treaty with Omb «• 

Zn t of tribute. But Ajayadeva, the proud minister ™ T l,tion of pay- 

his master and renewed the fight. He held out the fort for some fime bufeo^t ***?' klHcd 
t0 acute shortage of water. Qutb-ud-din plundered Kalaniim, ™ e but could n °t retain »t due 
appointed his own governor to administer the conquered territories C ° nqUered Mahoba and 
But the valiant efforts of Ajayadeva were not a 

seized Paramardi's son, Trilokyavarman (also known as TrailokvamTlI ° f Pat , r i 0l ! C ferVOUr 

recovered all the territories including Kahniara • n- yamalla a.d. 1205-41) who 
at Kakadwa, south-east of Bedwara some time h f ^'n! SCVere defeat on the Musli ms 
sive kingdom including Rew a w Sh 1 IT A °u ,205 - He ruled over fairl V ^ten- 
known king of that dynasty. He assumed the tirt* he Kalach uri Vijayasimha, the last 
that he defeated the Gah^val^S?*? 1 ® kub J adhi P ati > <*>«» which it appears 

plundered Kalanjara and disappeared with ^ Ma * Nusrat ' ud_d,n ’ a general of Iltutmish, 
Trailokyavarman enjoyed a c C ° nqUenng territ0ty> 

Viravarman. He ascended the thmnl 8 r ° about 45 y ears and was succeeded by his son, 

ing intact the kingdom which he had inh^it !tT AD ' 1254 and -succeeded in maintain- 
vanquished Hariraja of Gwalior Gn™i hlS fathen H,s redoubt able officer Mallaya 

Viravannan was succeeded ^ his s ' he ^'* Ma ' hUra ' 

He ruled for a very short period and verv lin^T" some time bet ween A.D. 1285 and 1288. 
ceeded by his younger brother Hammira^am ,s known about him. Bhojavarman was sue- 
His inscriptions prove that he was in D0 , S «J£ known dates ran S e from 1289 to 1311. 
Damoh and Jabalpur districts of Madhya Pradesh °Bur ^na^Y^ 0 " of Uttar Pradesh and 

,he C h handd,aS " thC words : 

or a Rai Pithora. but their history isTndoubteX Sp f eCtaCular as ,hose of a Raja Bhoja 
Their role in mustering up opposition t the rh °? than mere local interest ... 
Even Mahmud was compelled to show wholesome^ easHy for « 0 « en - 
invasions the Candellas emerged as th P i^h- respect t0 their power, and after his 

Two centuries later, they stowedtheirmeWc again wheVthe^r land ^ ° f -* he 'f' nd i 1 yas. 
Chonan forces. Though they lost Mahoba and Kalanjara in^203 venho'"^ by ‘ he 
and succeeded in recovering the latter with amazing*1^ dW, * ld 
Muhammad Ghori and his lieutenants had crippled and paralyseddmost Xthe °" S ° f 
ant ruling families of northern India including the Chahamanas, Gahadavalas'pTlar 
Senas and the Chandellas. Whereas the rest faded out of existence thp rb * ^ f ’ 
weathered the storm and rallied round considerably to emerge as the leading ^ 
dynasty on this side of Vindhya. Their stand undoubtedly saved the trans-Vtadhyan 
India for a time from the ravages of Muslim invaders. • : 

The Chandellas ruled over Jejakabhukti for about six centuries—a period that is rather 
unusual in the annals of the ruling dynasties of India .. .The Candellas, however, are * 
renowned not only for their political achievements but also for their victories of peace 
While the eminent dramatists Krishna Misra and Vatsaraja are the two undying memo- 
r 'als to their patronage of learning, the Khajuraho group of temples has immortalised 
them for posterity. 3 • 


D'kshit, R.K., The Candellas of Jejakabhukti (1977), Preface, v*vi. 
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KALACHURIS 


Early History 

The Kalachuris, also known as the Haihayas, have been referred to in the Epics and the 
Purcmas. When they became associated with Chedi country, they were also known as the 
Chedis. Their earliest seat of power was possibly at Mahishmati, on the Narmada. An era 
starting from A.D. 249 or 250 was later used by the Kalachuris and henceforth cante to b e 
known as the Kalachuri era. But the Kalachuris were not a factor to be recknoned with in the 
third century A.D. and their association with the era seems to be far fetched. In the second half 
of the sixth century A.D. the Kalachuris emerged as a political power and their kingdom com¬ 
prised Gujarat, northern Maharashtra and even parts of Malwa. Three Kalachuri kings— 
Krishnaraja, his son Samkaragana and the latter’s son Buddharaja are known to have ruled 
from A.D. 550 to 620. They had to contend with the two powerful neighbours—the Maitrakas 
of Valabhi and the Chalukyas of Badami. Buddharaja suffered a disastrous defeat (c. a d. 601) 
at the hands of Mangalesa, the Chalukya king of Badami. Though Buddharaja succeeded in 
recovering his position, ultimately he was overthrown by the mighty Chalukya, Pulakesin II. 
But the Kalachuris were not exterminated. They continued to exist as families of some impor¬ 
tance in eastern Malwa and the neighbouring regions and established matrimonial relations 
with the eastern and western Chalukya princes. 


Kalachuris of Tripuri 


In the eighth century A.D., several branches of the Kalachuris were settled in-different parts 
of northern India. One of them founded a principality in Sarayupara in the modem Gorakhpur 
district and the other, the most powerful, ruled in Chedi country in Bundelkhand. 

The Kalachuris of Chedi, also known as kings of Dahala-mandala, had their capital at 
Tripuri, modem village ofTewar, 9.5 kilometres from Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh. In the 
early years of the ninth century A.D., the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III, conquered the Dahala 
country. In A.D. 841-42 it was ruled by one Lakshmanaraja whose relationship with the 
Rashtrakutas or with Kokalla I, who followed him, remains unknown. 


With the accession of Kokalla I in or about A.D. 845 the real history of the Kalachuris of 
Tripuri may be said to have begun. A military leader of great renown, Kokalla I is credited with 
victories over many powerful kings. He came into conflict with the Prathihara king Bhoja 
and his feudatories like the Kalachuri Sankaragana of Sarayupura in Uttar Pradesh the Gun 
Harsharaja of Mewar and the Chahamana Guvaka II of Sakhambari near He 

resounding victory over the Pratihara king and came to amicable terms with the latter assur g 
him that he would not disturb the territories of his feudatories. In the course of his invasmn 
Rajputana, he defeated the Turushkas, who were obviously Turkish soldiers in the seiw 
the Arab governors of Sind. He is said to have plundered Vanga or east Benga , ^ an£ ^' erea fter 
Rashtrakuta king Krishna II, who was his son-in-law and invaded northern Kon an. 
the Kalachuris entered into a series of matrimonial alliances with the Rashtrakutas ti 
of Krishna III and the two families maintained amicable relations. 

All these conquests made by Kokalla I raised the Kalachuris to the status of the in*P ^ 
dynasties of his age. Kokalla I married the Chandella princess Nattadevi and had 18 sons, 
eldest son, Shankaragana, succeeded him on the throne while the others were appointed w ^ 
Tummana 68 ^ ne ^ em f° ur, ded a separate kingdom in south Kosala with its cap 
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Shankaragana who ascend i.. . 

sounding titles. H e defeated h thC thr ° nC somet,me between A D 877 and 888 assumed high- 
ate d in the Bilaspur district m Sorhavamsi kin S of Kosala and wrested from him Pali, situ- 
ingratiated his favour against h dhya Prades,1 ‘ His brother-in-law, the Rashtrakuta Krishna II 
Deccan. But the combined 1 * 16 eastem Chalukya king Vijayaditya III, who had invaded the 
Kiranapura, now a small lovT^ proved to be of no avail and suffered a disastrous defeat at 
two sons, Balaharsha and Yu^ ^ the Ba,aghat distr ict, Madhya Pradesh. Shankaragana had 
these princesses were marriedT^h * ^ tW ° dau S bters Lakshmidevi and Govindamba. Both 

Shankaragana was succe °^ Rashtrakuta kin S> Jagattunga. 
known about him and he was^ ^ ,1 ' sson » Balaharsha who enjoyed a brief reign. Nothing is 
second quarter of the tenth centnlT^ 0 ^ ^ his brother Yuvaraja I, who flourished in the 
ruler who was either the P a i a Raj^f' He invaded °auda or north Bengal and defeated its 

, K i a ''" 8 n a ™' e !:, Wht > P r °bably boloLed ^nTh ““ CCeSSOr Gopala Nexl he overwhelmed the 
hands of the Chandella Yasovarman th„ J e l Gan S a d V" as ‘y- But he had to suffer defeat at the 
d °T7" S ' bjobv^hstandingthecloserel 1 ^ ' hiS did n °‘ leadt ° ,hc d ™inution of the Kalachuri 
the latter under Krishna III i nvaded "«' on shlp between the Kalachuris and the Rashtrakutas, 
man a a. The Jura stone inscription tesHf^T kln 8 don > and acquired the whole of Dahala- 
p CS h, nS ’. 0 Cast U P 10 Maihar, in Baahollfn ' T Knsllna 1,1 ma de himself master of all the 

h 7 fr0m his “Mom Th, s 8 wa nd - Later Yuvara J a 1 succeeded in driving !he 
which the famous poet Rajasekharawho no S | '? n ' flcam achie vcment in commemoration of 

:r:r^° a t ^ the Kaiachuri coun ' s,aged ,he ^ 

in preaching their doctrine in his 
the Dahala-mandala. Sadbhavasambhu the hth m °™ Stery known as Golakimatha in 
Yuvaraja I a large number of villages forks maiLn^ 65 * v f ** monastei Y> received from 
his kingdom and made him the chief of a mnn ! tenan ^- Yuvaraja I invited Prabhavasiva to 
been identified by some with the ruins of a mn ^ Wh,Ch WaS built at a great cost - This has 
Rewa. Baghelkhand. Yuvaraja alsobufl, a' 46 kH ™ “ 
Rewa town. His consort Nohala also did not lag behind hefh? h G 7'’' 9 kllome,res east of 

founded a temple of Siva at Bilhari, in the Jabalpur disnic, and igi °“ S ftrvour ' She 

maintenance/ P ,ct ’ and granted seven villages for its 

Yuvaraja I was succeeded by his son Lakshmanaraja who ruled in the third 
tenth century a.D. Pursuing the traditional expansionist policy of his Dredece^n^tT^ ° f the 
Vanga, east Bengal and defeated its king, Trailokyachandra. The king of Odra or ^o® ,nVaded 
ciliated him by offering him a bejewelled effigy of the serpent Kaliya. He also won ^ ^ 
over the king of Kosala, who was the Somavamsi king Mahabhavagupta. He humbled^ 
chief of Lata, who was a feudatory of the Rashtrakutas, and won a victory over the Gur' ^ 
king, Mularaja I, the founder of the Chalukya dynasty. Thereafter he proceeded to Somanadia 
and dedicated the effigy of Kaliya, which he had obtained from the King of Odra, to the God 
Somesvara. The claim of Lakshmanaraja having conquered Kashmir and the Pandya country 
may be dismissed as fanciful. 

Like his father Lakshmanaraja had predilections towards the Saivas. He appointed the 
Saiva teacher Hridayasiva the chief of the monastery of the holy Vaidyanatha, situated at Bilhari 
in the Jabalpur district. His minister Bhatta Somesvara Diskshita, built a temple of Vishnu at 
Karitalai in the Jabalpur district. 

Lakshmanaraia was succeeded by his son Shankaragana 11, who was a Vaishnava. After a 
shoffa„ d :nevenffJreignhe was succeeded by his bro,her Yuvaraja II. He beautified the city 

A.I.H.A.C.—19 
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of Trfpuri which looked like the city of Indra He larkrvt i . - 
suffered serious reverses during his effete rule. His maternal unde Chahikva’Ti ^ k ^ 0rn 
his kingdom. Hardly had he recovered from this shock when kyaTaUya 11 attacked 
Paramara king Munja and the latter made triumphal entw into Triou^ 0 ^™ 1161 " 1 ^ by the 

throw;. ^"" Wi,hdraWa ' ° f ' h ' ^ *£ £ 

and m,"; - Gurjara conn,, 

invaded .he Deccan and avenged He £ 

advanced up to .he Gauda county and Tada II. In the east; he 

wa.e^ for, of the sea. Thus by the end oahc tend 'cent ao'^K '? 'f" " ,h ' 

again as a great power in the political horizon of India. ^ ’ * Kalachuris rea PP«red 

Gangeyadeva 

. M was succeeded by his son, Gangeyadeva during whose reign the Kalachuris 

became the greatest political power in India. The most important factor contributing to hi 
success was that the Kalachuris remained unaffected by the marauding raids of Sultan Mahmud 
which devasted the great powers in the north and north-west. He assumed the title Vikramaditya 
and followed an aggressive policy for the expansion of the kingdom. He made an alliance with 
the Paramara Bhoja and Rajendra Chola and led an expedition against the Chalukya Jayasimha 
(c. A.D. 1015-43). The Chalukyas succeeded in defeating the confederate troops. Somewhat 
later, the confederacy broke up and Bhoja turned against Gangeya, his erstwhile ally and de¬ 
feated him. He also suffered humiliation when he tried to assert supremacy over the Chandellas 
of Bundelkhand. 

. In the east, however, Gangeyadeva achieved brilliant success. He av’enged the humiliation 
inflicted upon the Kalachuris formerly by the SomaVamsi king of south Kosala when he de¬ 
feated its ruler, Mahasivagupta Yayati. Emboldened by this success he carried his arms to 
Orissa as far as the sea-coast. He commemorated this great victory by assuming the proud title 
of‘Trikalingadhipati’ or ‘Lord ofTrikalinga’. He sent an expedition under his son Kama against 
Anga (Bhagalpur) and Magadha, which were under the Pala king Nayapala. But he failed to 
annex any part of Magadha. According to the Tibetan tradition, Atisa Dipankara who at that 
time had been residing in Magadha, took the initiative in inducing Kama and Nayapala to 
conclude a treaty on the basis of mutual restitution of conquests and plunder. In the north-east 
he advanced as far as Banaras and conquered it from Mahipala I of Bengal. But he failed to 
extend his supremacy beyond Banaras on the west as the Pratiharas remained in possession of 

the Allahabad region. w ,. . 

Hardly had he conquered Banaras, when the holy city was plundered by ^Mushm.roo^ 
under Ahmad Niyaltigin, governor of the Punjab under the ° ha ™ a . come As a S sort of 
than a plundering raid for the invaders disappeare as quic y Muslim power in the' 

retaliatory measure, Gangeyadeva led a successful expe 1 ion g sa cred city of 

Kira country, modem Kangra valley in the Punjab. Gangeyadeva d, e d m the saj w 
Prayag (Alfahabad) and his one hundred wives accompamed him on the funeral py 
probably came to the throne before A.D. 1019 and died about A.D. 

Kama ^ 

Gangeyadeva was succeeded by his son Lakshmi-kama, better known a $ ^ ous victories, 
one of the greatest generals of his time who won imperishable fame by is nu 
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country during the re i gn Pratj haras and won a victory over the Muslims in the Kira 

jatavarman concluded a treat? fa ! h 1 er *. He Evaded Vanga or East Bengal, whereupon its ruler 
with the Gauda ki ngs> p a , vv,th ,lim and married his daughter Virasri. But his encounter 

YauvanaTriJKairf 'ff Vieraha P ala "• P™ved to be abor- 

a s daughter and \r aS w 1,ch was cemen ted by the marriage between 

After overrunning 0dr antl v, 8 r ahapala. 

• l^ngfoVthTPal!" 1 adras ^^ch wS al ° n ! tHC eaStCrn COaSt ’ Kama reached Kanchi * m °d- 

Kings ot the Paii av ch was then ruled by the Cholas. Me defeated a 


'^onesien little impact as these were not 

bhortly after a.d. IO 51 v 

Kalachw^mthls Go Pala,afeudMoryofth*"n?* a* KirKivarman and occupied 
of the Paramara kinedn K,nt,Varm an to the thron- f * Chande,,as freed the country from the 
When the war was in Dr !? ° f Ma,ava *n alliance with^^"T**"* ’ was Kama’s invasion 
got possession ki " 8 of Gu ^ 

Somesvara for help and dark hour, Bhoja’*- son la ° u ° 55 ^ and the Uvo a,lies 

out between Karm n a ^* s help recovered hi« i -• ^ as,ni ^ a appealed to the Chalukya 

-^S55s£S»aara 

favour of his son Yashkama. ’ n AD ' 072 Kama abdicated the throne in 

mili^Tx'pedrtfon" leading two 

dom, Chandradeva of the Gahadavala dynasty wrested Allahabad and BallarasTheCh 1 '^'!! 8 ’ 
defeated him and Paramara Lakshmadeva plundered his capital. ’ Chand ellas 

Yashkama’s successor was his son Gayakama who began to rule some time in the f 
quarter of the twelfth century A.D. Gayakama lost Baghelkhand to the Chandella Madanavarman 
He also suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Ratnadeva II of a collateral branch of the 
Kalachuris ruling in south Kosala. 

Gayakama ruled at least up to A.D. 1151 and was succeeded by his elder son Narasimha. 
Very little is known about Narasimha’s reign, but at least he succeeded in recovering from the 
Chandellas a portion of his ancestral dominions. 

Narasimha died childless and was succeeded by his brother Jayasimha, who ascended the 

jr. “ 1 SiSSSK 
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Viiavasimha, Jayasimha’s son was the last known king of any importance of the Kalachuris, 
who succeeded to the throne sometime between A.D. 1177 and 1180. He succeeded in main¬ 
taining his hold over the kingdom at least up to a.d. 1211, but within a year Chandella 
Trailokyavarman conquered the whole of the Dahala-mandala. Vijayasimha had a son, named 
Mahakumara Ayayasimha, but nothing is known of him. 


Kalachuris of Sarayupara 

From the eighth century A.D., a collateral branch of the Kalachuri family ruled in Sarayupara, 
/ e., the bank of the Sarayu river, modem Gogra in Uttar Pradesh. Rajaputra, the earliest king 
of the family seems to have defended his kingdom successfully against Dharmapala of Bengal. 
Rajaputra’s son and successor was Shivaraja I. The next successor was Shivaraja I s son, 
Shankaragana, who suffered a defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri Kokalla I. Shankaragana s 
son and successor Gunambodhideva, also known as Gunasagara I, ruled in the second half of 
the ninth century. He defeated the king of Gauda and joined the Pratihara Bhoja against the 
Pala Devapala. In recognition of this service, Bhoja granted some territories to this Kalachuri 
chief. After Gunambhodhideva’s death, his two sons Ullabha and Bhamanadeva successively 
ascended the throne. Bhamanadeva lent assistance to the Pratihara Mahipala I in wresting 
Malava from the Paramaras. After Bhamanadeva the throne was successively occupie by 
Shankaragana II, Mugdhatunga, Gunasagara II, Sivaraja II, Bhamana, Shankaragana III and 
Bhima, each being the son of his predecessor. In the early part of the eleventh century, Bhima 
lost his kingdom as a result of the civil war and in A.D. 1031 Vyasa, son of Gunasagara II, was 
raised to the throne. The last known king of the dynasty was Vyasa’s son Maharaja iraja 
Sondhadeva, ruling in A.D. 1079, whose kingdom extended from the Gogra to the Gandak. 


Minor Kalachuri Dynasties 

Early in the 11 th century a.d. a scion of the royal Kalachuri family founded a kingdom in 
south Kosala, with its capital first at Tummana, modem Tumana in the Bilaspur district and 
later at Ratanpur, 25 kilometres north of Bilaspur. The family remained subordinate to the 
Kalachuris of Dahala till the early 12th century A.D., when Jajalladcva declared independence. 
He extended his power over parts of Orissa and Central Provinces. Another branch of the 
Kalachuris ruled in the neighbourhood of Kasia in the Garakh district, and another conquered 
the Deccan by defeating the Chalukyas and ruled for a brief period. 

The Paramaras . , 

The kingdom of the Paramams was°[ “sirohi State^Rajasthan. But 

rccordCHarsola gram), the P- 7 -™'-;r u rolina 
family of the Rashtrakutas. This is more probableand it seems rule 

III conquered Malava from the Pratihara Nagabhata II, he P ,ac ^ Paramara f am ily Dhara, 
of Upendra, also known as Krishnaraja, the earliest member of the Pa 
modem Dhar, in Madhya Pradesh, was the capital of the Paramaras. ^ 

Upendra had two sons, of whom the elder Vairisimha I, succeeded to the th r 

father, while the younger Dambarisimha and his successors ruled'in ^ a & a a Vairisimha 

and Banswara) as feudatories of the main branch till the beginning of the t cen • .^j^a 
1 was succeeded by his son Siyaka I, whose son and successor was Vakpati I. pen r , 
and Siyaka 1 were all feudatories of the Rashtrakuta monarch Amoghavars a , j m j, 8 
at e was worshipped by the king of Malava. Vakpati I’s son and successor was 
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!i. o-rins hi, reign ; |a , £onqunn) Malava (tmO* 

Krishna lliv 11 aras > reconquered Malava, apparently Sivaka II, 

bcfore AD m Vairisimha " was succe 

c Jlkya Avrnivam Parama ™ realty begins with the accession of Siyaka 11. He defeated the 
Hunas to the nonh- H « thc ru,er of Saurashtra. He also invaded the country of the 

hands of the ChandeilfY f Malava and defeated their kin &- But he had t0 sufTer 3 defeat at thC 
Malava river, identified a ? 0varrnan > the latter pushing the boundary of his kingdom up to the 

Buthisgreatesttri “' lhm0demBetWa - 

by the Paramaras. The deatl t0 dc ^ tbe au tb° r 'ty °fthe Rashtrakutas, acknowledged so far 
tunity and he declared hin lf^ 6 ^ asktrakuta Krishna III presented him an admirable oppor- 
against the rebel and opposed J‘ nde Pendent. The new Rasthtrakuta king Khottiga advanced 
Narmada. It was a hard fouoht k ' atter D ' 97 ^ at a P' ace caded Kalighatta, on the banks of 
last the Rashtrakuta army g ave &ttlc and Siyaka’s Vagada relative, Kanka, died fighting. At 
of the Rashtrakutas and sackedTh ^ ^ ^'.^ aka B pursued them up to Manyakheta, the capital 
but meanwhile he had extended th C *^ ^*y aka e ventually had to withdraw from the Deccan, 
north his kingdom extended un to th boundar y of'the kingdom to the Tapti. On the 

ful general who secured large slices ° fthe ° ld Jha,war State - si y aka II was a success- 

empires. He was the real initiator of "T ** Pratihara 33 wdl 35 the Rashtrakuta 

the reigns of his sons and grandsons in the r!" Wh ' ch was ,0 attain ma <mity during 

and took to asceticism. Of his two sons-M Part ° f c h,s life ' Si >' ak a » abdicated the throne 
former between a.d. 970 and 973 . M Ja and Smdhura ja—he was succeeded by the 

defeated the Kalachuri king, Yuvaraja II J to ba " adS ' He 
instead of being dispirited by this discomfiture, the Kalachurislilted ,h 1 r C ° Un, °'' But 
pelled Munja to withdraw from theircountry. His majoreffort was directed Zl» T C ° m ' 

the area of his kingdom in Rajputana. He defeated the Guhilas of Medapata^“Panding 
plundered the capital Aghata, modem Ahar, in Udaipur, Rajputana. He attackedtheChaham 
ofNaddula, and wrested from their king, Baliraja, Mount Abu and the southern part ofwif 
pur. Munja divided the conquered territories between the princes of his family for effi ’ 
administration. He placed his two sons, Aranyaraja and Chandana at Mount Abu and Jalore 
respectively while his nephew Dusala, son of Sindhuraja, was established in Bilamala or Srimala 
modern Bhinmal in Jodhpur. Munja next defeated Mularaja of Chalukya dynasty of 
Anahilapataka, who fled with his family to the desert of Marwar. 

But the greatest enemy of Munja was the Chalukya Taila II, who had established his au¬ 
thority over the Deccan after overthrowing the Rashtrakutas and wanted to assert his authority 
over Malava which once belonged to them. Taila invaded Malava no less than six times, but on 
all occasions he was repulsed by Munja. in order to get rid of this chronic menace, Munja 
decided to launch an aggressive campaign against Taila 11 by crossing the river Godavari, a 

•move which was vigorously opposed by his astute mimster Rudraditya. Dtsregardmg the ad- 
uve wnicn was vig rt the en emv beyond the river, but soon after was entrapped 

vice ofhis minister, Munja p eof hj s officers made a secret attempt to rescue him, but 

by the enemy and taken prisoner. death after suffering terrible indignities. “Such was 

the plan miscarried and Munja was p general and a great poet, but also a great 

Ihe tragic end ofa great king, who was not only a gr b 
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patron of art anti literature. The poets Dhananjaya, Bhatta Halayudha, Dhanika, PadmaeuDta 
Amitagati and many others benefited from his munificence. He also dug many tanks and tww 
a number of temples.’* He was a capable general, who by the force of his arms humbled th! 
pride of Mewar, Marwar, Lata, Huna, Chedi and Gurjara rulers and extended the Parana? 
dominions to a considerable extent. nara 

Munja's death took place some time after A.D. 993. He was succeeded by his youn„« 
brother Smdhuraja who defeated the Chalukya king Satyasraya and recovered the territo r ie 
which Munja had to surrender to Taila II. The poet Padmagupta who lived in his co,m 1 
posed a book Navasahasankacharitc, on the life of Sindhuraja, also known as Navasahasajka 
It has been suggested m the work that Sindhuraja helped the Naga king of Bastar asahTa f 

waTa" great canaue' , W ‘”. ra8arl '' in tha Chanda district, Madhya Pradesh. Sindhuraja 

feated the Silaharas °f v ' v p undered the territory of the Somavamsis of south Kosala de- 
r u ara A K 4 S l h of Konkan and the ruler of Huna -mandala. He also conquered Lata (south 

ruler Chamund' 5 M ' en1Pt ‘° aSSOT su P rcraac >' over north Gu J a rat was foiled by the Chalukya 

and Bhoia Sindhu^* S .° n ° ■ , u ara d a P “Coming between the two glorious reigns of Munja 

soldier and a s„ J f , PCn ° d may appear ralher tame in achievement. But he.too was a great 
soldter and a successful wamor, who carried his amts in distant lands.”’ 

of thtpt U amami ed Rh b oia! ^ ' ° 0 ° and .*““««*«' ■* son Bhoja, the greatest celebrity 

ot the Peramaras. Bhoja s retgn, spanning for half a century was a series of strenuous cam 

patgns against numerous kings which brought him little gloty or accession of territory. 

rhM ar ' y '"an T 8 "' Bh ° ja ' in a " ianCC with the Kala ohori ruler Gangeyadeva and Rajendra 
Choia, invaded the western Chalukya kingdom, then under Jayasimha II, possibly to avenge 

JwTmtaT'i 7'“ 7 lnlt n' . 8ain ° b,ained by the alUeS> ,hey were ultimatt| y routed by 
and mT„h L , WhCn dayasimha s son and successor, Somesvara I, plundered Dhara, Ujjain 
ndu sometime after A D. 1042, Bhoja made a precipitate retreat from his capital. 

iJ n a Xr h ™ campai8n - Bh °J a probably in alliance with Rajendra Choia, defeated 
Orissa In a ^ man ° f h Admagara or J Naga ™' modera Mukhalingam, in the Ganjam district, 

subjugate BundeftA H° Ja C0nquered 7 n 7 by defeati "8 ,h « Silaharas, but his attempt to 
froTS J 3u " da ' khand was frustrat « d ^ <be Chandellas. He also failed to capture Gwalior 
from the Kachchhapaghatas and his conflict with Rashtrakutas of Kanauj was of little conse¬ 
quence to him. He was, however, successful against the Chahamanas of Sakambhari, but his 
expedition against the Chahamanas of Nadol (in southern Malwa) proved to be disastrous. 

In A.D. 1008 Bhoja sent an army to help the Shahi ruler Anandapala against Sultan Mahmud 
and in the next year afforded protection to Anandapala’s fugitive son, Trilochanapala, who 
was pursued relentlessly by Mahmud. In A.D. 1043 he took a prominent part in the defence of 
northern Indio, sgciinst the incursions of the Muslims by joining the confederacy of Indisn 
kings who besieged Lahore. 

With his western neighbours, the Chalukyas of Gujarat, Bhoja also entered into conflict. 
He plundered Anahillapataka, the capital of Gujarat, when its king Bhima I was away. Unable 
to cope with the Paramaras alone, Bhima 1 entered into an alliance with the Kalachuri Kama, 
whose father Gangeyadeva was once an ally of Bhoja. The Paramara king in his old age was 


4. Ganguli, D.C, Central and Western India in Age of Imperial Kanauj . Vol. IV, p. 98. 

5, Bhatia, Pratipal, The Paramaras, p. 73. 
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un e£ > ua, Xlwa d fen intVthe STo'nlT k ? 0 , 1 *' 5 ! nthe eaSl and the west and died in the midst 

of war. Maiw anus of the Kalachuris and Chalukyas in c. A.D. 1055. 

ould acquire no new territoo'excem K * 7 ^ ^ m{ numcrous kin § s throughout his life, 
h6 °noraries was his profound scholars^ ° n ‘ ana ’ But what distinguished him from his con- 
^autlwrship of more than 23 bwk^o^^ed sf ^ eam,n ®’ He is credited with 

1 f patanjali, though brief, is inferior to none Boihmi?^ 3 S commenta ^ on lhe Yo S^ras 
° tronage of poets. Men of letters »ike Dhnn h P‘ hana and Kalhana praise Bhoja for his 

^'established schools f„ r «heTd„X "ft a ' u-““ ma "* 0,hers «** “ his «>“"• 

Lcintsofthe temple ofSaraswati, remains of whlwn S ^ “ Sanskm colle 8 e within the 
him Bhojapura and built a number or tctnDles All .if*' CX ' S *' He founded a " amed after 
[Tlced as one of the greatest kings of S vaI tld^ ma " if ° ld e "‘ itle bi ™ *° be 

Successors of Bhoja 

With the passing away of Bhoja the era of Paramara ascendancy was over and thencefor- 
ward the Paramaras mamly played a defensive role in Indian politics. Bhoja s death was o - 

l0Wed by a I'T tint T rf Claimams ' *■“■. *h> was probably Bhoja s 
son, seized the throne w«h the help of his erstwhile enemy, Chalukya prince Vikramaditya VI 

of the Deccan. Henceforth Jayasimha became a staunch ally of Vikramaditya and helped the 

latter in an unsuccessful expedition against the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. But Somesvara II, 

the Chalukya king, disliked the alliance between the two and suspected that his younger brother 

Vikramaditya was conspiring against him. Whatever may be the reason, Somesvara II made an 

alliance with the Chalukya king Kama, son of Bhima II and invaded Malwa. Jayasimha died 

fighting and Malwa was occupied by the two allies. 

In this desperate situation, Udayaditya, a brother of Bhoja, sought help from the Chahamanas 
of Sakambari and recovered his kingdom. His known dates are a.d. 1080-86. His kingdom was 
bounded by the Nimar District of the south, Jhalawar State on the north, and Bhilsa on the east. 
The famous temple of Nilakanthesvara at Udepur in Bhilsa is ascribed to him. 

Udayaditya had a number of sons and two of them, Lakshmadeva and Naravarman, ruled 
in succession after his death. Lakshmadeva donned his career with great military successes. 
He raided Gauda, plundered Anga and Kalinga, defeated the Kalachuri Yasahkama and en- 
tered into conflictwith the Chola Kulottunga I. He successfully repulsed an attack of Mahmud, 
eovemor of the Punjab, when the latter invaded Ujjain and in retaliation invaded the Kira 
country i e Km&i valley in the Punjab. Lakshmadeva is probably to be identified with 

Jagaddeva, a son near 

Mounf Abu'the Chll^ Kama and in alliance with Chaulukya Vikramaditya VI, invaded 

Dorasamudra, the dominion of the Hoysalas. Naravarman whose kingdom 

Sometime before A.D. 1094, Lakshmadeva was sue*. ad Pradesh) „ 8 „ *, 
extended up to old Bundi State on he north, plunder the occupation of Chaulukya 
south. He secured the possession of Nagp ^ the Chahamanas ended in complete 
Vikramaditya VI. But his wars Wllh ' **i by him was from the Chaulukya Jayasimha- 
.defeat But the most ^ ver \ bl0W h U h X n engaged i" a prolonged conflict for a p^no «f 
Siddharaja of Gujarat, with w bom be he secured his release, the powerand prestige 

twelve years. He was taken prison 

of the family suffered irreparably. 
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The full effect of this defeat was to be seen in the reign of Yasovarman who ascended th 
throne some time before a.d. 1033. Dewas, situated in the heart of Malava, became an i n <j 
pendent state and the Chandellas occupied the Bhilsa region. To crown all, the Chaul^ 
Jayasimha-Siddharaja, accompanied by the Chahaijiana Asaraja of Nadol, annexed the wtj 
of Malava and captured Yasovarman. The fate of Yasovarman is not known, but his s° ° 
Jayavarman succeeded in recovering Malava. But he could not retain it for a long period as 
joint forces of Chalukya Jagadekamalla of Kalyana and the Hoysala Narasimha 1 conquered 
Malava and placed one Ballala on the throne. Shortly after A.D. 1143, Ballala was dethroned 

by Chaulukya Kumarapala, successor of Jayasimha-Siddharaja, who annexed the wholo 
Malava up to Bhilsa. 01 


^ e Chaulukya domination over Malava continued for two decades after which 
m yavarman, son of Jayavarman, recovered Malava by defeating the Chaulukya Mularain 
if n ° sooner humbled the Chaulukyas than he was faced with two new powers— 

6 °y sa ^ s l he Yadavas, who led repeated invasions against Malava. Despite the 
reverses su ere by him in wars with these two powers, Vindhyavarman ultimately succeeded 
in restoring the power of the Paramaras before his death which took place some time after a.d. 

Tu Succ f ssor Subhatavarman invaded Gujarat. He made himself master of Lata 

hi h!n d , A h I.u Patak / a " d advanced U P 10 Somnath before he was forced to retire. Eventually 

hands d nf°,h' VI V n raW G “ Jarat and h ' S preSti8e declined when he suffered defeat W the 

ands of the Yadava Jaitugi. He was succeeded by his son Arjunavarman before A.D. 1210. 

Arjunavarman defeated Jayasimha who had usurped the throne of Gujarat and married the 

w^“ u mS the mai " theme of the drama Porijatamanjari of Madana. But he 
lo« h- I f u eated by the Yadava kl,, s Smghana in which struggle his feudatory Sindhuraia 
He seemsh' ’T f ^ of repute and P atr0 " is<:d ™» “fetters like Madana, Asadhara 
and lTs ^ n ° S °" a " d Wa$ SUCCeeded ^ Deva P ala >ime between A.D. 1215 

chie?S a n W ame a f ^ ‘ he YadaVa king who ,ook P riaoa « his vassal 

o;' P . . c , d Sa " kha ' ?° on afterwards a f« a ty was concluded between Devapala and 

f ffe M a 3 r n Wa ? SM fr M e - While lhe Chalukyas Were e "8 a 8“ d resisting the invasi „ 
of the Muslims, Devapala in alliance with the Yadava Singhana attacked southern Guiarat 

Fortunately, the shrewd diplomacy of the Chaulukya Governor Vastupala averted the d nger 
by sowing seeds of dissension between the two allies. By this unwise policy Devapala lost 
southern Lata to the Chaulukyas and his kingdom was invaded by lltutmish who captured 
Bhilsa and plundered Ujjain in a.d 1233. Before his death Devapala seems to have captured 
Bhilsa. H 


. Devapala was succeeded by his son Jaitugideva some time before a.d. 1243. A series of 
invasions engulfed the kingdom during his reign. The Yadavas invaded Malava and Balban 
also invaded it in a.d. 1250 at the same time when the Vaghelas of Gujarat sacked the capital 
city, Dhara. 

Jaitugi was succeeded by his younger brother Jayavarman II. The next known king was 
Jayasimha II, who reigned from 1269 to 1274. He suffered an ignominious defeat at the hands 
of the Chahamanas of Ranthambhor and shut himself up in the fort of Mandu. His death in a.d 
1270 was followed by a disastrous civil war between his successor Arjunavarman II and his 
minister which eventually led to the partition of the empire. Arjunavarman II had to encounter 
a series of invasions from the Chahamanas, the Yadavas and the Vaghelas. During the reign o 
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the " cxt ki " £ ’ Bh0J “ * h ° came t0 the throne after a.d. 1283, Malava was again plundered 
J,y the Chahamanas and Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji. 

iaS ' k "° lartpHn,?^^ Para *naras was Mahlak Deo, who was defeated by Alauddin 

^ al | iTneo took shelter hwk r k ' n£dom - Having lost his general Kokadeva in the battle, 
M*" 1 * Deotooksheltcr in the fort of Mandu. The fort was besieged by Ain-ul-Mulk, the 

co nunan became % Wh ° caplured il on November 24, 1305. Mahlak Deo was 

executed and Malava became a province of the Suhanatf with Ain-ul-Mulk as the Governor. 

Ab7«lte°: b r heS 0f,hC Pa ™ ™ n "8 in various pa «* of Rajputana- 

a " d Javalipura and Bhinntal (in 

Ouhilas and the Chahamanas. “ " ma ' Cly conquered b 7 the neighbouring states such as the 
The achievements of the Paramaras were considerable. As a recent writer observes : 

rrr 0 rD to : th ; ir ,OTi, ° ries was ***** —>1™ *■. of any 

for 500 years Verv few IT J nast) ' °f northern India. The Paramara power lasted 
for 5001 years. Very few Hindu dynasties have ruled in their full glory for so long 

a period, even the imperial Guptas and the Pra.iharas collapsed in less than four 

Cdlllil IvOt 


Never had Malwa enjoyed a higher level of political and cultural prestige 
than it did under the Paramaras; and the greatness that it attained during this 
period will always be remembered in the annals of the Hindu civilization. It 
goes to the credit of the strong arm of the Paramaras that Malwa enjoyed peace 
and prosperity... when many parts of northern India were bleeding under the 
heels of its Muslim invaders. 6 


Under the Paramaras, a rich galaxy of literary giants thronged Malwa. Dhara was the Mecca 
of literatures in the days of Bhoja. The enlightened patronage of scholars by the Paramara 
rulers made Ujjain the literary capital of India in the spirit of the traditions current about it as 
the capital of the great Vikramadityas. 

The Paramaras were prolific in sculptural output, but hardly did it satisfy the aesthetic 
taste. Bhoja was the greatest builder and lover of art. The image of Sarasvati, installed by him 
in the main hall of Sarasvati temple at Dhara, shows Paramara sculpture at its best. 


CHAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT 

The Chaulukyas or Solankis ruled in Gujarat and Kathiawar for nearly three centuries and a 
half (c. 950-1300 A.D.). Some writers connect the Chaulukyas with earlier Chaulukyas of the 
Deccan. But this is at best dubious in the absence of definite evidence. The Chaulukyas were 
one of the fire bom clans of the legend. But Mularaja, the founder of the family, may have been 
the son of a princess of the Chapotkata dynasty which ruled a portion of the Gujarat prior to 
the rise of the Chaulukyas. Some time in A.D. 940-41, Mularaja is said to have slain his mater¬ 
nal uncle and seized the Chapotkata throne for himself. 

He established an independent kingdom with its capital at Anahilapataka now represented 
b y Patan. The Chaulukyas were also known as the Solanki Rajputs. 
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Mularaja I was an ambitious king who conquered Sarasvata-mcm on 

the banks of the Sarasvati river and led expeditions to Sauras ra. LalTh 

position, he turned against Graharipu, the Abhira chief o auras annexed th ° f 

Lakha, (he ruler of Cutch. Mularaja defeated both Grahanpu ' hCir 

kingdoms. But soon he had to face the hostility of his neig > °' irs ’ . ^ ^ , raja 

of Sakambhari from the north and Barappa, the chief of Lata ^ 

simultaneous attack on his kingdom. Mularaja ^‘“hedThe banks of the Narmada. Mula^ 

latter defeated and killed Barappa. 

Mularaja suffered disgrace at the hands of the Paramara 

Scarcely had he recovered his kingdom when he was overcome y frontier stretrh !i 

His kingdom extended up to Sanchor in Jodhpur in the north, while his ^ the ™ ^ “ 
up to the Narmada; the Sabarmati formed the eastern boundary of his kingdom, while his 
western frontier was in Saurashtra. He was a devout Saiva and built two temples at 
Anahilapataka. His known dates range between A.D. 942 and 994. He abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son Chamundaraja. 


The period of about 25 years which intervened between Mularaja’s death and the acces¬ 
sion of Bhima I, was inglorious. Chamundaraja had to defend his kingdom against the inva¬ 
sions of the Paramara Sindhuraja while he could do nothing against the Kalachuri Kokkalla II. 
Chamundaraja’s reign ended in a.d. 1008. He placed his second son Durlabharaja on the throne 
and retired to Suklatirtha, where he died later. 

By the beginning of the eleventh century A.D., the Chaulukyas were firmly entrenched in 
Gujarat. Durlabharaja married the sister of the Chahamana Mahendra in an assembly for the 
selection of bridegroom after defeating the rival suitors like the chiefs of Malava, Mathura and 
others. He plundered Lata but did not annex it to the kingdom of the Chaulukyas. Duriabha 
was childless and in a.d. 1022 abdicated the throne in favour of his nephew Bhimadeva I. 


Bhima I 

Bhima I ruled from a.d. 1022 to 1063. In a.d. 1025 his kingdom was rudely shaken by the 
insatiable ambition of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni who overran Gujarat and plundered the im¬ 
mense riches of the famous temple of Somanatha. The panic-striken Bhima who had fled to 

Kanthakot in Kutch at the approach of Sultan Mahmud, returned to his capital after the depar¬ 
ture of the invader. 

Despite his pusillanimous conduct towards the Muslim invader, Bhima conquered Mount 
Abu and Bhmmal, which were ruled by two branches of the Paramaras. During his campaign 
against the king of Sind, Anahillapataka was plundered by the Paramara Bhoja’s general 
Kulachandra. After his return to Gujarat, Bhima entered into an alliance with the Kalachuri 
Kama and the combined amties completely devasled Malava. Bhoja died in the course of the 
struggle but the coalition also broke down subsequently with the result that Kama suffered a 
reverse at the hands of Bhima I. The stories of his victorious campaigns to Kasi, Ayodliya, do 
not find support in any other record. Bhima Ps reign was important in the history of Indian 
architecture. It was during his reign the famous Dilwara temple was built at Abu. He abdicated 
the throne in favour of his son Kama in 1064 a.d. 
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Ka rna 

^nfhl. Though lie conaue^H^V 6 ^ 8 ( 106 4-1094), Kama could not achieve anything 
Sl,bSt Uimately repulsed by the p 6 a ava ^ cle ^ eatin fi and killing Paramara Jayasimha, he 

iUcd by the Chahamana Prithivipala ontodTH h 1 "!'®^ S ° UthCm Marwar bU ‘ WaS *' 
ritv after his name, now represented bv AhmeHn'i! ^?. bui 1 " Ul,lerous temptes, and founded a 

Mayanalladevi, whose son was Jayasimha Siddh^' mamed 3 Kadamba P rincess named 
N ay y mha Siddharaja, the greatest king of Gujarat. 

jayasimha Siddharaja 

“ his father Kama in 1094 a " d 

managed by .he queen-mo.her Mayanalladevi wUh^rde^wfn h ° f '“* T T 
embarked upon a career of conquest and extended the 

Sajjana as governor of that country. In the north he annexed Bhinmal a Zv tZo Z 
Paramaras. He then subdued the Chahamanas of Sakambhari (modem Sambhar), the rulfrs of 
which state henceforth became his vassals. He strengthened himself by giving his daughter in 
marriage to Amoraja, the defeated Chahamana king of Sakambhari. He carried on protracted 
war against the Paramara rulers Naravarman and Yasovarman, imprisoned the latter and an¬ 
nexed Avanti to his kingdom. He also invaded the Chandella kingdom and proceeded as far as 
Kalanjara and Mahoba. The Chandella king Madanavarman was forced to buy peace by sur¬ 
rendering Bhilsa to Jayasimha. In the south, he won a victory over the Chalukya Vikramaditya 
VI of Kalyana. Although the Paramaras of Malava and the Chahamanas ofNadol (Naddula) 
recovered their dominions towards the end of Jayasimha’s reign, he succeeded in maintaining 
his control over a fairly extensive dominion. According to his inscriptions, his kingdom 
extended up to Bali in Jodhpur and Sambhar in Jaipur on the north, Bhilsa on the east and 
Kathiawar and Cutch on the west. 

In spite of his military activities, Jayasimha was a great patron of letters. Under him, Gujarat 
became a famous seat of learning and literature. He gathered round him a large number of 
poets and scholars including Hemachandra, who wrote the celebrated grammar Siddha- 
Hemachandra as well as many other works. He established schools for the study of Jyotisha, 
Nyaya and Purana. He was a Saiva and erected many temples, the most magnificent was 
Rudra-Mahakala at Siddhapura. 


Kumarapala 

Jayasimha died in A.D. 1043. As he had no son, he nominated his minister's son Bahada, as 
his successor. But after his death, the throne was seized by his distant relation, Kumarapala, a 
roan who was hated most by Jayasimha. 

Bahada’s cause was taken up by the Chahamana Amoraja of Sakambari, who in alliance 
with Ballala, king of Ujjain, simultaneously attacked Gujarat from the north and the east. 
Kumarapala defeated Amoraja and the latter had to conclude peace by giving his daughter in 
roarriage to the Chaulukya king. He then dethroned the Paramara ruler of Mount Abu and 
ma de his nephew the ruler of that region. He then fought against Ballala, killed him in battle 
an <l annexed the whole of Malava up to Bhilsa to the kingdom of Gujarat. 
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In 1150 Kumarapala invaded the kingdom of his father-in-law Arnoraja as the latter h 
insulted his own queen, the daughter of the Chaulukya Jayasimha. He humbled Arnoraja 
allowed him to rule his territory. He defeated the Chahamana Rajyapal of Nadol and com* 
pelled the Paramar Somesvara of Bhinmal to acknowledge his sway. His most remarkabl 
exploit was the defeat of Mallikarjuna of Konkana, who was killed and whose kingdom was 
annexed to Gujarat. The limits of Kumarapala’s empire were as follows; in the south the Vindhv 
and at least as far as the river Tapti; to the west Saurashtra and Kutch; to the north roughly 
from Chitor to Jaisalmer; and in the east his empire included Bhilsa. y 

Kumarapala had a remarkable personality, and although inscriptions represent him as a 
Saiva, the Jaina works would have us believe that he embraced Jainism before 1164 a.d 
owing to Hemachandra’s brilliant exposition of that religion. He forbade animal sacrifice and 
his order was obeyed not only in his own kingdom but also in some of his feudatory states 
Even the Brahmanas were not allowed to violate this order, who had to offer grains instead of 
animals in their customary religious sacrifices. Despite his religious zeal in favour of Jainism 
he showed his veneration to his family deity Siva, and built temples for both the Jainas and the 
Brahmanas. By an ordinance he stopped gambling which was very popular both with the nobles 
and the common people. 

Kumarapala’s death in A.D. 1171-72 precipitated a struggle for the throne between his 
sister’s son and brother’s son, supported respectively by the Jainas and the Brahmanas. The 
latter, Ajayapala emerged victorious and ascended the throne. He fought against the Chahamanas 
of Sakambari and compelled its ruler Somesvara to pay him tribute. With the assistance of the 
Paramaras, he defeated the Guhila chief Samantasimha of Mewar when .the latter invaded 
Gujarat. He is represented by the Jaina chroniclers as a persecutor of their religion. It is al¬ 
leged that he demolished Jaina temples and executed the Jaina scholar Ramachandra. Ajayapala 
died in an encounter with the Pratihara Vayajaladeva in A.D. 1176 and was succeeded by his 
young son Mularaja II. 

Mularaja II 

During the minority of Mularaja II, his mother, Queen Naikidevi, the daughter of the 
Kadamba Paramardin, king of Goa, acted as regent. In A.D. 1178 Muizuddin Muhammad Ghuri 
invaded Gujarat, but the queen-mother, with the boy king on her lap, bravely led the army 
against the Muslims and defeated them near Mt. Abu. Taking advantage of this crisis, the 
Paramara Vindhyavarman freed Malava from the Chaulukyas. Mularaja II died in A.d. 1178 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Bhima II, who ruled for sixty years. 


Bhima II 

During Bhima II’s reign, the kingdom was threatened with complete disintegration owing 
tn internal disorder and foreign invasions. Taking advantage of this situation, the provincial 
rieelared independence and some of the ministers carved out independent princi- 
E0 ~ d d “ e n S "kingdom. Fortunately, the situation was saved by .be Vaghe a 
P U fa „'Tr H e was related to Kumarapala who granted him, in recognition of h.s service 

chtef Amorajm He was re, of Anahnlapatak , From th e name of the 

the village yg P | d it came to be known as Vaghelas. 

village, where the family s ^ ^ ^ a heavy hand> but lost his lift jj * 

Arnoraja put down t which ^ |gft behind hjm was came d 0 n by' h• 

course of the strugg e - “ , administration of the state in the name of the kmg ’ r a | a 
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who served as his ministers Lavanaprasada successfully repulsed the repeated invasions of 
the Yadavas and routed the Paramaras But the greatest enemies were the Muslims who unde^ 
Qytb-ud-din had occupied Ajmer in 1193-94. In 1195 Bhima assisted the Mhers against the 
Muslims and pursued the latter up to the vicinity of Ajmer. Reinforced with fresh contingents 
from Ghazni, Qutb-ud-din in 1197 invaded Gujarat and plundered Anahilapataka, but retired 
shortly afterwards. According to his inscriptions, Bhima II was in possession of Banner, Godwar 
j n Jodhpur, Dungarpur and Kathiawar. 

Some time before a.d. 1210, the throne of Gujarat was usurped by one Jayasimha who 
continued to hold it at least up to 1223. He was dethroned by Bhima II sometime between a.d. 
1223 and 1226. During the reign of Bhima, all arrangements for defending Gujarat against the 
egression of the oreigners were made by Lavanaprasada and his able son Viradhavalas. They 
putTejahpala in c arge of Dholka and posted Vastupala at Stambha (Cambay) as a governor to 
defend southern Giyarat. Lavanaprasada and his son made their position secure in the north by 
repulsing the attacks of the Maravada chiefs. But the most disturbing element was Yadava 
Singhana who led a number of invasions in Gujarat. On one occasion, Singhana, in alliance 
with the Paramaras and the Chahamanas, attacked southern Gujarat when Iltutmish, the Mus¬ 
lim Sultan of Delhi had invaded northern Gujarat. Viradhavala, ably assisted by Vastupala, 
heroically faced this great danger and successfully repulsed the two great enemy forces. 


Lavanaprasada concluded a treaty with Singhana and retired from state affairs after 1231. 
Viradhavala became the defacto ruler of Gujarat. Bhima II died in 1239 and was succeeded by 
Tribhunapala. During the reign of Tribhunapala, the Yadava Singhana in alliance with the 
Paramaras and the Guhilas invaded Gujarat, but Visala, son of Viradhavala, routed the en¬ 
emies. Shortly after this, Tribhunapala was supplanted by Virama, another son of Viradhavala. 


‘With the death of Tribhunapala the line of Bhima became extinct and the Vaghelas be¬ 
came king in the absence of any legal heir’. Virama was again deposed by his brother Visala 
before 1251. After reigning for a decade, Visala abdicated the throne in favour of his nephew 
Ariuna. Sarangadeva, Arjuna’s son, succeeded his father in 1274. He had to maintain a pre¬ 
carious existence against Balban before 1285, but ultimatfly succeeded in repulsing him with 
the help of the Guhila Samarasimha. He defeated Arjunavarman II, the Paramara King of 
Malava, and resisted the attack of the Yadava Ramachandra oCDevgiri. Even then Kaira in 
Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch were within his dominion. 

Sarangadeva died in 1295-96 and was succeeded by his nephew Kama, the last Hindu king 
of Gujarat. Shortly afterwards, the whole of Gujarat was conquered by Alauddin Khalji. He 
fled to Devagiri, but his queen Kamaladevi and daughter Devaladevi fell into the hands of 

Alauddin Khalji. 


Solanki Art 

Be Chaulukya kings were great patrons of art and the prolific and magnificent architec- 
tural activity during their regime owed, in a large measure to the,r 

the hub of international commerce in those days, and both Vastupala and Tejahpal v, d w, h 
one another in encouraging arts in the most exuberant manner posst , e ’ . ear |j_ 

was studded over with monuments, distinctive in design an t™ 1 ™ 11 . .. ' jj 0 f 

« buildings are the four temples at Sunak, Kanoda, Delmal and Kosam a l w th n a rate of 
^een milts from Anahilapataka (Patan). Of the larger temples 
Surya a, Madhera in • Baroda State’ is atypical example. The >m 
Abu in Rajputana is one of the best specimens of Solan t a • * ^ an( j prolific 

re «hed its supreme expression in the eleventh century A.D., mamtamed a r,ch pro,. 
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output in the twelfth century A.D. With Jayasimha-Siddharaja is associated the Rudra Mahakau 
temple at Siddhapur which seems to have been one of the largest architectural conceptions 
this area. 

The Chahamanas 

The bardic tradition of the Rajputs regard the Chahamanas, later known as the Chauhans 
as one of the four fire-bom races (agni-kula). Prithviraja-vijaya and the Hammira-Kavy' 
trace the origin of the tribe to an eponymous Chahamanas who was bom from the Sun (Suryq 
mandala). The cradle land of the Chahamanas was the region round Sambhar and Ajm er ' 
There were several branches of the Chahamana dynasty, Chahamanas of Sakambhari, of Lata 
of Dhavalapuri, of Partabgarh, of Ranthambhor, of Naddula, of Javalipura, and of Satvapu ra ’ 
The main branch ruled in Sakambhari, modem Sambhar, in Jaipur and the others ruling j n 
different places, were collateral. Some of these were unquestionably the feudatories of 111 ° 
Pratiharas. e 


Chahamanas of Sakambhari 

Vasudadeva was the founder of this line in the middle of the sixth century A.D. with Ahichhatra 
near the borders of the Jaipur and Jodhpur states, as the seat of his power. In his lineage was 
bom Samantaraja, who may be placed in the middle of the seventh century A.D. Samantaraja 
was followed in succession by Pumatalla, Jayraja and Vigraharaja I. Vigraharaja’s successors 
were his two sons Chandraraja and Gopendraraja, who ruled in succession in the second half 
of the eighth century A.D. 


The next ruler was Durlabharaja, the son of Chandraraja, who ruled in the last quarter of 
the eighth century. Durlabharaja was a feudatory of the Pratiharas and it wets in this capacity he 
fought on the side of his sovereign Vatsaraja against the Gauda king, Dhannapala. Durlabharaja’s 
son and successor was Govindaraja alias Guvaka 1, a feudatory of the Pratihara Nagabhata 11, 
He repulsed an attack of the Sultan Vega Varisha, identified with Bashar, the governor of Sind 
under Caliph Al-Mamun (A.D. 813-33). About this time, the Guhiia king Khomanna 11, along 
with other kings, resisted the onslaught of the Arabs during the Caliphate of Al-Mamun. Ike 
Pratihara Nagabhata II is said to have defeated the Arabs of Sind. It seems that Nagabhata II, 
with the help of his feudatories, Govindaraja and Khomanna H, put up a stubborn fight with 
the Arabs, led by Bashar, the Arab governor of Sind. 

Govindaraja was succeeded by his son Chandraraja l! (c. 836-63 A.D.), also known as 
Sasinripa. His son Guvaka II (c. 863-90 A.D.) followed him on the throne. He gave his sister, 
Kalavati, in marriage to the king of Kanauj, identified with the Pratihara Bhoja I. Guvaka II 
was succeeded by his son Chandanaraja (c. 890-917 A.D.) who killed in battle Rudrena, a king 
of the Tomara dynast)'. Chandana’s queen Rudrani, set up one thousand lingas on the banks of 
the Pushkara ‘which shone like lights in darkness’. His son and successor was Vakpatiraja, 
who ruled during c. 917-944 A.D. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Pratiharas conse¬ 
quent to their struggle with the Rashtrakutas, Vakpatiraja defied the authority of the Pratiharas. 
During his reign the Chahamana family acquired a distinctly higher status as is revealed by his 
assumption of the title Maharaja. He built at Pushkara temple for Shiva which looked like 

Kailasa. 


Vakpati had three sons, Simharaja, Vatsaraja and Lakshmana. The first succeeded him on 
the throne while the last carved out for himself a principality in Naddula, in southern Mam* 
where his successors ruled for several centuries. Simharaja defeated the Tomara leader Sals* 
rndTaJre^a number of princes. They were subsequently released ar rhe imercesston tf * 
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0 atihara Devapala who came in person to effect it. “The fact that the overlord had to come 
^rsonally t0 the house of hlS fe “datory t0 effect release of prisoners is sufficient evidence 
the increasing importance of the Chahamanas of Sakambhari and of the decline of the 
imperial power of Kanauj.” Simharaja was the first prince of the family who assumed the title 
uaharajadhiraja. This indicates that he made himself independent of the imperial Pratiharas 
0 f Kanauj- Simharaja granted a number of villages to the temple of Harshanatha which lies 
close to the modem village of Harshanatha in the Shikawati province of the old Jaipur State. 

Simharaja’s son and successor Vigraharaja II (c. 971-98 A.D.) was the real founder of the 
future greatness ot the family He overran Gujarat, forced the Chaulukya Mularaja to take 
refuge at Kanthakot in Cutch, He extended his conquests as far south as the Narmada. Subse¬ 
quently ^hdrew from Gujarat after concluding a treaty with Mularaja. He built 

nance'of'the 1 temple of Sri h£|«^ a ' S ° Sran,ed two Vi " ageS for the mainte ‘ 


V'grahat^a vas sucked by h ,s younger brother Durlabharaja II (c. 998-1012 A.D.). He 

a “ 3C , ™ e^nded aUel fr g of Naddula - At the close of his rtign, the Chahamana 

Krtoty extend^ at tet from Stltar in the north to Pushkar near Ajmer in the south, and from 

Trnto “dlnVall? " e T'- Durlabhara j a H was succeeded by his son Govindaraja 

" (c ' J r meat "° Wn “ Gandu ' There is some evidence to show that he along with 

°‘ herC H Arouuhstd^r™ 3 ^^ SU ' tan Mahmud ' s retum trough Ajmer; therefore, the latter 
returned throug Sind. Govindaraja s son and successor Vakpatiraja II (c. 1026-40 ad) killed 

i„ battle Ambaprasada, the Guhila ruler of Mewar. The next king Viryaranra, son of Vakpati II 
enjoyed sovereignty for a few months and lost his life in a battle with the Paramara Bhoja. But 
Viryarama s brother and successor, Chamundaraja (c. 1040-65 A.D.) is credited with having 
defeated and killed Hejim-ud-din, the Muslim king. 


Chamundaraja was succeeded by Durlabharaja III (c. 1065-70 A.D.) who lost his life in 
fighting against the Matangas, explained by the commentator as Muslims. Durlabha III was 
succeeded by his brother Vigraharaja III (c. 1070-90 a.d.). He helped the Paramara Udayaditya 
to recover Malwa against the Chaulukya Kama. Vigraharaja’s son and successor Prithviraja I 
(c. 1090-1110 A.D.) is reputed to have killed a body of 700 Chaulukyas who had come to 
Pushkara to rob the Brahmins. 


From the time of Prithviraja I’s son and successor Aryaraja II (c. 1110-35 a.d ), the 
Chahamanas began to pursue an aggressive imperial policy. After harrying Ujjain he impris¬ 
oned the commander of the Paramara forces. He killed three chiefs named Chachchiga, Simdhala 
and Yasoraja. He took up the first step towards the conquest of the northern plains of Hindustan 
by bringing the country at least up to Bayana under his direct control. He founded the city of 
Ajayameru or Ajmer and enlarged and decorated it with magnificent palaces. He produced 
abundance of silver and copper coins found in Rajputana, Mathura and other places. 


Ajayaraja was succeeded by his son Amoraja (c. 1135-50 AJD.). He had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of his Chaulukya rival Siddharaja Jayasimha who gave his daughter in marriage to 
him. This matrimonial alliance established peace for a short duration between the two 
neighbouring dynasties, but hostilities broke out afresh with the accession of Kumarapala to 
foe Chaulukya throne. Amoraja suffered two defeats and was forced to give his daughter in 
marriage to Kumarapala. Nevertheless, Amoraja dealt a crushing blow to the Muslim army of 


1 

kay, H.C., Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, p. 1064. 
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Jt n . c hah the king of Ghazni. Arnoraja had another queen named Sudhava, 
invasion led by Bahrain Shah, ^ e | dest j aga ddeva murdered his father and occu- 

a Marvvar princess, who had tnr • ousted hjs younger brother vigraharaja 

pied the throne for a short time. He was soon 

IV, also called Visaladeva- 1150-64 A.D.) is a landmark in the history of the 

“The reign of King Vigraharaja l • ( ia] status by defeating or overawing 

Chahamana dynasty. He raised his ta y ^ (he dec | ine and disappearance of the 

practically all his political rivals "'Jiorthen • tes of the country had devolved 

Pratihara empire the task of def ® n ^" 8 ,h ^ an ° a f who dXot fail to rise equal to the occasion, 
upon their political successors, the C ^ ha ^" ask wit h singular success and finally perished 
For about half a century they accomplished the task 8 

in their endeavour by the end of the 12th cen ury. kingdom in different 

Vigraharaja was a great conqueror and extended t e: ron ^ H(msj in the H issar 

directions. He conquered Delhi from the Tomaras a credjts him w j t h having made 

district in the Punjab. The Delhi-Siwahk pil ar t ^ hjm , (he co „ qu eror of the 
Aryavarta free from the Muslims. The Praban . 0 f Ghazni and Lahore under 

Muslims.’ This evidently refers to his conflict wit '"n, victories over them. In the 
Bahram Shah and his successor Khusni Shah and d Ja|or and sac ked Nadol, all 

south he plundered Pali in Jodhpur, burnt Ja a ip , defeat inflicted upon his 

within theChaulukya ^ om ini 0, j °f ^ uma . ra ^ a ^ ^ g a ^ ataada ^ort!on of the Punjab 

father by the Chaulukyas. His kingdom include P P rtion 0 f t he north Gangetic 

lying between the Sutlej and the Yamuna. In the north-east a portion of thejo ^ 

plain formed a part of his empire. As a matter o ac , t ^ at ^\ s ambition brought 

Hindustan, and his conquest as far as the Vindhyas clear y bands 

him into conflict with the Gahadavala Vijayachandra who suffered defeat at h.s hands. 

Vigraharaja was an author of repute. He composed the celebrated drama, //ar/Ae/z Na/a a, 
fragments of which are preserved on stone found at Ajmer. It is a composi ion 0 8 

‘not unworthy of the great poet Bhavabhuti.’ The learned poet Somadeva composed in honour 
of the king the Lalita Vigraharaja Nataka, some portions of which are engraved in a mosque 
at Ajmer. Among the many temples built by him at Ajmer the Sarasvati Mandira or the temple 
of the goddess of learning ‘may justly vie with the noblest buildings which the world has ever 
produced.’ 

Vigraharaja IV was succeeded by his son Apara-Gangeya. He died after a short rule 
(c. 1164-65 A.D.) and the throne was occupied by Prithviraja II, a grandson of Arnoraja. Dur¬ 
ing his rule (c. 1165-69 A.D.), the age-long conflict with the Muslims was renewed. He put his 
maternal uncle, the Guhila Kilhana, in charge of Hansi fort to check the advance of the Mus¬ 
lims. He claims to have burnt one of their cities and taken its ruler prisoner. 


Prithviraja II was succeeded by his uncle Somesvara (c. 1169-78 A.D.), son of Arnoraja by 
the Chaulukya princess Kanchanadevi. He spent his early years at the Chaulukya court and 
helped Kumarapala against Mallikarjuna of Konkana. While staying at Kumarapala’s court, 
lie married a Kalachuri princess Karpuradevi, who gave birth to two sons, Prithviraja III and 
tfariraja. He built five temples in Ajmer. 

When Somesvara died, his son Prithviraja III ( c . 1178-92 A.D.) was still a minor and the 
government was conducted by his mother Karpuradevi. She was helped by her husband’s 


I. Singh, R.B., Histor)> of the Chahamanas (1964), p. 142. 
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• s ter named Kadambavasa and the army chief named Bhuvanaikamalla. After his assump- 
m ' n of sovereignty, Prithviraja had to encounter diverse problems. 

One ofthe early exploits of Prithiviraja III was to suppress the revolt of his cousin, Nagarjuna, 
0 n ofVigr ahara J a Some time before 1182 Prithviraja invaded the country ofthe Bhandankas 
vvhich comprised the districts of Gurgaon, a part of the old Alwar state, Bhiwani and its adjoin- 
in g villages. He inflicted a severe defeat on its chief. He then invaded the Chandella kingdom 
a nd defeated its king Paramardi in A.D. 1 1 82. But the Chandella lost no time in recovering the 
lost territory. Shortly before a.d. 1187 Prithviraja invaded the Chaulukya kingdom of Gujarat. 
Though the result ofthe battle was not very flattering to the Chahamana king, the Chaulukya 
Bhima II concluded a treaty which he tried to observe punctiliously. 


Prithviraja III also entered into hostility with Jayachandra, Gahadavala ruler of Kanauj, 
who was the main obstacle in his attainment of sovereignty over the country. It is related that 
jayachandra organised a Svqyamvara ceremony for the marriage of his beautiful daughter 
Samyukita. Prithviraja was not only not invited but was rebuffed by being represented by a 
statue, w ic wasp ace near the hall as if he were a door-keeper. Samyukita, however, placed 

^ • carrvine offth^r u ,! ° St3tUe 3nd Prithvira i a > who was present in disguise suc¬ 

ceeded in carrying off the Gahadavala princess by force. 


. v^oTof Ch. a , ?2?° US S,tUation When Shihabu ddin Muhammad Ghuri became 
the govemo Ghazni in 1173 a.d. He launched a series of invasions to conquer India In 

! 1 "f ‘ ^ SU , Stamed a severe defeat « 'he hands of Mularaja II of Gujarat 

f" «fof Guiarat or h tC “ Pnlhviraja 111 offered n0 ™'<™l assistance either to the 
forces of Gujarat or to his own cousins at Naddula, to drive away the Muslim invader. It was 

alleged that the king was desisted from pursuing a warlike policy by his aged minister 
Kadambavasa who thought i, more expedient to allow the two enemies, L Muslims and the 
Chaulukyas, to exhaust themselves by fighting against each other. “But this policy ofthe In¬ 
dian states which kept their efforts against their common foe isolated and prevented them from 
offering a concerted front, was soon to bear disastrous results. 


After the annexation ofthe Punjab in 1186 A.D. into the Ghorian kingdom, Shihab-ud-din 
and Prithviraja III stood face to face with a long common boundary of their empires. But it was 
not till the capture ofthe strong fort of Tabarhindah identified with Sirhind, in the old Patiala 
State in 1191 A.D. by Shihab-ud-din that Prithviraja became conscious of the gravity ofthe 
situation. The Governor of Delhi along with other chiefs came to Ajmer and reported to 
Prithviraja the unspeakable atrocities perpetrated by the Muslims on the Rajputs. On hearing 
this, Prithviraja advanced with a huge army and met the enemy at the fateful field of Tarain 
(22 kilometres from Thaneswar and 128 kilometres from Delhi) in A.D. 1190-91. The first 
battle of Tarain was disastrous for the Sultan. His two wings gave way, he himself was seri¬ 
ously wounded and carried away from the battlefield by his faithful followers. Though the 
defeat of the Sultan was complete, the Chahamana sovereign did not take the full advantage of 
the plight of his adversaiy by harrying the retreating forces. Prithviraja III then besieged 
Tabarhindah which fell after a siege of 13 months. 

Despite this victory, Prithviraja III did not take adequate steps to guard the north-western 
frontier of his empire and allowed himself to dissipate his energy in company with his newly 
married queen Samyukita and in fighting the domestic enemy, the Gahadavala king Jayachandra 


Ray ’ H.C., Dynastic History of Northern in India, Vol. II, p. 1087. 
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ofKanauj. Meanwhile, Sihab-ud-din, smarting under a blow, raised a fresh army of 1 20 o 
men and came to Tarain in a.d. 1192 practically unopposed by passing through Multan' °° 
Lahore. Prithviraja rallied his forces and advanced with a large body of cavalry and infant 



L,auuic. rum viioju i umvu Hu iuiwj «u« uuruuvvu w uu d large body of cavalry and infantrv^ 
meet the enemy. But his veteran general, Skanda, who was instrumental in obtaining victo 
over the Sultan in the first battle of Tarain, was engaged in a war elsewhere, even at this critical 
moment. His minister Somesvara tried to desist the Emperor from fighting for which he was 
humiliated and dismissed from service. He turned a bitter enemy of the king and joined the 
Muslims. Prithviraja sent a message to Shihab-ud-din asking him to retire and the latter agreed 
to a truce till he received instructions from his brother on this matter. This was a clever strata¬ 
gem adopted by the Sultan to allay the suspicions of Prithviraja who along with his army 
bivouacked in the night in merry-making. Marching with his main army, the Sultan suddenly 
fell upon the rear of the Indian army before dawn. Prithviraja, however, managed to restore 
order and beat off the attack. The Sultan, thereupon, adopted a new artifice. He kept with him 
a strong reserve and having divided the rest of the army into small groups instructed them to 
harass the Rajput forces in different directions. By the afternoon, the Rajput forces got ex¬ 
tremely tired, when the Sultan fell upon them with his chosen reserve and completely routed 
them. One lakh of Hindu soldiers were killed in the battle including Govindaraja, the chief of 
Delhi. Prithviraja himself was taken prisoner and was executed afterwards The Sultan ad¬ 
vanced towards Ajmer, took the city by assault, demolished the temples and bu.lt mosques on 

their ruins. 

The defeat of Prithviraja III in 1192 not only destroyed the imperial power of the Chahamanas 
but also gave the Sultan the key to the gates of Hindustan. The Sultan set up Pnthviraja s 
young son on the Chahamana throne and left Ajmer for Delhi. He conquere e 1 
Govindaraja’s son but restored it on condition of his paying him tribute regularly. S ortly 
afterwards Shihab-ud-din left for Ghazni, leaving his general Qdtub-ud-din in charge of Indian 
affairs. Qutub-ud-din lost no time in conquering Delhi and other places. Meanwhile, Pnthviraja s 
brother Hariraja, overthrew his nephew and usurped the suzereignty of Ajmer. But is vo up- 
tuous conduct made him unpopular and he was no match to Qutub-ud-din when the atter came 
to Ajmer. But instead of surrendering to the enemy he immolated himself along with his family 
on a funeral pyre. Ajmer fell into the hands of Qutub-ud-din and thus the rule of the Imperial 
Chahamanas came to an end. 


Achievements of the Chahamanas 


During the long period of their political existence the Chahamanas had many achievements 
to their credit. In their endeavour to extend the frontiers of their kingdom they fought against 
the Paramaras of Malwa, the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti and the 
Gahadavalas of Kanauj. Moreover, they won many important battles against the Arabs and 
beat offthe invading armies of the Turks till at last king Prithviraja III, the greatest monarch of 
his dynasty, succumbed to the mighty arms of the Turks in A.D. 1192. 

The Chahamana kings, who were noted for their learning and scholarship, extended their 
oatronage to literature. King Vigraharaja IV was a poet of repute who composed the Hankeli - 
Natakc Many a distinguished scholar and poet from different parts of the country gathered 
«Hrt.,e n ,irr nfkinePrithviraja III who hitnselfbecame the theme of two great poems, viz.. 

'The Chahamana kings, like ihnh Musikas 

fortunately, most of the architectural rematns suffered vandalism 
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Among the numerous examples and buildings thm, 

Sarasvati temple at Ajmer, which is called the Adhai-H^T^ 31 A "* mer and other P laces > the 
Jthe glorious reign of Vigraharaja IV OfitciJ ' “ (in ~ka-Jhonpara, was a fitting monument 
observes: beauty and workmanship General Cunningham 

For gorgeous prodigality of ornament beamifm • u 

sharpness of finish, laborious accuracv of u, J nch . ,less of lracer y> Plicate 

tail, all of which are due to the Hindu °‘ k ™ aruhl P> endless variety of de- 

the noblest building which the world hasyaproduced^" 8may, * UStly vie vvilh 

Col James Tod praises the martial spirit of th« rhoi 

of Mewar and the Rathors of Mewar “would be T*" 5 3 adds thal thou " h the Guhi,ots 

X knowledge of their respective n "rit mus? ti ° T* e P ° int ’ impartial dccision 
of anus.” " ' nUSl ***» '»Chohttns the van in the long 

The Chahamanas of Nnddula 

■ n^^Oilth^Viod^ 3 a.Kadduia or Nadoi, in 

me Desundis ' * v “ , { ,n of ll,e old Jodll l™r slate. He nourished in the second 

quarter oi the 10th centuryA.D. Lakshmana was succeeded by Sobhita who defeated the Paramara 
king Aranyaraja, who had established himself at Mt. Abu. Sobhita’s son and successor Baliraja 
i3 said to have defeated the Paramara Munja. Baliraja was succeeded by his cousin, Mahendra. 
The growing hostility between the Chaulukyas of Gujarat and Naddula was bridged over by a 
matrimonial alliance when the Chauiukya Durlabharaja and his brother Nagaraja married two 
daughters of Mahendra. Mahendra was tollowed by his son Asvapala. The next ruler was his 
son Ahila who is credited with a victory over the Gurjara king Bhima. 

Ahils was succeeded by the paternal uncle, Anahilla, a son of Mahendra. In addition to his 
victory over the Chauiukya Bhima I, he is reported to have taken Sakambhari and defeated the 
Turks led by Mahmud of Ghazni. “The simultaneous struggle with these three powerful 
neighbours, their cousins at Sambhar, the Chaulukyas of Anhilvada, and the Paramaras of 
Malwa must have been a terrible strain on the Chahamanas of Nadoi; and it was not long 
before they succumbed to one of them.” 

Anahilla’s son and successor Balaprasada forced the Chauiukya Bhima I to release from 
prison the Paramara Krishnaraja. Balaprasada was succeeded by his brother Jinduraja who 
related for about 10 years, between c.1070 and 1080 A.D. He founded the temple of 

Jendrarajesvara. His successor was Prithvipala who defeated an army of the Chauiukyatang 
., • , a j a j u,, hie brother Joialla, whose inscription is dated A.D. 1090. 

Kama. Prithvipala was s ““ J d occu pied Anahillapataka. Jojalla was succeeded 

He continued the war against ChauluKyas y . n moto 1143. Asaraja 

by his younger brother Asaraja who is son of Prithvipala between A.Drl 115 

was ousted from the throne by his nephe p ’ . reign per j oc i covered from A.D. 

and 1119. Ratnapala was succeeded by his son ^in A.D. 1143-44 only 
1132 to 1145. Asaraja’s son Katukaraja 0 f the Chauiukya king 

to be reconquered by Rayapala afterwar s. from the throne 0 fNaddula. 

Kumarapala, Katukaraja succeeded in ousting y P 


sological Survey of India, II, P- 2 ^ 4 ' v . jj pPi 1106-7. 
1C., Dynastic History of Northern India., Vol. ». PP 
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Katukaraja seems lo have passed away in A.D. 1145 and was succeeded on the throne by u- 
younger brother Alhana. To all intents and purposes he was a feudatory of the Chaulukyas ’! 
Gujarat. Thus Naddula, which was a strong power only a generation before, was deprived^ 
its former glory'. “The Chahamanas were reduced to the position of a petty feudatory chief wh 0 
could serve hereafter only' as a buffer state between the Chahamanas of Ajmer and the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat.” 12 

Alhana was succeeded by his eldest son Kelhana in c. A.D. 1163 and ruled up to 1193. H e 
was assisted in the administration by his brother Kirttipala and the two brothers, in alliance 
with the Chaulukyas, repulsed an attack of Muhammad Ghuri in A.D. 1178. Sometime in 1178, 
Kelhana threw off the yoke of the Chaulukyas. Kelhana was succeeded on the throne by his 
eldest son Jayatasimha. During his reign, Qutub-ud-din invaded the kingdom of Nadol in a.d. 

1197 After this defeat, “the kingdom broke into pieces and in its places there grew up many 
small principalities, some of which were, no doubt, governed by Chahamana princes, though 
the continuity' of their rule at Nadol had come to its end.” 

Chahamanas of Javalipura (Jaior) 

The Chahamans of Javahpura, generally— as .he 
Kirttipala of Nadol. Kirttipala was succee e >' IS _ inscription Samarasimhawas 

,he period from A.D. II82 to 1205. According to the Sundhahmmscrp^^^ lWv>m 

succeeded by his son Udayasimha. en J oye ^. 3 h" reconquered N^dol from the Chaulukya 
and was the most successful ruler of this bran ■ ’ kingdom extended from Sanchor 

Bhima II and defeated the Chahamanacapitulate to Iltutmish when the 
and Jalor in the south to Mandor in the north B „ t he waJ allowe d t0 rule his 

iatter invested the fort of. 

territory by the Sultan. In A.D. 12-6Htubn wor ks of gharata (i.e. Natyasastra) and 

l Jdavasimha was a scholar, conversan He was succeeded some time before A.D. 

°\262 b^hisson (^achi^a whosignaUy latter^™^ 

and Sanchor. 

membCr iom/hfsolafrkis (Varelas). 

fvlt. Abu fr orn 
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a „jis of Ranastambhapura 

ToW^s the close of the twelfth century, Govindaraja, a scion of the Chahamana family of 
‘ having been banished by Pnthviraja III, founded a kingdom at Ranastambhapura, modem 
nthambhor in Jaipur. The history of this small principality is of peculiar interest on two 
^unds. The Hammira Mahakcnya of Nayachandra which contains a graphic account of the 
g trugS le of thi . S pCtty pnnC ' pa,ity vvith the Muslims enables us to judge the veracity of the 
Ijuslin 1 chronicles, the only source of our information for the history of India for this period. 
c e condly> the grim struggle for independence by the small band of the Chahamanas belies the 
aen eral belief that aftei the battle ot Tarain the Muslims had not met with any resistance from 
^Indians. 

After the capture of Ajmer by the Muslims, the family of Hariraja took shelter with 
Go vindaraja at Ranthambhor. But it was soon conquered by the Muslims and its ruler 
Balhanadeva, son of Govindaraja, was a feudatory of Sultan Iltutmish in A.D. 1215. Shortly 
afterwards, Balhana asserted independence, but Ranthambhor was reconquered in a.d. 1226 
by Iltutmish which continued to remain with him till the death of the Sultan in 1236. Shortly 
after the death of Iltutmish, the Chahamana ruler Vagbhata reconquered Ranthambhor during 
the reign of Raziyya (1236-40). Balban led two invasions against him in a.d. 1248 and 1253 
but failed to capture the fort and had to rest content by securing some spoils. The contempo¬ 
rary Muslim chronicle refers to Bahar Deo (i.e. Vagbhata) as ‘the greatest of the Rais, and the 
most noble and illustrious of all the princes of Hindustan.’ 


Jaitrasimha, son and successor of Vagbhata, defeated the Paramaras of Malava and other 
chiefs, but he himself was defeated by Sultan Nasir-ud-din in A.D. 1259 and forced to pay 
tribute. Hammira, who succeeded his father in a.d. 1283, was a great conqueror. According to 
Hammira-Mahakmya, he defeated Bhoja II of Dhara, marched to Chitrakuta, ravaged Medapata 
(Mewar) and received submission from the Paramara ruler of Abu. Then he plundered 
Vardhamanapura, modem Wadhwan in Kathiawar, and proceeded to Pushkara by way of Ajmer. 
From Pushkara he went to Sakambhari and after plundering several places he returned to his 
capital. 

While waging war with several Hindu chiefs, Hammira could not organise a confederacy 
of powers as a bulwark against the Muslim invasion. Though he stemmed the tide of Jalaluddin 
Khalji’s invasion in A.D. 1290 and thereafter the onslaught of Alauddin’s general Ulugh Khan, 
personal heroism could not sustain him for long. He succumbed to the superior forces of 
Alauddin Khilji when the latter killed him and captured Ranthambhor in a.d.1301. 


The Guhilas of Mewar 

The Guhilas of Mewar occupied a unique place in the medieval history of India. As various 
romantic tales and bardic traditions have been woven round their names, it is very difficult to 
reconstruct the true history of this family. The earliest epigraphic record, Atpur Inscription 
dated a D 977 furnishes a list of 20 kings from Guhadatta to Saktikumara. Guhadatta is repre¬ 
sented to have flourished in the second half of the sixth century A.D. But the name of the most 
famous Guhila ruler, Bappa Rawal, found in bardic chronicles and later records does not 
occur in the Atpur inscription. This Bappa who has been identified by somc 
’king Kalabhoja and by others with the ninth king Khommana or Khummana I 
toe genealogical list of the Atpur inscription, occupied the throne in the firs la g 

century a.d. Bappa Rawal was evidently a designation and not a proper name. 
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The earliest seat of their power was Nagahrada (Nagda) in MewaranH^Ti 
by Aghata (Ahar a few kilometres north of Udaipur) in the tenth century^!^i^ take n 
prominent in the eighth century a.d., when Bappa captured it after expelline th P 1° 
had occupied it from the Mauryas or Moris. The early Guhila? were BrahmL- Who 
like the Kadambas in the south and the Senas in the north-east, they might have ch^ P °j S ' b|y 
priestly occupation for that of arms. used their 

Bappa was followed on the throne by Mattata, Bhartribhata I Simha and Khnm™ 
succession. Khommana II fought against the Arabs under the leadershm of the p 11 in 
AfterKhommana II followed in succession the uneventful rules of Mahayaka Khom 31 '^^' 
and Bhartripatta II. A stone inscription of Bhartripatta II, dated a.d. 943 Ul 

at Aghata (Ahar) a few miles north of Udaipur The last rnlpr h , overe d 

m° 8ramed a '' illa8e t0 the temple of ^dradityadeva at Ghontav™ hi (to£ 
Ghotarsi), 11 kilometres east of Partabgarh in A D 94? Rhartrinstta’ A , 

from Ahar to the neighbourhood of Ghotarshk He wa ^succe&jeTby Tllata who 

the Pratihara Devapala. During this time Aghata, the capital of the Guhilas became an el 

rmm of trade, attracting merchants from different parts of India. Allata was succeeded ht 

Jei whiTs sm a°nd n ° Wn ‘° ‘“"'VT'" ruU " 8 A D 971 ' He ma,lit:d a Chahamana princess 

bv Ws so^ah h S “ CCeSSOr W3S aha " a Wh ° had 3 Sh0rt rci S" and was in tum “«eede 
by his son Saktikumara some time before a.d. 977. it was during his reign that the Paramars 

Munja overran Medapata and plundered Aghata. But the occupation of the Paramaras was 

temporary and Saktikumara ruled up to the close of the tenth century. 

Saktikumara was succeeded by his son Ambaprasada who lost his life in a battle with the 
Chahamana Vakpati II of Sakambhari. Ambaprasada was succeeded by his brother Suchivarman. 

e istory of the Guhilas after Suchivarman is obscure. It appears that Naravarman, 
Anantavarman, Kirtivarman alias Yasovarman, Yogaraja and Vairata succeeded Suchivarman’ 
one after the other. 

The history of the Guhilas during the 11th century was dull and insipid. It appears that 
during most of this period a large part of Mewar was conquered by the Paramaras of Malava. 
During the next century the Guhilas had to submit for some time to the Chaulukya rulers 
Jayasimha and his successor Kumarapala. But some time in A.D. 1171 the Guhila chief 
Samantasimha recovered his ancestral kingdom which he could not retain for long as it was 
conquered by Kirttipala of Naddula. It should be noted in this connection that from the time of 
Saktikumara to Jaitrasimha the ephigraphic records are extremely rare which tend to show the 
comparative insignificance of the Guhilas of Mewar during the 11th, 12th and even the 13th 
centuries A.D. 

Kumarasimha, younger brother of Samantasimha, drove out Kirttipala from Mewar before 

A.D. 1182 with the help of the Chaulukyas. Kumarasimha was followed in succession by 

Mathanasimha, Padmasimha and Jaitrasimha. The Guhilas of Mewar leapt into prominence 

during the reign of Jaitrasimha whose known dates range between a.d. 1213 and 1252. This 

was due in large measure to the fall of the Chahamanas of Sakambari and the decline of the 

Paramaras of Malava and the Chaulukyas of Anhilvada. Early in his reign, Sultan Iltutmish 

overran Mewar and destroyed the capital Nagahrada. But on receipt of the news that the Vaghela 

Viradhavala was advancing with his forces to help Jaitrasimha, the Muslims hastily retreate ^ 

. • i averse laitrasimha fought successfully with his Hindu neighbours. 
Despite this early reverse ■ !* W» of Gujarat and defeat* 11« 

plundered Naddula, tnva _. j sen ervating policy which, in the long run, weakene 1 

Chahamana king of extent, reversed by his gr»»*°» 

Hindu resistance against the Muslims, 
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Sam aras ‘ m *! a vv * 10 helped the Vaghela Sarangdeva in routing the Muslim 

forces who ' nva ® som etimc before A.D, 1285. But towards the end of the thirteenth 

century* w en . 1 ^ ian ' the brother o( Alauddin Khalji marched against Gujarat, 

Sainarasintha abjectly submitted to him. L 

Samamsimha s as succeeded by his so. ratnasimha who ascended the throne in a.d. 1302. 
tyfyen au . e ,^ e ^ ort °* Glutor in a.d. 1303, he bravely resisted for two 

months. 1 r , 15 ’ sou *’ stea lthily moved out of the fort and surrendered 

him se ° • ti i ft .akshmanasimha of the Sisodiya branch, who had married 

padmin'. .. a n ^ strn a, heroically defended Chitor, even after the desertion of 

itS imbe ? rv nf Ahnddin'c * °f 00 aVail and A,au(1din occupied Chitor in a.d. 1303. The Weil¬ 
ls 0 "' 11 S H<^iore like •» mn *" atuat,on . for Padn iini and the release of Ratnasimha by a strata¬ 
gem, rea an ^* tan history. However, the Guhilas continued their resistance 

eVCn 3 fthp fort and hqn!t°rt -t ,eca ^ cd bis son Khizr Khan, who had been placed in 

charge ofthe* fortandhanded it over to his ally Chahamana Maladeva, sister’s son of Ratnasimha, 
w ho ruled as a vassal oi the Sultan. 


Guhilas ofChatsu 


The existence of this branch of the Guhilas is known from a record found at Chatsu, a town 
in Jaipur state, about 41 kilometres south of the capital city. The kingdom of this branch of the 
Guhilas extended from the Jahazpur district, Mewar to Agra, in the Uttar Pradesh. This Guhila 
branch was founded about the beginning of the seventh century a.d. which continued to rule 
down to the middle of the tenth century. Bhartripatta was the earliest known king of the dy¬ 
nasty. Nothing is definitely known about his next three successors. In a.d. 725, Dhanika is said 
to have ruled with his capital at Dhavagarta, modem Dhod in the Jahazpur district, Udaipur. 
Dhanika was followed by his son Auka and his grandson Krishna I one after the other. It was 
probably in the second half of the eighth century A.D. that the Pratiharas began to assert their 
supremacy over this branch of the Guhilas. Krishna, who flourished in the last quarter of the 
eighth century, submitted to the overlordship of the Pratihara Vatsaraja, whose kingdom ex¬ 
tended from Malava to Jodhpur. 

Krishna’s son and successor was Sankaragana who probably flourished in the first quarter 
of the ninth century A.D. He defeated a general of the Gauda king, Dharmapala and presented 
the latter’s kingdom to the Pratihara Nagabhatta II. Sankaragana was succeeded by his son 
Harsha who claims to have defeated kings of northern India and presented horses to the Pratihara 
Bhoja. But Harsha suffered defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri Kokkalla I. Harsha was suc- 
S ceeded by his son, Guhilla II who seems to have been a vassal of Bhoja’s son and successor, 
Mahendrapala I. With his excellent cavalry he vanquished the king of Gauda and levied tribute 
upon the princes of the east, which evidently means that he helped Mahendrapala in conquer¬ 
ing Gauda. Some silver coins found at Agra, bearing the legend Sri Guhila, have been ascribed 
/ to him. 
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Guhila II’s successor was his son Bhatta. He helped his overlord the Pratihara Mahipala l 
*n his war against the Rashtrakuta Indra III, the king of the Deccan. Bhatta’s son and successor 
was Baladitya who married the daughter of the Chahamana king Sivaraja. Baladitya erected a 
•temple of Vishnu at Chatsu, in Jaipur, where a stone-inscription belonging to his reign has 
been found. The inscription contains the genealogy from Bhartripatta to Ba ad,tya. Nothing ,s 
known about the successors of Baladitya. “It may be that their pnncipahty was gradually 
swallowed up by the growing power of the Chahamanas of Sakambhan. 

l4< Ray, H.C., Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, p. 1201. 
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Tomaras 

The Tomaras are reckoned as one of the 36 Rajput clans. According to the bardic tradition 
Anangpal Tuar founded Delhi in A.D. 736 and established the Tomara dynasty. The Tomaras 
ruled the Haryana country from their capital city Dhillika or Delhi. But it appears from other 
sources that the Delhi region was then under the sway of the Chahamanas of Ajmer from 
whom it was wrested by Muhammad Ghori, So the tradition relating that Delhi was founded 
by the Tuars (Tomaras) in A.D. 736 deserves little credence. 

The earliest reference to the Tomaras is found in the Pehowa inscription of the Pratihara 
emperor Mahendrapala l (A.D. 892-909) which indicates the settlement of the Tomaras in the 
Kamal district of the Punjab (now in Haryana). It states that the king Jaula of the Tomara 
dynasty ‘obtained prosperity by looking after the affairs of a king . He was apparently a petty 
feudatory' chief in the service of a powerful king. The next important member of the family was 
Vajrata, who seems to have flourished in the middle of the ninth century. It appears that the 
Tomaras must have acknowledged the supremacy of the Pratiharas whose kingdom extended 
up to Kamal district in the Punjab. 

Vajrata was succeeded by his son Jajjuka, who had three sons Gogga, Pumaraja and 
Devaraja. Gogga who succeeded his father, was a feudatory of the Pratihara Mahendrapala I, 
He and his two brothers Pumaraja and Devaraja built at Prithudaka, Pehowa, in the Kamal 
district, on the bank of Sarasvati, three temples of Vishnu. With the decline of the Pratihara 
power in the beginning of the tenth century, the Tomaras probably founded an independent 
principality' round Delhi. 

In the first half of the eleventh century the Tomaras came into conflict with the Muslim 
invaders. In a.d. 1014 they tried to prevent Mahmud of Ghazni’s sack of Thanesvar. In A.D. 
1 04 1 -42 they also came into conflict with the Yaminis when Majdud captured Thanesvar and 
was waiting at Hansi for a thrust into Delhi. With the rise of the Chahamanas of Sakambhari, 
they soon felt their irresistible pressure. A Tomara chief named Rudrena, who was probably a 
descendant of Gogga, lost his life in a battle with Chahamana Chandanaraja II. The struggle 
practically ended with the capture of Delhi by the Chahamanas under Vigraharaja Visaladeva 
in the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 


KACHCHHAPAGHATAS 

The Kachchhapaghatas are generally taken to be the progenitors of the Rajput clan Kachwaha. 
In the 10th and 11 th centuries at least three families of Kachchhapaghatas ruled in and around 
eastern Rajputana and the region round Gwalior. They ruled in Gwalior, Dubkund and Narwar. 
They were at first feudatories of the imperial Gurjara-Pratiharas. But a member of one of these 
families made himself master of the fort of Gwalior by defeating the Pratihara ruler who may 
be identified with one of the successors of Mahipala I. 


Kachchhapaghatas of Gwalior 

The existence of this branch is known from a number of records, the most important of 
. . • > C U U . tmn \? insertion of Mahipala. The first prince of this line was Lakshmana 
which is the as a P knQWn The next ru i er was his son Vajradaman who captured 
about whom nothing 0 f Kanauj, who may be identified with the Pratihara 
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Vajradaman was followed in succession by Mangalaraja and Kirttiraja. Though Kirttiraja 
a feudatory of the Chandellas, he defeated the king of Malava, who may be identified with 
" p ar aniara Bhoja. The victory was possibly due to the ‘moral and material assistance of the 
the hty Chandella king’. But Kirttiraja had to surrender to Mahmud of Ghazni when the latter 
leaded Gwalior in A.D. 1021. Kirttiraja was succeeded by his son Muladeva who asserted 
' nV | ete independence by defying the authority of the Chandellas when the latter sustained 
C( Tat at the hands of the Kalachuri Lakshmi-Kama. Muladeva was succeeded by Devapala 
'd padniapala one after the other. After Padmapala’s death, his cousin brother Mahipala 
3,1 nded the throne, who is known to have ruled from A.D. 1093. Mahipala was succeeded by 
s0 n Ratnapala sometime before A.D. 1104. Names of the successors of Ratnapala are not 
definitely known. In a.d. 1196 the Muslims conquered Gwalior after making strenuous efforts. 


Kachdihapaghatas of Dubkund 

The Dubkund branch first grew into importance in the service of the great Chandella ruler 
yidyadhara. This branch ruled from the city of Chadobha, which is to be identified with 
pubkund, on the Kunu river, 121 kilometres south-west of Gwalior. The earliest known ruler 
0 f the family is Arjuna, the son of Yuvaraja. He was a successful military leader who laid the 
foundation of his family’s fortune by defeating the Pratihara RajyapalaofKanauj. Arjuna was 
succeeded by his son Abhimanyu who acknowledged the supremacy of the Paramara Bhoja. 
Abhimanyu was succeeded by his son Vijayapala, who conquered the Biana region from the 
Gwalior branch sometime before a.d. 1044. During his reign, there lived at Biana a Jain teacher 
named Mahesvara, a leader of the Svetambaras. The last known prince of this branch was 
Vikramasimha, Vijayapala’s son, the known date of whose reign is A.D. 1088. 


Kachchhapaghatas of Narwar 

Of all the three Kachchhapaghata families, this particular branch assumed imperial titles 
Tskin® advantage of the weakness of the three neighbouring dynasties, the Chandellas o 
leiakabhukti, the Kalachuris of Dahala and the Paramaras of Malava, this branch carved out 
J J rWndent principality in the valley of Sind. Chahadadeva was the greatest king of this 

ca ptured Narwar. He possessed a formidable army numbering 2,00 000 infantry 
branch who captured TT P Narwar and infIicte d a crushing defeat on Malik 

a " d 5 ; 00 c r^ a ” a 0 „ the bank of.he river Sind in A.D. ,234. But in 

Nusrat-ud-din Tayasai, a g R , han durine the Sultanate of Nasir-ud-din. 

A.D. 1251 he suffered e eat a e tQ ^ 54 , He was successively succeeded by his son 
Chahadeva’s rule extended rom ' , 1254 to 1279). The next successor was Gopala 

Nrivarman and the latter s son AsalIad^a(AjD^ 12^4 to^27^ Qanapata, son ofGopala, is the 


The Shahis (Shahiyas) North-Western Frontier Prov- 

Adynasty of Indianised r ore isn ers r u l ed ^ descendants of Kanishka 

ince up^to the 9th century A.D. They were called Turttish ^ misrule and h^s 

byAlberuni. Its last king Lagaturman . . ,. ronea ft er overthrowing his master. e ou 
Brahmin minister named Kallar occupte w |th its capital at tla an a ’ - s 

ri^X^re-alveA^ 

gloty*outshoneTn other 1^1^®^*'’®"®'^'’ ^ a HV a s ' ( ' n S dom exlended ^ om UrUS 
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valley) and the Dards (Kishnnga valley in Kashmir). His protege was Alakhana, the king of 
Gurjara, whose kingdom included a portion of the Doab between the Jhclum and the Chenab 
rivers and also a part of the Punjab plain. King Sankaravarman (A.D. 883-902) of the Ulpala 
dynasty of Kashmir invaded Alakhana’s kingdom and wrested from him a part of his kingdom 
But the Kashmir king failed to reap any advantage by invading the territory of Lalliya. A thin 
veil of obscurity shrouded the history of the Shahi kingdom after the death of Lalliya. Lalliya 
had a son named Toramana, but the throne was usurped by a scion of the Shahi family named 
Samanta. But Toramana recovered the throne with the help of the Kashmir king Gopalavarman 
and his minister Prabhakara. He assumed the sovereignty in a new name Kamaluka, who is 
mentioned as Kamalu by Alberuni. Fardaghan, the governor of Zabulistan (region round Ghaznil 
under Amru Lais (A.D. 878-900), plundered Sakawand, a place of Hindu pilgrimage near 
Jalalabad, which was within the kingdom of the Shahis. Kamaluka tried to meet the threat by 
is irnely preparation but on hearing a fabricated news that the Muslims had collected a huge * 
force to oppose him, he abandoned the-project. h 

ShSehill h ' s son under the title Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 

Shah, Sn-Bhimadeva. Bhima gave his daughter in marriage to Simharaia king of Lohara 

hU '- S,ate *“»"£■» «augh.erb 

, d C ° nSP ' CU ° US role m <•« of Kashmir. Consequently, Bhima 

wi h OueeJDid!u, k T T C0Url ° f Kasl,mir 0,1 ““o' 1 "'°f his close relationship 

dernmed wS an nu, 3 raa 0 Sn,fiCCnttemple ° rVishm ‘ to Kashmir, called Bliimakesava 

denhfied ith an old temple at Bunrat near Martanda now converted into a Muslim zirata 

, T i ayapala Wh ° pr0bably asccnded lhe thro " e i" fhe last quarter of the 

Pnr T. , h “ been mcmioncd m an inscription on a hill in Upper Swat valley as 
Paramo Bhauaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri Jayapaladzva. Some Muslim ehronSs de erihe 
m detail how Jaipal conquered Lahore or Lohur in a.d. 999. His WnZ„m r , ? 

He IstedhT ^h'' nd '° UmBhan (or U S hman > and from thebordersof Kashmir to Muta 
s credited with some pious foundations in Vajirasthana, i.e. Waziristan 

betweenLamghan(Jalatabad)smd^Gham^he'mefthcmmyof Sabuktigin'llvebP lac , 

for several days; bu, a furious thunder-stono 

hum, hating treaty with Sabuktigin. No sooner had he reached his own country than'he mpudh 
ated the treaty. Jayapala organised a confederacy of Hindu chiefs of Kanani rul P d ,, 
Chandella in a.d 991. Bu, despite their response, he sufferedasevere~^T"r 
of Lamghan (Jalalabad). Sabuktigin annexed the whole of,he ferrkory between LamghTn a"nd 
Peshawar. Jayapala was again defeated and taken prisoner by Sultan Mahmud in A D too I and 
the latter advanced to Waihind, identified with Udabhanda, after occupying Peshawar The 
successive defeat sustained by Jayapala disheartened him so much that he burnt him^lf in a 
pyre which he lit with his own hands. n,mse,r ,n 

Jayapala was succeeded by his son Anandapala shortly after a.d. 1 00 1 . In the true spirit of 
his father, Anandapala formed another Hindu confederacy to meet the Muslim invasion with 
king Rajyapala of Kanauj and the Chandella Vidyadhara in a.d. 1008. The Pala king of Ben¬ 
gal, Mahipala, kept himself aloof from this great national undertaking owing to his pressing 
domestic troubles. So profound was the response of Hindu resistance that we are told that 
“even Hindu women sold their jewels, melted down their gold ornaments and sent their contri¬ 
butions from a distance to furnish resources for this holy war”. The Khokars also joined the 
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full strength- A sanguinary battle ensued in which 5,000 Muslims lost their lives, but 
'^r generalship of Mahmud prevailed over the desperate resistance of the Hindus. 
M s ^ e .tan foH° v ' ;ec * U P * 1 ' s v ' ctor y hy ^e plunder of Nagarkot and seized control of the 
-flie ^ e r jches. Realising the futility of armed resistance, Anandapala entered into a treaty 
su itan in A.D. 1010 promising to send him tribute in men and money. 

1 ndap a * a S successor was h' s son Trilochanpala who struggled heroically against Mahmud 
Afburation with ^°h ara king Samgramaraja of Kashmir. But this proved to be of no 
in c ° \ western and central portions of the Shahi kingdom were annexed to the empire of 
aV^ 3 . j n y\.D. 1013- Eight years later Irrlochanpala was killed and the entire Shahi kingdom 
^dapah of Mahmud s dominions. Al-Baruni pays a glowing tribute: “The Hindu Sahiya 
j s now extinct, and of the whole house there is no longer the slightest remnant in 
^nce. We must sa ^ ' n a " l * 1e ' r § ran( l eur » they never slackened in the ardent desire of 
that which is good and right, that they were men of noble bearing.” Trilochanpala’s son 
^d^uccessor, Bhimpala, was killed in a.d. 1026 while fighting the Muslims. Thus, forming a 
211 ^ at the gates of India against the foreign invaders, the Shahis were soon swamped away 
the rising tide of Muslim imperialism. 


Minor States 

In addition to the powerful kingdoms, a large number of minor states flourished in different 
arts of northern India. Though they did not play any dominant role in contemporary politics, 
jj, e y were of sufficient local importance. Four of these were in Kathiawar Peninsula which 
formed an integral part of the Pratihara empire. 




Saindhavas 

The Saindhavas, also known as the Jayadratha dynasty, ruled the western Saurashtra from 
their capital Bhurambilika, modem Bhumili in Kathiawar, 40 kilometres north-east of Porbandar. 
The Saindhavas ruled as feudatory chiefs, but it is not known who their suzerain lords were. It 
is quite likely that they acknowledged the overlordship of the Pratiharas, whose dominion 
extended up to Junagadh, which bordered the Saindhava kingdom on the west. The earliest 
known chief of the family was Maharaja Ahivarman whose son was Pushyena. They flour¬ 
ished in the seventh century a.d. But the most well-known king of the dynasty is Pushyadeva, 
who flourished in the second quarter of the eighth century a.d. He suffered defeats at the hands 
ofthe Arabs of Sind some time before A.D. 739 when the latter invaded his kingdom. His wars 
with the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga also ended in disgrace and humiliation. 

Pushyadeva was succeeded by his son Krishnaraja whose son and successor was Agguka I, 
who flourished respectively in the third and fourth quarters ofthe eighth century A.D. During 
their reigns the Arabs made a fresh bid to establish their supremacy over Saurashtra. In A.D. 

when Hisham was appointed Governor of Sind, he sent a fleet against the Saindhavas! 
hls naval attack was repulsed by the Saindhavas as they, had strong naval forces. Twenty 
years later another naval expedition was sent by the Arabs but the latter had to withdraw owing 
.. outbreak of an epidemic. But a Saindhava inscription relates that Agguka I inflicted a 
'sastrous defeat on the Arabs which forced the latter to withdraw. After this disaster the Caliph 
a 'di “gave up the project of conquering any part of India”. 


def uring the reign of Agguka’s son and successor Ranaka, the Pratihara Nagabhata II 
Sl) a ea Saindhava and established his sovereignity over western Kathiawar. Ranaka was 
A o p ^ son Krishnaraja II, who flourished in the second quarter of the ninth century 
r °ni this time began a protracted war between the Saindhavas and the Chapas of 
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Vardhamana. Krishnaraja 11 was succeeded by his infant son Agguka II and Krishnaraja’s step, 
brother Jaika 1 acted as a regent. But in the latter part of his life, Jaika I deposed his nephe^ 
and usurped the throne. He also waged war against the Chapas of Vardhamana. He had two 
sons Chamundaraja and Agguka 111; the former after ascending the throne successfully contj^. 
ued the war against the Chapas. Chamundaraja was succeeded by his younger brother Agg^ 
Ill; but the latter abdicated the throne in favour of his son Ranaka II. After Ranaka II som e 
time before a.d. 886 , the throne of the Saindhavas passed into the hands of Agguka IV, son of 
Chamundaraja. Agguka IV was succeeded by his son Jaika II whose known dates are a.d. 904 
and 915. He is the last known king of the family, after whom the kingdom was conquered by 
the Abhira chief, Graharipu. 

Chaulukyas 

A Chaulukya dynasty ruled in Saurashtra since the third quater of the eighth century a d 
T he history of this dynasty is known from the two copper-plate inscriptions found in the town 
of Una in Junagadh. The earliest known king of the dynasty is Kalia, who was succeeded by 
his brother Mahalla. Both of them seemed to have flourished in the latter part of the eighth 
century a.d. Mahalla was succeeded by Kalla’s son, Rajendra. The most famous king of the 
dynasty was Bahukadhavala, Rajendra’s son, who flourished in the first half of the ninth cen¬ 
tury a.d. He became a feudatory of the Pratihara Nagabhata II and as a vassal of the latter took 
part in the campaign of Nagabhata II against Dharmapala of Bengal and the Rashtrakuta Govinda 
III of Kamata. Bahukadhavala was succeeded by his son Avanivarmanl, the later’s son and 
successor was Mahasamanta Balavarman. He was a feudatory of the Pratihara Mahendrapala 
and was ruling in a.d. 893. After Balavarman, his son Avanivarman II, also known as Yoga 
began to rule in a.d. 899 as a vassal of the Pratihara Mahendrapala I. He defeated Dharanivaraha! 
who belonged to the Chapa dynasty of Vardhamanapura but was himself overpowered by the 
Paramara Siyaka II in the latter part of his reign. Avanivarman II enjoyed a long reign which 
extended up to the middle of the 10th century A.D. The Chaulukyan were supplannted by the 
Abhiras in the third quarter of the tenth century A.D. » 

Abhiras 

The Abhiras began to rule in southern and western Saurashtra from the second half of the 
tenth century a.d. Their capital was Vamanasthali, modem Vanthali, nine miles west of Junagadh 
they became very powerful during the reign of Graharipu who defeated the Saindhavas and 
tne Lnalukyas. He is described as a Mlechchha and incurred the wrath of the Chaulukya Mularaia 
tor his anti-Brahmanical activities. Mularaja invaded his dominion and took him prisoner. 

Varahas of Saurya-mandala 

In the third quarter of the eighth century a.d., a king named Mahavaraha ruled somewhere 
in Saurashtra. According to the Baroda Plate, dated a.d. 81 2 , Mahavaraha fought a war against 
the Rashtrakuta Krishna I (c. A.D. 756-72) which proved to be indecisive. Mahavaraha seems 
to have been succeeded by Jayavaraha who is knownto have been ruling in a.d. 783 in Saurya- 
mandala , situated to the west of Vardhamana, modem Wadhwan, in Kathiawar. The history of 
the Varahas remains unknown after Jayavaraha. 

Chapas 

The history of the Chapas, also designated as Chavadas, Chavotakas and Chapotkatas, is 
known from the sixth century onwards. Sometime before a.d. 739 they suffered defeat at the 
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hands of the Arabs of Sind. Though the Chapas were divided into a number of branches the 

£»* ° f °rheir'earUest'kinp S °vT “i °" e ° f them »«» Vardhamana, modm 
» dhwan , he e l ' “ s ' .t V ' kramarka ' wh0 ruled “ a feudatory of the Pratiharas of 

Ce "' U r'° The reiS " of Vi ^™arka heralded the pro- 
"!eded by his son, Addka, after whoseL * P3S a ” d lhe Saindllavas ' Vikramarka was sue- 
as Addanakadesa. Addaka’s son and succeT ^ coantr y r °und Wadhwan, came to be known 
an d Dharanivaraha. Ruling as a feudatory ofthe P ° Wh ° had tW ° SOns Dhruvabha ta 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Chalukva Av™ *• Mah,pala 1 in A D. 914, Dharanivaraha 
tenth century a.d, the Chaulukya Mularaia comni"?!^ " Y ° garaja - In the middle of the 
the kingdom of Vardhamana to his own. P ^ V defeated Dharanivaraha and annexed 

Another branch of the Chapa dvnastv r..i^ • 

of this branch who founded a city namedAnahit n ° rthern Gu J arat - Vanaraja was the founder 
succession by Yogaraja, Ratnaditya KshemaraifAu^ A ° 745 • Vanara ) a was followed in 
as Samantasimha. Some time in a.d. 942 the Hv J kadadeva and Chuyadadeva, also known 
founder Mularaja descended on his mother’s^id^ ^ ^ Upplanted by the Cha ulukyas whose 
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Chapter 18 

Arabs and Turks in India 


in Arabia ushered' WCTest ™ g8ling for era pire in India, the rise of Islam 
spread of Islam the region °f‘ he his,0 '>' of the world - “ Th « rapidity of ,|« 
adherents of his creed rose tn a v 3nd the dramatic suddenness with which the 

or it might be said the miracl P ° S ' t,on of dominant sovereignty constitute one ofthe marvels 
«*. to -count No f CUt ' and - dried -Potion that can be offish 

Plained marvels, and we must he t . ound,ng facts - But hlst0I 7 records not a few other unex- 
present, pass man’s understanding;’i l ° acknowledge that man V things in the past, as in the 

masters of Syria,'Palestine The c^ *" ** Ar8bS made thcmselv <* 

and idolatry of India spu.ed a " d ^ulous wealth 

The successors of Umar were eager for territorial conquests in India and made svst P ™Hn 
inroads against the three kingdoms of Kabul, Zabul and Sind. The Arabs conquered Seistan 
shortly after A.D. 650 and advanced along the Helmand river as far as Bust. BuUoon they had 
to return as Seistan revolted and drove out the Muslims. During the Caliphate of Mu-awiva 
(A.D. 661-80) serious attempt was made to conquer this region. The recapture of Seistan 
emboldened the Arabs to renew their expedition and Abdar Rahman, the governor of Seistan, 
advanced up to Kabul and stdrmed it after a few months siege. The Arabs then conquered 
Zabulistan. But as soon as Abdar Rahman was removed from the post, the chiefs of Kabul and 
Zabul threw off the Muslim Yoke. The new Arab Governor was zealous advocate of expan¬ 
sionist policy and the king of Zabulistan was compelled to conclude a treaty of peace both for 
his own kingdom and Kabul on payment of a sum of money. 


HR 


1. Oxford History of India (1976), p. 38. 
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683 Kabul revolted and completely routed the Muslim army led by the Governor of 
Ih A at junzah. But the Arabs were successful against the king of Zabulistan and killed him 
Seist^g^ war waS) however, continued by his son who allowed the Arab army to pass 
in A °■ j jggp into his country. Then he blocked the mountain passes and forced the Arab 
^'raito conclude a humiliating treaty. The Caliph, however, repudiated the treaty. 

^ h rtly after Al-Hajjaj became Governor of Iraq (A.D. 695), his general Ubaid-ullah led an 
^rttion t0 Kabul. But the king of Zabulistan came to the rescue of his brother king and the 
6 * h ned army inflicted a disastrous defeat on the Arabs and allowed the latter to retire only 
c0lTl ment of a large ransom. To avenge the humiliation, Abdar Rahman marched against 
0,1 i in A.D. 699 and defeated its king Ratbil. Dissatisfied with the slow progress of the expe- 
a |_Hajjaj threatened to supersede Abdar Rahman. The latter took umbrage at this, 
dit 'r’ed war against Al-Hajjaj and the Caliph and captured Basra. But later on Abdar-Rahman 
d eC defeated and took refuge with Ratbil (A.D. 701-2), but after a year or two he died or 
vV3S itted suicide. Taking advantage of this dissension Ratbil concluded a treaty with 
con ^ij a j ^ which the latter agreed to desist from undertaking war against him for seven or 
^ * years on payment of an annual subsidy in kind. The agreement continued till the death of 
n ' n .. j j n A D 714 . Thereafter Ratbil repudiated the treaty and succeeded in maintaining his 
. J endence for forty years. It was not till A.D. 870 that Zabulistan and Kabul were conquered 
in t ^ e Arabs. But Kabul recovered its independence and continued to form a part of India, 
both politically and culturally, till the end of the tenth century A.D. 

CONQUEST OF SIND 

Th first Arab invasion of Sind which was in the form of a naval raid struck against Debal, the 
h'ef sea-port of Sind in A.D. 643. But their leader was killed by the governor of Chach in the 
h ttle of Debal. On receiving information that the king of Sind, Dahir, was very powerful, 
falioh Umar and his successor Caliph Uthman (A.D. 644-56) abandoned the idea of attacking 
«nd Sometime about A.D. 660, during the Caliphate of Ali, a well-equipped Muslim army 
nrnceeded against Sind through Kikan, i.e., by the Bolan Pass route. But the people of Kikan 
offered desperate resistance and routed the Muslim army. Henceforth the Arabs made repeated 
attemDts to subjugate Kikan and sent no less than six expeditions during the next twenty years, 
but wUhout any result. The only solid gain that the Arabs had during this period was the 

conquest of Makran. 

It was not till the year A.D. 708 that hostilities broke out between the Arabs and the rnler of 
Sind The casusbelli was that the pirates of Debal, the chief port of Sind, had captured e.ght 
vessels carrying some Muslim women to Hajjaj sent by the ruler of Ceylon. Hajjaj, Governor 
of Iran ’ requested Dahir to secure the release of these women to which the latter pleaded his 
inability Having secured the permission of Caliph Walid, Hajjaj sent an ex H'«on against 
Debal under Ubaidullah. But the expedition failed and the commute^ led ^ econd 
expedition against Debal under Budail made a poor show and its leader was k I . 

Smarting under humiliation Hajjaj planned a fresh expedition better^ 
than the previous ones and placed it under the command of h,s oophewundson in law 
Muhammad-ibn-Qasim. ‘The story of Muhammad-tbn-Qasim s invasi ^ ^ 7n and 

romances of history.’ Advancing through Makran, u amI ™. s | aut ,htered by the Mus- 
stoimed the fortress. For three days the inhabitants were imer Buddhist priests 

T Fr °rn Debal, Muhammad proceeded to Nehran, mo ®tii sum . ndered the to wn with- 

who had been carrying on treasonable correspondenc JJ 
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out any opposition. Muhammad then conquered Siwistan (Sehwan), and advancing along the I 
western bank of the Indus he reached a point on the river opposite the army of Dahir, the I 

Brahmin king of Sind. Here he entered into an alliance with an important chief called Mokah, 
who had deserted Dahir. After waiting on the bank of the Indus for two months, Muhammad 
crossed the river by a bridge of boats and surprised Dahir near the fort of Raor, A pitched battle 
was fought in which the Muslim army was nearly routed but the sudden death of Dahir in the 
thick of the fight led to the virtual collapse of the Hindu resistance. Dahir’s wife took refuge in 
the fort of Raor and put up a brave resistance. Being reduced to the last extremity, she along 
with other ladies burnt herself to escape dishonour. Muhammad took the fort, massacred about 
6,000 men and seized Dahir’s wealth accumulated there. Muhammad then proceeded towards 
Brahmanabad where Jaisimha, Dahir’s son, made elaborate preparations for defending it as 
well as the capital city Alor. After a siege of six months the fort of Brahmanabad surrendered. 

The capture of the fort of Alor followed. The last stronghold of the Hindu resistance was 
Multan, which surrendered after a brave resistance for two months. 

The triumphant career of Muhammad-ibn-Qasim was cut short by political vicissitudes at 
home. Hajjaj died in A.D. 714 and the Caliph Walid a year later. The new Caliph Sulaiman, was 
the sworn enemy of Hajjaj and wreaked vengence on the members of his family. Muhammad 
was taken prisoner and put to death by torture. Such was the tragic end of the great hero, who 
laid the foundations of Muslim power in India. 

The internal discord of the Caliphate induced the chiefs of Sind to defy its authority. Jaisimha 
reoccupied Brahmanabad. The next Caliph Umar II (A.D. 717-20) offered virtual indepen¬ 
dence to the chiefs of Sind provided they adopted Islam. They accepted the offer but during 
the Caliphate of Hisham (A.D. 724-43), Jaisimha quarrelled with Junaid, the Governor of Sind. 
Jaisimha was defeated and imprisoned. Thus ended the dynasty of Dahir and the independence 
of Sind. Junaid now planned extensive conquests of the interior of India. The Arabs advanced 
rough Rajputana and proceeded as far as Malwa in the east and Broach in the south. But they 
were signally defeated by the Pratihara king Nagabhata I, and the Chaulukya chief of Gujarat, 
u a esi. Henceforth their power was confined to Sind. Even here their position became so 
insecure that they built a new city Mansurah as a place of refuge for them. Thus the last years 
o t e Umayyads witnessed the virtual collapse of the Arab power in Sind. 

The Abbasid Caliphs made a determined effort to re-establish the power of Islam in Sind. 
Hisham, who was appointed Governor of Sind by Al-Mansur (A.D. 754-785) occupied Multan 
and Kandahar. But he cpuld not make any headway against Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir. 
Caliph AI-Mahdi (a.d. 775-85) who sent a naval expedition against India, failed to achieve 
any success. Though the Arabs conquered a few places in western Sind during the Caliphate of 
Harun AI-Rashid (a.d. 786-809), frequent conflicts took place with the Jats and the Meds in 
the neighbourhood of Alor, the old Hindu Capital of Sind, in which the Muslims did not fare 
well. During the Caliphate of Al-Mamun (a.d. 813-33) the Hindu chiefs of Sindar rose against 
its ruler and killed him. 

On the whole, the Abbasids failed to consolidate the Muslim power in Sind. This was 
mdoubtedly due to the indomitable spirit of the chiefs of Sind which defied subordination as 
veil as to the spirited resistance of powerful Indian states bordering on Sind. The powerful 
Yatiharas proved to be a bulwark against any Arab aggression. The Chahamanas also success- 
ully defended the border states against the Arabs. 

With the decline of the Abbasid power, Sind became virtually independent and formed a 
art of Saffarid kingdom (A.D. 872-903). After its downfall, Sind was divided into two inde- 
endent states with Multan and Mansura as their respective capitals. Constantly exposed to 
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Indian attacks both the s * a * e ^ ma intained a precarious existence. Multan was in constant dread 
fa pratihara in > u oun its security against this in the famous image of the Sun-God 
> the Muslims th eatencd to destroy, whereupon the Hindus retreated. Mansura was con- 
siantly war w,,h a natl °" “'led the Meds and also with other races on the frontiers 

ofSind- 

Thus. a ^ er ™ frontier reo^ and Ehy y«us the Arabs could establish their author- 

ity on'y 0VCr e„K nkewh " T ° wcr valle =' of the lndus - Compared with their mili¬ 
tary ach,e y eme " t r S tmca " y in Afrira a " d Europe, their performance in India ap¬ 

peared to e P • ra s were a spent force and curried favour with the Indian kings to 
jave their little possessions in India. 

ARAB ADMINISTRATION IN SIND 

"flie conquered province was divided into a number of districts (iqtas) held by the Arab nobil- 
jty on condition of military service. Some soldiers held grants of land while others received 
fixed salaries. Lands were cultivated by the local people who were ‘reduced to the condition of 
villeins and serfs’. Religious endowments were made and land was given in rmz/Xfree gift) to 
holy men- The Arab soldiers settled in the country, married Indian women and thus there came 
into existence a number of military colonies. The most important colonies in Sind were Multan, 
Mansura, Kuzdar, Kandabel, Baiza, Mahfuza. These colonies became centres of trade and 
learning. The Arabs in Sind kept up a regular communication with the rest of the Muslim world 
both by land and sea. Arab merchants carried Indian goods through Sind to Turkestan, Khorasan 
and thence to Constantinople. 

The land-tax and the Jeziya formed the principal sources of revenue. The land-tax or Khiraj 
varied between 2/5 and 1/5 of the produce. There were additional taxes which were generally 
fanned out to the highest bidder. The Jeziya imposed on the unbelievers or the Zimmis was 
always exacted with utmost vigour and punctuality. When the administration became lax and 
lost its efficiency, the Muslims were subjected to various kinds of exactions which le in turn 

to frequent unrest in the country. 

There was no well-organised judiciary. The nobles took cognizance of all crimes commit¬ 
ted within their jurisdiction and inflicted capital punishment in serious case. The Qazi decided 
cases according to the principles of the Quran and made no 

and the Muslims in the |" aWer ^ Htadu was considered to be a serious 

- death the member, of the suits 

relating to debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance, property and the like were deeded by 
Hindus in their panchayats. , 

this policy in this way. t t r tn # t,_ 

As they (the Hindus) have made submission and ££ been 

Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required Ir^hands 

taken under our ™* ^m'.otorship their Gods. 

upon their lives or property. Permlssl ® fo || ow ing his own religion. 

Nobody must be forbidden or prevented from following 
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At Multan, Muhammad-ibn-Qasim granted toleration to all unbelievers. He declared. “ 7 ^ 
temples shall be inviolate like the churches of the Christians, the synods of the Jews, and th e 
altars of the Magians.” Even to the revenue officers, Muhammad said: “Deal honestly between 
the people and the Sultan, and if distribution is required, make it with equity and fix the rev¬ 
enue according to the ability to pay.” 

Effects of Arab Rule in Sind on Indian History 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been described as ‘an episode in the history of India and of 
Islam, a triumph without results”. The Arabs found it impossible to launch aggressive policy 0 f 
imperialism as the Rajputs, especially the Gurjara-Pratiharas held important kingdoms in the 
north and east, and were even ready to contest every inch of ground under their occupation. 
Hereditary feuds among the various clans of the Arabs and the decline in the power of the 
Caliph affected their position in Sind which became for all practical purpose became indepen¬ 
dent . 2 * * * * * 

Although the Arabs had left little legacy behind them and hardly affected the language, art, 
architecture, tradition, customs and manners of the conquered people, the effects of this con¬ 
quest upon Muslim culture were far-reaching. The Arabs learnt from the Hindus a great deal in 
the practical art of administration. A great many traits of Arabian culture were borrowed from 
India. ‘The sudden intellectual awakening and great devotion to learning among the Arabs 
must be attributed to the influence of the universities of north-western India which were fa¬ 
mous throughout Asia for the very sciences in which the Arabs afterwards excelled .The Arab 
scholars learnt Indian philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, chemistry and other 
subjects of study and carried to Baghdad Brahma Siddhanta and Khanda-Khadyaka of 
Brahmagupta. These works were translated by Alfazari into Arabic. Reciprocally the cause of 
Hindu learning received much fillip from the Arabs. 

Masudi, the traveller who visited the Indus valley in the tenth century, speaks of Hindu 
schools and describes the principal trade-routes and objects of trade. Thus the Arab occupa¬ 
tion of Sind enabled Islam to utilise the cultural resources of India and to disseminate them 
over the whole of Europe. 

Pi 

TURKS IN INDIA 

The Arab conquest of Sind was a mere ripple in the waves of Islamic conquest of India. The 
real conquest was begun by the Turks who poured into India beyond the Afghan hills. In the 
middle of the eighth century A.D., after the fall of the Omayyads, the Caliphs lost their power. 
The Abbasids succeeded the Omayyads, but the process of decline could not be reversed. The 


2. The effect of the Arab invasion of India has been graphically described by Dr. Dasharatha Sharma in 
the following words: 

•The great event that brought about this change, pushing older kshatriya clans into the backgroa" 

and puuing the Praliharas 8 the Chauhans, the Parntaras ard .he Solan 

cultural and political battle was, I believe, due to the invasion ol thc ' y usconse . 

hardly call it a mere episode in the history ofthe country w en one in Mauryas and the 

quenccs. . . . They (the Arabs) defeated the Saindhavas, the Kachchhellas ‘ y fortu . 

Chavadas and penetrated as far as Nausari in south Gujarat (Sec 0 . • •» , response.’ 

nately for once at least the challenge to Indian culture and independence ac an 1 
(Lectures on Rajput History, Delhi 1970, pp. 10-11) Editor 
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,hc o'd Arab aristocracy and the 

Ca m so powerless thatllZ ' , ih f’ f ardS em P lo >' cd <° P™*> *• f°nuer. The Caliphs 
Since Transoxiana became independent undel'i" ^ s ° vemors from assumin S indepen- 
i ized Khurasan in A.D. 903 and their canital P 1°'™°'' Ismal1 ' lllc Samanid ' The Samanids 

3 * called Baghdad, the 


\V 

culture 


capital city of the Caliphs as centres of learning and 

[V,3lik '^ D ' ,54 - fi| ),aTurkisbslavena,„edAlp.igi„, 

aUa 'oI i ' SubsequentIv A Imin'in " hC *T V - Was ap P oimed as the governor of Khurasan in 
A 0- 1 1:!I q o h Z <t A Uarrclled wit '' “» Samanids and seized Zabulistan together 

wi ,h US «pua <ahaa„ , rora lhc Amlr Abu Bakr Uwik in A „ %3 Herc he estab , ished an 
independent kingdom. 

Ajptigin divd shortly after the occupation ov Ghazni, He was succeeded by his son Ishaq 
and His slave Balkatigin respectively. After the death of Balkatigin in a.d. 972, Pirai, a slave of 
AlptigtU’ succeeded to the throne. Pirai was a cruel king and when his misdeeds brought about 
his downfall in A.D. 977, Sabuktigin was raised to the throne. 

Sabuktigin 

In his early life Sabuktigin was taken prisoner and sold as a slave to AIptigin. But by dint of 
his merit he won the confidence of Alptigin who conferred upon him the title of Amir-ul-Umra 
in recognition of his great talents. He married the daughter of Alptigin. His accession was 
approved by the Samanid king Nuh to whom he paid only nominal allegiance. 

Sabuktigin was an able and ambitious ruler. He added to his kingdom Bust, Dawar, Qusdar, 
Bamiyan, Tukharistan and Ghur. He sent frequent expeditions against the frontier outposts of 
the Shahis which extended as far as the Kabul valley and captured many of them. Realising the. 
pravitv of the situation, the Hindu Shahi king Jayapala marched with a large force and encoun- 
Ld Sabuktioin and his young son Mahmud at a place between Lamghan and Ghazni. Severe 
fiehtinu ensued between the two armies which continued for several days. At the end of it 
LX was defeated which induced him to conclude a humiliating treaty wtth Sabukngtn 

^Hardly had dayapa,a returned horn, 

with his army against him anc' s “ c d aj|d slrong ro nif lca tions. Undismayed by this re- 
Lamghan, reputed for its imme ^ j nc i u ding the Tomaras, Chahamanas 

verse, Jayapala organised a confederacy ® d thousand men to meet the enemy on 

and Chandellas and advanced wit mo Hindu army was routed and Sabuktigin 

the same field of whole of the territory between 

obtained an immense booty. T . ■ DCOp | c to Islam. 

Lamghan and Peshawar and conve e lsma il, who managed to 

Sabuktigin died in A.D. 997 and C afmr a reign of only seven months, he was 

obtain nomination for the throne rom 1 brother, Mahmud, who conquered G azm an 
defeated and thrown into prison y 1S 
declared himself king in A.D. 998. 

Sultan Mahmud itinn in Herat Balkh, Bust and Khurasan. 

After the accession, Mahmud consolidated lus^po s h| pp ^ ^u nt ’ r j es ^ the Caliph al-^adir 
h A.d, 999 he was recognised as the 50 • d . Da ulah (the right hand of the cn p 

Billah who conferred on him the titles of Yamm 
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Amin-ul-Millah (custodian of the faith). Mahmud undertook an obligation to lead an expedi 
tion against India every year and there is a general agreement that lie had no less than twelve 
such expeditions to his credit. 

Mahmud led his first expedition into India in A.D 1000 with the object of capturing som 
fortresses, situated in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. Next year, he came with his boon 
chosen cavalry and met his adversary Jayapala near Peshawar. Jayapala was not only defeated 
but was also captured along with his sons and grandsons. Mahmud advanced on Waihind 
identified with Udabhanda, the capital of the Shahis. Although Jayapala was released on his 
promise to pay a heavy indemnity, he did not survive long to endure the ignominy and he burnt 
himself on the funeral pyre, which he kindled with his own hands. 

Mahmud spent the next two years in a campaign in Sistan and it was not until a.d. 1004 that 
he could devote his attention to India. In that year he crossed the Sindu near Multan and 
reached Bhaliya, then ruled by Baji Ray. After a stubborn resistance lasting for full three days 
in which Baji Ray look his own life, Mahmud occupied Bhatiya, pillaged the city and made* 
arrangements tor conversion of the Hindus to Islam. Then he returned to Ghazni in a.d. 1005 
during the rainy season. 


In A.D. 1005-6 Mahmud led an expedition again to Multan to punish its ruler Abul-Fath 
Daud for his acceptance of the heretical doctrine of the Ismailis. Mahmud demanded from 
Shahi king Anandapala free passage through his territory, but as the latter was an ally of Daud, 
he refused to comply with the request. Mahmud signally defeated Anandapala near Peshawar 
who fled to Kashmir. The Sultan then marched unopposed to Multan, besieged the city which 
capitulated after seven days. Daud was, however, allowed to rule over Multan on condition of 
payment of an annual tribute and acceptance of the Sunni doctrine. 


In A.D. 1008 Mahmud led an army against Anandapala for his treasonable conduct during 
the invasion of Multan. Ananadapala organised a confederacy of Indian kings and met Mahmud 
on the bank of a river near Waihind (Udabhanda). The Khokars or the Gokkhari of the Punjab 
also joined Anandapala in full strength. It appears that the Sultan was on the point of losing the 
battle when the Khokars numbering about 30,000 made a desperate charge and killed 5 000 
Muslims. But the battle took a dramatic turn when the Sultan’s personal guards attacked he 
Indian army in the rear and a chance arrow hit Anandapala’s elephant which fled from the 

kniili* field The flight of the king disheartened the Indian soldiers who dispersed pell-mell, 
battlefield. g inHhn soldiers lost their lives. Mahmud pursued 

dreadful slaughter ensue r ’ each lh( , fort 0 f Nagarkot (near Kangra). After a short 

the defeated army which n g ho | d of irara cnsc wealth ‘beyond limits of 

resistance the fort surrendere Nacarkot for a long time, he succeeded in an- 

calculation’- Though Mahmud con d ^g he Shahi capita. Udabhanda. 
nexing ail the tetri,ones to the west of Study ml d g ^ „ 

Mahmud spenl the next two yeans tr® wn G y hami and Herat and Multan where 
the old Alwar state of Rajasthan, Ghur, Sltu d resistance, Anandapala entered into 

Daud defied his authority. Realising the ^ ty , trjbute in return for further non-aggres* 
a treaty with the Sultan promts, ng to sendhim j parties till Anandapala’s death, 

sion. The ierms of the meaty were fatthfully J ^ t0 gai „ pos- 

In AD 1011 Mahmud started with his amiy toOha* ^ ^ wcre vciy useful 

session of Thancswar, reputed to possess clep ^ Thanc swar was situated, urged 

for military purposes. The Raja ofDelht, m point ing out that » 

prominent chiefs to mobilize their resources | n wouk | be overwhelmed by 

was not checked at Thaneswar, the who e 
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But before any concerted movement could take place, Mahmud reached Thaneswar and 
rfZndapala ” '° bW giW Up lhC pro j“*»■» suspected the 

15 Aflc * e death of Anandapala in A D. 1012, Mahmud renewed his campaign against the 

Shahis who ^ "Vjal « Nandana in the Salt Range. In thetvinter of A.D 

7013 Mahmud advanced towards Nandana where he was opposed by Trilochanapala. 
Bhinrapa'a. son of! rtlochanapala, who was put in charge of the army, organised a heroic 
resistance in a narrow mountain pass against the invader till he was reinforced by Tunga, the 
commander of the Kashmir king Samgramaraja. Bhimapala came out in the open and plunged 
into a frontal attack on the Turkish army, in which he was ultimately routed. Bhimapala and his 
father retreated to Kashmir and Mahmud captured the fort Nandana along with its treasure, A 
large portion of the Shahi kingdom was annexed to Mahmud’s empire. The Sultan pursued 
Trilochanapala towards the Kashmir valley and defeated him. The vanquished Shahi king fled 
^ to eastern Punjab, probably Sirhind and Mahmud returned to Ghazni after plundering the 
Kashmir valley. In A.D. 1015 he returned to Kashmir, the chiefobjective being to gain posses¬ 
sion of the impregnable hill-post of Lohkot, modem Loharin. But he failed to gain his objec¬ 
tive and returned to Ghazni after suffering great loss and untold miseries. 

During the years 1016 and 1017, Mahmud could not undertake any expeditions against 
India owing to his pressing preoccupations in putting down revolt in Khvarazm. Towards the 
end of 1018, he became free from domestic troubles and started from Ghazni to attack Kanauj, 
the citadel of north Indian imperialism since the days of Harsha. After crossing all the rivers of 
the Punjab, he came to the Jamuna which he crossed on December 2,1018. He reached Baran, 
modem Bulandshahr, in Uttar Pradesh and occupied it without encountering any resistance. 
Then he advanced against Mahaban, on the Jamuna in the Mathura district, which was ruled 
bv a Hindu chief named Kulachand. After a short resistance, Kulachand killed his wife first 
and afterwards sacrificed himself. The Sultan secured a large booty together with 185 war 

elephants. . 

After this victory, the Sultan proceeded against Mathura, the sacred city of the Hindus, and 
a citv full of magnificent temples and of ‘wonderful fabric and conception’. He encountered 

o resistance and got hold of immense treasure of gold, silver, jewellery after ransacking it for 
no resistance ana goi hed towards Kanauj, which he reached in January, 

20 days. From Ma ' h “ r ^J to, Gurjara-Pranham ruler, fled and 

1019. On hearing of^Mahmud s^approach jy ^ Mahmud proceed(;d t0 

the Sultan plundered the u ifv nfKanouror Etawah. After a heroic resistance lasting for 
Munj, situated either in the vicinity P to occupy the place. Then he advanced 

25 days, the garrison «.The Hindu 

towards Asi, which is ldcntl ^ d J", „ dered and lhe inhabitants slaughtered. The Sultan then 
ruler fled leaving the place to be plundereci a ^ ^ chand Rai> who held a high 

marched to Sharva, modem Sirsawa, ne f 0 rest w hich, however, did not save 

position, among the ntlers of Hmdustan, ^ ^ chan d R a i (January 1019), Mahmud 

him from the Sultan’s vigilance. Aft n unber of war prisoners and 350 elephants, 

returned to Ghazni with immense treasure, a 8 jniversity well equipped with books in 
He founded at Ghazni the famous Jami Mosque and a University 

•various languages. vpnapance on t he Chandetla Vidyadhra 

In a.d. 1020-21 Mahmud returned to India to wrea ^ mous conduct towards Mahmud, 
who had killed the Pratihara ruler Rajyapala for h P But Mahmud defeated him. 

On his way he was opposed by the Shahi ing Vidyadhara. Mahmud, there- 

Trilochanpal was killed by some Hindus while attempting to join y 
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after, advanced upon Bari, where the Pratiharas had shifted their capital after the sack 
Kanauj, and razed it to the ground. ot 

Mahmud proceeded towards the Chandclla, where its ruler Vidyadhara met him on th 
frontier with a formidable army consisting of 45,000 infantry, 36,000 cavalry and 640 q\ 
ephants. But fortunately for Mahmud, Vidhyadhara fled from the battlefield under cover of 
night afier he sustained a reverse in a skirmish with the Sultan’s army. Mahmud look full 
advantage of this unexpected good luck and returned to Ghazni to subjugate places like Swat 
Bajaur and part of Kafiristan. ’ 

A few months later in 1022, Mahmud returned to India to crush the Chandella Vidyadhara 
On his way he invested the fort of Gwalior, then in possession of the Kachchhapaghatas. After 
receiving submission of its ruler, Kirtiraja, Mahmud resumed his march and came to Kalanjar. 
He besieged the fort, but the Chandella prince saved himself by promising to pay annual 

tribute and even composed a verse to ingratiate the favour of the Sultan. 

1 

i 

i 


1 
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, ea dership as a compact unit fj glui , —-—_ 

an d his march to Somnath through the c C ? nrnon purpose Mis rf . nA « .. - 

conception, vigour of mind and undlunSdc **** ° f ^anaKtoTr^ 1 ™ 118 * 
fairly big extending from Bokhara and st Urage gainst heavy or f 5.*® boidness of 
included Afghanistan, r lVan S oxi ana [,•),. 1 '\^ nd to Gujarat and k ™ ' S kmgdom was 

north-western India, khw ' - rabarisian, si^^ m the Doab a "d 

Sultan Mahmud ruled over his vast d .. ’ nni and a large part of 

the executive, legislative and imlir iJi us an absolute 

non and did not allow the,,, t0 oppress' He ke|,t '"><ler control JhTni"'" 8 i ", himsclr 
D eace in the country so that rar-iv-! ^ * 16 peop,e> He fostemd mm e provincial gover- 

carefully watched the activities of thp S t C< H U,d frecly pass between KhuraT* by maintainin S 

measures used by the merchams t T***' *•P™esofthemarke u„"hI ^ H ' 
ness ofhis sub j ccts b 5' liberalities 5 " P '° llS ben «r a c,ions and promo,'ed^fhappt 
Himself illiterate, Mahmud possessed k 
,o extend Ins patronage to men of letters ‘a “ ou " dcd Intellectual curiosity which led him 
versatile Alberuni, the mathematician! pWlosoTe? o Cdebratcd M “ sl ™ •**»£ to 
historian, Farabi, the philosopher, and BaihakHh! ’ *! r0n< T r and Sanskrit scholar, Utbi, the 
been described as the ‘Oriental C s t ;he T ^-Sa6uk,a g iUo^ 
poets who enjoyed his patron-age were Uzari a\J ° P A ° etIy and among the well-known 
est jewel in the court of Sultan Mahmud w^fh’ 1US1 ; A ^Ja di and Farukhi. But the bright- 
great epic has placed Mahmud among the immortals of th ! aUth ° r ° f the Shahnama ’ ‘whose 
Ghazni and a mnsenm weli-stoeheTwl 0 ^' ‘ « “ 

Mahmud was a worshipper of genuine piety and a great champion of Islamic faith His 
iconoclastic zeal and avartce led him ,0 ruthless destruction of temples and images In hi 
religious impetuosity he did no, spare his Muslim subjects and did no, allow them any devia- 
tion from observing the orthodox Sunni doctrines. The persecution of the Carmathians was a 
necessary result ofhis policy. I he Hindus in Ghazni, however, were granted toleration and 
permission to observe their religious ceremonies. 


Mahmud did not make any systematic attempt to annex Indian territories. His object was to 
drain the economic resources of the country by plunder, devastation and spoliation of im¬ 
mense riches. When his object was to a certain extent fulfilled; he returned to Ghazni unmind¬ 
ful of annexation or permanent conquest. Moreover, he must have realised the difficulty of 
contending with the powerful Indian rulers like the Chandellas and the Chaulukyas. His spas- 
c modic incursions into Indian territory achieved temporary results and his withdrawal to Ghazni 
i was usually followed by recalcitrant attitude of the chiefs. Thus a chain of conquest and rebel¬ 
lion inevitably followed with no scope for consolidation which is essential for building up a 
well-knit empire. He had not initiated any new institutions or any methods of government and 
his work died with him. His empire was a huge agglomeration of people kept in check by the 
mighty power of the Sultan but waiting for an opportunity for independence. But Mahmud 
must be credited as the forerunner of the Islamic domination in India. The collapse of the 
, Hindu Snahi kingdom and the occupation of the Punjab and Afghanistan made the Islamic 
* conquest of India a comparatively easy process. Fissiparous tendencies had already appeared 
. in the Indian empire and the tide of Islam swept the country as a whole. 

V 


>1 


Successors of Mahmud 

The death of Sultan Mahmud in 1030 was followed by a war ° rs "^ i ° n f ^^“ 
sons, Muhammad and Masud. Muhammad after enjoying the roya y 
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dethroned and blinded by his younger brother Masud, who ascended the throne nf pk 
1031. Masud, inherited the qualities of his father and was served by an able minkt in 

Ahmad Maimandi. He appointed Ahmed Niyaltigin as Governor of the P.mi*k u . a J a 
suddenly appeared in Banaras and got hold of immense booty consists J u°-. ln 1034 
jewels. But when Niyaltigin proved contumacious, he was cruellv nut m h S1 Ver and 

by his Hindu minister, Tilak who had gained the favour of Masid bv his tn f a— 81 " ab ° Ut 
Disregarding the advice of his minister Maimandi wtm ° ,ss,mulatlon - 

Turks in the west, Masud marched against Hansi in 1037 AfteTt ^ t0 ^ W ' th the Sel J uc b 
fortress, considered impregnable by the Hindus. He also came tfc ^ S,ege ’ he St0rmed the 
Delhi and captured all the treasure. Taking advantaee nf I • i! Sonepat> a place not far from 

Ghazni and brought Khurasan under their swav > \ ls ^ bsence » th ^ Se U u q~ Tu rks raided 

for the Seljuq-Turks and was ^ Masud no match 

of his aged minister, Masud left Ghazni with his ref f^ 2 a' ° 4 °' C ° ntrary t0 the advice 
and Hindu slaves revolted andplaced Lb L lT JT' nd '\ But ° n hiS Way his Turkish 
afterwards put to death in 1041 Thus n • u a .. 6r Muhammad on the throne. Masud was 

uncommon^erson^ngl anlcoumg™ 3 k '" g Wh ° m ^ “ 3 “>*»» <* 

and^avenged the death ofhi^faA madehimsel ^^.erof both Ghazni and the Punjab 

was not Lie d J f h f hCr by exterm,nat,n g the family of the blind sultan. But Maudud 

rulers on the nth^ S a 0 ” 8 !. n ? Ugh t0 Stem the tide of Seljuqs on one side and revolts of Indian 
rulers on the other. A confederacy of Hindu kings comprising the Paramara king Bhoja the 

in**! 043 Un ^ ^ Chahamana of Naddula was organised and laid siege to Lahore itself 

The death of Maudud in 1049 was followed by a period of confusion in the history of 
unazni as no less than six sultans gained and lost the throne during the next ten years. But with 
e accession of Ibrahim in 1059, matters considerably improved and his son Mahmud, who 
was appointed governor of the Punjab, captured Kanauj and Agra. During the reign of Ibrahim’s 
successor, Alauddin Masud (1098-1115), the Muslims led an expedition to the Gangetic plain 
and took prisoner the king of Kanauj, identified with Gahadavala Madanachandra. To offset 
the Seljuq attack, Masud married a Seljuq princess, a sister of Sultan Sanjar. 

On the death of Alauddin Masud, his two sons successively occupied the throne, but the 
latter was defeated and killed by another son Bahrain with the assistance of his maternal uncle, 
the Seljuq Sanjar. Thus the Seljuqs acquired an influence in the affairs of Ghazni owing to the 
waning power of the Ghazanvids. 

Bahrain ruled from A.D. 1118 to 1152. He was a capable and energetic ruler, who thor¬ 
oughly subdued Punjab and Multan and established his suzerainty over Ghazni. But towards 
the end of hi$ reign, he came into conflict with Shandabani of Ghur, a small mountain princi¬ 
pality between Ghazni and Herat. It was a dependency of Ghazni but taking advantage of the 
weakness of Mahmud’s successors, the principality of Ghur assumed well-nigh independence 
under the leadership of Suri chieftains. Matters come a head when a Sun prince was pu 
death by Bahram’s order. Saif-ud-din Suri, brother of the deceased and king of Ghur, in or 
to avenge the death of his brother, led an attack upon Ghazni and captured it in 1 1 • “ .J 

means of a conspiracy, Bahram was able to recover Ghazni within a year an 
murdered ghastly. ore 

This atrocious murder infuriated Alauddin Hussain, the deceased s third broth , 
to wreak vengeance upon Ghazni. In three successive engagements, au in j, ec j the 

and forced him to flee to Hindustan. He took the city of Ghazni by storm a ^ 

city for a week with such vindictiveness, that he was called Jahansuz or 
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0ahr Dleasure-loving yoTtliwUhl* 16 ^ ! n 1152, We was succeeded by his son, Khusrav 
Sb 3 * 1 ’ f s passed into the hands of th° ^ acity ^ or administration and the larger part of his 

Su tans 0f Ghun Short, y 1157 he was driven out 
0 f Gh^ 2 ^ usray j • , e t0 Lahore where he ruled till 1160. He was succeeded 

by S ° qn d chiefs assumed vVh ?? e J e, ^ n em pire of Ghazni disintegrated rapidly as the 

»ovc^ ors , a .^'!j!|^ s a ^^! e r ^_'f ( ltua ' n ^ e P en(lenc e-The principality ofGhur which witnessed 
frhurinllfi^ u 3lne sem ^ atlce authority when Ghiyas-ud-din ascended 
dethrone o • ©wrested Ghazni from the Ghuzz Turks in 1173 and appointed 

* its rul^ his ro e r 1 a -u* "din Muhammad, known as Muizz-ud-din Muhammad. Muizz- 
u d-din wl 10 ™ a e war as ™ s favourite pastime, led repeated invasions on Hindustan and 
reduced Lahore in 1186. Khusrav Malik was imprisoned and afterwards put to death. Thus 
fter nearly two centuries, the empire of Ghazni disappeared from history. An empire which 
3 s ted purely upon a military basis with its rulers averse to introduce administrative cohesion 
"n the extensive dominions and keen to spoliate immense riches and beset with domestic prob¬ 


lems 


was no match for the chiefs of Ghur, who were better organised and possessed qualities 


f head and heart to lay the foundation of the Muslim empire in India on a solid basis. 
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Chapter 19 


The Deccan 


The history of south India is an integral part of the history of India and constitutes an im* 

painstaking and praiseworthy researches in modem times. P y he 

Kril he De j? f °™ S ‘ he wa,ershed betw «n the Mahanadi and Godavari in the north to n, 

^ntTinh 8ab ^ dra in tlK S0Uth and ftom the Arabia " Saa i" « b e westand tire Bayof 
Mah^^'i! 3 !!' ^ ‘ em,0ry arabraces lhe Maratha and Kanaiese-speaking districts o 
Maharashtra Hyderabad with the southern part of Berar, some adjoining tracts of MaHh 
Pradesh, and portions of Orissa and the Tamilnad. 8 Madhya 

onMoVnSii 0 " n eCCa ", iS 3 COrrUP ‘ i0n ° f lk Sanskrit word Dakshina ’ a nam e familiar no, 
only to Indian literature and inscriptions but is also found in the Periplus of lhe Ervihnm c. 

2°i*n H 0 “T 3 ' A V" ' ,S br ° adeSt S ™ Se ,he Deccan ™ an cicnt times comprises the 

Tnd? , , ,ha sea a " d tba Vindhya, though the famous epics of "acta, 

India exclude Far South from the Deccan proper. 

The progress of the Atyanisation of south India was a slow process. The Vindhaya ranse 
was the farthest southern limit of the Aryan land and no reference to the GodavarUnd the 
Krishna had been (raced m any early Vedic text. With the exception of a settled kingdom in 
Vidarbha (Berar) mentioned in the Ailareya Bmhmam, the rest of the south was peopled by 
pre-Aryan inhabitants. The Sutra literature as well as that of the Jainas and the Buddhists 
mention in unambigous terms Dakshinapalho. Panini who flourished about the seventh cen¬ 
tury B.c. not only mentions Kalinga in the east but also Asmaka on the Godavari. Katyayana, 
the grammarian of the fourth century B.C. refers to the country of the Far South, Pandya, Chola 
and Kerala. The Deccan in the age of the epics was no longer beyond the pale of Aryan civili- 

The two forces which hastened the pace of the Aryanization of the Deccan were the impe¬ 
rialism of the Nandas and the Mauryas and the missionary activities of Jainism and Buddhism. 
The process of Aryanization brought in its wake the outburst of trade and commerce and 
Kautilya was not undoubtedly charitable when he wished to maintain communications with 
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3n , from the Narmada in the nonh to the valley Cd ° Veranextti 
Sinning of the third century a.d., the Satavahanaemn! Tl '. ngabhadra in the south. By the 
Imber of P<*y independent dynasties. The Abhiras ““ ly C ° llapsed §ivin S rise t0 a 

" d northern Maharashtra, including the districts of N a ^ prov,nces of Gujarat, Konkan 
rame supreme in the Andhra country. The Vakatakas JT and 1Kha "desh. The Ikshvakus be- 

S,e over-lordship of the Deccan ruled over practical ] T* forerunners of the Chalukyas 

Maharashtra, Berar and a considerable portion of Madhya Pradesh^^ Hyderabad State ’ 

For a period of three hundred years front the middle of thi» • ,u 
couth India is woven around the thread of mutual mJ ? 1 Century AD > the histo ry of 

of Badami, the Pallavas of Kanchi and the Pandvas of m T™ 8 three powers ~ the Chalukyas 
Im the political map of the Deccanin the 2, r i After the exit of the ChatokJ* 
u p by the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta (MalkheS r 6 k Centuiy ’ their place was fi |le d 
Chaluk> ,as established s^nii-independem kingdolm^in Lata (Gujaratjand in^engU/Wftradesa) 6 

CHALUKYAS OF BADAMI 

Chalky or Chalikya. Like the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyel'w™ an indigmolsctaTwhfch 

mm i T«r:r se ™ ce of,he ia,er satavahanas ^ «•>* 

IOn f C ? Unt ^' and / heir mo,her K ann ad a. There is little evfdence 

,o show that they w ere a foreign tribe who entered India along with the Huns. Moreover any 

anempt to establish connection between the Chalukyas of Badami and the Chaulukyas of 
Anahilapanana is contrary to historical traditions and unsupported by inscriptions. According 
to the available evidence the Chalukyas were an indigenous Brahmin family related in some 
way to the Chutu Satakamis and the Kadambas of Kamatak. 


Pulakesin I 

The Chalukyas had a modest beginning under Jayasimha and his son Ranaraga. They suc¬ 
ceeded in carving a small principality somewhere in southern Maharashtra or northern Kamatak. 
The real founder of the dynasty was Pulakesin 1 (c. a.d. 535-66) who established his capital at 
the hill-fort of Vatapi. The choice of the capital was dictated by strategic considerations as the 
place was fortified by hills and rivers. He established his independence from Kadamba rule 
and made himself master of the surrounding territory'. Pulakesin 1 performed Asvamedha and 
other sacrifices. He had a literary taste and has been praised in later records for his wisdom in 
counsel and his knowledge of the laws of Manu and of the Ramayana and the Mahabharcita. 

Kirtivarman l (c. A.D. 567-597) 

Pulakesin’s son, Kirtivarman I fortified his capital Vatapi and adorned it by the construc¬ 
tion of temples. He expanded the Chalukyan kingdom by defeating in turn the Nalas of Bastar, 
the Mauryas of Konkan and the Kadambas of Vanavasi. He is credited with conquests of 
distant countries like Bengal and Bihar in the north and the Chola and Pandyan kingdom in the 
s °uth; but it is difficult to reconcile the exaggerated claims to historical facts. The conquest of 
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pireand P ° r ' ° f G ”- "' e " kno ' v " as ^'va.idvipa, imo ,he 

It may "-asonab vb TTl"," “ ""’"’T *» appointed as ft. Gov^' 

Slate came wiihin the ChabiU * at ,"' ost ®*. Ml,l,imislura lmd » gmalcr pari olilic old I lydcrabad 
a number of Vf» c .. -r ,c,c 0 ,n ^ ucncc - bike Ins father, Kirtivarman I performed 

u ic sacrifices and constructed a beautiful cave temple for Vishnu at Badami 

Mangalesa (c. a.d. 597-616) 


* l * 1, CC sons —Pulakcsin, Vishnuvardhana and Jayasimha behind—but was 

cce e y his younger half-brother Mangalesa. Continuing the policy of expansion 
anga esa invaded the territory ol Kalachuri Buddharaja whose dominion comprised por- 
tons of Gujarat, Khandesh and Malwa. The campaign was nothing more than a plundering 
rat ending in the acquisition of a large booty with no addition of territory. He effected the 
rcconquest of Revatidvipa sometime between 602 and 608 and allowed Dhruvaraja Indravarman 
to continue as its Governor. He was a devotee of both Vishnu and Shiva and completed the 
construction ot the cave-temple of Vishnu at Badami. Mangalesa’s last days were embittered 
bv domestic dissensions leading to a civil war between himself and his nephew Pulakesin II, 
son ot Kirtivarman I. There followed a period of great confusion and anarchy in the course of 
which Mangalesa lost his life and Pulakesin emerged triumphant. 


Pulakesin II (c. a.d. 610-643) 


The civil war that engulfed the closing years of Mangalesa’s reign had brought ruin on the 
Chalukyan empire and enemies began to appear on all sides. But Pulakesin II rose equal to the 
occasion and inaugurated the brightest chapter in the annals of the Chalukyas of Badami by re¬ 
establishing his supremacy over the rulers who had revolted and making extensive conquests 
in the north and south. A detailed account of these victories is found in a‘long inscription 
engraved on the walls of a Jaina temple at Aihole in A.D. 634-35. The court poet Ravikirti who 
claimed an equal status with poets Bharavi and Kalidasa, composed a prasasti or eulogy ofhis 
patron Pulakesin II. 


In the Sholapur district which was the very heart of the kingdom, Pulakesin II defeated the 
rebel chief Appayika and won over the allegiance of another chief, Govinda. He captured 
Banavasi, the capital of the Kadambas and brought the Gangas and Alupas ruling in part of 
Mysore and Kanara respectively under the overlordship of the Chalukyas. The Ganga ruler 
Durvinita gave one ofhis daughters in marriage to the conqueror and the princess became the 
mother of Vikramaditya I. Pulakesin then turned his attention against Konkan where he re¬ 
duced the Mauryas and made himself master of their island capital Puri located in Elephanta 
island, off Bombay. The fame of Pulakesin’s arms induced the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Chalukyas. The northern frontier of the Chalukyan empire 
was thus extended up to the river Mahi. All these conquests were accomplished by Pulakesin 
II in the first five or six years ofhis reign. 

After leaving his younger brother, Vishnuvardhana in charge of the capital, Pulakesin II 
began an extensive campaign in the eastern Deccan. The ruler of southern Kosala and Kosa 
submitted and Pishtapura, modem Pithapuram on the coast in the Godavari distiict, 
duced. In the next stage some time about A.D. 620, in a sanguinary contest near Kolcru la e, 
defeated the Vishnukundins who held most of the Andhra country. Pulakesin appointee^ 
younger brother Vishnuvardhana, who remained loyal to him throughout his chequered car ® 
to rule over the newly conquered Andhra province in a semi-independent capacity ' 
Pishtapura as his capital. Vishnuvardhana remained steadfast in his loyalty to his biot ier 
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^ -n« ™, crs of , his col..*™. 1 ^ 

^conflict with the "" ' heGangas brought lhe Chalukyas 

j Tamil kingdoms which dominated south InHi f" 9 protracted fcu(l between the Kamatak 
^ dT9 a law of nature that the ^ f ° rSCVCral cenUlrics - ‘ ~» became 

alnl °L should not tolerate each other but keen In !” Karnataka and those centred in Ta ™il 
<?e country and Andhradesa m^led and ^iZT War in which mlcrs of thc 

My sa in t hat of their suzerains»I p i l • , ° r k S,dcs ’ somctinies <n their own interest and 
at others in that o suzerains Pulakesm’s forces threatened the Pallava kingdom then 

ruled b}IPalT ^ ^ * Pa " alUr ’ m ° dCm Pollilore ’ onl y 24 kilometres 
n0 rth of Kanclu. But thc Pallavas succeeded in repulsing the invader. 

While Pulakesin II had established his supremacy in the Deccan, Harshavardhana was 
busy consolidating us empire in the north. A conflict between the two was inevitable which 
took pl ace sonie *’ me between A.D. 631 -34. According to Hiuen Tsang, Marsha lost heavily and 
jostained the only rebufl in an otherwise victorious career. ‘The great king Siladitya at this 
time was invading east and west, and countries far and near were giving in allegiance to him, 
but Mc-ha-la-cha (Maharashtra) refused to become subject to him’. 

pulakesin II had no reason to be pleased with the results of his last expedition against the 
P llavas- Meanwhile, a change of rulers had occurred in the Pallava country, Narasimhavarman 
having succeeded his father Mahendravarman I. As usual, Pulakesin II penetrated almost to 
he outskirts of Ranchi. But assisted by the Ceylonese prince Manavarma, Narasimhavarman 
I defeated the Chalukya army in three successive engagements. Encouraged by his successes 
.. crus h the power of the Chalukyas who had twice menaced Kanchi within two decades, 
Z Pallava ruler advanced to the Chalukyan capital Badami with great force and made himself 
Ulster of the city. The blow was so swift and crushing that nothing more is heard of Pulakesm 

n indicating that he lost his life in the encounter (A.D. 643). 

n . L ocin II was the greatest ruler of thc Chalukya house during whose reign the empire 
Sy impressed by the power and cmciency of the admtmstrauon of Pulakesin II. 

Vikramaditya I (A.D. 654-681) „ hnfPuhk » s i„i| is obscure and conflicting. The 

The history of the Chalukyas after ,h ' e d b , hc feudatories and the succession 
period was marked by the dec amt,on of of confusion vikramaditya, one of 
disputes among the sons of Pulak “' n . bro(h( , r Jayas i m havarman and aided by his matcr- 
the sons of Pulakesin II with (he help ° b jn reatoring , he Chalukya power by compel- 
nal grandfather, the Ganga Durvimta, su defeating his recalcitrant brothers, 

ling Narasimhavarman Pallava to re «' Bad ™' a „ d reward ed his faithful brother. 

He proclaimed himself king in the \mr ba\ Gujara , 

Jayasimhavarman, with the vtceroya ty pa iemal dominions, Vikramaditya 

After re-establishing his authority in,he territory. In A.D. 668, he advanced 
made vigorous preparations for an '" vaslon ° Mah P endrav arman II who later on died som - 
against Kanchi and defeated the Palbva ruler "-* posscssio „ of Kanchi for five or sot 

^here in the Mysore country. He r 

-- ~~r/irlv South Indian History ( 1 969). p. 65. 

I • Mahalingam T.V. Kanchipuram in Lor y 
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. . , j n f the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Kerah s . 

years During this period, he shattered ttre: pow f h ^ w show , hat the chalukya 

But these were mere plundering i aids, loi mere ,s ' 

occupied any territory to the south of Trichinopoly istric . .... 

,, pMiava kina Paramesvaravarman living in exi e, 

No. being daunted by the # uing the invader , and caused i 

made effective preparations for relievin'; P ^ P f , hc chalukva 

....« - <J> «-*»» 

La. a hasty retreat. The expedi.ionaiy force sen. to the Chalukyan country returned with much 
booty after successftil encounters with Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya the son and grand on of 
Vikramaditya. Titus, the Chalukya-Pallava tussle during the reign of Vikramaditya must have 
caused considerable bloodshed without ultimately benefitting either party. Vikramaditya I not 
only restored the political supremacy of the Chalukyas but also inspired a new wave of enthu¬ 
siasm in art. His succession marks this beginning of the second phase of temple construction in 

the Chalukya period. 


Vinayaditya (A.D. 681-696) 

Vikramaditya 1 was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya in A.D. 681. The inscriptions of 
Vinayaditya testify to a peaceful and prosperous reign. He is credited with victories over the 
Pallavas, Cholas, Pandyas, Keralas in the south and Haihayas (Kalachuris) and Malavas in the 
north. Such exaggerated claims may not be taken at their face value. 


Vijayaditya (A.D. 696-733) 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya whose reign was tne longest in the 
family and perhaps the most prosperous and peaceful. Like his father and giandfather, 
Vijayaditya associated his son Vikramaditya II with him in the administration of the kingdom. 
That the crown prince had been entrusted with the local administration in sanctioning consti¬ 
tutions of the village councils and determining the rights and duties of the villages and govern¬ 
ment officers—is revealed in an inscription from Lakshmesvara. Towards the close of his 
reign (a.d. 730-31), the crown prince Vikramaditya II conquered Kanchi and levied tribute on 
the Pal lava king Paramesvaravarman II. Vijayaditya built the magnificicnt Sangamesvara (Shiva) 
.temple at Pattadakal in Bijapur district, which was originally known as Vijayesvara after him. 
“With the erection of the Vijayesvara temple at Pattadakal began a brilliant period in the 
architectural history of Karnataka in general and of the early Chalukyas in particular. In A.D. 
699, Vinayavati, mother of Vijayaditya and queen of Vinayaditya, built the first trikutacala in 
Kamatak and installed in it the images of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. This temple inspired a 
score of others to erect similar temples at Aihole and elsewhere during the post-early Chalukya 
period.” 2 


Vikramaditya H (a.d. 733-44) 

Vikramaditya II who succeeded his lather ruled only for 12 years; but his reign is crowded 
with a number of important events. During the early years of his reign there was real danger of 
an Arab invasion which after sweeping northern Gujarat approached the outskirts of Nausari, 
the Chalukva capital in Gujarat. But they were successfully repulsed by the northern viceroy 
Pulakesin, a son of Jayasimhavatman, who had stood by his brother Vikraraadt.ya hTho 
Chalukya emperor duly recognised the great servtce rendered by his feudatory by conferring 

on him many titles. 

2. Rajasekhara, S., Early Chalukya Art at Aihole (1985), p. 13. 
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Soon after this, Vikramaditya II beean a w* • -— 

MandivarmanIIPallavamallainordertowineofr(I 1fi r c^ a,nSt the Pallava ru 'er of Kanchi 
paH&vas- Assisted by his Ganga ftudrt^?^ hiS «“"» ^ 

defeated the king entered the city of Kanchi and pleaK , Z“, L° '!“ Pallava ""W 
punted to die Kailasanatha and all other temples the heaps of »„!? ! ^ ^ '' beral gifts a " d 
th en got a Kannada inscription engraved on a nilJf7 7 d hiat belo "ged to them. He 
ronQacst Kanchi and his maon • . . p . n Kailasanatha temple recording the 

ofhis reign, Vikramaditya sent 001^0^“a ™ 8 ^ " CheS ‘° the g ° ds ’ Towards the end 
[I under his son Kirtivarman who • a * CXpC ltl0n agamst tbe Pa H ava ruler, Nandivarman 
amount of spoils. h0 carr,ed ou t a successful raid and returned home with a vast 

Vikramaditya’s reign Was a j 

was Lokamahadevi of the HaihaxTTv^ ^ 7 construc tion of new temples. His chief queen 
Lokesvara, now known as the Virnn J 3 ac,1uri ) family, who built the great stone temple of 
wa s Sri Gundan Anivaritachari who 1 S u tem P* e at Pattadakal. The archiect of this temple 
xhe younger queen, Trailokyamahadl? rUT** by the grant of 1ma "y titles and privileges, 
temple of Shiva, Trailokyesvara in the vicTnity 07^^^ ***** 8 ^ St0ne 

Kirtivarman II (a.d. 744-57) 06 

Vikramaditya was succeeded b h’ 

Chalukya line of Badami. His power wa? s rX inC !i KiniVarman the last ruler of'the 
Rashtrakutas whose king Dantidurga had broueh y . “ nden " ,ned b y the r »sing power of the 
his sphere of influence. Having effected an a,Ha n ® 8rea / u er P artofMadh y aPrad e sh within* 
Pailavamalla, Dantidurga delivered the final a* u C ^‘. th . the Pa,lava ruler Nandivarman 
753 and proclaimed hjself the ia « ™ - 
to rule in an obscure way in Karnataka till hp varman ‘ however, continued 

^'^d^Op^M u 5 ' ‘b® ^ aluk y a ^ whose sdungth had aiready been Exhausted 

Government and Social Life 

Monarchy was the prevalent form of government in the Chalukyan empire. Succession to 
the throne was usually hereditary. The king actively ruled the kingdom devoting his time to 
details of administration or leading the forces in the battlefield. The king sometimes associ¬ 
ated his son and grandson in the discharge of administrative duties during his own lifetime. 
There was no formal council of ministers and the entire administration was carried on by loyal 
members of the royal family. Though this policy had its undoubted advantages, but it was not 
free from risks as was proved by the rise of practically independent eastern Chalukya kingdom 
and that of Lata. The queens and princesses were devoted to learning and to charity. 

There was little attempt to impose a uniform system on all parts of the Umpire. There was 
Ititle interference in the administration of the conquered territories subject to the regular pay¬ 
ment of tribute by their rulers and fiimishing contingent of troops. The sizes of rashtra, vishaya 
and nadu varied greatly. There are references of Vishayapatis, Samantas, gramabhogikas, 

mahattaras and others in the royal records. „ . 

The village (grama) was the lowest unit of administration. Th vgmunda (v.l**' °^ er 
was the link between the villages and the kings’s government. The Karanas J *c vil^ 

accountants were associated with the gamundas in their wor.. e e ai s (ahajanas 

(ration and the regulation of its social and economic affairs were in the hands of the Mahajanas 

(village elders). 
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—-- them while families which had 

Persons who owned houses and house sites P a '^ taxe ^?V was to be free from the visita- 
no house or property paid according to their status, e vi ^ kusic j as (moneylenders), and 
lions of Chutas and bhatas (armed troops an d revenue formed the chiefsource 

from all imposts whatsoever (Sarva-adanavisu « • . lreasu ry under t e “ Jp^ at 

of revenue. There were other contributions due to t y a| taxes of a rcg?’ 

festivals, sal. and property of *•^ 

there were other impositions of an occas co nqucst by P u a “ , 

on every village of Bam-raja-vishaya **t Rents ^ in kl „d hke od, sugar, and so 

inscription at Badami registers a gi 0 sc certa jn temple. 

on, to be paid, a. prescribed rates for each shop, to slrength by offering success- 

The Chalukyas maintained a J? 0W f r ^,Xs to extend his sway to ^, U they t succcssfu^l^ 
fill resistance against Harshavardhan s a .emp^ m£ strength which they su by 

The Chalukyas also maintained a naval fi*» rf Hiuen Tsang, compiled by pupil 
deployed against Revatidvipa and Pun. in 

Hwuili, we find an interesting observat . a nd the m , es 0 f 

, n this country, the troops *"< a general is dispatched 

warfare thoroughly understood an d and his ar my destroyed, he 

^ssss^ssssssssi 

Hiuen Tsang who toured the Chalukyan countiy grateful for favours and 

wer^roficLm^n th^ourteen vidjuis: while another record points to the existence of a kind of 
academy of our sciences a. Badami. According to tradition the number fourteen refers to the 
four vX six angas. and the Purma, Mimamso, Nyaya and Dharmasastra, whereas the four 
vidyas are taken to be philosophy, veda, economics (varlha) and dandamti (politics). Kannada 
was the language of the people as opposed to Sanskrit, the language of culture. 


Religion 

Hieun Tsang observed that in the sphere of religion, the people of the Chalukyan kingdom 
combined orthodoxy with heterodoxy. There were 100 Buddhist monasteries with more than 
5,000 monks in number. Jainism was in vogue and was much respected. Ravikirtti built a stone 
temple to Jina at Aihole and made the temple the abode of excellence. The members of the 
royal family were generally devotees of Shiva and Vishnu for whose worship they built temples ( 
at Badami, Pattadakal and elsewhere. 


Literature 

Sanskrit literature was studied and cultivated in all its branches. The influence of Sanskrit 
is evident in the literary compositions of inscriptions. The Mahakuta pillar inscription of 
Mangalesa is a landmark in literary development for the inscription borrows freely some liter¬ 
ary terms and beautiful gems from the Arathasastra, the Ram ay ana and the Raghuvamsa o 
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Atlhe'end TJ"" 1 ***** P™*» of Pulakesta II, on the 

^'equal to the rank of Kalidasa and BharaynTieT' Cla ' mS '° haVC aHain<:d 3 

Jatoty of Pulakesin U, c„ mposcd a wo * „„ S a„«"L S“' ““ 

^proficientin Kannada mdinfanstoft A° P th' VC 7 l!" 1 * hassurvived ' Durvinitawas 
eqU iL TumbuluracharvT u,h Sansknt - Another celebrated writer was Srivardhadeva, 

alS ° C3 h the work is no longer ovt° T?* extensive work ( 96 >000 verse) called Chudamcmi. 

rh0U§h hv the grammarian Rh ^ been referred t0 as *e greatest work in Kannada 

language by the grammarian Bhattakalanka (a.d. 1 604). 

THE RASHTRAKUTAS 

0r igin and Early History 

The term Rashtrakuta which has no ethnic or tribal significance, denotes officers in charge 
0 f territoria ivisions called rashtras. Just as the officer in the administrative charge of a 
grains (village) was called a gramakuta (village headman), so the officer in charge of a rashtra 
V vas called a rashtrakuta. In the Deccan charters of seventh and eighth centuries a.d., both 
rashtrakutas and gramakutas were exhorted not to disturb the peaceful enjoyment of the land 
grants. There is no evidence to connect the Rashtrakutas with the Rathikas of the Asokan 
inscriptions who were, however, a tribe. 

The Rashtrakutas who ousted the Chalukyas originally belonged to Lattalura, modem Latur, 
a small town in the Osmanabad district of Andhra Pradesh. They were of Kannada origin and 
Kannada was their mother tongue. The ancestors of the Rashtrakutas were mere district offi¬ 
cers under the Chalukyas of Badami. But in a.d. 640, Nannaraja won feudatory status for his 
family from Pulakesin II and carved out a small principality in Berar, of which Achalapura, 
modem Elichpur, was the capital. 

Nannaraja whose rule extended from c. A.D. 630 to 650 was the founder of the family. He 
elected the eagle as the insignia of the family which was accepted by his successors. Nannaraja 
was succeeded by Dantivarman who ruled from a.d. 650 to 665. Dantivarman’s successors 
were his son Indra and grandson Govindaraja who ruled from a.d. 665 to 700. Govindaraja 
* succeeded by his son Karkkaraja (c. A.D. 700 to 7.5) who was a>W* 
f cnnc of Karkka Indra was the most ambitious who succeeded his father (a.d. 715-735). 
SST be a feudatory of the contemporaty Chalukya emperor V.jayad^ 

(AD697-733), ^f^f^l^^y^^j'^^^^iblymarriedaChaUiSraprinwSnarKd 
^^Ka^rnorthem Gujlrat which must have enhanced his prestige and reputation. 

Dantidurga (, A.D. 733-756) ^ a ^ of the chalukyas. He was a 

Dantidurga, son of Indra I, bega emp j re . The victorious career of 

strong and able ruler who laid *e found ^ rei the gatnangad plates (dated a.d. 754) 

Dantidurga is known from the two re 

and the undated Dasavatara cave inscription o directed towards the east 

Dantidurga was a clever diplomat and his Pj® ‘power. In a.d. 736 or 737, 

and west without disturbing Kamatak, the s ro g e(J with Pu | a kesin, the Gujarat 

at the orders of his feudal lord Vikrama itya > . grateful Chalukya suzerain 

feudatory of the Chalukyas in repulsing an Arab invasion. 

A.I.H.A.C.—22 
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f his martial exploits. Dantidurga 
Vikramaditya II honoured him with titles in recognitto acCO mpanying ^ ia * u rovvn 
also shared the laurels of victory over the Pallavas ^ - 743 , 

Prince Kirttivarman in his expedition against Kane 1 ; n ed in his campaig ns in the north 
The varied military experience which Dantidurga had |f 747 emboldened the 

and south and the death of Chalukya emperor ' ^ t j ie Gurjara king 0 , f 

former to embark upon a career of conquest- e j e f ea ted their kings an JJ 

(Nandod) and the Chalukya principality of Na mfi* ^ ofthc Gurjara Mtakad 

• territories. He then invaded M«M. * c ' *“ na | ise d his ^ ^mareM to Mahakosaia 

or Chattisgarh district of Madhya Pradesh. us > . em Gujarat. -> 
whole of Madhya Pradesh and the central and . , of the hereditary enem ies of the 

About A.D. 750 Dantidurga reached Kanchi.the: cap. a ^ wjfh Nandivarman 

Chalukyas. After a display of show of force c . He then attacked and overthrew 
Pallavamalla to whom he gave his daughter ev proclaimed himself the paramount 

his suzerain, Kirtivarman II, the Chalukya aapawmP and died sometime in a.d. 

ruler of the Deccan (a.d. 753). He did not live long ™ Ras htrakuta empire and his 

756 at the age of 37 or 38. Dantidurga was the real founder or 
successor Krishna I only completed his wont. 

i 

Krishna I (a.d. 756-72) , Krishna I. Soon after his succes- 

Dantidurga died childless and was succee e y ' grand-nephew Karkka II, ruling in 

sion, Krishna I had to crush the imperial pretensions of hisg ^ 

southern Gujarat. He defeated him easily and pos reorganising his 

after this, he had to deal with the Chalukya emperor, K.rt.vamtan II who 
forces advanced on the bank of theBhima in September, A.D. 757. But the defeat w shna 

l inflTcted on Ki.tivan.an II was so crushing that the Chalukya power wasex^mgu.shed once 
for all. As a result, the whole of northern Kamatak passed under the rule of the Rashtrakutas 
and their sovereignty was recognised in the Deccan from A.D. 760. He then rounded off his 
conquests by annexing southern Konkan, which was placed in charge of Samaphulla, the founder 
of the feudatory Silahara family. 

After securing his position in Maharashtra and Karnataka, Krishna I advanced southwards 
and invaded Gangawadi (roughly equal to modem Mysore), which was then under the sway of 
its Ganga ruler Sripurusha. The Gangas fought desperately but were eventually overwhelmed 
by Krishna, who occupied their capital Manyapura i.e. Manne in the Bangalore district. He 
returned home in a.d. 769 after permitting Sripurusha to rule as a feudatory over a smaller 
kingdom. 

In the east, Krishna I came to grip with the Chalukyas of Vengi, a branch of the Chalukyas 
of Badami, who were anxious to avenge the overthrow of the Chalukyas of Badami. He sent 
the crown prince Govinda to Vengi and its ruler Vijayaditya I (A.D. 755-72) made his submis¬ 
sion without a fight (a.d. 769-70). As a result of this victoiy Krishna I became the master of the 
whole of the modem Hyderabad State. Later on, Si labhattarika, daughter of Vishnuvardhana 
was married to Prince Dhruva, a younger brother of Govinda. 

a A ° was an a ^ e ru ^ er an ^ a skillful general and more than 

Mvsore anH had inherited by annexing the major parts of the modem states of 

y era a . By inflicting signal defeats on the Gangas and the Chalukyas, he 
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secured for hi s house^T^--- 

successors to^ ? f the Vindhy^ wuid7hT r * c who,e of the Deccan » a position which no 
dominance for hj s j ^ ale in the politics of 'Hi °^ aPen S ,n S* He thus paved the way for his 
Great as a ' USe <*» the wof™,^"!. 1 "^ *0. «d thus to secure a position of 
cos.themagnif^or, Krisll „ a ° ( «*»>«'<» Mm* 

r „ck-cut temple i s un ^‘ ■k***,^*'* ■ ■ Wilder. He cons.rac.ed at a lavish 
sty ofarch,tec lur( . a„^^o g n is ^ a 'l^, now knoiv „ as mm . m „ 

nous. u Wure. a s a devout HjJ? u "'! aw raar ^ °fthe excellences of the 

Govinda II ( c , A 0 ° SpCnt ,ar;8e sums ln charity to 3rah» 

Krishna l was sue.. ^ 
practically left the wl ^ ede ^ h his eldest ^ ^ 

served him faithfoiiv adni toistration ? ®° v *nda ft .He w n 

planned to seize foe Governor of wT-? care ° fi his younger! p easure ,ov » 1 g king and 

brother from the adrnink?' C f ° r llin ^se!f a!' a,lcl Kll andesh But 0 ^^’ Dhruva > who had 
,o strengthen his p 0 "' Str » 3 i * “'' and ' ,£ ^ ambili « and 

VengiandMalwa Bu h * removed <* 

whowentover, oDh ^■">•4 

to. Dhruva decisfv"^ Ranchi, 

'■*»» ’ “• 

Shortly after his accession nu 

brother. He defeated the r» n ’ , . mva proce eded to punish d- 
and annexed the whofo 0 f Gan 8 * Sripurusha Muttarasa took'hf Wh ° had supported his 
Kaveri. The victori"usal^®* vadi > ,hus Ending Sl°° h »" si ™»a prisoner 

Vcngt, Vishnuvardhana IV made his peace wi hn?"' V" ‘ he ( ° m of ''Mtants. The rater of 
ter Silamahadevi who became the chief quew Dhra™ eri " 8 him ^"" hand of his dau 6 h - 

lo control north Indian pobfe™ feat which no ° f ' D f Can who " ow made a boM bid 

the Satavahanas. At that time 'northern^ nd "°^ : ' Ca " 1 since the days of 

betrveen Vatsaraja Pratihara and Dhannapala, fce Ma“i?der oVBenStVbidTTl 
Kanauj, the citadel of north Indian imperialism While Vatsaraia was a ■ C °!'. t ! 0 

with Dhannapala in the Doab, DhrJ crossed ^^,“2 

much opposition He then proceeded towards Kanauj and encountered the main forces of 
Va araja somewhere near Jhansi. The Deccan invader inflicted such a crushing defeat on 
Vatsaraja that the latter sought refuge in the deserts of Rajasthan. Flushed with this sensational 
VIC ory Dhruva proceeded further north into the Ganga-Yamuna Doab where he met Dhannapala 

0 k ‘ rU * 6r ^° m ar, d t0 commemorate this great victory, the 

symbols of these two rivers were included in the Rashtrakuta imperial banner. Without march- 


3 - Altekar, A.S., The Rashtrakutas in The Early History of Deccan, Vol. I. Edited by G Yazdani (1960), 

P* 40U. 
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ng further into the imperial city of Kanauj, Dhruva returned home in a.d. 790, laden with rich 
Jooty. 

In the evening of his life Dhruva’s main concern was to settle the problem of succession 
l ie had four sons, Karkka, Stambha, Govinda and Indra, of w horn Karkka had predeceased hj$ 
father. Of the remaining three sons, the old emperor chose the ablest Govinda as his successor 
ind in order to avoid a war of succession after his death installed him as crown prince some- 
:ime in A.D. 791 or 792. Stambha was given the viceroyalty of Gangawadi with a practically 
independent statuts. The youngest son Indra was vested with the governorship of Gujarat and 
Malwa. After making this arrangement, Dhruva died in the latter half of a.d. 793. 

“Dhruva was undoubtedly one of the ablest rulers of India. During his short rule of thir¬ 
teen years the Rashtrakutas achieved a prestige and glory never attained by them previously. 
By defeating the Gangas and the Pallavas he pushed the southern boundary of the empire to 
the Kaveri, and became-a real overlord of the Deccan. Not content with this achievement he 
decided to dominate northern India also. For the first time since the period of the Satavahanas, 
after a lapse of more than 800 yeas, a Deccan army marched under him into northern India, 
penetrated to the heart of the Doab, and signally defeated each of the two rival aspirants for the 
overlordship of northern India. At the time of his death in a.d. 793 there was no state in the 
whole of India which could challenge the Rashtrakuta power.” 4 

Govinda III (a.d. 793-814) 

The accession of Govinda took place peacefully. But very soon he had to face the hostility 
of his eldest brother, Stambha, who had been chafing owing to his supersession. Stambha 
organised a confederacy of twelve neighbouring kings and feudatories, of whom Dantiga of 
Kanchi was the most prominent. As a counterpoise Govinda enlisted the support of the minis¬ 
ters and released from prison the Ganga king Sivamara, evidently to create a rival for his 
brother in Gangawadi. But contrary to Govinda’s expectations, Sivamara went over to Stambha. 

Govinda, however, rose equal to the occasion. Leaving the government in charge of his 
younger brother, Indra, he swiftly marched against Stambha and defeated him before the ar¬ 
rival of the forces of his allies. He was taken captive. But Govinda won him over by releasing 
him and reappointing him as viceroy of Gangawadi, a reconciliation which stood the test of 
time. Sivamara, however, was put into prison. The king of Nolambavadi (corresponding to the 
Chitaldrug, and Anantpur districts) made an unconditional surrender and was reinstated in his 
patriomny. The Pallava king Dantiga also suffered defeat. Vishnuvardhana IV of Vengi who 
was the maternal grandfather of Govinda acknowledged the supremacy of Rashtrakutas. 

With his position strongly entrenched in the Deccan, Govinda turned his attention to the 
ever tempting politics of northern India. But considerable changes had taken place in the 
political chessboard of north India subsequent to the withdrawal of his father in A.D. 790. 
Dharmapala occupied Kanauj and put his own nominee Chakrayudha on its throne. Vatsaraja s 
successor Nagabhata II, however, inflicted a crushing defeat on Dharmapala and reoccupied 
Kanauj. It was at this juncture when Nagabhata II was at the height of his glory that Govinda 
decided to crush him before he became too powerful. 


4. Altekar, A.S., The Rashtrakuta in The Early History of the Deccan, Vol..l, Edited by G. Yazdani, 
p. 265. 
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Govinda’s northern campaign seems to have lasted from A.D. 798 to 800. His skillful prepa¬ 
ration f° r 1 .' S y ™ J ^/- S re ^ ected w * len he entrusted his loyal brother Indra with the 

task°^ ee P !I \ J* e ,ndh y^ n Passes in order to pre-empt Nagabhata from invading 

the ^ Can ’ mun j ca tion 4^° ^ eta . c ^ ments were niaintained in central India to protect the 
lin eS 0 C ° v : a Rhnnal ^' S P os h* on secure Govinda marched into northern 

India P r0 Covina* 11 3nS ' met Nagabhata somewhere between Jhansi and 

Gvvahor- a ® me rged victorious and Nagabhata fled into Rajputana leaving 

the D< ?tnnal surrender and 6 Chakra y udha > the puppet emperor of Kanauj, offered 

unC °j 1 ' ! remain long i nn ' ^ arma P a ' a - The Pala ruler must have realised that Govinda 
could no 0 tern India and he was evidently grateful to him for having shat¬ 
tered t e P . ^ aca e enemy, Nagabhata. Besides the powerful Gurjara-Pratihara 

and Pa a m ’ , f , e ^ S 0 nort hern India were also defeated by Govinda III. Mention may 
however e e act t lat Govinda’s expedition in northern India was the assertion of 

his suzerainty without any formal annexation of territory. 

Meapwhile, taking advantage of the absence of Govinda in northern India, the kings of 
south India—Pal ava, Pandya, Kerala and Ganga—had united in a common cause and in¬ 
vaded the Rashtrakuta dominions. With a lightning speed, Govinda marched to the Tungabhadra 
and signally e eated the forces of the coalition in A.D. 802 or 803. The fate of these states 
frightened the king of Ceylon who hurried to offer submission. To complete his victorious 
career, Govinda turned against Vengi, deposed its ruler Vijayaditya II and raised his protege 
Bhima to the throne. 


Govinda III was undoubtedly one of the greatest of the Rashtrakuta monarchs whose invin¬ 
cible armies literally covered the whole territory between Kanauj and Cape comorin and Banaras 
and Broach. Even the king of Ceylon proferred his submission. Never again did the prestige of 
the Rashtrakutas attain such a height of glory. The achievements of Govinda have been summed 
up in a verse recorded in the inscriptions of Amoghavarsha I and Krishna II: 

Having fettered the people of Kerala, Malava and Gauda together with Gurjaras 
dwelling in the hill fort of Chitrakuta and then the lords of Kanchi, he became 
Kirtinarayana. 


Amoghavarsha (c. A.D. 814-80) 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son Sarva, better known as Amoghavarsha. As he was a 
young boy of 13 or 14 at the time of his accession, the administration was carried on' under the 
regency of his cousin Karka, the nephew of Govinda III and viceroy of Gujarat and Malava. 
But in A D 817 a veiy serious rebellion broke out against the minor king in which feudatories, 
officials and relatives joined, supported by the eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya It and the Ganga 
Raiamalla I. The situation assumed such a serious proportion that Amoghavarsha I fled om 
the country in A D 818 and the Rashtrakuta power suffered temporary eclipse. But his trusted 
regent Karka of Lata managed to crush the rebellion completely by a.d. 821. 

But Amoghavarsha was not destined to enjoy peace during his long reign of 64 years He 
had to encounter frequent rebellions of his feudatories and to wage constant 
powerful hostile neighbours. With the eastern Chalukyas war broke out again w•'£*»*£ 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III made a strenuous effort to free the Veng, kingdom from t e tahuta to. 
But Amoghavarsha won a decisive victoiy over the eastern Chalukyas in a battle at Vingavalh, 

near Kambham in the Kumool district. 

Amoghavarsha next turned his attention to the Gangas who had su ““'^^rga 
the expansionist policy of the Rashtrakutas. The Ganga ruler Yerraya, 
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and Ranavikrama (a.d. 837-70), son of Rajamalla, was joined by other feudat 0rj 
Amoghavarsha’s general Bankesa dealt with them successfully. But hardly had he compi^' 
the task, when he was recalled by Amoghavarsha to deal with the internal dissension in vvi^jj 
the crown prince Krishna II and the ruler of Lata (Gujarat), Dhruva I (son of Karka) 
involved. Thus it appears that the friendly relations that existed between Amoghavarsha 
his Gujarat feudatory under Karka underwent a change and marred the relations between th 
two houses for about 25 years. Bankesa killed Dhruva I in the battle and continued the vyj 
with his son Akalavarsha and his grandson Dhruva II. Ultimately a peace was conclud e( J 
between the two royal families in A.D. 860 as both of them were threatened by the imperial 
ambition of King Bhoja of Kanauj. But Bhoja’s invasion was not a serious one and Dhruva 1| 
seems to have repelled it, probably with the assistance of Amoghavarsha, sometime befo^ 
A.D. 867. Bhoja did not wish to renew the old historic wars with the Rashtrakutas. 


Amoghavarsha seems to have clashed with the Palas either in Kosala or in Orissa in which 
both sides claimed victory. After the recall of Bankesa, the war against the Gangas \y as 
entrusted to the Vengi ruler, Ganga Vijayaditya who had become a vassal of Amoghavarsha 
Meanwhile, the Ganga ruler Nitimarga had been strengthened by the adhesion ofthe Nolamba 
ruler called Mangi. A fierce battle took place between the eastern Chalukya troops and those of 
the Nolamaba ruler, Mangi, in which the-latter was slain. The road to Gangavadi now lay open 
The Ganga army was now beaten and Nitimarga was obliged to make peace with Amoghavarsha 
which was cemented by the marriage alliance between the latter’s daughter and Butuga, 
Nitimarga’s son. 


Amoghavarsha’s reign was long, but it lacked the brilliance and vigour of his father and 
grandfather. He had not the capacity to retain the mighty empire bequeathed to him by his 
father. Gangavadi and Malava were lost to the empire; the subjugation of the Chalukyas of 
Vengi was the only substantial military achievement. Engrossed as he was with frequent 
domestic problems and not blessed with any military vigour, Amoghavarsha was afraid of 
intervening in north Indian politics. Instead of war, it was rather peace, religion and literature 
that attracted him most. In his latter life he developed definite leanings towards Jainism and 
Jinasena, the author of Adipurana, was his chief preceptor. His relegious predilection often led 
him to renounce his royal duties which were then looked after by the crown rince Krishna. He 
preferred to immerse himself in religious observances or philosophical discussions. Despite 
his devotion to Jain religion, Amoghavarsha’s faith in the traditional Hindu pantheon had not 
weakened. He was a devotee of Mahalakshmi and once sacrificed a finger to the Goddess in 
order to ward off a public calamity. 

Amoghavarsha was himself an author and a liberal patron of men of letters. The 
Kavircijamarga, the earliest work on poetics in the Kannada language, was either written or 
inspired by him. He was also a great builder. He built.the city of Manyakheta and adorned it 
with an excellent palace full of fine workmanship. He died at a ripe old age in A.D. 880 and was 
succeeded by his son Krishna II. 


Krishna II (c . A.D. 880-914) 

Amoghavarsha was succeeded by his son Krishna II. He married the daughter of the Chedi 
ruler Kokkala and a sister of prince Sankaragana. Krishna married his heir-apparent Jagattunga 
to princess Lakshmi, a daughter of his brother-in-law Sankaragana. Later on, Jagattunga ma¬ 
rried his eldest son Indra, bom of his queen Lakshmi, to the Chedi princess Vijamba. These 
numerous matrimonial alliances between the two royal houses made them staunch allies. This 
alliance remained unimpaired even in times of stress and difficulty. 
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V^ith the aid of his Gujarat feudatory Krish • v 
ion by the Gurjara ruler Bhoja I. Soon afW m Knshna 11 success ^Hy resisted an inva¬ 
de to a n end and it came to be governed dir- ®. V, !: eroya,l >' of Gu j arat Rashtrakuta branch 

‘VnairswamwidHheC ZCZ 

, dve nt of a new king on the Rashtrakuta t, LI! 8 ! markcd by ma "y vicissitudes. The 
Vengi ruler to take the offensive. For the time V,jayaditya 111 ( A D 844-88), the 

south, he defeated the Nolambas and the Gan^ 'T ’ C Carr,ed ever ything before him. In the 
the north, he occupied the state of Bastar and 8 ! ^ h ° W . ere fcudat ories of the Rashtrakutas. In 
victory was complete and Krishna II unable* ^*‘°hpur in Berar. Vijayaditya’s 

Vengi rujer satisfied himself by acceotinp th W ‘ hstand further attack, sued for peace. The 
Krishna II found this situation untenable and ° f the Rashtrakuta emperor. But 

ofVijayaditya III and the accession of Rhim,? ' , hlSresourcesagainstVen gi-The death 
in vade Vengi. The Vengi ruler Bhima was decmfi^ Rashtrakuta kin § an opportunity to 
ghitna was released and allowed to rule as a f a 7 efeated and taken prisoner. Eventually 
challenged the overlordship of the Rashtraknt™ a‘ C ° UrSe of time ’ however > Bhima 1 
tile attempts to subjugate Vengi. 3nd regained his freedom. Krishna made fu- 

Krishna II came into conflict with th? ricin„ 

married to the Chola king Aditya I and thev 8 h ^ Wer ° ftbe Cholas> °h e of his daughters was 
Aditya, his other son Parantaka ascended the thm.il IT Kan " ara by " ame - 0n the death of 
cause of his grandson, Krishna II invaded the Chola ^ Sett,ng .^ ,de Kannara - Espousing the 
and Vaidumbas. But Parantaka assisted hv hie r C ° U n* 7 WUh the assistance of the Banas 
defeat on Krishna and his allies in a battle fo^TtV in !1 ‘ inflicted a severe 

Arcot district. . 6 *° Ught al Vallala > ra « l «n Tiruvallam in the north 

Krishna II was not an able and gifted ruler He ,u ••• 

III or of Dhruva. His only achievement was the terminaf 6 Tuf”? S . kl 161ther of Govinda 
doubtful wisdom. He could jus, maintain his ownZte Bhoia^ hT' bra " Ch '. an “ ° f 

and the Cholas brought disaster and disgrace. Like his father, Amo^avarehTSn! w^a 
Jain; but he was tolerant towards Hinduism. ’ I ^ r,snna was a 

Indra III (A.D. 914-28) 

Krishna If was succeeded by his grandson Indra III, whose father Jagattunga had already 
died; As a crown pnnee Indra had distinguished himself by checking an invasion from the 
north by the Paramara ruler, Upendra of Malwa, the latter being prompted to take advantage of 
Krishna IPs pre-occupations with the Chola Parantaka. Indra not only defeated Upendra but 
also compelled him to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Rashtrakuta power. 

Soon after his accession, Indra emulated his great ancestors by declaring war against the 
Gurjara Pratihara emperor, Mahipala. Following the usual Bhopal-Jhansi-Kalpi route the in¬ 
vading army started in the autumn of A.D. 916, crossed the Jumna and marched upon Kanauj 
and occupied it. “The achievement was quite unique in the annals of the'history of the Deccan; 
for the occasions when a Deccan power has succeeded in capturing the capital of northern 
India are few indeed.”^ 


^ A I te kar, A.S., The Rashtrakutas in The Early History of the Deccan (Edited by G Yazdani), Parts 
l-IV, p. 287. 
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and regained it later with the aid of the Ch a „ de|la 

rol T<w^v^, lj>*» foilowe™ ty 1 ' 

period ofcor^fitsed successimulisputes which enabiod him to put his own nominee (Yudhan^Ug 
II) on the Vengi throne. 


Amoghavarsha II (c . A.D. 928-29) 

Indra III was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsha II; but the ,atter ^ n a v,c * lm to some 
foul play perpetrated by his younger brother, the ambitious Govinda IV. Thus -within a year 0 f 
accession, Amoghavarsha II died and his younger brother Govinda ascended the throne. 

Govinda IV (A.D. 930-36) 

Govinda was a wicked king whose tyrannical conduct and vicious life provoked universal 
resentment. Unable to correct Govinda’s way of life, his uncle Amoghavarsha III withdrew to 
the court of his father-in-law in the Chedi kingdom. 

Rashtrakuta influence in Vengi ended when Chalukyan Bhima II succeeded in ousting 
Yuddhamalla and gaining the throne for himself in A.D. 934. Govinda picked up a quarrel with 
his Chalukya feudatory Arikesari II, who was ruling at Vamulwad in the southern Karnataka. 
This chieftain took a leading part in the revolution which brought about the end of the inglori¬ 
ous reign of Govinda IV and the transfer of the crown to Amoghavarsha III, who was invited to 
return from the Chedi court to accept the Rashtrakuta crown. The precise date of this event is 
not known; but it seems that Govinda IV’s overthrow took place in 936. 

Amoghavarsha III (c. A.D. 936-39) 

Amoghavarsha III was a gentle and peaceful monarch who devoted himself to religious 
rather than to administrative affairs. The government was, carried on by crown prince Krishna 
with the able assistance of his younger brother Jagattunga. The ambitious Krishna sent an 
expedition into Gangavadi, dethroned its king Rajamalla and placed his brother-in-law Butuga 
on the Ganga throne in 937 A.D. For some inexplicable reason the entente cordiale that existed 
between the Rashtrakutas and the Chedis came to a rupture when Krishna marched against the 
Chedis in 938 a.d. and defeated them. This impolitic act antagonised the Chedis who trans¬ 
ferred their loyalty to the Chalukya feudatory Tailapa, destined to supplant the Rashtrakutas. 
After defeating the Chedi forces, Krishna marched into Bundelkhand and occupied the forts of 
Kalinjar and Chitrakuta which belonged to the Pratihara. Thus Krishna proved his worth while 

he was a crown prince and Amoghavarsha felt no misgivings about his son’s capacity when he 
died in 939. 


Krishna III (a.D. 939-67) 

A 3 f6W years in ^ngthening the administration. In 

tothecho! t ^ Bu ^ a ruler of Gangavadi, led a 

years to recover from the hi 8 ^ ^ Captured Kanchi and Tanjore. It took the Cholas a 
north Arcot district in w hlrh°n ^ '? 949 3 san S uinar y battle was fought at Takkolam 

collapse of the Chola resistanc^R 3 ^ 1 ^ ^ Ch ° ,a Cr ° Wn prinCe Ra -i adit y a> Th | S "S, the 
Kerala and Pandya kines even nSh ? a marched farther south and after defeating ^ a 
number of temples in the conn..,! “cceeded in occupying Ramesvaram for a time. He h j 

the conquered territories among which the temples ofKrishnesv^ 
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r n( ]aniart an ^ at ‘y a at Ramesvaram are famous. Throughout his long reign, Krishna III 
gained in effective possession ofTondai-mafidala consisting of the Arcot, Chingleput and 
\tllore districts. In recognition of Butuga’s service, Krishna III gave him practically the whole 
f former Bombay Karnatak. 

Like most of his predecessors, Krishna III interfered in the affairs of Vengi by setting up 
gainst Amnia II, his elder half-brother Danamava and the two sons of Yuddhamalla II, Badapa 
an d Taila u * * e as ltra uta power in Vengi proved to be shortlived. Amma wrested the 
kingdom from anamava and ruled it until 970 when he was killed in a battle by Danamava. 

Towards the close of his reign, about 963 A.D. Krishna, assisted by Ganga Sarasimha (son 
0 fftutuga ) e an expe ition into Malwa against the Paramara ruler Harsha Siyaka and 
occupied jjam. ris was reign marked the disintegration of the Rashtrakuta empire as the 
undue c * emen ^ 10wn . ^ lm t0 Butuga in granting large fiefs in the home territory must 
have wea ene e empire, e was oblivious of the feudal developments likely to endanger 
thestabi ity 0 e empiic y granting the province ofTardavadi near the heart of the empire as 
a military fie o ayamalla Tailapa of the Satyasraya family sometime before 965. Within a 
fevv years of Kris na s death, 1 ailapa felt strong enough to overthrow the Rashtrakutas and to 
lay the foundations of the western Chalukya empire of Kalyani. 


Khottiga (c. A.D. 967-72) 

Krishna III was succeeded by his half-brother Khottiga. During his reign, the Rashtrakuta 
empire received a rude blow which completely shattered its prestige. The defeat which the 
Paramara king Siyaka had sustained at the hands of Krishna III in a.d. 964 was rankling in his 
mind and he made necessary preparations to avenge it. His first attempt met with no success as 
he was fiercely opposed by the Rashtrakuta forces while trying to cross the Narmada at the 
ford of Khalighata. But afterwards in 972 reinforced with large contingents Siyaka crossed the 
river and reached Malkhed, the Rashtrakuta capital. The imperial treasury was completely 
sacked. Once more the Ganga king Marasimha II assisted his overlord in regaining the capital 
after the Paramara forces withdrew. Khottiga did not long survive the disgrace and was fol¬ 
lowed by his nephew Karkka II, son ofNirupama. 


Karkka II (September 972-December 973) 

The prestige of the Rashtrakuta empire had suffered irreparably when Karkka II ascended 
the throne in September 972. Matters were worsened by the maladministration of the new 
emperor and the conduct of his two wicked advisers. The feudatories naturally felt emboldened 
to challenge the imperial authority and one of them eventually deprived Karkka of his sover¬ 
eignty over the Deccan within about eighteen months of his accession. This feudatory was 
Taila II of the Chalukya family, who had been nursing imperial ambition ever since he got the 
fief ofTardavadi from Krishna III. He believed that he was a direct descendant of the imperial 
Chalukya family of Badami, the latter being deprived of the imperial status by the Rashtrakutas 
a couple of centuries earlier. 

After making effective preparations, Taila marched against Karkka and fought a sangui¬ 
nary battle somewhere in northern Karnataka. Karkka escaped from the battlefield and his two 
wicked advisers were killed in battle. Karkka, however, managed to carve out a small princi¬ 
pality for himself in the Sorab taluk of the Mysore State, where he continued to rule up to a.d. 

'-The Ganga chief, Marasimha II made a futile bid in A.D. 975 to revive Rashtrakuta power 
V setting up Indra IV, a grandson of Krishna III. Both of them were signally defeated, eventu- 
a y t ey became Jain and died by the vow of starvation. Marasimha’s successor, Panchaladeva, 
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Ulled and Taila remained the undis. 

challenged the authority of Taila in which the former was 

puted master of the Rashtrakuta dominions. c0 llapsed like a pack of cards 

The dramatic suddenness with which the Rashtrakuta^niP^ ^ 957 Krishna III was the 

forms an interesting phenomenon of south Indian ,s 0 ^ empi re ceased to exist. Like 

undisputed master of the whole of the Deccan; but in A - re was based on eu al-federa| 
most of the empires in ancient India, the R as '' ltt ' a !* muc h on the goodwi an co operation 
organisation. The stability of the empire depended a The aggressive policy of Krishna 
of the feudatories as upon its own strength an re • the cession o ^? esin 

had exhausted his resources which was ® . g w ho remained Ioya Krishna 1 * ^ 

the northern Kamatak to the Ganga king. e a i; enat ed by the senseless po> ^ 

owing to their matrimonial connectwns were ^ d£ . sc( , nde d ^ “^eJ^rewhidil^ 

began to support the cause of Taila , blow t0 the Rash 

therefore, not difficult for Taila II to strike the tin 

already exhibited signs of disintegration. about 225 years occupied a distinct 

Nevertheless, the Rashtrakuta empire which.lasted p|ayed such a dominanl 

place in the his.oty of India. No other »£»**£ , he eigh , e en.h centtuy >.* 
role in the history oflndia till the U Indra III and Krishna II raised the pretge 

of able rulers like Krishna I, Dhruva Gownda II, ^ ftw para||e|s the history of Indra. 
of the Rashtrakutas to an amaamg hejg . d |hc yindhyas and defeated their northern 

Three times the armies of the Ras ^ r Ll ,he Gurjara-Pratihara capital; the latter could not 
opponents. “The Rashtrakutas could cap ure th were a perpetual source of anxi- 

even cross the Rashtrakuta border 'thbouLf the Rashtrakutas, though given repeated 
provocation, ever dared to invade the empire from the south. 

The Administrative Service 

At the head of the administrative system stood the king. The kingship was usually heredi¬ 
tary and the crown usually passed to the eldest, and sometimes to the ablest son as inThe case 
of Govinda III. The Yuvaraja or the heir-apparent who usually happened to be the eldest son, 
was selected during the lifetime of the emperor. The Yuvaraja usually stayed at the capital, 
helping the king in the discharge of administrative duties and occasionally accompanying the 
king in military expeditions. Younger princes were usually appointed to the posts of provincial 
governors. During the minority of a king, a male relative was appointed to act as the regent. 

The Rashtrakuta kings transacted their business in the royal court which was attended by 
courtesans, vassal chiefs, foreign ambassadors, high military and civil officers, astrologers, 
merchant-princes and guild representatives. A group of ministers consisting of the prime min¬ 
ister, the foreign minister, the revenue minister, the treasurer, the chief justice, the commander- 
in-chief, and th epurohita or principal priest, helped the king in carrying out the administration 
of (he empire. Ministers were usually chosen for their general competence and proficiency in 
political and military maners. The Secretariat at Malkhed was large, divided into several 
branches, each supervised over by its chief. 

..Tf Ras j’ ,rakuta empire consisted partly of vassal states and partly of directly adminis¬ 
tered areas. Important feudatories like the rulers of southern Gujarat enjoyed^ complete 
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autonomy. But feudatories h H 

to pay regular tribute and fi 3 •*? attend ' m perial court at regular intervals and were bound 
The Rashtrakuta empire ™ 3 Stipula,ed o/troops. 
divided into Vishayas or district^Ti^/' 1110 severa * P rov ' n ces or rashtras which were further 
t0 70 villages. 1 he bhuktis were fnrt^ ' Slc ^ a f were subdivided into bhuktis consisting of 50 
each. ner su divided into smaller groups of 10 to 20 villages 

In the Rashtrakuta administr 

the province. The Rashtr^T^ , he was at the head ofthe administration of 
subordinates. They had to maintain lara* 101 ^ a governors had considerable powers over their 
order and keep a watchful eye on le«f»r cont ' n S ent in order to maintain peace and 

charge ofthe revenue administration an . eudator,es and oncers. The Rashtrapatis were in 
land revenue. ‘The Rashtrapatis ofthe for the P rom P l co,,ection of the 

mately the position of Rajjukas of Asokn h f ra . U * a a droinistration were occupying approxi- 
had no power to alienate any revenues a d t they ^ not enjoy the same autonomy .’ 7 * They 
out royal permission. t0 a PP omt district and sub-divisional officers with- 

Vishayapatis or district officers and m, • . 
as Rashtrapatis within this smaller ° rTahsi1 officers en j°y ed the same power 

enjoyed the feudatory status like the nrnJ C '^i ° me ° fthe district officers or Vishayapatis 
enue powers and were rZ* They eXercised considerable rev- 

he revenue of their disRte tl ‘ h pr0 ™ clal *>«™ri «■* the central government for 
, government 7/1, ^ ™ Char S e o{bhutlis were appointed directly by the 

06 'Ak n ’ • Uk, ' S WCTe sutl< t |vl< fcd into smaller circles over which officers were 
appointed by the provincial or disffic, officers. Bho ga paUs and officers in chargfofTmX 

di y, IS -'° > carTled on the revenue administration with the help of hereditary revenue officers 
called Nalgavundas or Desagramakutas corresponding to Deshmukhs and Deshpandes ofthe 
Marathas. 

The village administration was carried on by the village headman and the village accoun¬ 
tant, whose offices were usually hereditary. The village headman was more a representative of 
the people than a servant of the Central Government. Normally each village had one village 
headman. He was responsible for the maintenance of law and order in the village, which used 
to be disturbed frequently by skirmishes between neighbouring villages. Every village, there¬ 
fore, had its own militia and the vjjlage headman was at the head of the militia. The village 
headmen were also responsible for the collection of the village revenue and their payment into 
the royal treasury. They were remunerated by rent-free lands and the assignment of some petty 
taxes paid in kind. The village accountants were responsible for keeping the accounts of in¬ 
come and expenditure and carrying on correspondence. The village accountants had at many 
places a sub-accountant under them. 

The village assemblies or councils played an effective role in the administration of the 
village Each village assembly usually consisted of 20 to 30 persons elected by a kind of 
selection by ballot. Persons once elected were disqualified to stand again for election for three 
years. The election took place annually. The village assembly was divided into a number of 
subcommittees. Each sub-committee was in charge of a specific departnentUkethe vifiage 
tank, the village temple, roads. The village assembly also received deposits^i trust endow 
ments from private individuals to be utilised for speci ic pu lc . . s 

decided by the village councils which had also jurisdiction over p ty 


7 A 1*^.1 _ a o ti. . n _ thoir TitYlPK H934), P. 175. 
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Rashtrakuta records refer on rare occasions to \lsluiyihnuihatniras (elders of the di slr , 
and RaslurihttuAiilarns (elders of the province), suggesting the existence of popular b 0 3 
at the district and provincial headquarter But the records do no. a lord any g hnp sc 0( - 
powers of these councils of the district and the province and how hey were elected. \y h(; 
communications w ere difficult, these popular bodies could not 'uwl iCMUcnl y and their 
ers must hav e been considerably less than those of the village councils mM i be rcincnh,^ 

that ’in the Rashtrakuta administration, the popular voice could nul make felt | n ^ 

central but only in the village administration.' 

•n. c ina i„ sources of revenue in the Rashtrakuta empire were land tax, tributes f r0(ll 
feudatories and income from government properties Land-tax, 

was usually heavy, the state claiming 25 per cent of the yield. I h « ^ , y c °l* 

Icctcd in kind but rarely in cash. It was also collected in several ms a Criv cd 

income from mines, forests and waste-lands. 

The Rashlrakums mainlaincd a powerful military muclunc. A"-" l ™> '™ lw 

infantry divisions, ihoupl, cm* phH « W* A "? r H ^ H ** 

extended ,0 all the classes. A part of.Ire army consisted of the hered lajy ^ d 
of Ac feudatories. IV troops were paid directly either m »* ^ 

ters. Direct payment most have increased the eOtancy of h f gh mg fore ■<*£»** 
used to P av pensions to the dependents of the soldiers killed ' ** ' " ars 

appointed io min different units. IV army had its own commissariat oil tee. 


Social and Economic Condition 

Contemporary Smrilis and Arab writers give ns a glimpse of the social condition of ih, 
Rashtrakuta kingdom. Among the four castes, the Bnthnmnas enjoyed a superior status. I) c . 
sides their usual profession, they followed a number of other professions. Many of the minis- 
ters and officers of the Rashlrakutas were Bruhmnnus bv caste. The Urahmanas were also 
appointed to many administrative civil posts. Poor and learned Brahnumus were exempted 
from taxation. The Kshatriyus also enjoyed great status in the land. In actual practice the 
pro ileges of the Kshatriyus were no less than those of the Bruhmnnus. The status of the Vaishyas 
had degenerated to that ot the sudias and there was no great difference between the positions 
of these two castes. 

Joint family system was the order of the day. but eases ol separation were not rare. In 
matters of property, widows and daughters were recognised as heirs. Suti custom was not 
popular in the Deccan C liild marriage had become fairly common in society. The Purdah 
system had not vet come into existence. The sciences of astrology and astronomy exercised 
profound influence on popular mind. . 

The wealth of the Deccan in the Rashtrakuta period was derived from its agricultural anJ 
mineral products and us commerce, Cotton was produced in large quantity in southern Gujarat, 
Khandesh and Berar Hie chief crops in Maharashtra were jovvar and bajra and oilseeds and 
Kamatak produced cotton in addition. Konkan was rich in rice, coconuts and betelnuts. Ike 
Western Ghats and parts of Mysore yielded large quantities of sandal, teak and ebony wood 

There is some c\ idence to show that copper mines were worked in the districts ofCuddapaL 
Beiiary, Bijapur, Dharwar, Chanda and Buldana Far more valuable than the mines of copper 
were the mines of precious stones found in Cuddapah, Beliary, kumul and the Krishna valley 
ncarGoikonda Malkhcd, which was so near the diamond fields, was the main market tor the 
precious stones 
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The manufacture of cloth was the principal industry of thp . 

pal centres in the Deccan were Minnagar, Gujarat Ujjaih Paithan J? emp ' re ‘ Fhe princU 
g. of ck* were exported ,o foreign LmrieV qUa " U - 

ports. Cotton yam and cloth, muslins, hides, mats, indigo incense nerfi.m~ lmponam 

and teak wood, ivory were the main articles of export. Among the article^f•' Sa " da ' 

slaves. Wine, copper, tin, lead, topaz and antimony. Import trade in hnlT’' artweregold ' 
commercial transactions were carried on e.rtter by barter or by the exchangc of^^andX 

trade I and S in a dustr^train e appren t ic^anddo l theb' e 'k reS *r Ct ' Ve 8UiMS ' They USed '° regula ' e 

for the public. The guilds used to rerpiv r . . 30 '. ng busmess for their members as well as 
er cent. The guild bank s ZrZlZ .* M ^ ° n them at about 1 2 

confidence. Some of the bie pui'IH? 3 6 3?lkS ms P' r,n § highest amount of public 
Z cities.' b,g 8U,lds Were ent ™* d by the state with the government of towns 

ceived in kind and the villageTfficersw^ ^ v! barter ' Government revenue was usually re- 
3.2 quintals of rice as his annual s I erepaidin 8 rain -A village accountant used to receive 
labourer about 960 kg. ‘it is therefnJ 7 ’i ^ C , arpenter about 2A quintals, and the manual 
comfortably in the Rashtrakutaperiodttathey i candonow" COl " d "™ Ch m ° re 

Religion 

The three main relipious ^vctomp o* j * 

Rashtrakuta empire. Toleration was’the^Pv^f u™ aiKl Budd hism, were prevalent in the 
was a follower of Jainism but he was also an ardent h Rash * rakuta ruIers - Amoghavarsha I 

Even among the different sects of Hinduism a 6 lever ,n the Hmdu g° dd ess Mahalakshmi. 
The opening verse in the Rashtrakuta Conner-’n* eSpread tolerat,on wa s not found wanting, 
spirit of toleration was also extended toTheMuslims^Buddh 86 * b ° th f™.™* V ' ShnU ' The 
decline in the Rashtrakuta empire There were three n hh^' 8 ™ W3S already on the road t0 
empire-one at Kanheri near Bomb^yT RaShtrakUta 
third at Dambal in the Dharwar district P the Sh °' apUr district ’ and the 

uLToftTtt 1 KriS H na i I> Indra IH and Indra ,V Were staunch P^ons ofS£n 

Many of the feudatories and officers of the Rashtrakutas were also Jains. Many of the contem¬ 
porary rulers like the Gangas were also Jains. Despite the preaching of non-violence bv the 
Jam religious teachers, it had no adverse effect upon its followers. Most of the Rashtrakuta 

rulers who were patrons of Jainism, were themselves warriors and believed in the oolicv of 
aggressive imperialism. F y 


Education and Literature 

In the Rashtrakuta empire education was imparted through mathas associated with temples, 
Agrahara villages granted to Brahmana settlements and educational institutions established 
by the state and the public. The Brahmanas of Kalas (in Kamatak), which was an Agrahara 
village, maintained a Sanskrit college where grammar, the Puranas, Nyaya philosophy, litera¬ 
ture and works on polity were taught. In the reign of Krishna III the Trayipurusha temple at 
Saltogi in Kamatak conducted a college, where students used to flock from distant places for 
higher education and 27 boarding houses were established to accommodate them. There ex- 
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isted scores of agrahara village which maintained educational establishments, mor'"- 
stmilar to those at Kalas and Saltogi. Ordinal villages also S 

and colleges. These institutions were financed partly by state a d andIP*" ^ y p ty. 

alkhed Pa,than, Nasik and Karhad were also centres of ug Rashtrakuta 

Sanskrit literature was widely cultivated. There were many scho 
courts who could successfully Jiiate the style of such authors ^Subandhu ^Bana^e 

Kavirajamarga of Amoghavarsha shows that works of P centu ry The Kavirahasya 

Trivikrama, the author of the Nalachampu, flourished early in the tenth ry. 

of Halayudha was composed in the reign of Krishna III* 

As the Rashtrakutas were patrons of Jainism, it isnatural that *'^ndAMasahalri. Zl 
made sufficient progress. Akalanka and Vidyananda wrote Ashtas p a riksha 

commentaries on the Apiamimama. In the field of logic Mantkyanandm wro e Por ^ 

mukhasastra in the latter half of the eighth centuty. He also wrote an independent work called 
Nyayakaumudichandrodaya. Amoghavarsha I’s reign saw the high-wa er ® 
the Rashtrakuta period. Harishena, the spiritual preceptor of Amoghavarsha I, co ™P ose . e 
Harivamsa in a.d. 783. But he could not complete the Adipurana which relates the life stones 
of various Jain saints. It was completed by his disciple Gunachandra in A.D. 897. Jinasena s 
Parvabhyuday’a is a biography of Parshva in verses. Amoghavarsha’s reign saw the composi¬ 
tion of two other works— Amoghavritti of Sakatayana, a work on grammar, and the 
Ganitasarasamgraha of Viracharya, a treatise on mathematics. 

The Rashtrakuta period witnessed the beginning of the Kanarese literature. Amoghavarsha 
I himself was the reputed author of the Kavirajamarga, the first work of Kanarese on poetics. 
The Chalukyas of Vemulwad, who were feudatories of the Rashtrakutas, encouraged the de¬ 
velopment of Kanarese literature. Pampa I, the earliest and the greatest of the Kanarese poets 
and author of Adipurana and the Vikramarjunavijaya, flourished during the first half of the 
tenth century. Ponna another famous poet and author of the Santspurana, flourished in the 
third quarter of the tenth century. 

Thus “the Deccan was economically strong and prosperous under the Rashtrakutas. Other¬ 
wise their aggressive wars would have been impossible. Commerce was brisk, and several 
industries flourished. The mines were also yielding rich income ... In religious matters the 
state maintained a catholic and tolerant attitude. Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism lived side 
by side in peace and harmony... It must be, however, admitted that fine arts do not seem to 

THE CHALUKYAS OF KALYANI AND TMF 
KALACHURiS OF KALYANI 
The later Chalukyas who ruled from Kalyani claim descent • ,• 

Badami. The year a.d. 973 was a landmark in the historv of ! ,neofChaIuk y a s o f' 

eclipse of the Rashtrakutas and the emergence of the ChainU U u aS !t mar ^ ec l the 
ruling power of Karnataka. Various forces worked against Rashtrak t°’ t f ^ eafter> bec ame the J 
Krishna Ill and Taila II exploited the situation to his full advanta e ^ ° ° Wlng ttle deatb °f! 


8 . Aliekar, A.S., The Rashtrakutas and their Times (1934), pp 41 7-1 g 
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°f ><™hna 1 U. The H |^ h « WsWon taking advantage of the weatneTof 
%with Tatla about a year afterhis accessfo„ “ ™ kf Karkka II fell |„ , figh , ^ ° f 

Inimediately after his accession Taila n 

his power. His great rival was Panch’aladeva whn? T* effort t0 consolidate and strengthen 
afthe Gansa kmgdom - T hough at first reduced “ made himself master of the northern part 
; hu ,i g adeva and many feudatories, succeeded iZlT ' 3 ’ TaHa *> Gang" 

victory against ftancha^deva which took place before I 1 q 8 and klllln 8 Panchaladeva. The 

supremacy over the region up to northern Mysore In th ?? enabled Taila " to establish his 
among the earliest to acknowledge Taila’s suzeralntv Th P pT" ° f Banavasi ’ Kanna P a was 
district also was quick to accept the overlordship orTaih w § °/ Saundatti in the Belgaum 
itself, the Sindas under Pulikala paid homage to the new n ' 6 ? 0 " 16 in the Bi J a P ur district 
Silaharas of northern Konkan and the Yadavas of wT"? ‘ ° the north > he defea ted the 
also conquered Lata and placed it in charge of hk , a (reglon round Daulatabad). He 

master of the whole of what had been the RashtraSl ^ rappa ‘ <TaiIa thus becam e the 
JJ eir Gujarat provinces.’ Kashtrakuta kingdom, with the sole exception of 

With the Paramaras of Malwa Taila n 

that kingdom, but was repulsed on all occasions bvtfieT ^ *? erled S ‘ X invasions t0 
confident Munja, ignoring the advice of his prime minister R^Tt^'" 8 ’ r Unja ' ^ ° Ver " 
codavari in order to put a stop to the further aggressfous onhe ChlC^t TaUaU 
mth the help of his feudatory Yadava Bhtllama II of the Seunadesa defeated Munja took him 
pnsoner and finally put him to death after humiliating him (a d. 995). J 

The Cholas under Rajar^ja the Great were not slow to recover from the confusion caused 
by the invasion of Krishna III and the conflict became inevitable when Rajaraja extended the 
frontiers of his empire till they reached the western Chalukya territory. Sometime before a.d. 
992 Taila II claimed to have defeated the Chola king and seized 150 war elephants from him. 

Taila’s son and successor Satyasraya is said to have ruled over Rattapadi and the Chalukya 
kingdom is often mentioned in contemporary Chola inscriptions as Rattapadi. Taila’s capital 
was Manyakheta and Kalyani began to assume importance only under Somesvara I. 


Satyasraya (c. A.D. 997-1008) 

The kingdom which Satyasraya inherited from his father was fairly extensive, and he had 
to consolidate it before he could establish it on a solid foundation. His contemporaries both in 
the north and in the south were not happy at the rise of this new kingdom and they made futile 
efforts to overthrow the nascent imperialism of the western Chalukyas. 

In or about A.D. 1005 Satyasraya defeated the Silharas of northern Konkan, burnt the city 
°f Amsunagara and received 21 elephants from them. The Silahara king Aparajita and his 
successors were, however, allowed to rule northern Konkan as feudatories of the Chalukyas. 
Satyasraya also went to Lata to help his feudatory Goggiraja, the son of Barappa, in regaining 
the throne and in doing so he might have had an encounter with some chief of the Gurjara 

9 ' Go Pal, B.R., The Chalukyas ofKalyana and the Kalachuris (1^81), p. 97. 
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tribe. 5 Satyasraya was, however, defeated by the Paramara Sindhuraja who recovered the 

minions wrested by the Chalukyas from Munja. ~ 

ThPV End nenetrated into Gangavadi anH 
The Cholas were the chief enemy of Satyasraya. y . as jts kin g SaktivanruJ 

Nolambavadi and had established complete ascendan y power threatens 

owed his throne to the Chola king Rajaraja I. This ^ 

the security of the Karnataka kingdom on its southern an ea 

Satyasraya first struck against Vengi where Saktiya^an^ad just^ invaded vtngf 

had yet to consolidate his position. In a.d. occupied the wft 

reduced the forts of Dliaranikota and Yenmadalato I ■ Rajaraja , sent a powwr 

of Guntur district. In order to create a diversion, * ' , he cha | ukya monarch. Rajendra 

force under the crown prince Rajendra to ravage the tern 17 nharwar Raichur Biian. 

subjugated large parts of the Chalukya territory including BanavasijDharwar^Karcnut^^Byapur 

and the cities of Manyakheta and Kollipakkai that is u P a > .. . ,, kingdom frn 

Hyderabad. It was with great difficulty that Satyasraya succeeded in freeing his kingdom from 

the Chola army after defeating Rajendra. 


Vikramaditya V (c. a.d. 1008-14) and Ayyana 

Satyasraya was succeeded in a.d. 1008 by his nephew Vikramaditya V, who had a short and 
uneventful reign of six or seven years. The only notable event in the reign of Vikramaditya was 
perhaps the Chola invasion by Rajendra Chola which proved to be unsuccessful. Vikramaditya 
was succeeded by his younger brother Ayyana II who ruled for a few months in A.D. 1014. He 
was succeeded by his brother Jayasimha II. 


Jayasimha II (a.d. 1015-43) 

‘Jayasimha’s reign was a period of much fighting on many fronts.’ Shortly before A.D. 1019 
a confederacy was organised among the Kalachuri Gangeyadeva, the Paramara Bhoja and 
Rajendra Chola who made simultaneous attacks on the Deccan. A battle was fought on the 
bank of the Godavari in which Jayasimha claims to have repulsed all of them, but Bhoja 
succeeded in conquering Konkan. 


Jayasimha II tried to recover the territory lost to the Cholas during the reign of Satyasraya. 
For a time circumstances seemed to favour him, Rajendra was busy with the conquest of 
Ceylon and the settlement of Pandya and Kerala kingdoms. The disputed succession at Vengi 
gav e Jayusimha a chance of interposing in the affairs of that kingdom. Jayasimha tried to 
thwart the increasing influence of the Cholas in the affairs of Vengi by supporting the claims of 
Vijayaditya VII to the throne against those of Rajaraja, who was the son of a Chola princess In 

Doab^*crossed flt^TunMbhadr^ 0 ^ " W ' th success - He covered the Raichur 

Doab, crossed the Tungabhadra and occupied Bellary and part of Gangavadi In Vengi his 

protege Vijayaditya captured the fortress of Bezwada and threatened rh.tl v ct 8 '• 

Rajaraja. But the situation took.a dramatic turn when Rajendra Chola sent two femes stauha 
neously in the field, one marching nto the Raichur Doah anH • ,, simui a 

of Rajaraja. A great battle was fought at ^ ^ ^ 

the Cholas claimed victory. But they failed to follow un thB •* 3 ,n A D - 1020-21 in which 

recognised by both parties as the boundary between the two £- 0Iy . and the Tungabhadra was 
forces defeated Vijayaditya and the latter took shelter under Jayasim ™ ^ ^ ^ * 

Sometime before A.D. 1024 Jayasimha reconmiBr^ v„ i 
Bhoja. On the northern part of the kingdom the feuda.oty Serna%hLmSll" 
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independent, probably under the influpn™ n . 

soon subdued and married the daughter or Jayasimha. a B ’° Ja ' Bl " Bhillama 111 was 
The Jayasimha is marked by the mnerjii-i *• ~ 

b led his son and successor Somesvara I to raise tho ° f lheC ' 1alukya kingdom which 
ena b ' ca 10 ra,sc the prestige of the family to an amazing 

height- 

Somesvara I (A.D. 1042-68) 

f Kalyana which ultimately reache^the aniih of*"* Pen ° d 'a T h ' St0t7 ° f the Chalukyas 
Viktaniaditya Vh Bm Sontcsvara’s reign for a quarte^wntu^mt*^ protracted 
struggle wtth the Cholas. He removed the capital from Manyakhl to Kalvani and adorned h 


k .jth many new buildings 

Soon after his accession, Somesvara launched upon a fresh attack of Vengi and gained 
temporary mastery of the city (1044). This brought upon him the invasion of the Cholas whose 
k ing Rajadhiraja I was eager to restore Chola power in Vengi. He defeated the western Chalukya 
forces in a battle at Dannada (Amaravati in the Guntur district), cleared Vengi of all the Chalukya 
forces and advanced as far as Kollipakkai (Kulpak) where he encountered a stiff resistance. 

The second campaign occurred in A.D, 1047-48 when the Chola Rajadhiraja led a force, cap¬ 
tured several generals and feudatories of the Chalukyas and burnt the Chalukya palace in the 
city' of Kampili. This engagement was soon followed by the one at Pundur on the left bank of 
the Krishna where Rajadhiraja was opposed by some Telugu chiefs, the chief among them 
being Vichchaya. The city of Pundur was razed to the ground. Crossing the river Krishna, the 
victorious camp of the Cholas was fixed at Yetagiri (Yadgir). After more fighting, the Chalukyan 
capital Kalyani was itself sacked. But before 1050 Somesvara made a dramatic recovery and 
not only drove the Chola forces out of his territory but also carried the war to the heart of the 
Chola kingdom. He also re-established his influence in Vengi compelling its ruler Rajaraja to 
acknowledge his sovereignty. 

Hostilities were soon renewed in 1053-54 in which Rajadhiraja and his brother Rajendra 
took part. A grim battle was fought at Koppam (Kopbal), a place of great natural strength on 
the river Krishna, in which Rajadhiraja fell mortally wounded. When the defeat seemed to be 
certain, Rajendra rallied the forces and turned the defeat into victory. After this victory the 
Chola king crowned himself king in the battlefield and returned to the Chola country. The only 
result of the battle was the death of the Chola king on the battlefield as Rajendra could not 
succeed in annexing any part of the Chalukya kingdom. 

Anxious lo wipe out the disgrace of Koppam, Somesvara renewed the war with the Cholas 
in a.d. 1059. A battle took place at Mudakkant on the bank of the Tunga nver ,n which Somesvara 
suffered defeat. In A.D. 1064 the Chalukya king came into conflict w |'h' ,lr t' ra jendra Chola, the 
successor of Rajendra II. A battle took place at Kudala-Sangama, on the banks of the Kumudvap 

and the Tungabhadra rivers,j" ^chaS^^0! rbaVof an unnamed river inA.D. 
sem a message to the Chola emperor Vranje" * » endra P ovemn ,he Chalukya 

After awaiting Somesvara's appearance in vain toramontn, virarajenu 

kingdom and planted a pillar of victory on ihe Tunga a ra. 

Viraniendra then oroceeded with his forces lo Vengi with a determination to reconquer 
•fcuounj;! A“te^teTattletlwed on the banks of the Krishna, Cose ,0 Bezwada some 
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__ ^ chola arms. He 

time before September 1067 which again ended in a resounding been a Chalukya 

thus conquered Vengi and bestowed that kingdom on Vijayaditya VI > w re t r ieve the position of 
protege there. In A.D. 1067-68 Vikramaditya, son of Somesvara trie ^ p , unc jering it. 
the Chalukyas by marching against the Chola capital Gangaikon a ^ engag e in hostilities 

Despite his preoccupations with the Cholas, Somesvara fo ^ d .^ ed Gujarat and Malava 
with other powers. He not only conquered north Konkan u a ^ ^ ca pital Dhara. He also 
and received the submission of the Paramara Bhoja a er a eagt trough the southern dis- 
fought against Kalachuri Kama. He extended his P°' v ® r and f; a |jnga. On the west e a so 
tricts of the modem Madhya Pradesh into southern 0 f the Yadavas o tnm esa. s 

invaded Kerala and defeated its king and subdued the r voh^ $tance Somesv ra he 
his feudal the Kakaiiya chieftain Prola rendered m hW, Hyderab ad), m recog. 

latter granting him the Annakonda-Vishaya (modem 

nition of his service. . .. e i de st Somesvara II as his successor. 

Somesvara I had four sons of whom he^who established the Chaltakya p^werovCT t„e 

He died in March 1068. He was> 8 S* a ' and the Tu ngabhadra^ , and reducing t0 

whole of the Deccan between keeping Vengi under q( . nor(hern India . .. He 

both in the north and south. H p ra tiharas, two major pow th „„ n A of his life in 

temporary subjection the Pa" and*at* ndiminjshed vigour totheendofhshfe. 

maintained the long struggle — J him during its wearisome course. 

spite of the many defeats and set-backs wn 

Somesvara (I (A.D. 1068-1076) ruled for a short period of eight years 

Somesvara II who succeeded h,s father 'n ^ P erbr0 ,her Vikramaditya VI . Hardly had 

which witnessed a struggle between him and h s y a chalukya kjngdom d (allege 
he come to the throne when Vmrajendra Cho a in , |ed the Chola ruler to retreat 

,0 Guui. But Somesvara II with the help ^ his attention , 0 the north. Assisted 

After putting down the Chola menace. So Parama ra Jayasimha, successor of Bhoja, 

by a iarge number of feudatories t0 be short-lived as the Paramara 
CZ" H^h—^ve the Chalukya ruier and his a„y ou, of 

Wal M Va hit, the fast moving events in the Chola kingdom, compelled Somesvara II to 
Meanwhile the fctmo S vj - ndm choh in AX> . )0 70 who had given his 

ome down to the south. Th c h f ' J ^ of Somesvara n) was followed by a period 

fanarchy n arK| a confttsionln^the ChoTa kingdom. Vikramaditya VI, as a feudatory of Somesvara 
ut once started towards the south, entered Kanchi and installed his own b ™*er-m- a 
.dhirajendra (Virarajendra’s son) on the Chola throne No sooner had he returned to th e 
ungabhadra, than he heard that his nominee on the Chola throne was killed by a new enemy, 
le eastern Chalukya king of Vengi, Kulottunga Rajiga, who occupied the Chola throne in June 
370. With the accession of Kulottunga I (Rajendra II), Vengi became a part of the Uioia 


10. Sastri, K.A.N., The Chalukyas of Kalyani and the Kalachuris of Kalyani in The Early History of the 
Deccan. Parts l-VI, Edited by G. Yazdani, p. 348. 
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for t* 1 ® ta king advantage of his position as governor of 

r.ang aVaC *'’ ' It nrinrpt fnl- to ,^ nc * enT, i ne the position of his brother by diplomacy and 
*. jj i fit I y ( oiineer brother h * t he actually resorted to war. Among them were, 

» eside f Dorasamudra Vinayadft^md'hi^sonE " 1153 rU '" Ja ^ kesi ° fKonkan < (hc Ho >' sala 
king of U , , c e , wa I, of / . " h,s son Ereyanga, Pandya Uchchangi and the distant 

y a da va ra e ter j n „ | nt0 an i|.“''' otaesvara ba< l a difficult time and tried to maintain his 
' sition by entering into an alliance with Kulottunga I. 

” W3r afrandKullomlVlh™ "h” 3 " 8 * the K(,lar dis,ricl «>* forces of 

yikrainadi. Son)es 8 ' . a adltya defeated and pursued by the Choias up to the 

TuaSa J captured by the latter. Nothinfmore h 'knm "''’"?T ^ a ' tilCkinS V,kran,adilya ’ s 
rea JA ,Z throne in \ n I n 7 r. « in 8 ™'' knovv,! of Somesvara’s fate. Vikramaditya 

* sCC “t l |!t^on s action^ or. hJt„ rn t F/Arn "'‘ ,,,fo - c/ ' ar/,a or Lifc of Viknunadilya jus¬ 
tify his pat on s ac on on the ground that Somesvara II was a cruel king who oporessed his 

subjects- But “ Urt ' poet s allc 8 »>'on deserve little credence in Ihe absence of any unim- 


Vikrnmatlitya VI (A.D. 1076-1126) 

Vikramaditya VI after his accession introduced a new era known as the Chalukya-Vikrama 
era. This new era was in vogue tor about fifty years of his rule and then sporadically for about 
Haifa centuiy more. He began his reign by sending a friendly embassy to king Vijayabahu of 
Ceylon and congratulated him on his success against the Choias. 

In A.D. 1082 Vikramaditya VI had to face the revolt of his brother Jayasimha who had been 
acting as a viceroy of Banavasi. Despite the lack of assistance which Jayasimha had been 
expecting of Kulottunga Chola, the former came near success. Eventually he was defeated and 
notliin^morc is heard of Jayasimha. 

More serious danger came from the Hoysalas whose early kings were loyal subordinates of 
the Chalukyas. The Chalukya Somesvara I had married a Hoysala princess. The Hoysala terri¬ 
tory was like a buffer state between the Chalukya and the Chola kingdoms. Vikramaditya’s 
reign saw the rule of four Hoysala rulers, namely Vinayaditya, his son Ereyanga, and the 
latter’s sons Ballala I and Vishnuvardhana. The first three chiefs maintained cordial relations 
with the suzerain, Vikramaditya but efforts were made by them to extend the Hoysala domi¬ 
nion. With the accession of Vishnuvardhana in 1108, who was a great soldier and an ambitious 
monarch, the process of expansion was accelerated at the expense of the Choias and Chalukyas. 
Vikramaditya’s position appeared to be highly critical when Vishnuvardhana’s cause came to 
be openly championed by the Pandya ruler of Uchchangi and by Jayakesi II of Goa, besides 
several minor chieftains. Realising the magnitude of the problem, Vikramaditya made a fierce 
attack on Goa with the help of his loyal feudatories, Achugi and Permadi of the Sinda family. 
Further, he forced the Pandyas and the Hoysalas to retreat homewards. Several battles were 
fought at Kannegala, Halasur and Hosavidi between a.d. 1117 and 1122 in which the ultimate 
victory lay with Vikramaditya. Vishnuvardhana made his submission. 

While engaged in suppressing the Hoysalas, Vikramaditya found time to interfere in the 
affairs of Vengi which had become an appendage of the Chola empire/ About a.d. 1118 when 
V ‘krama Chola, son of Kulottunga and his viceroy at Vengi, left Vengi to serve his father at his 
Cour t. Anantapala, the commander-in-chief of Vikramaditya conquered it. From about 1118 to 
! he end of Vikramaditya’s reign and for some years thereafter, the Chola power ceased to exist 
ln v engi. 
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Vikramaditya pul down the rebellious Silahara Bhoja and the Yadava of Seunadesa. Some¬ 
time before A.D. 1088 he crossed the Narmada, plundered Lata and burnt the city of the Gurjara 
king, who seems to have been the Chalukya Kama. He checked t e a cancel j e a ac:uri 
king Jajalladeva of Ratanpur, who pushed the western frontier of his n g o 

the empire of the Chalukyas. . . ^ ,, , 

in in thp north and Tumkur and Cuddapah 
Vikramaditya’s empire extended as far as Narmad ^ t0 Kham mamctt district in 

districts in the south'. In the east and south-east l ex ^ ru | e 0 f vikramaditya was a 
Hyderabad and Godavari district. The long P er, ° 0 u un( j re ds of inscriptions which depict 
period of peace and prosperity. He has left behin development of art and literature, 

the growing prosperity of the kingdom. He en .^^‘\ 8 V jj nanesvara , the author o (Mitakshara, 
Bilhana, the author of Vikramankadeva-c ari c f d ed c jty called Vikramapura. 

enjoyed his patronage. He erected a big temple and founded, 

Somesvara III (A.D. 1126-38) whose reign witnessed the disin- 

Vikramaditya VI was succeeded by his sonAccession, Kulottunga’s successor, Vikrama 
tegration of the Chalukya empire. Shortly after h which reach<;d its completion 

Chola (A 0 1122-35) tried to re-establish Chola power™ b and conqu ered some 

“err ,-sr - - *—* “ 

Somesvara was known as Sarvajna (ommscien ). 


r 


Jagadekamalla (A.D. 1138-51) witnessed further decline of the Chalukya 

Politically, the thirteen years rule ofJ js coronation and remained confined to h,s 
power. He was almost 60 years old at t empire continued intact to the end of 

headquarters. However the externa i a vjshnuvardhana cou | d not overthrow the Chalukya 
Jagadekamalla’s reign and even the I y him. Kakatiya Prola II was defeated 

yoke, though Banavasi appears o ay r his allegiance to the latter. 1 he loya 

, Hn a but continued to acknowicug f t hue but the 


Taila III (A.D. 1151-56) hmther Taila III He was not an able ruler 

Jagadekamalla II was succeeded by his young ^ |ea d erehjp ofthe Kalachuri Bijjala. He 
and the feudatories now broke out under Somesvara III. But he arrogated to himself 
was ruling Tardavadi around B.jaP ■ ed (() Banavasi province probably to seek the 

more and more power by rapid stag disapp ointed in his expectations as the Kadamb “] 

assistance ofthe feudator.es thereathe was d sapp ^ ^ ackno wledged nomm 

Sindas and the Hoysalas though anxl0ua !“ ” , h k bo | d | y a nd ultimately succeeded in 

allegiance to the Chalukyas. However, B.jjala 6^*®^ th y ough he and other feudator.es 
overthrowing Taila III. By 11 57 B(j ).* a ^»he death oflaila in in 1163. The Deccan 

acknowledged the nominal sway o ,c . . quartero f. a century when in 1182 omes > 

I^SOTirf^Marestored^the fort^neroHhTchalukyas which proved to be too ephemeral. 
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kalachuri interregnum 


Tiie 10 w ^' c ^ Bijjala belonged seems to have been an offshoot of Kalachuris 

0 ffrip ura - B 'J ja a 11 smother wasasisterofSomesvara III so that Bijjala II andTaila III were 
c ousins- Beginning us careei in a.d. 1130 he gradually strengthened his position till he as- 
‘ e d full imperial titles in 1157. fa F 

In the beginning of his reign Bijjala had to remain in Banavasi watching the activities of 
the recalcitran oysa as anc the Kadambas. He brought under control the Pandya chief Vijaya 
p an dya. He also fought successfully against the Cheras of the Malabar coast, the Chola Rajaraja 
II, Rajendra Chola II of Andhra, and the Chalukya Kumarapala. 


In his ome airs, yjala had to face several problems. His brother Mailugi and six 
sons were a aspiring or sovereignty. As this spirit of disloyalty and opportunism spread 
among t e su or ma e o icia s, Bijjala had to keep himself informed of the activities of these 
refractor)' e emen s ) appointing the secretaries, the Koranas, who were his eyes and ears. 

Besides this domestic problem, Bijjala had to encounter the powerful socio-religious move¬ 
ment led by one of the greatest men of Karnataka, Basavesvara, who was his chief treasurer. 
The latter was the founder of a sect and his followers, called Vira Saivas or Lingayats, are still 
numerous in south India. Basavesvara abolished caste system and introduced various social 
and doctrinal reforms which were not liked by Bijjala who was an ardent Saiva and believed in 
orthodox Hinduism. So the relations between the two became strained and it is alleged that 
Basava or his followers murdered Bijjala. Hie truth of this story may be doubted as Bijjala 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Sovideva or Somesvara in 1167. 


Sovideva is credited with many victories including those against the Cholas, Gangas and 
Chaulukyas. He died in 1177 and was succeeded by his younger brother, Sankama II, who 
ruled from 1177 to 1180. He defeated the Cholas, Kadambas, Silaharas as well as the king of 
Guijara, who was the Chalukya Bhima II. Ahavamalla’s reign (successor of Sankama II) which 
began in 1180 saw the disintegration of the Kalachuris, as in 1181 Somesvara IV wrested a 
considerable portion of the Deccan including Kalyana from Ahavamalla. The Kalachuri ruler 
continued to rule over a small principality till 1183 when he was succeeded by his youngest 
brother Singhana. Little is known about these brothers except that during their time the Kalachuri 
- power disappeared from history and the Chalukyas under Somesvara IV recovered the unity of 
their kingdom. 


Somesvara IV (A.D. 1181-89) 

Though Somesvara IV succeeded in overthrowing the Kalachuris and seizing Kalyana, he 
was riot destined tb enjoy political power for long. I he Hoysala Ballala II fell upon the Chalukyas 
and seized their kingdom. The final blow was delivered by the Yadava Bhillama who drove 
Somesvara out of his kingdom and seized Kalyana in 1188. Somesvara took shelter in Banavasi 
where he lived for more than a decade. With him came to an end the Chalukya rule in Karnataka 
which now came to be ruled by two kingdoms, that of the Yadavas in the region above the 
Tungabhadra and that of the Hoysalas below the river. 

• Administration 

The Chalukya empire was fairly big. Besides the present boundaries of Karnataka, the 
Chalukya empire extended over some districts of Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra states. For 
holding together such a vast empire a huge administrative machinery was maintained. The 
government being monarchical, all powers vested in the king. It was also hereditary and suc- 
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cession went generally to the eldest son. But sometimes a choice was made by the ruling king 
in deciding his successor. Vikramaditya VI was selected by his father, in pre erence to the 
elder son Somesvara II. In the absence of any male issue, the throne passed on to the eldest 
brother. Taila III succeeded his brother Jagadekamalla II who had no issue. It was usual t 0 
instal the heir-apparent when he came of age as Yuvaraja and to put him in c arge of the 
administration. Generally the heir-apparents were in charge of the administration of the central 
region. In the absence of any qualified prince of the royal family, the title of Yuvaraja was 
temporarily conferred on some trusted official. The training of the princes was very important 
and they were usually associated with the monarch both in time of peace and war. Besides the 
prince, other members of the ruling family including the queen also held important offices of 
administration. Chandaladevi, the queen of Vikramaditya VI governed Alande and other divi¬ 
sions. There are references to queens governing some villages. 


Central Administration 


The rule of the king was personal in character as all decisions were taken by him alone. But 
there were a number of high-ranking ministers to advise the king. There was, however, no 
regularly constituted Council of Ministers or no regular distribution of portfolios. There were 
several instances of one individual holding several offices. Most of the officers held charge of 
certain departments of administration. Sandhivigrahika was the officer in charge of the 
department of peace and war. The antahpuradhyaksha was in charge of the management of 
the royal palace. Another official designation that figures in contemporary records is 
tantradhyaksha which appears to mean Superintendent of administration. The Senabova was 
the clerk or accountant who was more or less in constant attendance on the emperor when he 
was engaged in public business. Bhandari was the treasurer in charge of the royal treasury. 

Most of the officers were described as dandanayakas as they were required to discharge 
military service also. Senadhipati, dandanayaka, mahapradhana-dandanayaka were the se¬ 
nior officers of the army. Sahani, patta-sahani were in charge of cavalry. Anayasahani was the 
groom in charge of elephants. Most of the officers were paid in kind for the services rendered 
by them. They were given land grants on tenure basis. 


Provincial and Local Administration 

The kingdom was divided into several provinces which were administered throu°h provin 
cal governors. They were known as mmdalesvara or mahamanda-tasvara. They also acte. 
as counsellors o thekmgjhey were in charge of the general administration of the province 
They were assisted by officials like the customs office*, Karana, Srikarana. nJaprMu 

AtotA/^w^ a^igg^dmlnh^tive^unit ^n^a^owas a smluer^Msion* ^™ panct an dthana 

l 

official or gavunda looked after the welfare of the villagers. He wLm The v | llag< 

and was assisted by senabova (Karanika) or the accountant The* m- 0 • ® 3< ? man the vi,lag< 

of hierarchy were the mainstay ofadmimstra^ ** ^ 

revenue and the maintenance of law and order. ^ for the collection oi 

Besides the villages, there were bigger towns and cities describe . ,u 

The ur had the Urggavunda as its officer. The nagara was cenpnii 6 UK and nagara ' 

na S ara w as generally a mercantile place and 
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Vagarasresthi was the head of the guild ^ arad ! iyaksha was lhe cllief officer of such places. 

.-jenate the head of the guild Th« i P resident - Pattana svami was another tenn used to 
iahajanas, one for the general problems^ th^-t ^ Ul ^ e 1 general assemblies each called 
relating to the Brahmana inhabitants, w hi'*' -i lh' f dS 8 Wh ° *’ anotlier dealing with problems 
the mercantile community. l n the urban- !. conlro,| ed and regulated matters affecting 

embers were fixed, but it is not kr.own hmwi ' anci execu,ivc committees the number of 
_ vn how the committees were formed 

There was a strong tendency towards *«if „ 

towns and villages. The territorial assemblies 8 'fT" 1 "-?." 1 thC matters ofadminis *ration of 
primary assemblies, each with cherished wt v " C !' ag . e ’ town and lar ger divisions were . 
his officers and vassals formed a more i ( .' l ° l1S <lnd pr,v,leges of its owa - The emperor and 
mity to the laws and regulations of these coi^orate bodies^^'^ C3Pable ° f Securing confor " 

Economic and Social Conditions 

The major source of revenue was of course th» i ^ 
different types and taxes were assessed -icmrHin i , revenue - Land was divided into 
taxes to be paid were siddhaya 2S'° (m> "* of the "»■ difTeren, land 

levied not only on land but also on houses and shoos"!)? " K ' V ‘,'" a Slddh ‘V a was a fixed tax 
payable to the authority from ou, oftheyLuKT”’ rf ™“°"'-*n.h portion of,ax 
water cess to be paid by the farmer. Melivma may be pZ g £ 

C0 . mmer ; ial profession tax, 

tax on shops , gaanadere (tax on oil mills), navidadere (tax on barbers) were professional 
taxes. House-tax (manevana) tax on the threshold (hosatilu) were property taxes levied by the 
local bodies. Dandaya was the revenue collected from judicial fines. But the tax levied on 
marriages (maduveya-sumka) was the most interesting feature of the Chalukya administration. 

There existed various guilds during this period. Though ostensibly formed for economic 
purposes, these guilds controlled the administration of many townships, especially the urban 
ones. These guilds had their headquarters at Ayyavole, the modem Aihole in Bijapur district. 
The Belagami inscription which gives the most detailed description of this organisation ex¬ 
plains how the members of this organisation carried on their work of trade by going to differ¬ 
ent regions of India. They traded in elephants, horses of the finest breeds, large sapphires, 
moonstones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, lapis-lazuli, topaz, emeralds and other precious articles; 
and in cardamoms, cloves, sandal, camphor, musk, saffron and other spices and perfumes. 
They filled the royal treasury with gold and jewels, replenished the armoury and bestowed 
gifts on pandits and sages. They took active part in local administration as well and the gov¬ 
ernment consulted them before levying taxes. There also existed a similar organisation of the 
a gricultural community, referred to as meli. A corporate body named Okkalu had certain rights 
and privileges. This body made grants for charitable purposes, levied taxes parts of which it, 
sometimes, assigned towards charities. Gold and silver coins were infuse. 


Society and Religion 

The age-old system of castes, the four varnas —Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra— 
continued to exist during this period. Brahmanas, especially the priests and the teachers, were 
held in high esteem. The Brahmanas were the protectors of dharma in the society and by the;r 
eru dition and scholarship guided the society on righteous path. But writers on polity are not 
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-- ^According to Mcdluitithi a Brahnm, ltJ 

unanimous in their attitudes towards the Brnhniana • ^ fined. On the other hand 

committing a sin under ordinary circumstances ^ . t | ic special rights and privileges ol't^ 

Vijnanesvara, the author of Mitakshara does not up to 

Brahmanas. system. Each caste followed its o\ v „ 

The caste system was deeply embedded in the s0 ® j ic | d important ol fices were \vc||. 
profession. In exceptional circumstances, Brahmana un d that birth in a clan alone did 

versed in warfare also. But the concept was slow y self-respect that constituted the superior- 

not bestow superiority; it was self-will, character anc s enera | dissatisfaction among the 

ity. The invidious distinction among the classes crca 

people who found a new leader in Basavesvara. ^ cuttivat0|s of the soi| a , 

Tht sudra is ver>' rarely mentioned in the recor s. turtha-varna . The merchant 

number belonging to skilled professions were mclu 

class formed a big part of the population. 

, , . 5otv i inder the Chalukyas of Kalyam women 

Women occupied an honoured place in soci y. affairs. The most outstanding 

belonging to higher strata of society used to take p P n( , troops and t0 take part in wars^ 
example was that of Akkadevi who even venture ^ (he kingdom f rom Kalyani 

during the daily worship and on occasions of fes - t ^ ^ fme am fot 

there was in existence a systematic course of ed 
gentler sex. 

The temnlc served as the nucleus of cultural and religious activities. Besides the k ng and 
members oftte royal household, many individuals took pride in constructing temples. Mostof 
th temples were named after the donor or his parents, wife or chddren. Large endowments,, 
emples often embraced a variety of purposes. In 1018 the Kahdevasvam, tempi a Bag,I, 
(Beflary) received an endowment from which were to be met the expenses™ the daily offer, 
ings tothe deity, the feeding of ascetics, the maintenance of twe ve courtesans, as also the 
feeding of pupfts who came from outer districts. The gift of Bijjaladeva to Nolambesvata 
temple in Gudihalli was divided into tfirce equal shares—one lor the temple expenses, one fa 
feeding ascetics, and one for education. 

The general atmosphere was one of mutual tolerance and many creeds enjoyed the impar¬ 
tial patronage of monarchs and nobles. A record of A.D. 1048 registers a general order of 
Somesvara f lo build temples to Jina, Vishnu, Isvara. The celebrated city of Balligave ha 
temples dedicated to Jina, Rudra, Buddha and Hart. 

Though Buddhism was almost extinct there existed isolated centres of this creed tv« 
owed not a little to the religious toleration of the kings. Belagave and Dambal were hem 
centres of Buddhism. Bu, the two most important rehgrons of the port 
Saivism, though the former lost its influence towards the closing years of the Chalukya 

Saivism was the dominant creed in country as well as in the royal family. »'* 
several sects like the Saiva, Pasupata or Lakula, Kalamukha and Kapahka. 0 j 

school was the most important which had important centres a, Balhgave, SA» a „d 
other places. But there grew up among Vatshnavtsm and Sarvtsm worn out m ^ 
rituals, superstition and various other maladres. In the early twelfth centuo^ s « „c t! 

leaders made a move lo propagate renewed faith in Saivism. Under such 
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appeared Basavesvara who inaugurated a new cpoeh in the religious history of Karnataka He 
?„pagated » Phtlosophy whteh was Satvtsm no doubt, but more assertive and henee eal ed 
Virasaivism. He upheld the precept of equality in religious and social order, did away " it h 
rituals and latd stress on non-vtolence. Faith and unswerving devotion to om^ Supreme 0 * 
moral purity and irreproachable conduct formed the important tenets of his philosophy He 
also propagated the Bhakti cult which found adherents in Karnataka in the decades that fol- 
lowed- By preach,ng hts philosophy through Kannada language, he rendered a great serviclt 
the language which now displayed simplicity, chastity and beauty. 

Education and Literature 

chers t anJpromodng'artr , Ii >rtaM ^ lmpartin 8 education, maintaining students and 

where the children learnt the thre'e R’s°Thelemole ^ ° f ^‘.P but a " institution by itself 
r nm the kin° to the common t,’ . e tem P ,e received munificent gifts from all people— 

[Tabbed \ZtT* 1° th , e h faC ‘ ,ha ‘ StUde " ,S ™ * be 

were the Brahmapuri Aeraham ru ri , S ' Kamataka > the main centres of education 
was a separate colony of the Brahm ^ ^ Wa//7a attached t0 temples. Brahmapuri 

d^n/turaconsiste^ofawhol^viliaeedormtedV^it 'T *° “•^ 

the chiefs for conducting educational and relimn ^ ^ rahmanas by the k,n S or an y of 

which were edueationaUentres weri less to Com P arati ^ Oha.ikas.hanas 

? ah ° r SanSkrU 1Cami ? 8 WaS aimed at lhe numerous settlements of 
Btahmanas the various B, ahmapuns scattered all over the countty. Besides the Vedas suh 

jecB like grammar, logtc, astrology, drama, polity, dancing art, the 18 Smn'is Puranas“he st 
systems of philosophy were some other subjects studied. TTiough the pursuit''oSSto- 
non was usually concentrated in panicular centres, men possessed of the highest Sing wen, 
to live in villages all over the countryside where they took an active part in enlightening eom- 
mon men. Education at all its stages was vitally connected with social life and insiitutions and 
produced abiding and beneficial effects on the people. 

The c h aluk y a period witnessed a phenomenal growth in literature, both in Sanskrit and 
Kannada Among the Sanskrit writers of the period, the foremost is Bilhana, the court poet of 
Vikramaditya VI. Vtkramankadevacharita of Bilhana is a mahakavya, composed in 18 Can¬ 
tos, which purports to narrate the life-story of his patron. Bilhana wrote many other works. 
This is clear from the numerous citations from them which have survived in anthologies. l His 
diction is good, and his fluent and easy style offers a good example of the Vaidarbhi form of 
writing of which Kalidasa was the greatest exponent .’ 11 

• The great jurist Vijnanesvara who lived at the court of Vikramaditya, wrote his famous 
Mitakshara commentary on the Yajnavalkya smriti. Apart from commentary on the text, the 
book is more or less an independent treatise which discusses the rival views of all important 
smriti-writers and reaches conclusions of its own on every topic. Somesvara Ill is the author 
of encyclopaedic work named Manasollasa, also called Abhilashi-tartha-chintamani. 

Under the Chalukyas of Kalyani, Kannada literature reached great perfection of form. The 
three literary gems—Pampa, Ponna and Ranna—contributed to the development of Kannada 
literature in the tenth century. Of the trio, Ranna was the court-poet of Satyasraya while the 


Sastri. K.A.N., The Chalukyas of Kalyani and the Kalachuris of Kalyani in The Early History of the 
Deccan, Parts 1 -V 1 , Edited by G. Yazdani, p. 452. 
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other two belonged to earlier decades. The three works ot Ranna arc Ajitapurana 
Sahasabhimavijaya or popularly known as Gadayuddha and Ranna Kanda, a Kannada IcxU 
con. Two other works of the poet, no longer extant arc Parastiramacharlta and 
Chakresvaracharita. .. 

Nagavarma l was another poet of fame. Me was the author of Chandombudhi, the ocean of 
prosody, the earliest work on the subject in Kannada. Me also wrote Karnataka Kadambari 
which is based on Bana’s celebrated romance in Sanskrit. I he next writer of note was 
Durgasimha, a Brahmana minister under Jayasimha II Jagadekatnalla, who wrote Panchatantra. 

The Virasaiva mystics, especially Basava contributed to the development of Kannada lan¬ 
guage and literature, particularly the prose literature. They brought into existence the vachana 
literature to convey, the high philosophical ideas to the common man in simple language. In 
form, the vachanas are brief disconnected paragraphs. In style they are epigrammatica and 
allusive. They dwell on the vanity of riches, the uncertainty of life, and the spiritual privileges 
of Che Sivabhakl* They are seldom controversial and are still recited by Lmgayatacharyas for 

the instruction of their followers.’ 

THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS 

viceroyalty developed into an independent ing ° ^ of Vengj> T h e eastern Chalukyas 

outlived" th^main^ynasty for many generations and were in fact the makers of Telugu culture 

^Thte^iistory of the dynasty is known ^ oft^the kh^om h'ecameTtone'of 
corrtcnt^n^mo^ly^cau^c^by^hes'uccesston disputes among the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyas 

kingdom and his influence m the yishnuvardhana’s queen was Ayyana-mahadeyi, who 

„ and the Pallava district. This is the earliest reference of Jam,sn, 

builtaJaintempleatVijay iimsc|fwasaBhagavala . 

in the Telugu country. Vtshnuva Jayasim ha I (A.D. 641 -73). Early in his reign n 

Vishnuvardhana was sncceede y B an j occupied Badami. Surprising y. 

f, whomlcd "years(673-81)■ ^ ^^ „Vijayasiddhi.reig^ 

Vishnuvardhana ill’s ^“^d several sons of whom IT. 

for twenty-five years (6 thirteen years (A.a hisyoung er 

half-brother Kokkuli Vikramaditya. After b 
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overthrown by his elder brothe,^Z!~T ----^ 

~ -e was a compio- 

by Kokkuli continucd 10 bold ^h^a 8 , ht“ 

.. ... , i0Ur generations. 

yjshnuvardhana III (a.d. 71 8 - 54 ) 

Vishnuvardhana III enjoyed a 1 0 

paHavakingNandiw'manTanc!™” T"*' W ' lk ^TfamoTfenerafUd 0 "'? fh “ 0ffiwrs 
of a frontier skirmish B*7£££ £ 

Vijayaditya (A.D. 754-72) S ‘ ab " i,y ° f,he Ve "* k Mom. 

The successor of Vishnuvardhana III 

reig „ witnessed a great political revolution in the S' Vijay u adit >' a »ho ruled for 18 years His 
Badam, was overthrown by the Rashtrakuta" and L Z ^ ^ imperial Chalukya bouse of 
the eastern Chalukyas. The Rashtrakuta king Krishna i ^ beg3n 3 protracted struggle against 
his son the crown prmce Govinda II who rectivedth"iw"! eXpeditio " a 8 ai ™ Vengi under 
there was no actual clash of arms and it did nnH„ a? b ° noflherulcrofv engi. Though 
Rashtrakuta invasion presaged ‘a shadow cast bv cnm° dlmmwion ° r Ve " 8 ' territory, the 
Chalukyas.’ y m,n g events on the fortunes of the eastern 

Vishnuvardhana IV (a.d. 772-808) 

thi t5*S r^ S lSly 1 n^s rekn^rbecamr^T ^ * '°" g ^ of 

Rashtrakutas between Govinda II and his younger brother Dhruvanhe latter eme^^ victori¬ 
ous made short work of Vishnuvardhana who was forced to make peace with Dhmva by ^ing 
his daughter Silamahadevi in marriage to him. This marks the beginning of the subordinate 
relationship of Vengi to the Rashtrakutas. 


Vijayaditya II (A.D. 808-47) 

Vishnuvardhana IV had several sons and was succeeded by Vijayaditya II. He was one of 
the most powerful rulers of the family and enjoyed a long reign of forty years. Early in his 
reign he had to face the opposition of his half-brother Bhima Saluki who with the assistance of 
the Rashtrakuta Govinda III and his allies managed to rule over parts of Vengi kingdom for 
about twelve years. But even during this period of eclipse, Vijayaditya kept up a constant 
struggle against his enemies and fortuitous circumstances like the death of Rashtrakuta Govinda 
HI (A.D. 814) and the accession of his minor son Amoghavarsha, helped the Chalukya king in 
overthrowing Bhima Saluki and harrying considerable parts of the Rashtrakuta country. Peace 
was at last brought about and cemented by the marriage of Vijayaditya’s son Kali Vishnuvardhana 
^ a Rashtrakuta princess of the Gujarat branch. But Kali Vishnuvardhana reigned for only 
about a year and a half after his father’s death and was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya III 
whose mother was the Rashtrakuta princess Silamahadevi. 


v ‘jayaditya III Gunaga (A.D. 848-92) 
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in the south, a race ofsturdy warriors, who inhabited the present Nellore district. Though they 
had been brought within the pale of the eastern Chalukya territory before the access,on of 
Gunaga Vijayaditya, their power of resistance was not crippled. 1 he expedition uni er general 
Pandaranga was entirely successful resulting in the permanent annexation of the south-eastern 
Telugu country which had previously been a fief of the Pallavas. Pa ^ a ™8 | a J as ■"» 
nor of the conquered territory with his headquarters at Kandukur m ^ to d«n*UrtKk 
is said to have been made as famous as Vijayawada, the eastern Chalukya capital. Pandaranga 
also defeated a chief called Rahana whose identity is not yet establis e . 

Vidayaditya 111 then got himself involved in a war with his cousin, the Rashtrakuta 
Amoghavarsha 1. Though the circumstances leading to the war are not known, ^Uemams 
that Vijayaditya was the aggressor. He laid waste Stambhapun, the ™)dern Cu in th 

Kumool district, which was then included in the Rashtrakuta domim . ... P 

and Vijayaditya was decisively defeated in a sanguinary battle at Vingavalli (a village near 

Cumbum) and was forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of Amoghavarsha.fTheTath^kT 
dered valuable assistance to Amoghavarsha 1 in suppressing the re e lon ° . u a 

feudatories like the western Gangas and Nolamba Pallavas. After the death of Amoghava sha 
in 880, Vijayaditya threw off the Rashtrakuta yoke after inflicting defeat on Krishna II and his 
ally and brother-in-law Sankila, the Chedi ruler of Dahala. Not satisfied with this he sent an 
expedition under his general Pandaranga against Dahala, the Chedi country, n is way e 
received the submission of the kings of Kalinga and Kosala, entered the Chedi countiy, devas¬ 
tated Dahala, again defeated Krishna and Sankila and proclaimed himself the lord paramount 
of the entire Dakshinapatha. Krishna II met him in person and accepted his vassalage. 

Vijayaditya was the greatest monarch of the eastern Chalukya dynasty during whose reign 
the kingdom extended from Mahendragiri in the north to the Pulicat lake in the south. The 
Dahala campaign was the most brilliant achievement of his career in the course of which he 
inflicted defeat after defeat’ on his enemies and reduced the mightiest monarch of the Deccan 
to abject submission. After a long reign of 44 years Vijayaditya died in A.D. 892. As he had no 
son, he was succeeded by his predeceased brother Vikramaditya’s son Bhima, known as 
Chalukya Bhima I. 


Bhima I (A.D. 862-922) 

The succession of Chalukya Bhima I was disputed by his uncle Yuddhamalla who with the 
help of the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna II, still smarting under the humiliation of his recent 
reverses, seized Vengi even before Bhima could celebrate his coronation. Bhima was cap¬ 
tured, though he managed to escape after a short time. The Chalukya nobles and Kusumayudha 
I, an ally and feudatory of Bhima I, rallied round the latter and succeeded in restoring the 
kingdom to its lawful master after defeating Krishna II. Bhima I celebrated his coronation 
ceremony on April 14, 892 and assumed the official name of Vishnuvardhana. Undaunted by 
his reverse, Krishna II made another attempt to reconquer Vengi and even reached the out¬ 
skirts of the capital. But in the battle at Peruvangaru (Ellore taluk, West Godavari district), 
Bhima’s son, Iritmartiganda scattered the Rashtrakuta forces and saved Vengi from foreign 
domination though he himself lost his life in the battle. He was a devotee of Shiva and built the 
temples of Chalukya Bhimavaram and Draksharamam in the east Godavari district. He died in 
A.D. 922 and was succeeded by Vijayaditya IV, the eldest of his surviving sons. 


Vijayaditya IV 

Vijayaditya IV’s reign was uneventful as he ruled only for a brief period of six months. He 
led an expedition against Kalinga and lost his life in the hard fought battle at Viraja. It' s 
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ble that 7 e ?vhclmed Vijayaditya IV was due to the revolt of his 

x/.kram t> su ted in the defection of his forces from the battlefield. “The 


pr ° b herVik ramadit> ' 
itn^ 


bf° tn f viiayaditva IV marks the bcoinnino V j um mu oamenem< ' nc 

^ a, 'V°iihvar. Kings followed one P °™1 


, n d o t clV1 '’e ar c Venoi nn«^ C an ° thcr in a rapid and bewildering series. Within the short 

pan of f" dt herVe s^nT tUm Undcr the of no fewer than six monarchs, none 

ff>vhom bad either the strength or the ability to dominate and control the government • '2 

AI „n lfl *(^ 922 - 29) .. 

A ner ^ u^i!Js natemahmdn v£k' s SOn Amma 1 ascc nded the throne. But the succession 
\vas d' s P u e , . , • | . ^ 1 ramaditya II who obtained help from Amma’s feudatories 
gndtbcRa-* 1 ra • u t Amma I faced the situation boldly and with the assis¬ 
tance °f a e " ers succe^fully overcame the difficulties and established himself 

Uly on the throne. 

sho rt Reigns (A.D. 929-30) 

Amma I "'as succeeded by his young son Vijayaditya V. A mere lad at his accession, he was 
thoroughly unfit to rule in that turbulent period. Within a fortnight of his accession, Vijayaditya 
V was overthrown by Tala I, son of Yuddhamalla I, with the assistance of the Rashtrakutas. 
The new king Tala I after enjoying the regalia for a month, however, was put.to death by the 
eV er*ambitious Vikramaditya II who had been aspiring for the throne during the past eight 
years. Vikramaditya’s rule lasted for eleven months (929-30). He was assassinated by Bhima 
|I one of the sons of Amma I and a brother of Vijayaditya V. But after a rule of eight months 
(930), Bhima II was killed in turn by Yuddhamalla II, son of Tala I and a protege of the 
Rashtrakuta king Govinda IV. 

Yuddhamalla II (A.D. 930-35) 

a, the success of Yuddhamalla II was due in no small measure to the Rashtrakutas, the 
M e?b“l Powerful in .he kingdom relegating the king .0 the background. The country 
“cw no pTace and was riven by the struggles among the princes for the possess,on of the 

throne. 

Chalukya Bhima II (A.D. 935-46) . „ Rajamartanda , a son of 

Out of this anarchy and turmoil cm ' r ^ d A C d h aslR revolution in the Rashtrakuta king- 
Vijayaditya IV and a half-brother of.Amma'• ^ .avarsha II was enthroned considerably 
don, in which Govinda IV was deposed^ A S^h.l'»dhis^u»m«»^ 
helped Bhima IIin nothing definite is known about. he events of hts 

ries. Though Bhima II ruled fo 
reign. 

Amma " Hed by his younger son Amma 

Chalukya Bhima II was succ ^ A X ma n was ousted from ® m Badap a and Tala 
Danamava Soon after his aocesstom Amm ^ Rashtraku .a Krtshn 
II, sons ofYuddhamalla 11. wtth active su p P 
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II ruled the kingdom for a while, though the duration of their rule cannot be ascertained pre- 
cisely. Tala’s rule came to an abrupt end by the return of Amma II from exile, for his return was 
facilitated by the support of the nobles. Though Amma II regained possession of his kingdom 
in A.D. 955, he soon became involved in another war with the Rashtrakutas and was compelled 
to take refuge in Kalinga. Danamava was enthroned as the ruler of Vengi and continued to rule 
under the tutelage of the Rashtrakuta Krishna II. Soon after the departure of the Rashtrakuta 
army, Amma ll returned from exile, occupied the throne and ruled it till A.D. 970 when he died 
fighting against his elder brother Danarnava. 


Danarnava (A.D. 970-73) 

Danamava’s second reign lasted for only three years during which period he came into 
conflict with the Telugu Choda chief, Jata Choda Bhima of Pedakallu (in t e mo em umool 
district). Choda Bhima was the brother-in-law (wife’s brother) of Amma a ^ en 8® e 
latter’s death by killing Danamava in battle and assuming the orV 0 f t h e ea stem 
Chalukyas. The death of Danamava forms an important watershed in t 
Chalukyas as it witnessed the exit of the latter and the emergence of the alien Telugu Choda 

family on the Chalukya throne. 

Jata Choda Bhima (A.D. 972-1000) , , 

Jata Choda Bhima’s reign of 27_years is of AngTS 

Mahendragiri to Conjeeveram and from e y xhe r^oia king Rajaraja I espoused the 
encounter with the Cholas proved to be d.sastro ts Chola kmg. £ ^ 

cause of the sons of Danarnava-Sak—n 1 »d ^"^ onnot to ^,,, wa ned 

Saktivarman l on the Chalukya throne, u ^ entered Vengi and captured Kanchi 

easily. Soon afterthe withdrawal ofthe Otolaa ^™ daimanda|am . Bul Rajaraja took swift 

in A D. 1001-2 aft ^.iTjatrc3a Bhima tro m Kanchi. advanced as far north as Kalinga and 

Slain Bhima filly established Saktivamtan I on the throne of Vengt. 

Saktivarman I (a.d. 1000-1011) wjth the hclp 0 f Rajaraja the Great 

The accession of Saktivamtan 11>*« *^ p , ungcd lh e countty into inter* 
B reatly altered the political complex! kingdom and became on appendix o 

Se dynastic wars. Vengi ceased - t0 the powc r of the R ? h.r*« 

a-issaai' 
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me rule of Saktivarman I which lasted for a period of twelve years, saw the invasion of 
: by the western Chalukya Satyasraya. But he was compelled to withdraw his armv fro 
£5 when Rajcndra Chola , invaded Kamatak. As he .Jno ma,e Us“ “ 
ceeded by his younger brother Vimaladitya. an was 


^he most important event of his reign was his marriage with Kundavai, the daughter of the 
e reat Chola emperor Rajaraja the Great, by whom he had a son named Rajaraja. Thus began 
the process of Chola-Chalukya matrimonial alliance which ultimately ended in the merger of 
two dynasties un er Kulottunga. Vimaladitya had another queen named Melama, who was 
probably a daughter of Jata Choda Bhima and their son was Vijayaditya VII. Vimaladitya had 
predilections towards Jainism and his religious preceptor was a Jaina monk named Trikalayogi 
5 jddhantadeva. His reign came to an end in a.d. 1018 when Vijayaditya seized power with the 
help J*y asimha ^ Jagadekamalla, king of Kalyani by superseding Rajaraja. The Chola 
e piper° r Rajendra Chola came to the rescue of his nephew Rajaraja and after various encoun¬ 
ters with Vijayaditya and his allies enthroned his nephew as the ruler of Vengi on August 16, 
1022. 


Rajaraja Narendra (1022-61) 

Rajaraja’s long reign was a period of continuous political unrest, accentuated by the un¬ 
ceasing efforts of his half-brother Vijayaditya to regain the throne. In June 1031 Vijayaditya 
staged a military coup probably with the assistance of the western Chalukyas. His reign, how¬ 
ever, was brief, for Rajaraja Narendra recovered his kingdom before 1035, but lost it again 
after about eight years, when western Chalukya Somesvara 1 restored Vijayaditya VII. This 
renewed the conflict between the Cholas and the Chalukyas and Rajaraja in despair sought the 
assistance of Chola Rajadhiraja I. Unable to obtain any help from the Chola king, Rajaraja 
returned to Vengi and reconciled himself to Chalukya overlordship. It is curious that Rajadhiraja 
became suddenly disinterested in the affairs of Vengi and allowed that country to fall an easy 
prey to the erstwhile enemy of his family. Rajaraja married his cousin Ammangai, the daughter 
of his maternal uncle Rajendra Chola l and had by her a son, Rajendra. 

Durine the long period of his reign Rajaraja had to pass through a series of misfortunes. 

losfortheHndependence. Rajaraja Narendra died in A.D. .06! and the throne was seized by 
Vijayaditya VII. 

J 

Saktivarman II of his son Saktivarman II who died only after a 

Vijayaditya abdicated the throne in w hile resisting the Chola invasion, 

rule of one year. He probably lost his life in a.d. 

Vijayaditya VII marine of contention of the neighbouring 

Wring UK ful< of ° winE 10 lt f ChXvito*"." 

(A.D. 1063-1070) came to his rescue 
Chalukyas and the Paramaras. 
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Vijayaditya remained as the ruler of Vengi so long as Virarajendra occupied the Chola 
throne. But after the death of Virarajendra in 1070, a civil war engulfed the Chola country 
which ended with the accession of Rajendra Chola II alias Kulottunga I, nephew of Vijayaditya, 
After consolidating his position in the Chola country, Kulottunga I succeeded in capturing 
Vengi, whereupon Vijayaditya took shelter with Rajaraja Devendravarman, the king of Kalinga. 
A Chola feudatory as he was, the Kalinga king sought to assert his independence. Taking 
advantage of Kulottunga’s imbroglio with the Chalukya Vikrama itya, Rajaraja 
Devendravarman invaded Vengi with the object of restoring Vijayaditya VI to t e throne. 
Instead of entangling himself in a war with Kalinga, Kulottunga made a ip omatic move and 
concluded a treaty of peace. Vijayaditya was allowed to rule Vengi during t e remaining years 
of his life and Rajaraja Devendravarman was married to Rajasundan, Kulottunga s daughter. 

Vijayaditya was not destined to rule his kingdom for a long period. He lost his throne again 
when Vengi was overrun by Yashkamadeva, the Chedi king of Dahala in • irni ar y> the 
Kalinga king, Rajaraja Devendravarman, who had been instrumental in Vijaya itya s restora¬ 
tion, for some inexplicable reasons, attacked Vengi. As a consequence of these invasions, 
Vijayaditya lost his kingdom and had to spend the remaining years of his life in the western 
Chalukya court. He died in 1075 and with his death, the eastern Chalukya dynasty came to an 
end and became completely absorbed in the Chola empire, Kulottunga governing is paternal 

kingdom through viceroys. 


Government and Social Conditions 

The state of government and society under the eastern Chalukyas was more or less a rep¬ 
lica of that of Badami with certain features of its own developed as a result of its intimate 
contact with the Cholas and Rashtrakutas. 

The king was at the head of the administration and was assisted by 18 officers ( tirthas ), 
such as minister (mantri), chaplain ( purohita ), commander (senapati), heir-apparent (Yuvaraja), 
door-keeper (dauvarika), chief {pradhana), head of department ( adhyaksha ), and so on. The 
use of the expression niyogadhikrta (superintendent of the niyogas ) in the inscriptions may 
indicate the existence of the complex organisation of the palace staff into 72 niyogas . 

The Vishaya and Kottam were administrative subdivisions. There are references to 
naiyogika-vallabas, a very general term containing no indication of their duties, as well as to 
the grameyakas, the residents of the village. The manneyas were another class of officials who 
held assignments of land or revenue in different villages. In fact there was no settled adminis¬ 
tration worthy of the name in the kingdom owing to civil war and harassing foreign invasions 
which divided the territory into a number of small principalities held by collateral branches o 
the Chalukyas themselves like the houses of Elamanchili, Pithapuram and Mudugonda. 

The villages, not very much affected by the political turmoils, carried on their local affairs 
in the traditional manner. The references to grameyakas and rashlrakutapramukhas show 
the people lived under the guidance of their natural leaders, who happened to be men of mg 
rity. Even in these troubled times, the central government kept itself in touch with the i& 
as we come across an instance of the king Saktivarman I removing a gramam or 
treasonable conduct and appointing another in his place. 
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pe°P e . ' 

n eS ides the four-fold divisions of the cist 

“ ■ - 

^ i, 0 r military ofTiccrs and attained I' S CUmcs > they entered inm d WCre gCnerally 

<lly- the vocation * £"*<**•«* 

* were a flourishing community who 0rthetrad 'ngclasIoftiilT , Ksh lyas 

foundations- They were organised Jo a T* to ^ 

iad their own guild; 4 " 

Ganga. ^ Chela viceroy of Vengi, in A . D iqjT™ Social privil 'Ses from Raara^Ch™"' 
bulk of the population as the successful adventulu?™ 5 ' PTOvided » tempting fl d for the 
chieftatn over a small temtory. ,turer had every chance of setting himself up as a 

Religion 

In the sphere of religion, Buddhism had I • 

(Amaravati)hadinfactcometobeworshinnJ° St US h ° ld and the Buddha of Amararam, 

aus of Buddhism like Bhimapura, Dakaremi P^akotou 3 ™ !I n" ° f Vishnu - famous cen- 

came Htndu shnnes which attained g reat celebriw rt Y D t*harama subsequently be- 
the shnnes of Mahasena at Chebrolu, Humtas t T" gt * at “ ntrcs of P n ffimiige were • 

Vijayawada. Saivism was more popular than Vaishlv^" *1. B , Wap '' ra a " d Mallesvara at 
was more than those of Vishnu. m and the number of S'hiva temples 

Jainism, unlike Buddhism, continued „„ 

religion enjoyed the patronage of Amma II Raiam^hend S ° m t fr ° m the people - This 

line, with the possible exception of Vimaladitya, 

Monasteries played an important part in the promotion of education in the country The 

Sl,TS;2,T dl attaChe , d '°, ,he ,emples 0f Shi ™ a " d MahaaeuaS,™ 
ijayaditya and Yuddhamalla I respectively, played conspicuous roles in this respect. 

Literature 

Though the rise of Telugu literature cannot be traced with any certainty, Telugu verse 
makes its first appearance in the inscriptions of the time of Gunaga Vijayaditya III in the latter 
half of the ninth century. Rajaraja Narendra was the patron of Nannaya Bhatta, whose 
Mahabhdrata is the earliest extant work of Telugu literature. Nannaya was not the first poet in 
the Telugu language, but unfortunately no work of the pre-Nannaya period has survived. 

Nannaya’s Telugu version of the Great Epic is universally regarded as a masterpiece of litera- 
torc. “It has set the norm for epic poetry in Telugu, graceful and dignified in its diction, the 
P°em has a charm rarely met with elsewhere in Telugu literature. As a model of sweet, melli- 
fluous, an( j elegant verse, it remains unrivalled.” 14 Next to Sanskrit, Rannada occupied a 
Pfestigiuos position in the literary world and three great poets, Ponna, Pampa and Nagavarma 
s hed lustre on the development of that language. 

*1' Yazdani, G, The Early History of the Deccan, Part VII-XI, The Eastern Chalukyas by Nilakanta 
Sastri and Venkataramanayya, p. 501. 

A| H.A. C .-24- ~ 
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CHALUKYAS OF VEMULAVADA 

The history of this branch of the Chalukyas is known mainly from three inscriptions and from 
reference to it in the Kannada poet Pampa’s Bharata. They ruled a considerable area as the 
feudatories of the Rashtrakutas and Vemulavada in the Karimnagar district of Hyderabad, was 
the capital of the dynasty. 

The genealogy of this branch of the Chalukyas begins with Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla l, the 
youngest of the sons of Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman of Lata. Finding little opportunity to 
give expression to his latent energy in his home country, Yuddhamalla I took service under the 
rising Rashtrakuta prince Dantidurga and assisted the latter in his early wars including the 
capture of Chitor and the Sapadalaksha (Sambhar in eastern Rajasthan) country. Yuddhamalla 
was rewarded for his services with the grant of the fief in Bodhan (Podana) in the Nizamabad 
district of Hyderabad and this territory became the base for the territorial expansion of the 
dynasty. 

The son of Yuddhamalla I was Arikesari I. In addition to being a good warrior, Arikesari I 
was adept in various branches of knowledge such as grammar, law, elephant lore, logic, ar¬ 
chery and medicine. On behalf of his suzerain Dhruva Rashtrakuta (A.D. 780-93), Arikesari 
seized Vengi and Trikalinga. It may be assumed that parts of Telengana was included within 
the Rashtrakuta empire and the newly conquered territory was placed under the rule of Arikesari 
and his successors. Itis quite probable that from this time Vemulavada became the seat of their 
power. 

A veil of obscurity wraps up the history of the dynasty after Arikesari I covering nearly a 
century. The kings in chronological order were Narasimha I Rajaditya, Yuddhamalla II, Baddega 
I and Yuddhamalla III. Of Baddega we learn from Pampa that he was a warrior king who was 
victorious in many battles and fought against the Chalukya Bhima I and took him captive. But 
this was only an episode in the protracted struggle between the Rashtrakutas and the eastern 
Chalukyas. 

The next ruler of any importance was Narasimha II, the son of Yuddhamalla III, of whom 
much is known from Vemulavada inscription and from Pampa’s poem. Pampa gives a full 
account of his achievements as he was the father of his patron Arikesari II. Narasimha II is 
credited with the conquest of the Malavas and Gurjaras. He took an active part in the cam¬ 
paign of the Rashtrakuta Krishna II against the Lata country and that of his successor Indra III 
against Mahipala I, the celebrated Gurjara ruler which resulted in the latter’s temporary exile 
(A.D. 916). Narasimha’s queen was Jakavve, a sister of Indra III and mother of Arikesari II, the 

patron of Pampa. 

Arikesari II played a conspicuous role in the political spectrum by offering shelter to 
Chalukya Bijja (Vijayaditya) and thereby incurred the displeasure of the Rashtrakuta Govinda 
1^(930-34) He then fought against Govinda himself and defeated him. The son of Arikesari 
II was Baddega II, whose son Arikesari III calls himself the vassal of Krishna III. No political 
events concerning their rule are known to us'with the exception of a grant by Arikesari 
966 A.D. to a Jain temple erected by his father in Vemulavada and knoW " . 
Subhadhamajinalaya The grant was received by the celebrated Jaina divine Somadeve- - 
author of Yasodharacharita, Syadvadopanishad and other works including a treatise on ^ 
Nltivakyamrta. Thus the court of the Chalukyas of Vemulavada was graced by Pamp 
Somadeva, two of the greatest names in ancient Indian literature. 
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YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 

* Va^f Scro 0 Kn V shna S m n<le<l , '"’T ' he of Yadu - !o »hich belonged the legend- 
Ln« l ' ab .. Dvaraka in Kath* a s ^ am> ,lla t their ancestors first lived at Mathura and 
l e n n-iS£ a,aw - Jhough there is nothing improbable in the Yadava 

inl iiiig ratl °” family of Kam- 1^°’ " '* usuad f helieved that like the Hoysalas they 
,ere 811 n '®.. 0 fthe Deccan anrt 3 r , or P od, '“' reasons, they appear to have migrated to 
J aorthem f " a " d «W there.'* In their epigraphies! records as well as in 

S 8 ^ HkC ,KC Ch ”'“ k ^ "U. and Kakatiyas, the 

early H i5,ory 

The first member of the family was Dridhaprahara. Taking advantage of the unsettled po¬ 
litical condition in the Deccan owing to the eficte rule of the Rashtrakuta emperor Am'oghavaisha 
pndhapraliara came into limelight. He founded the city of Chandradityapura, the modem 
Chandof (W kilometres north-east of Nasik) and made it his headquarters. It was, however, 
ceiinachandra I (c. A.D. 835-60) the son of Dridhaprahara, who first secured feudatoiy status 
for his family from the Rashtrakutas by helping the latter in their wars against the Pratiharas. 
■pfie importance of this chief can be assessed when the territory ruled by the Yadavas came to 
po loiown as Seuna-desa down to the thirteenth century. He founded a new city Seunapura, 
modem Sinnar in *he Nasik’district, and madHt his capital. 

The next three rulers of the family—Dadhiyappa, Bhillama I and Rajiga—who ruled from 
a .D, 960-35 are mere non-entities. Then came Vandugi or Baddiga I ( c . a.d. 935-70) who 
secured special status for the family by marrying the Rashtrakuta princess Vohiyawa, daughter 
of Krishna Ill’s younger brother Dhorappa. During the reign of the next ruler Bhillama II 
(c A D. 970-1005), the Rashtrakuta empire was overthrown by the western Chalukyas. It was, 
therefore, not unnatural to find Bhillama II, the son and successor of Dhadiyasa, transferring 
his allegiance to the Chalukyas, though he himself had married a Rashtrakuta princess. By 
taking an active part in the Chalukyan war against the Paramaras which eventually brought 
about the defeat and death of king Munja, Bhillama II secured from his new overlord the 
Chalukyas, the Ahmadnagar district. He celebrated his success by erecting at Sangamner a 
temple to Shiva bearing the title of Vijayabhamesvara. 

No details concerning the reign of the next ruler, Vesugi (c. a.d. 1005-10) are known to us. 
He was succeeded by Bhillama III (a.d 1010-55), who raised the prestige of the Yadava family 
by marrying Avalladevi, a daughter ofhis feudal overlord, '^h W 
Daring the reign of the next two rulers, Vesugi (c. A D 1055-1068) and Bh. ama IV, lyhtc 

lasted for a decade, the fortunes of the family suffered. 

1080) son of B hi"ama lV, restored the fe|len ortur^M o^^^d^ory He improved 

^pTo^ 

torn of Kalyani. He also toned up the administrative organisation and h,s mmistty consisted 
Se ven officers. 


v ersity. 
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- ons in succession of whom the y 0Un > 

Scunachandra 11 was followed by his two s ^ ^ sim ha r aja was succeeded bn.\ 
Simharaja or Singhana I ruled from A ft l ^ aga j n st t he Kalachuri Bik^X; 
(c. A.D. 1145-55) who sided with his feuda flf anar chy followed after A mara SJ 

had two sons, Am.aragangeya and Kama.' P op of Kama, succeeded in rc JfV 
who died after a short reign. Eventually Bhi llama ^ 

Yadava throne from this quagmire in about 

BhillamaV(e.A.D. 1173-92) IIV , , he political condition of the De ccan , 

When Bhillama ascended the throllc ’ a i rea dy on the road to decline beingsn^S, 
state of flux. The great Chalukyan powe Kke the Yadavas and the Hoy sa wS 

by the Kalachuris. The feudatories o J (he C halukyas and asserted their i„n 

rally took advantage of the waning i ( ower | n the Deccan, Bhillama V ori 7 eri ' 

dence. In his bid to make ihe Yadavas ie p< d twe | ve thousand cavalry 

a formidable annyofmore than two lakhs of infantry a * 

Having decided first to Ibring underr Ms * K °" ft ^"ompiishing his obje^hjS 
began his career by invading Malwia and Gujtm. HetfcjJ? 




me raramara „„u . ~ Marwal , But Kelhana, the Chahamana jZ*" 

the Gurjara country and advanced as tar as m H f , _ a * ln gof 

Naddula, the modem Nadol in the Jodhpur state baffled all the attempts of the Yadavas to 
proceed further. Discomfited by Kelhana, Bhillama returned to his own kingdom. The hyp er> 
bolic statement in the Mutugi inscription of Bhillama’s victories over the kings of Anga, 
Nepala and Panchala seems to be an empty boast without any basis. 

While Bhillama was engaged in the north, momentous changes had taken place in the 
Kamatak. The Kalachuri power was overthrown by the Chalukya ruler Somesvara IV in 11 
Somesvara, however, failed to consolidate his power and his empire was invaded almost si. 
multaneously from the north by Bhillama and from the south by the Hoysala ruler Ballala 
Soon after the defeat of Somesvara IV by Ballala and the fall of Kalyani, the imperial capital 
the Yadava ruler challenged the supremacy of the Hoysalas. At first Bhillama swept ofFevery- 
thing before him, capturing Kalyani in 1187 and pursuing the retreating Hoysala forces as far 
as the Hassan district in Mysore State. 

Ballala was not a person to lose courage in the hour of distress. By June 1189 he succeeded 
in establishing his superiority over the southern part of the Chalukya empire, such as Banavasi 
and Nolambavadi and proceeded towards Bijapur and Dharwar as a prelude to the capture of 
Kalyani. In June 1191, the two rival claimants for the sovereignty of the Deccan met each 
other at Soratur in the neighbourhood of Dharwar. This time the Yadavas suffered a crushing 
defeat, their general Jaitrapala was killed and the retreat became a complete rout. The Yadavas 

Bel rvVTmTh '7 Eramb r (Ye " Urga in ,he *»). Kurrugod (near 

“ te totariKn e3St ? f ' Hangal a " d driven across the Krishna 
shik and S™ 0 7 7 S 8 eady an agein 8 man and he failed to recover from ibis 

was annexed by the HoyTall king Baftala inj£ b ^ n } he Kr ‘ Shna and theTungabh * 

pire which endured for about a centuiy Like mos^, Cd*"* 7 foundalion of the Yadava 
man and a man of vision. To hir^on-dT r0U , nderS ' of '‘">Pire, he was a soldier, stales- 

ordinary position to the s"a.usofamH„ 0 g n d e y d „i Crcdit ° f ' tl,; SCU " a fami ' y ^ 
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Jfl itugi (c. A.0.11 92 -1200) __ 

Bhi |Iama was succeeded by his son , v . 

nephe'Vi ******* was taken prisoner Run monarch Rudra was killed and h 
who also died fighting agains, the vj Rudra was succeeded by his b,t, u J 

; dmin i s ,enng it from Devagiri, Mitn^It^f^ ° f ™“"g -^ka^^ ""d 
tobis father s throne m .198, who ° fM "- 

Like his father, Jaitugi also f 0Ue ht • h S ,0rc1, 

defea ,ed the nilersof Malava, Lata andGurJarakinos^T^ ‘° ‘ he "° rth oflhe Na ™<fa. He 
0 f Jattugh who had been responsible for the uc es 'nf n T": the chief "^and genera 
fiefofTardavadt. Jaitugt was not merely a soldi, K . f ' Kakaliya ki "S d om, was given the 
aSon of Bhaskaracharya, the famous astronomer lll 0 “ P f ? ° f leami "8' Ukshmidham, 
onwards his son Stmhana was associated with his’flT h ' S ?' ef court 'P° et - From a.d. 1200 

" father ln lhe administration as Wafa 

Simhana (c. A.D. 1200-47) 

Simhana, who succeeded his father in ,u * 
family determined to make the Yadava empire aslxtenshv' "l m ° St powerful ruler of the 
proved a great obstacle to the further expansion ofthe Yatovalttald^'ukyas..Asthe Hoysalas 
personally launched an extensive campaign against themBv \i st, ' S °“ th ’ Simha " a 
ofthe Anantpur, Bellary, Chitaldurg and Shim™, di,, By , 2 , 5 ’ he ovemm the greater part 


Elated by his signal successes in the south, Simhana turned his arms against his hereditary 
enemies in the north the Paramaras of Malava and the Chalukyas of Gujarat. He defeated 
and killed the Paramara king Arjunavarman before a.d. 1217 and threatened the kingdom of 
Lata which was saved by the timely intervention ofthe Chalukya Lavanaprasada. But in 1220 
Simhana launched a well-organised expedition under the able leadership of his Brahman gen¬ 
eral, Kholesvara, against Lata, which was then ruled by the Chahamana ruler, Simha. As Simha 
did not get any assistance either from the Paramaras or from the Chalukyas, Kholesvara se¬ 
cured an easy victory. Simha was killed and so also was his brother Sindhuraja; the latter’s son 
Sangramasimha or Sankha was taken prisoner and Broach was captured. Sangramasimha was, 
however, released and allowed to rule at Broach as the feudatory ofthe Yadavas. This second 
expedition came to a close about 1223. 


Sometimes in 1229 a confederacy was organised by Sangramasimha along with his over- 
lord Simhana and the Paramara Devapala, king of Malwa, the objective being to attack the 
tottering kingdom of Gujarat. The advance of the allied invading force and the resultant con- 
frsion in Gujarat has been graphically described in the Kirtikaumudi. But eventually the 
c halukya Lavanaprasada retrieved the situation by a clever stratagem. A forged letter pur¬ 
ged to have been written by Devapala to Sangramasimha fell into the hands of Simhana 
w h° began to doubt the fidelity of his allies. The confederacy was dissolved and Simhana 
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withdrew his forces after concluding a treaty with Lavanaprasada in 1231 which provj^ 
mutual non-aggression and assistance. 


In 1239 Simhana made another effort to conquer Gujarat, then ruled by Lavanap rasad , 
grandson Visaladeva. The expedition was sent under the leadersh ip of Rama the youthf U | * 
energetic son of Kholesvara, who tried to emulate the example of his father. In the sang U j n ^ 
battle that took place on the bank of the Narmada, Rama lost h.s life after showing unexam’^ 
valour and the Yadava forces withdrew. The long drawn struggle between the Yadavas and tk 
Gurjaras instead of benefitting either party, facilitated the advance of the Muslims who h a(j 
overthrown the Gahadavalas and had occupied more than ha o awa - ^ ,n eec ^ a Pityti )at 
instead of making common cause with the Gurjaras and the Paramaras, Simhana was contj % 

ally trying‘to stab them on the back.’ 


Some time between 1228 and 1238 Simhana subdued a small Ratta principality in the Bel. 
gaum district of Maharashtra and entrusted its administration to ic ana, its conqueror, 
was subsequently raised to the status of a feudatory ruler. T e a ava empire reached the 
zenith of its glory and power in the reign of Simhana. Neither the oysa as nor t e Kakatiy^ 
neither the Paramaras nor the Chalukyas dared to challenge his supremacy in the De CCan ’ 
Each of these powers was attacked in turn by Simharfa and each was defeated. The Hoysalas 
had to surrender the ceded districts, Bombay, the Kamatak and the northern parts of Mysore 
state. The Chalukyas had to relinquish Lata or southern Gujarat and for a considerable period 
the Narmada became the northern boundary of the empire.” 16 


Simhana was not merely a warrior, but was also a patron of music and literature. The 
Sangitaratnakara of Sarangadeva, an important work on music, was written in his court, 
Anantadeva and Changadeva were the two famous astronomers who lived at the court of 
Simhana. Owing to the liberal royal patronage, Changadeva could establish an astronomical 
college at Patana in Khandesh in memory of his illustrious grandfather, Bhaskaracharya. 
Anantadeva wrote a commentary on Brahmagupta’s Brahmasphuta-siddhanta and 
Varahamihira’s Brihajjataka. Simhana-died in 1247 and as his son Jaitugi predeceased him, he 
was succeeded by his grandson, Krishna. 


Krishna (A.D. 1247-61) 

After his accession, Krishna decided to launch an expedition to the north. Circumstances 
were indeed propitious as the Paramara power suffered a serious blow by the loss of Bhilsa 
and U[jain which were captured by Iltutmish in 1235. He invaded Malwa, defeated the Paramara 
king Jaitugideva, but this was not followed by any annexation of territory .He also entered into 
frontier skirmishes with Vaghela Vishaladeva of Gujarat in which neither side gained any 
positive advantage. Before 1253, Krishna defeated the Pandyas in order to pre-empt them 
from overrunning the Kakatiya kingdom and violating the Yadava territory. He also sent his 
general Chamunda against Somesvara, the Hoysala king who humbled the latter. Krishna also 
occupied for a while Tripuri, the capital of the old Haihaya kingdom. 

Krishna had many able ministers and generals to help him in carrying out his administra¬ 
tive duties. General Bichana, his elder brother Mallisetti, the latter’s son Chamundara)'* 
Lakshmideva, a Gujarat Brahman, and his Son Jalhana helped Krishna to consolidate his po' ver ' 
Jalhana was not only the commander of the elephant phalanx, but also the author of an 3^°' 


16 G ’ Early Hist0ry of the Deccan ' Parts VII-XI; Altekar, A.S., The Yadavas o/Se»*>** 
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|o8> - ° f Krishna’s COnta,ning se,ections from celebrated Sanskrit poets. 

P uring nt ary upon Sankarachar^’ °if ? ^ 8 commentar y on the Bhamati, which itself is a 
c 0 'T s 0 n named Ramachandra the ^" lasu "" M ' Jsl V« was also composed. Though Krishna 
h» d a ’ Chc fonner was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. 

^ flha deva (A.D. 1261-71) 

mesvara lost his life Z aW^Unf a8a ' nSt th ® Si,aharas of north Kon kan whose ruler 
Ration of north Konkan pe^nanenHv 8 ^ Mahadeva ; But it did not result in the 
3 1266 - He fought a successful war aeah’ Z a ^, ara j adb ' ra j a Jaitugideva was ruling Konkan 
1 v oman. Having been freed from hk r * . 8t ’ ya Rudramfc)a but s P ar ed her life as she was 
Mahadeva made a futile attempt m brine the H ln,tm i en |^ in the K ° nkan and Andhra ™ 

0 f the Yadavas. The defeat of Mahadeva e mh^ 3 ^ a ^ n S> Nar a s|m han under the domination 
however, was suppressed. Because of hi<! n ° 6ned tke ^ adambas t0 rise in revolt which 
Mahadeva desisted from invading Malwaand Gujara ” 5 Wi ' h mi ' i,ary ° perations in the S0Uth ’ 

his rS ^cet under Mahadeva. He completed 

there developed a particular ” T*“ ‘° ‘ emple bUilding ,haI 

He died in 1271 and was succeeded by his son Amana aSS ° Clated W '‘ h hiS name ' 

Amana (A.D. 1271) 

Amana s rule lasted only for a few months Rnmonho . , 

him and forcibly occupied the throne towards the end of 127L 6 S ° n ° f KnShn3, ° Verthrew 

Ramachandra (A.D. 1271-1312) 

Ramachandra signalised his accession by an expedition to Malwa. He came into conflict 
with his Gurjara contemporaries, Vaghela Arjuna and his son Sarangadeva which did notiead 

to any happy conclusion. Ramachandia’s encounters with his eastern rivals, the Kakaiyas 
also did not meet with any success. ■> ’ 

Ramachandra.made a desperate attempt to efface the memory of defeat inflicted on • 
Mahadeva by the Hoysalas. The first Seuna offensive against the Hoysala Narasimha III took 
place in early 1275. Three prominent generals of Ramachandra—Saluva Tikkama, Joyideva 
and Haripala led the campaign and reached Belavadi, about four and a half miles from 
Dorasamudra. But the Yadavas suffered a decisive defeat and were chased by the Hoysalas up 
to Dummi on the border of the Shimoga and Chitaldurg district. Occasional skirmishes contin¬ 
ued between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas for the next fifteen years, but there was no further 
major encounter owing to Ramachandra’s preoccupations elsewhere. In the north-east, 
Ramachandra defeated kings of Vajrakara (modem Wairagarh in the Chanda district, Madhya 
Pradesh) and Bhandagara (Bhandara, 60 kilometres east of Nagpur) and brought their territo- 
f'es under his sphere of influence. But his claim as recorded in the Purushottampuri plates that 
ne drove the Muslims out of Banaras and received the submission of the king of Kanyakubja is 
without any historical evidence. 

The last two decades of Ramachandra’s rule proved to be disastrous to the Seuna country 
w nich led to the ultimate extinction of the dynasty. In the beginning of 1296 Alauddin Khalji 
packed Devagiri and compelled Ramachandra to sue for peace by which the Sultan obtained 
Uge am °unt of gold and silver. When the Sultan was preparing to leave Devagiri, the crown 
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prince, Sankaradeva, disregarding the advice of his father, fell on the Muslim invader. But he 
was overpowered by Alauddin who now exacted humiliating terms from Ramachandra. In 
addition to the huge amount of gold, precious stones and elephants, the Seuna king was obliged 
to remit annually the revenue of the Elichpur district. Though Ramachandra retained his king- 
dom, he lost his independence. 

The discomfiture of Ramachandra at the hands of Alauddin irretrievably impaired the 
political prestige of the Seunas. The situation was fully exploited by their hereditary enemies 
in the east and south. The Kakatiya ruler, Prataprudra invaded and annexed the Yadava 
districts of Anantpur and Raichur. A little later, the Hoysala ruler Bal a a , su ^ es j*° r ° 
Narasimha III, annexed from the Yadavas Banavasi, Santalige, and Koga 1 . us, e *n u 
states of the south—the kingdoms of Devagiri, Warangal, Dorasamudra an a ura a 

of uniting themselves in the face of the common danger frittered away t eir energy 
hereditary feuds. 

Ramachandra continued to send the agreed tribute to Alauddin till 1303-4 when^ 
forces, in their expedition to Warangal, were defeated by Prataprudra This ^boldened 
the Yadavas, especially the crown prince Sankaradeva to defy the Sultan s powe p 

nity. In March 1307 Alauddin sent Malik Kafur to chastise the Yadavas. Sankara ?' ■ “ 
defeated by Kafur in the vicinity of Devagiri and Ramachandra was taken prisoner 
Delhi where he received courteous treatment from the Sultan. He was afterwards released and 
allowed to rule his kingdom as a vassal of the Sultan of Delhi, helping the latter in his; further 
exploits, Devagiri becoming a Muslim base in the south. Ramachandra was succ ^ ed ^“ 
son Sankaradeva in the latter half of 1312. Thus ended the long rule of Ramachandra who 
instead of opposing the onslaught of the north Indian Islamic imperialism in coloration 
with other Hindu rulers of the south, remained blind to the political realities and allowed e 
empire to be swallowed by the Muslims. 

Sankaradeva (a.d.1312) 

Sankaradeva was a young man of high spirits who could not reconcile himself to the alien 
rule Even during his father’s time, he had twice opposed the invader though without any 
success After his accession, he immediately repudiated the overlordship of Alauddin and 
declared his independence. Alauddin once more sent Malik Kafur to bring the rebel to book. 
He easily defeated Sankaradeva, put him to death, and annexed the Yadava kingdom, Devagiri 
being made the headquarter where Kafur stayed for about three years. 

In 1315 Malik Kafur hastened back to Delhi owing to the illness of Alauddin, leaving Ain- 
ul-Mulk in charge of Devagiri, who, however, was soon recalled. Taking advantage of the 
situation Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramachandra with the assistance of his minister 
Raehava revolted against the Sultan’s authority. But the resurrected Hindu state, maintained 
its precarious existence till 1318 when the new Sultan Mubarak Shah, son and successor of 
Alauddin, recovered Devagiri after defeating and killing Harapaladeva. Thus the kingdom 
the Seunas came to an inglorious end and the Muslim rule was firmly established in the king¬ 
dom. . 

The mle of Ihe Seunas forms an important landmark in the history of south India. Begii- 
ning as feudatory chiefs, they emerged as an imperial power after the fell of the cha '“^ 
brought peace and stability to the distracted Deccan. But the shortsighted policy of the 
rulers in engaging themselves in protracted hostilities with the contemporary ru er 
Paramaras, the Gurjaras, the Hoysalas and the Kakatiyas when united e orts were n 
combat the rising tide of Muslim imperialism, brought about the end of the dynasty. 
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Tb e S ' U " architecture. The”? ? d '^ crent religions and gave an impetus to the devclop- 
itt enl ° fa nwinu to the interest t,t y e of ‘ lrc hitecturc prevalent in the Deccan received a new 
jiiar | ' s '° n . es | n the religious s T" ' 'I ' 0 l * lmous sc l'olar-minister Hemadri in constructing 
JU ^{ B JrsX^T' ‘ he HSC 0f lhe Mahanubhavi sect was an important 

the doctrine of Bhakti to Z" trluL "'!?" 10 " 5 sai "! Chakradhara - i( was based 


^ w on the doctrine of Bhakti to god k hI ‘ amous saint Chakradhara, it was based 
lin ^ ‘tv Alone with the npvw r^- ^ ns * 1n a and made no distinction between caste and 

was also markcd by ,hc rise ° r “ 

jjngiiag » b g < nd literature continued to flourish under the Seunas. 


Ad niinist«*ativc System 

^^moora^^ government in the Seuna kingdom as in other kingdoms of 

son> Thoueh the k!np P ^ h ^ redltar >' as the crown usually passed from the father 
t0 . th . e 6 The feudatories and v ,& 6nj0yed absolute power, he was to rule with the help of his 
ffin ^measure of freedom in ' ceroys . appointed for governing different territorial units en¬ 
joy^ a eir jurisdiction and the centre had limited control over them. 

T* 16 ^Crown orinces tnntf VaS r aiT * e ^ 00 ^ em P eror w ' t b the assistance of a council of 
ministers. Crown princes took active part in the administration so that they could get the nee- 

essao' t ? mm o ^ a h an e H Xper !! nce - Th f ° ffice of Ywaraja was an important one as he was consid¬ 
ered as the ng , nght eye and right <$ar of the king. Simhana was actively associated with 

the administration of the kingdom in the lifetime of his father Jaitugi I. Krishna, likewise, took 

part in wars bet ore he came to the throne. 


In- A .DJ063 when the Yadavas were a small feudatory power, their ministry consisted of 
seven officers among whom the Premier ( mahapradhana ), the Foreign Minister 
(sandhh'igrahika), the Revenue Minister ( mahamatya ), the War Minister (imahaprachanda - 
dandanayaka), and the Chief Secretary (patalakarani ) were the most important. Later on the 
ministry expanded with the addition of several more like those of the Ecclesiastical Minister 
(pandita) and the Judicial Minister ( pradvivaka ). The minister was generally called pradhana 
or mahapradhana. Certain provincial viceroys like BichanaTikkamarasa, Purushottama were 
also designated as mahapradhanas. 


Generally, the ministers were placed in charge of the administration of one or more territo¬ 
rial divisions. The powers of the ministers were wide. They could make appointments of lower 
officers and had full authority to make grants of villages or lands or to give remission of taxes 
in certain circumstances by taking express permission of the king. The ministers enjoyed jagirs 
given to them and they were responsible for their proper administration. Ministers were re¬ 
quired to be experts in military science and they are usually described in the Yadava records as 
dandanayakas or military leaders. 


Provincial Administration 

The kingdom was divided into provinces which were governed by the officers appointed 
by the king. There were other territorial units in the kingdom which were governed by the 
feudatory chiefs owing allegiance to the king. The feudatories had their own ministers and 
other civil and military officials and were, for all practical purposes, independent of the central 
authority. But in certain cases, general supervision was entrusted to the ministers of the king. 
Provinces under the direct rule of the king were administered by officers who had the usual 
official designation such as sarvadhikari, adhikari, pradhana, etc. Though the succession to 
^ governorship tended to become hereditary, in certain cases such officers were transferred 
fr °m one region to another. 
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Village Administration .... ... 

B . . . • , f!An carried on by the local bodies which were formed bv, L 

At the head of the village Qf the Qavunda was hereditary and he u!° 

controlled all activities of the vi ag . Anot j ier official of importance in the village w s 
granted pieces of land for his maint ®™" * d Ra kshapala was the police officer i n £ 
that of Senabova whose duty was to keep the reco • * ? his jurisdiction. 

village whose duty was .0 maintain law and er, h ^ ^ ^ #f such ^ 

Local bodies played an important r °' c whjch 8 funct joned as a body in the Agrah^ 
the Seuna period was that of the Mahqja , nas Persons 0 f ability and intern 

village, U. the village donated to the lea ^ (emp|es t0 discuss matters concern,',! 

formed the sabha and they used to assun T|) had authority to appoint vi||,g® 

the village. The Mahajmas had powers 10 ™ f or trading body in the village played,, 
officers and enjoyed judicial powers * J , apart . good portion J 

important role in the economic life of the cornt ry- j was abody 0 f agriculturists. These 

»Sy^I members were respected bod, by the ruiers a* 

the niled. 

Administration of Justice kj and hjs ministers. But in practice, 

The administration of justice was earn d v jj| age assemblies functioned as courts. 

rnTJ^ 

offender. 

^TTiIarmy consisted of infantry, cavalry and elephant corps. The Yadava forces conned 
The /^ my A‘ »rmv Hirectlv recruited and paid by the central government, and partly of 
partly of the -d feudatories. The king who was the » 

the levies conin y P military force. The supreme head of the army 

Preme m and mahadandanayaka. Dandanayaka was the officer red. 

Tn «dr! whi" Dalavayi was subordinate to Dandanayaka. TTte Yadava empire had a long 
sea-board and it maintained a small permanent navy which was used m capturing Pun.tht 

island capital of the Silaharas. • 

Sources of Revenue 

Land formed the chief source of revenue which w*.surveyed and the: rates> ^ " 
to the fertility of the land. Taxes were collected in kind as well as in cash. Ttoong ^ 
land was known as arrnana. Cultivators were subject to some additional minor mpo 
were called Uparikaras. Income from market tax, /. e., taxes on commo ities a .. _ .L e 
to the market for sale, was known as santhey-aya . House-tax or mone-dere as we 4 ^ 

on cattle were also known. Certain professional taxes were imposed on carpeiU er ^ ^ 
smiths, cobblers, washermen and others. Such taxes were known as bannige. a ^ 
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tax on individuals collector! in • , ' 

P efl,3P rriage also. Sunkadhikari was th* ^ a ! n _ p,a ^ es oi ; on s P ccific occasions. Tax was levied 
on 1113 ,he taxes through his snhmvr ° C llCf °^ ccr in charge of taxes whose duty was to 

^Lka-vergade whose jurisdiction^ ^ l ° ’* l ° th ® StatC treasury ‘ Another offi cer 
# er i n charge of the roval tr appcars to have been restricted to a village or town. 
1* o^ccr fc royal treasury was known as Mahabhandari. 

SoC i»l and Economic Conditions 

^Hrnanas were enaaeed^ S ^ U ° a Country didnot undergo any marked transformation. 
Th e as were instituted L nnH* 1 ° UCal * onaI act »vities for which purpose Brahmapuris and 
a& a ^ ar jn the Asraharav th S W ?f d ° natcd Por dle maintenance of these Brahmams. As 

Religious life of the people^hlva^ mUCh influcnce and P rofound, y affectcd the social 

"land Vyavaharas. trade a " d commerce w - ere known as 

set - . ipas or hamavaniunc rtu a l ,ng . n d ‘tf erent articles were known by different names, 

like. The Sudras could i 10S u dea j' n S * n betel-leaves and nuts), Teligas (dealers in oil) 
^ determined by birth it did * T ° d important P os hions in the government. Though caste 
"* r^ caUxarnn Z ^ pCOple from » profession other than their 

^rt'tdCtutrdinarn^ 0 ^ 31 ' reUgi ° US and publi ‘ life - Siriyadevi, the wife of 

1 . i ackeh'iyavva wifenfRh'n^ anama ^ e a grant of land to a temple built by her hus¬ 
band Lackcniyavva, wife of Bhtllama II shouldered the burden of the kingdom when her 

grandson wa a mmor Another woman, Mahadevi was in charge of a fort. Bhfgubayi was the 

Governor of the three divisions—Heda, Kanamlade and Tardavadi between 1239 and 1245 

Another interesting feature was that some women carried on trade as well. 

The pernicious social evil, sati or the custom of women burning themselves on the funeral 
p)TC of their husbands was prevalent in the Seuna kingdom. At the death of Ramachandra 
several of his queens immolated themselves as suttees. Like the sati, sometimes devoted ser- 
vants immolated themselves at the time of their master’s death. 

Like die Rashtrakutas and other dynasties of south India, trade and commerce continued to 
nourish in the Yadava period. The most influential trade oiganisation was the Virabalania 
which had its headquarters at Aihole with several branches spread over most of the important 
cities of south India. Trade was mostly inland. Trade in the country was controlled by the 
merchant guilds known as the Nakharas, sellis and selli-guuas. The Jnanesvari refers to a 
state of currency in gold issued by the Yadava government. 

The Deccan was in a very prosperous condition during the rule of the Yadavas. This is 
confirmed by the plunder of the untold wealth taken by the Muslim raiders in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The streets of Devagiri and other important cities of the empire were lined 
with the shops of goldsmiths, silversmiths, and dealers in pearls and costly muslins. The 
splendour of the riches did not obscure the seamy side of the poor people who lived in thatched 
h °uses. The usual rate of interest was 12 per cent per annum. 


Religion 

Yadava rulers were liberal patrons of all religions. The spirit of toleration and har- 
th on y> an essential feature of Hinduism since early times, continued to manifest itself also in 
^ adava period. The religious outlook of the age is reflected in a contemporary Deccan 
Vi ? rd which describe the supreme spirit as being one in the form of Shiva, Brahmadeva 
■Una and the Buddha. * 
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Buddhism was already a dying force, though Jainism continued to eni tr 

age. Seunachandra III, an early member of the family, was a patron of Jain 
successors and their ministers and officers also extended their patronage to it. The rise of the 
Virasiva (Lingayat) sect during the latter half of the twelfth century affected the position of the 
Jainas to a certain extent and bitter wrangles marked the relations of the two sects. 


Saivism of the Pasupata school popularly known as Kalamukha or Lakulasaiva, was a 
predominant religion in the Seuna kingdom. The Bhogesvara temple of Salotagi in Bijapur 
district was a centre of these Saivas. Gadag in Dharwar district and Balligave, modem Belgame 
in Shimoga district, were centres of the Pasupata sect. Though this form of Saivism dominated 
the Seuna period, in course of time the Virasaiva movement begun by Basavesvara in the 
middle of the twelfth century A.D., gained ascendancy. 


The new religious sect that grew in the Seuna country was that of the Mahanubhavas who 
were the worshippers of god Krishna. Traditionally, god Dattatreya is believed ito be the founder 
of this faith; but Chakradhara after attaining self-realisation, founded the Mahanubhava sect in 
1273. The Mahanubhava sect prescribed the worship of Krishna and Datta, emphasised the 
supreme importance of devotion (bhakti), believed in renunciation (sanyasa) and maintained 
that God was sagma, the relation between the divinity and the devotee be,n ^ 1 ?* 
and servant. The contemporary Seuna rulers were followers of this new sect but on 


Ramachandra and other kings did not patronise the movement. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century the Bhakti movement associated with Sri Vitthala 
or Panduranga in Pandharpur gained popularity in the Deccan. A number of no "'® r ^™" 
saints like Namadeva, a tailor, Janabai, a maidservant, Narahan, a goldshmith made the Bhakti 
cult ‘the real living religion of the masses of Maharashtra during the last 600 years. 


Education and Literature 

Temples, agrahara villages and capital cities were the main centres of higher education. 

The mathas or religious institution attached to the temples also carried on the educational 
activities. The Matha in Patan near Chalisgaon (in Jalgaon district of Maharashtra), estab¬ 
lished by Changadeva, was dedicated to the study of the works of Bhaskaracharya, the noted 
astrologer and astronomer in the court of Simhana. Vaghli, a town in the Khandesh, Devagiri, 
the Yadava capital and Nasik were also well-known educational centres. 

The Seunas gave great impetus to the development of Sanskrit literature. The family of the 
famous astronomer and mathematician Bhaskaracharya belonged to this period. 
Bhaskaracharya’s father, Mahesvara, known as Kavisvara wrote two works on astrology, 
Sekhara and Laghulika. Of the numerous works of Bhaskaracharya, the most famous are 
Siddhanta-siromoni (composed in 1150) and Karanakutuhala, the first being the best treatise 
on algebra to be found in Sanskrit literature. His son Lakshmidhara and his grandson Changadeva 
were the court astrologers of Jaitugi and Simhana respectively. Bhaskaracharya’s grand-nephew 
Anantadeva, a protege of Simhana, was a master of the three branches of astrology and wrote 
a commentary on the Brihajjataka of Varahamihira and also on one chapter of Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta of Brahmagupta. 

The famous work on music Sangita-ratnakara was composed by Sarangadeva who lived 
at the court of Simhana. Suktimuktavali, an anthology of Sanskrit verse, was composed in 
1258. But the most famous author of the Seuna period was undoubtedly Hemadri, Who was 
later on assigned to the post of Chief Secretary to the Government by Mahadeva in 1263. 
Among his numerous works, those on Dharmasastra have been considered as authoritative in 
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( I )C | a ter period. Mis work Chaturvarga-Chintamani is a compendium of religious rites and 
practices. Apart from being a prolific writer of the period, Hcmadri provides us with valuable 
information about the history of the dynasty. Bopadeva, a contemporary of Hemadri, wrote 
tfarilila, a work on Bhagavata. 

The Seuna period forms an important epoch in the history of Marathi literature. As a matter 
of fact, this literature originated at this time. The earliest extant work in this language is Viveka - 
sindhu composed by Mukundaraja in 1188 in which he expounds the Advaita philosophy. But 
the most important work in Marathi is the Jncinesvari, the immortal commentary occupies a 
high place in Marathi literature and ‘no later book can compare with it either as a piece of 
poetry or as a treatise on religion and philosophy’. The Marathi literature was further enriched 
by the devotional songs known as the abhangos by the saint-poets like Namadeva, Muktabayi 
and others. The cause of Marathi literature got a further impetus from the rise of the 
jVlaha'nubhava sect whose founder Chakradhara insisted that his followers should write in 
Marathi and not in Sanskrit. In consequence, the Marathi language became enriched by the 
literary activity of this new sect. Amongst the literary works, mostly on religious subjects, may 
be mentioned the Sisupalavadha of Bhanubhata, the Rukminisvayambara of Narendrapandita, 
the Nalopakhyana of Nrisimhakesari and the Lilacharita of Mahendra. 

The Kakatiyas of Warangal 

The Kakatiyas, an old family in the Telengana, were Sudras by caste. They believed that 
their remote ancestor Karikala Chola first settled in Kakatipura, which cannot be identified. 
Their earliest known chief was Beta I who flourished as a feudatory of the western Chalukyas 
in the first half of the 11th century. He helped his Chalukya overlord Somesvara in his expedi¬ 
tion against the Chola country. He ruled over the Koravi country which included a part pf the 
Nalgonda district of the former Hyderabad state. 

Beta was succeeded by his son Prola 1 who on behalf of his Chalukya overlord subdued a 
number of hostile chiefs like the Nagas of Chakrakota, Silaharas of Konkana-Mandala, 
Bhadranga, the son of Dugga of Kadparti and Gonna, the chief of Purakuta. While Bhadranga 
and Purakuta appear to have been places of some importance in the Bastar state, Kadparti lay 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of Warangal. The unswerving loyalty of Praia I to Chalukya 
Somesvara I earned for him Anumakonda-vishaya, the country round Hanamkonda in Warangal, 
as a permanent fief. Prola I thus became the founder of the Kakatiya principality which rapidly 
grew into a powerful kingdom under his ambitious successors. He promoted the economic 
prosperity of the kingdom by constructing an irrigation tank. Like his father before him, he 
was a Saiva by faith. Prola I died about the year A D. 1075 and was succeeded by his younger 

son Beta II. 

During Beta IPs reign the Kakatiya kingdom was convulsed by serious disturbances owing 
perhaps to the outbreak of a civil war between Somesvara II and Vikramaditya VI for the- 
possession of the Chalukya throne. Beta II supported the former and on his defeat Vikramaditya 
VI instigated the vassals of the Kakatiyas to rise against him. Notwithstanding the victories 
secured by Beta II over his enemies, he thought it prudent to pay allegiance to Vikramaditya 
VI and secured from the latter the government of the Sabbi-Thousand which probably in¬ 
cluded the Anumakonda and the Koravi districts. It is probable that Beta II took active part in 
Vikramaditya’s wars with the Paramaras and the Cholas. 

Beta II was succeeded by his son, Durganripati in or before A.D. 1090. Nothing is known 
about the main events of his reign who, however, was succeeded by his brother Prola II in or 
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£?' 1 7- ? kin 8 advantage of the confusion consequent to«» *■* ® f ^Sw> re 8 ions 
Pro| aj attacked the feudatories of,he Chalukyas 'n.heTeleng ^ 
and asserted his independence. This brought him into confh n made himself master 

Taila I I (1151.-62) whom he captured and later released^Though^.^ of Vengi towards the 

the territories between the rivers Godavari and Krishna, e The reign of Prola II 

close of his reign met with failure as he lost his life in this d off the 0 verlordship of 
orms an important landmark in the history of the Kakat'yas^He ^ ^ destined t0 grovv 
he Chalukyas and carved out for himself an independent king ^ ^ Andhra coun try. 

nder his successors into a powerful empire embracing the 

adeva (c. a.d. 1150-96) , ^th century. His achieve- 

Rudradeva succeeded his father Prola II about the mid e o 0 f at historical 

ments are described in his Anumakonda inscription, a leng y dependen t status and to 
••uportance. He was a great warrior determined to safcguar neighbouring princes like 
extending his dominion wherever possible. He defeated a num er Anumakonda and 

Dommaraja Medaraja and Mailigideva, all in the region to the north of Anumakonda, 

extended his dominion right up to the banks of the Godavari. 

Turning to the south, Rudradeva defeated four kings Bhima, Gokama, Chodadaya and 
Tailapa. With the exception of Tailapa, all the three were princes of the Telugu Chola origin 
who held sway in the Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar districts of the old Hyderabad state. But 
Rudra’s victories over the Telugu Cholas were not complete as the latter continued to rule 
independently in their dominions. 

Sometime before 1162 Rudradeva invaded Vengi and succeeded in imposing his authority 
over the Godavari delta. But his authority in this area was challenged by the chiefs of Velanadu, 
who had been ruling in Vengi and its neighbourhood as the vassals of the Chalukya-Cholas 
since the days of Kulottunga I. Rudradeva defeated the Kota chiefs of Dharanikbta who were 
closely allied to the chiefs of Velanadu to whom they were bound by marriage alliance. Then 
he invaded the territories of the Velanadu chiefs, who, deprived of the Chola support, were 
forced to surrender Kumool district sometime before 1185. In the last year of his reign he 
came into conflict with the Seunas (Yadavas) of Devagiri which resulted in his defeat and 
death. Rudradeva was a successful ruler who pursuing a policy of territorial expansion built un 
a kingdom which extended from the Godavari in the north to Krishna in the south. 

Rudradeva was a patron of art and letters. He built magnificent temples in his dominions 
dedicated to the god Shiva to whose worship he was specially devoted It is probable that be 
built the famous Thousand-Pillar temple at Anumakonda He Fa a a ^ bab,et hat be 

Anumakonda, a new town called Omgallu, modem Warangal which wVdesri^ , h t lS , Capital 
the chief city under his successors. The authorshin of a work ,« - de f* med10 become 

ascribed to him on dubious grounds, for Pratapamdra and not Rudm^* Ca,lcd Mtisaram 
author. * H a dnd not Rudra ls said to have been i 


is 

its 


Mahadeva (c. A.D. 1196-99) 

Rudradeva was succeeded by his younger brother iu, u ^ 
about three years. H<f invaded the Seuna kingdom a h ahadeva who enjoyed a short reign of 
his son Ganapati was taken prisoner. Subseonenti "i ? er,shed in an attack on De vagiri while 
leased Ganapati and installed him on his Datemni o ailU ^ 1 ’ Yadava king °f D evagi r j, re- 
came under the influence of the great Saiva sa^e D Wstra^ " St3UnCh Sa,Va and 
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(janapatideva (a.d. 1.199-1261) 

Though Ganapati began his rule under unfavourable circumstances owing to the rebellion 
of the chiefs an te invasion of the country by the Cholas, his reign was destined to become 
0 ne of the most n lant epochs in the history' of the Andhra country. During his long reign of 
63 years he swept over almost the whole land inhabited by the Telugu speaking people. 

Though his predecessors had succeeded in reducing Telengana, their attempts *o expand 
t fieir dominion towards the south and the east had met with failure owing to the resistance of 
the Velanati chiefs. In 1201 Ganapati invaded the coastal districts with strong forces, captured 
yjjayawada, and reduced the island of Divi, near the mouth of the Krishna, then the headquar¬ 
ters of the Ayya chiefs, after meeting stubborn resistance. The Velanati chief, Prithvisvara tried 
to recover Divi but met with disaster. After the death of Prithvisvara, the territory of the Velanati 
chiefs passed into the hands of the Kakatiya monarch. 

The expansion of the Kakatiya power in the south was the direct outcome of its alliance 
with the Telugu Chodas of Nellore, who had established themselves there during the first half 
of the twelfth century a.d. Dissension in the imperial family ofTelugu Chodas, induced Ganapati 
to march against Nellore where he installed Tikka on the throne of his ancestral kingdom. 
Tikka, however, had to ‘encounter the invasion of his dominion by the Yadavas and the Hoysalas 
which he overcame with the assistance of Ganapati. 

After his victory' over Prithvisvara, Ganapati effected the conquest of the coastal districts 
,0 the east of Warangal, including the powerful principality of Kolanu (1231) asw«dl asTha o 
Kalinga (1238). But his expedition against Kalinga produced no material resu ■ . 

K S nf K alinea soon asserted their authority and Ganapati was hard pressed to effect their 
°^ 8 1,1 in 1257 58 More decisive was the defeat (1239) a, his hands of the Kayas.hasin 
S3S5TLS Kulol. represented by Gangaya Sahini and his nephews TrtpurantaKa and 

the contending claims ofTikka s son anu Manuma sjddh j aga inst his domestic en- 

the instance of the poet Tikkana, P ^ Qanapati’s general, Samanta Bhoja, after 

emies and seated him firmly on e Kanchi and captured that city without difficulty, 

accomplishing this task, marched t0 anumaSidd hi and Ganapati with the affairs of 
But, taking advantage °f^^yy a y^Q a ° da g^ a ”a recovered his hold over Kanchi and its 


ghbourhood, and continue 0 Nellore Ganapati incurred the enmity of 

By his alliance with the Tel “ g " fJ“ b * e leadership ofJatavarman Sundara Pandyal 0251- 
the Pandyas of Madura, who, under the^ |ndia . of the two Teiugu Choda 

68) had established their hegemony S j dd hi I( | lc | d the northern or Telugu d . 

chiefs who succeeded Tikka, his j on J“ZTuthem or Tamil districts. Unable to protect h« 
whilst Vijaya-Gandagopala roled ov and ag 0 pala acknowledged the supran^ y 

dominion from the Pandyan invasion, attac k on his territories, Manuma 

the Pandyas in 1260. Apprehending an imminent ^. Tod ivert the attention 
Siddhi appealed to the Kakatiya, the Yadava and h B most|y of feudatory forces, 

of the enemy forces, the Pandyas sent an expe ajong the coast towards Nellore. 

into the Kakatiya kingdom, while the main a ™^ d ff( , r( . da defeat at the hands of Ganapati 

The Pandyan ally, the Kadava chief, K°PP erun J 8 san a U inary battle was fought between t 
and'was compelled to acknowledge his suzerainty. g m n 63 at Mudugur, at a distance of 
main Pandyan army and Vira-Gandagopala and his a 
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2\ kilometres to the east of Nellore, in which the Kakatiya and the Yadava forces suffered 
terribly. Ganapati was defeated Vira-Gandagopala was killed, and Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
conquered Kanchi and occupied Nellore. 

Ganapati was the most powerful of the Kakatiya sovereigns who built up an extensive 
empire stretching from the Godavari district up to Chingleput, and from Yelgandal, in Hyderabad 
state, up to the sea. Ganapati was a good administrator and took measures for improving trade 
and agriculture. He encouraged overseas trade by abolishing oppressive taxes on the foreign- 
ers and granting special concessions to them. Motupalli, now in the Krishna district, was an 
important sea-port in his kingdom, frequented by foreign merchants. Ganapati completed the 
city of Warangal by building two forts one inside the other, where he shifted his capital from 
Anumakonda. Ganapati had no son, but two daughters, the elder called Rudramba and the 
younger named Ganapamba. Ganapati chose as the heir-apparent Rudramba, who was married 
to Virabhadra, a prince of the eastern Chalukyan lineage and associated her with the govern¬ 
ment from 1259. 

Rudramadevi (A.d. 1261-1295) 

Rudramadevi who assumed the name of Rudradeva Maharaja after her accession had to 
crush the rebellion of the recalcitrant nobles who could not reconcile to the rule of a woman. 
But it was the external danger that caused her serious trouble as some of the rulers of the 
neighbouring states seized several parts of the Kakatiya empire. 

The Godavari valley and the Vengi country were temporarily lost to the king of Orissa. In 
1274, the eastern Ganga Gajapati Vira Bhanudeva I, advanced as far as Daksharamam on the 
Godavari but suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Kakatiya army. Kakatiya authority 
was thus restored on the coastal Andhra country which remained unchallenged until the end of 
Rudramba’s reign. Early in her reign Rudramadevi recovered a part of the territory—Nellore 
and the surrounding areas— conquered by the Pafidyas. 

The Yadava Mahadeva (a.d. 1261-71) soon after his accession to the throne invaded the 
Kakatiya kingdom. But the attack, though successful at first, ended in failure. Rudramba de¬ 
feated Mahadeva in a battle and compelled the latter to sue for peace. 

The worst trouble came from the Kakatiya feudatory Ambadeva who made Valluri-pattana 
his headquarter and extended his authority as far west as Gutti in the Anantapur district. In 
1282 Ambadeva re-established one Manuma-Gandagopala at Nellore, who had been ousted 
by Ganapati. But the appearance of able and valiant Kumara Rudradeva or Prataparudra, grand¬ 
son of Rudramadevi, the heir-apparent to the Kakatiya throne, completely altered the balance 
of power in south India. Fully conscious of the danger threatening the security of his kingdom, 
Ambadeva entered into an alliance with the YadaVas and Pandyas, the hereditary foes of the 
Kakatiyas. But Kumara Rudradeva made a three-pronged attack on Ambadeva’s territories 
and at the same time despatched separate expeditions against his allies. In 1291 Queen Rudramba 

herself led the large army, defeated Ambadeva and recovered Tripuraantkam and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Another army led by the commander-in-chief Adidam Mallu, the right-hand man of 
rataparudra, attacked Manuma-Gandagopala who died fighting. But Manuma’s successor in 
Nellore, Raja-Gandagopala, who owed his throne to the support of the Kakatiyas, later joined 
t e andyas and turned against his benefactor. A second expedition had to be sent to Nellore to 
e eat Raja-Gandagopala and his Pandyan allies which proved to be a complete success. About 
the same time, another expedition under Gona Vitthala invaded the Yadava territory in 1294. 
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expedition was c-— 

the f>n!- C Yadav «s of r? n Wncd w hh success ns Vitthnla wrested the Krishna-’l ungabhadra dnah 
11,0 re gion, * Va Siri and fortified Raichur, from which he could elfcctively contro 

^ u drarnadcvi ^ 

Run an act ' Vc Part in ! lndoi, btcdly one of greatest of the rulers of the Andhra country who 
•aniadevi had n 0 J C ^ 0Vcrn mcnt and led the anny in person on occasions ol emergency. 
•. ,c a Cer tain M'lhnH’ Ul ord y two daughters, Mummadamma and Ruyyamma; the former 
*nstancc of her j>./ CVa ar >d to them was bom a son called Vira Rudra or Prataparudra. At 
10 throne. ‘ Cr > Ganapati, Rudramadcvi adopted Prataparudra as her son and heir to 


Pr atap aruU 

Pra taparudr d ' 295 ' 1323) 

deadl in the governm* ^ ^ CCn assoc ' a t c d with his grandmother for several years before her 
heset about reorgan' C ’ n ^°^^ 1C ^' n ^ dom ' hnmcdiatcly after his accession to the throne in 1295, 
the kingdom. The rrv ^ ac ^ m * n istrativc system with a view to strengthening the defence of 
Warangal which be ^ cvcr, t o( Prataparudra’s reign was the repeated Muslim invasions of 
eclipse of the Kak ” W '! h an unsucc cssful raid in 1303 and ended twenty years later with the 
less than eight Mu kingdom. According to contemporary Hindu sources, there were no 
Fully*av S ^ nvas ' ons °f Warangal, but Muslim chroniclers record only five. 

well-equipped °^ l ' lc ^ us *' m menace to the security of his kingdom, Prataparudra raised a 
Alauddin sent J"J, COns 'f' n 6 of 900,000 archers, besides cavalry and elephants. In 1303 
penetrated int th V Ut *" d ' n and Jhaju with all available forces to invade Warangal. They 
where thev ° ^ Cart Telengana and reached in the neighbourhood of the capital Warangal 

and weste S ^ S * a,ned a crus hing defeat. After a lapse of six years when the affairs of Hindustan 
Khwai h* 1 "' n la had been settled satisfactorily, Alauddin sent in 1309 Malik "Naib Kafur and 
for h ' ^ t0 W ' PC °^ l be former disgrace sustained by his army and to punish Prataparudra 

r aving given asylum to Ray Karan of Gujarat. Malik Naib moved swiftly to Warangal and 
ai siege 1° it on 19 January, 1310, before Prataparudra could complete his preparations, 
na e to hold out the fort, the Kakatiya ruler purchased peace by offering weaith and pro¬ 
mising to pay the Sultan annually a stipulated sum of money and furnishing a contingent of 
elephants as tribute. 


The failure of Prataparudra to ward off the Muslim invasion encouraged the feudatories to 
rise in rebellion and he was hardpressed to recover his influence in the southern districts. 
Sometime after the departure of the Muslim army, following the death of Sultan Alauddin in 
1316, Prataparudra occupied Nellore. Then his general Pedda Rudra proceeded to Kanchi and 
occupied that city without much opposition. The arrival of the Pandyas to the succour of 
Kanchi was of no avail and Prataparudra appointed Manavira as its governor. The Kakatiya 
general, Devari Nayaka carried the war into the interior of the Pandyan dominions and re¬ 
established Sundara Pandya on the Pandyan throne after defeating his rival Vira Pandya. 

But whilst Prataparudra was engaged in waging war on the Pandyas in the south, Delhi was 
witnessing important political changes. Malik Naib Kafur, who was carrying on the adminis¬ 
tration ir. the name of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, was assassinated and Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak 
Shah, seized the throne. In 1318 Mubarak Shah set out on an expedition to the Deccan to 
restore imperial authority which had been badly shaken by the political vicissitudes in the 
Sultanate. After putting down the rebellion with a stem hand, Mubarak sent his favourite slave 
Khusrau Khan to Warangal with a powerful army to subdue Prataparudra who had withheld 
payment of tribute to the Sultan. Khusrau Khan successfully executed the task entrusted to 
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Pf from Prataparudra and the latter agreed to cede five 
him. He collected the arrears of tribute rr trjbute of more than 1QQ el h 

districts of his kingdom to the g0 | d a „d jewels, 

and 12,000 horses, together wi a „„ vu | sed the Sultanate to a great extent. Khusrau 

A series ofevents followed in Delhi w ‘L k shah (April 15, 1320) to whom he owed 
Khan usurped the throne after murdering fe usurpat ion, conspired against him and 

everything. But the Turkish n0 “ es '."J“ V thereup0 n ascended the throne of Delhi (Septem- 
put him to death. Their leader, Ghazi Maim k After consolidating his authority i n 
her, 1320) under the name of Ghiyas-ud-di ® t ^, engana in ,323 under his son Ulugh 
Hindustan, Ghiyas-ud-din sent an expemn s more withhe , d the payment of tribute. 

' Khan presumably to punish Prataparudra wn ^ , he city for six months. But 

Ulugh Khan marched to Waranga w obliged to raise the siege 

owing to the outbreak of a rebellion m h» ^ u|ugh Kha „ again came t0 

and to take refuge in Devagiri. caught unawares as he did not expect the 

Warangal and laid siege to the city. Praap ments The fort was denuded of men and 

reappearance of Ulugh Khan ^"apar^ a driivered himself up with the 

food and after a feeble resistance of fivemonths, Prateparaa ^ ^ ^ ^ # captiye , o 

other members of his family into Ulugh an • P Narmada. With the defeat and 

Delhi, but on his way he committed suicide on the banks ot the maim 
death of Prataparudra ended the rule of the Kakatiya line of kings and die.whole ot ng 

dom from the Godavari to the Nellore and the Cuddapah districts passed into the hands the 

Muslims. 

Administrative System 

Much valuable information is available about the Kakatiya administration and military 
institution. Besides the inscriptions of the Kakatiya monarchs, two books, the Nitisastra- 
muktavali of Baddena, who was a feudatory of Ganapati and Rudramba, and the 
Sakalanitisammatamu of Madiki Singana, written in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, 
throw interesting light on the subject. 

Monarchy was the usual form of Kakatiya government and the crown usually passed from 
father to son, though the existence of a female ruler was also noticed in the kingdom. The 
practice of associating the crown prince in the governance of the kingdom was another feature 
in the Kakatiya administration. Ganapati had made his daughter Rudramadevi his co-regent 
during the closing years of his reign and she in turn associated her grandson and heir Prataparudra 
with herself in the administration of the kingdom. r 

A king should be just, wise and weil-versed in the saslras and should according to Nitisara 
of Prataparudra, grant frequent audiences to his subjects at prescribed times The king was 
assisted in the government of the kingdom by a large number of ministers like mahapradhanas 
pradhanas, preggedas. amatyas and memtrim. The king should appoint a person of integrity 
as minister who, in turn, should not be vested with any unlimited authority just to pre-empt him 

ZZ b :r mS a ' P °r erftl ' Ment was P robab| y the criterion while making appointments to 
MZ5T e o an l Pl f, 0fVellaki Gangadhara ’ who, starting his career as an official 
minister bv his so a" * ’ WaS subsec l uent b' Promoted to the office of an amatya or 

was the sinen " an suaceasor gudra ’ confirms the opinion that merit and not patronage 

was me sine qua non of selection. . 

kin Jwajf* 1 ^ °^ m ' n ‘ sters ' n *h e service of the king is not known, it seems that the 

adhvnlrcuO^As^ . tirthas or ministers /.<?., (1 ) jycmtrin (2) purohita (3) mantri-jan - 

-niiyaka 


adhvnlf*i*„ (a\ • . . \\).,manirir\ pururmu mantri-jan - 

( ) samadhi-nayaka (5) sannidhatri (6) atayikct( 7) prasastra (8) ayudha-t 
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(9) uyavaharika (10) samahartri (11) dandapala (12) durgapala (13) praniapala 
( 14) pradeshti i (15) karmantika ( 16) antarvamsikadhikaro ( 1 l)yuvaraja and (18) dawarika. 

It seems pi °ba 1c, lowever, that the Kakatiya ministers constituted a council of cabinet Which 
was consu te y t ie king in conducting the affairs-of the state. Officials of all class, both civil 
and military, were divided into myogas or categories, 72 in number, referred to collectively as 
ba attar a. icy were under the supervision of a high-ranking officer of state called the 
ba latjar a niyog-a lipati, whose precise functions, however, are not known. 

Besides the\illage, which was the primary basis of the whole organisation, the administra¬ 
tive divisions fell into two main classes, the sthala and (he nadu. The former consisted of a 
group o vi ages ranging perhaps from ten to sixty in number while the latter was Formed out 
of a com ination o several sthalas, The villages were invariably under the rule of a body of 
village officials called collectively the ayagars. In addition to the tax-free lands granted to 
t cm in leu o money payments, the ayagars received allotments of grain called meras from 
the villagers. The ayagars constituted a vital link between the village-folk and the govem- 
nient. ic> v ere generally twelve in number, though this number occasionally varied. They 
wer . e 0 J l D } Karanam (2) Reddi (3) Talari (4) Purohit (5) Blacksmith (6) Goldsmith (7) Carpen- • 
ter (8) Potter (9) Washerman (10) Barber (11) Vetti (12) Shoemaker. 

The Karanam like the northern patwari kept the accounts and plans of the village inclu- 
jing the areas of the cultivable, the non-cultivable, the waste lands, gardens and pastures. He 
was closely associated with reddi in the administration of the village. The reddi was the head¬ 
man of the village whose main duty was to collect the taxes due to the state. Th§ talari was the 
village policeman while the purohit was the village priest. The carpenter and the blacksmith 
made and repaired the agricultural implements. The vetti or waterman attended to various 
menial tasks and regulated the flow of water for irrigating the fields. Most of the ayagars, 
excepting the Karanam, reddi and talari, were primarily the servants of the village and had no 
direct connection with the state. Very little is known about the government of the sthala and 
nadu. 

Military Organisation 

The Kakatiyas paid considerable attention in building up an efficient military organisation 
for safeguarding their dominions from internal troubles and foreign invasions. Forts played a 
dominant role in the defence of the kingdom. Prataparudra in his Nitisara laid down regula¬ 
tions for the protection of the forts as, according to him, it was a network of forts which 
enabled a kingdom to endure for a long time. 

The administration of the kingdom was organised on a military basis. The Kakatiyas di¬ 
vided their territories among a number of military chiefs known as Nayakas. The Nayakas 
obtained grants of lands from the Kakatiya monarchs to enable them to maintain their status. 

In addition to the annual payment of tribute to the king, the Nayakas had to maintain for the 
service of the king a stipulated number of troops. To prevent the Nayakas from becoming all- 
powerful the king never allowed them to remain at one place for a long time. According to 
tradition,’Prataparudra entrusted the defence of the seventy-five bastions of his capital city 
Warangal to seventy-five Nayakas. ‘The Nayaka system became a characteristic feature of 
south Indian Hindu polity in subsequent ages. 

The Kakatiya army consisted of elephants, cavalry and infantry. According to contempo¬ 
rary sources, Prataparudra had one hundred elephants, twenty thousand horses, and nine lakhs 
of archers. The existence of the offices of the gajasahini and the asvasahini indicates that they 
were employed for the training of elephants and horses respectively for the purpose of war. 
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There was an officer called pattasahini attached to the royal establishment whose exact duties 
are not known to us. 

The Kakatiya army was composed of two divisions, the royal forces and the -.nayaka levies. 
By virtue of his office the king was the i>so/ac(ocommander-in-chief of the whole army. Veiy 
often the king led the army in the battlefield. Rudra and Mahadeva both fell in battle; Ganap at j 
was taken prisoner in the combat while Rudramadev, ought with the Yadava king Mahadev, 
when he came to invest her capital. The king was usually accompn ed ty —r ooffi ctR 
called angarakshas and a body of Mas or compamons-a'-^ Tto toy o the 

angarakshas was to guard the person of the king while the/ante fought ^ by side w^ the 
kina In an inscription of A.D. 1045 the chief characteristics of a lenka are recorded. Truth 
should be his utterance, praise (of his master) his 

distressed seeking his protection his merit, and unflinching attitude in great battle his pnm e 
— Distinguished service in the anny was frequently rewarded by the grant of landed 

estates and the conferment of titles by the king. 

The Kakatiya rulers paid much attention to irrigation for the ^a^e fertUe^hroueh 

were the first to realise that the red and sandy soil of Telengana could be made 
a plentiful supply of water. Besides the valleys and deltas of large rivers like the Tungabhadra, 
4 the Pennar, the Krishna and the Godavari, where the fields derived their water supp y ° m e 
tributaries and canals, the rest of the countiy depended on storage tanks and on w ^-The 
village tank was usually called Cheruvu. Tanks were provided with sluices, and canals were 
dug from them to carry water to the fields. The mention of different canals in the records 
provide ample evidence of the efforts made by the people of that age to promote agriculture. 

Influenced profoundly by the belief that great virtues could be attained by constructing 
tanks, the kings, nobles, officials, merchants and wealthy men vied with each other in the act 
and thus the whole country was provided with an adequate irrigational system. Ganapati built 
several tanks in different parts of his kingdom at Nellore, at Ellore in the Krishna-Godavari 
delta at Ganapuram on the banks of the Godavari, and at Vidisa to the west of Warangal. Two 
noble families of Telengana, viz., the Malyalas and the Recherlas deserve special mention in 
this connection, since many of the surviving tanks were the fruits of their enterprise and acti¬ 
vity. 

Taxation 

The government derived the bulk of its revenue from the land tax. Next in importance were 
the taxes levied on trade and industry and the assessments of forests on their yield of timber. 
Land was divided into dry ( veli-volamu or Velichenu), wet ( niru-rela ) and garden areas ( tomta - 
bhumi) for purposes of assessment. The monarch had his own land called racha-doddi or 
rachapolamu in each village in the district. The tax was collected both in kind and cash but the 
tax on dry and garden land was always paid in cash. Tax collected from wet land was called 
para i.e., one-eighth part of the rent and from dry land called pangamu which means one- 
fourth part of the rent. 

Sunkamu is a broad term used to denote taxes on garden lands, duties on exports and 
imports, customs duties collected on articles of merchandise and excise duties. These to s, 
either customs, duties or others, were farmed out to merchant-guilds or associations on pay 

mem of a fixed sum to the government. These tax-farmers “ f ”comdexempt any 
localities along with their own officials and establishments. The 
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dealer from paying th • ~— - - 

and eljoyeVfull 0 f ° r lhe SuU^ortamsatron 3 Th^ 1 ' 080 1 !°" S ° mC important serv 'ce which he 
due to the h!. aut °nomy i n t h e L e „1 h merchant-guilds wielded unlimited powers 

forces ^Csrenlb 7 y' 0 * 1 thes e merchant of their own affairs. This was probably 

{emba,a) at «m e of Muslim !“io n f en ' 0t " e Kaka ‘— rcb <* furnishing 

Literature 

The Kakatiya rulers 

works of outstanding merit Wrc produced 10 Sa " skril “ a result of which several 

Sanskrit writers and poets are the authors!r atlan8ua S ed “™glhis period. Several eminent 
excellence, must be regarded as ' Pt ' 0nS which - °" a ' count °f 1 their literary 

special mention. He was commission^! ™ , "' a ‘ ure - of these writers Achintendra deserves 
bodied in the Hanumakonda inscrimi^ ^ a ^ at, y a Rudradeva to compose the prasasti m- 
writers of the time was, however L ^ A '°' 1161 The most famous of the prasasti 
Malyala clan. Isvarasuri was a notable cTT'’ th u e author of the Bothpur inscriptions of the 
the Yajurveda and the Bothour inc™ ° arwhomasU * ed the Panini’s Grammar as well as 
composition. P mscnpt.ons may be taken as examples of his skill in poetic 

literature TOttnrom1dmh| h 'r l P ° CtS ’’ ' hC co " ,ribmion of the Kaka dy a poets to Sanskrit 
1,1 f“L n tn „,M d . b ! Agas,ya wrotc no le “ than 74 works, but only three of them 
are known to us. His mahakavya called the Balabharata, a shortened version of The 

Mahabharata, appears to have been very popular in the south. Agastya had a distinguished 
pupil in the famous poetess Gangadevi who wrote Madhuravijayam. A well-known scholar 
and poet was Sakalya Malla or Sakalya Mullu-bhatta, who lived at the court of Prataparudra. 

He composed two works, the Udattaraghavakavya and the Niroshthya-ramayana. 

Though the dramatists of the age composed many Sanskrit dramas, none of the first-rate 
importance comparable to the plays of Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, appears to have been 
produced. Gangadhara dramatized the story of the Mahabharata, though the play itself is not 
extant. Gangadhara’s two sons, Visvanatha and Narasimha also made their mark in the field of 
Sanskrit drama. The former wrote the Saugandhi kaharana, which was based on the well- 
known episode in Mahabharata dealing with the journey of Bhimasena to the land of the 
Yakshas to fetch the Saugandhika flower for Draupadi. The latter was a prolific writer, but 
with the exception of his Kadambari-Kalyana-natakanone ofthese seem to have survived the 

ravages of time. , 

i i r ij _f n \nnlnrn<i(iKtra in the Deccan which reached its highest point of develop- 

best. Vidyanatha dedicated his work to his patron Prataparu ra. 

Music and fine arts received great fillip S is nol^Ir 

ished during the reign of Gana P a "^ a ’ ^ on dancing> wh ich is not without literary merit, 
extant. But his Nrittaratnavali, the best tr 

has come down to us. attention of the scholars. Agastya . 

. Along with others, prose literature als °j^®^ e x Narasimha the Malayavati. Several 
wrote the Krishnacharita and his nephew l . Kolani Rudradeva, a chief of 

new works on Sanskrit grammar appeare ur * n ®_ 0 f a commentary on the Slokavartikka, 
Prataparudra, wrote a grammatical work in t e o . religious activity and numer- 
called Rajarudriya. The Kakatiya period was an ag in t he vernacular lan- 

ous philosophical and theological works of .mportance were w 
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guages as well as in Sanskrit. Gundayabhatta, a learned scholar of the court of P 
wrote a commentary'on the Advaita classic Khanadana-Khanda of Sri Marsha Tl ^ ta ^ arU( lra 
Saroddhara, commonly known as the Somanatha-bhashya and the Rudra-bhash ° r a ^ esv ^ 
Somanatha deserve mention. Though the former displays the vast erudition of ti , Pa ** CUr iki 
it is popular only with the Vira-Saiva community. le aui hor, k. 


but 

Telugu 4 

After an eclipse of nearly a century (A.D. 1060-1160) Telugu literature flourish 
Kakatiya kingdom. Several inscriptions were composed partly or wholly in Telugu ver ^ ' n 
they seldom mention the names of any individual writers. Inscriptions in Telugu ^ 0ll Sh 
Gudur inscription of the time of Beta II, the Karimnagar inscription of Gangadh 
Upparapalle inscription of Kata and the Konidena inscription of Opilisiddhi dese ^ 1,16 
mention on account of their literary merit and linguistic peculiarities. rVC s P ec ial 

The new religious movements like Vaishnavism and Vira-Saivism gave a great i 
Telugu literature which began to make its appearance in a continuous stream from thef 6 ^ l ° 

of the thirteenth century. Several works on the two great national epics_the Ram 6 

the Mahabharata —were produced during this period. The earliest and the most popularT* ^ 
work on the Ramayana is Tikkana’s Nirvachanottara-Ramayanam produced in 
point of time comes the well-known Bhaskara-Ramayanam, a composite work which ^ ^ 
the productions of no less than five authors, Mallikarjunabhatta, son of Bhaskara ° s 
Rudradeva, Bhaskara, Hullakki Bhaskara and Ayyalaraya. Bhaskara-Ramayanam 
joint literary enterprise as all these poets were not contemporaries. It is not a literal tra 3 
of the great Sanskrit epic of Valmiki but it is free rendering of the story of Rama in the T I 
language. In grandeur, artistic perfection and literary excellence, the Bhaskara-Ramav ^ 
retains its place as one of the great classics of the Telugu language. The Kakatiya age also 
produced another great Ramayana classic called the Ranganatha-Ramayanam in the dvipad 
metre written by one Buddharaja about the middle of the fourteenth century a.d. It is an excel 0 
lent work which shows the author’s mastery over the poetic art. 

The Andhra Mahabharata, begun by Nannayabhatta in the eleventh century a.d., was com¬ 
pleted by Tikkana Somayaji, the minister and the poet laureate of the Telugu Chola king Manuma 
Siddhi II of Nellore in the middle of the thirteenth century A.D. The Andhra Mahabharata is 
indeed a great masterpiece of Telugu literature. Tikkana’s style is remarkable for its flexibility 
and his similies resemble those of Homer and Milton and recall to mind similar descriptions in 
the Iliad and in the Paradise Lost. 

Like the two great national epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, a number of Puranas 
were written by the poets of the Kakatiya age. Marana, a disciple of Tikkana Somayaji, pro¬ 
duced the Markandeya-puranam ‘with the artless simplicity of a bom story-teller’. 

Of the Kavya literature, the Kumara-sambhavam of Nanne Chodadeva, is the earliest. This 
is an independent work and not based on Kalidasa’s Kumara-sambhavam, in which Nanne 
Chodadeva has woven episodes connected with the marriage of Shiva and Parvati. Tikkana 
Somayaji also wrote a Kavya called the Vijayasenam, and Chimmapudi Amaresvara produced 
the Vikramasenam, but neither of them is extant. 

Of the gatha literature or tales, the earliest surviving collect '°J e l s S a ^f n a a me S 
Dasakumaracharitra, a translation into Telugu of Dandin’s famous work 0 ^ ear)y 

Ketana’s poem is important as it gave impetus tp story-writing in Te,ug V /m an adaption 
story-writers may be.mentioned Manchana, the author of the Keyurabahuc t 
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into Telugu of Rajasekhara’s dram th v -- - - - - 

ing style has created for him a unique 1^°^*°' Ma " clM,na ' s simple «*>"»- 
The first treatise on g ramma ,. Ta , . m ° ng Tclu S“ ^lory-tellers. 

Mallya Rechana's K mijm *■» H^^abhash^hanam. Similarly 

Somayajt also wrote a short work on 7 Telugu 

In order to facilitate the admihid • . ed Kavtva Zbandharam. 

or Vijnanesvariya, a commentary on Ketana tran slated the Vyavahara-kcmda 

treatises on politics in both Sanskrit Id by Vi J n »"«vara!several original 

Of these, the Nitisara of Pratauarudta written in Were pr0duced durin S this period. 

Satakam of Baddena and 

tant. About the middle of the fourteen* 12^ M auc ? 78 ,n Telugu ’ are ,he ™>« impor- 
rajaniti called Sakalanit *^25 “;r 8 :: g 7 ned a 

Somanatha’s Basava-puranmmTpandtarTJh ^' j, b °‘ h im P ortant aad extensive. Palkuriki 
Vira Saiva faith as expounded by ^ the te " ets oflhe 

religious conditions of the age. * present a vlv,d P icture of the social and 

dei feTto importantlmi 1 C °"“ atote are ««*»Wy devoted to the praise of the 
Sarvesvara satakam ofvJth^Z^i ^ SlVatattvasaram Mallikaijuna Panditaradhya, the 
lZ7ZZlrethJllr Y ! haVakkul1 Ann amayya and the Vrishadhipa-satakam of Palkuriki 
Somanat a are the earliest specimens of sataka literature in Telugu. Apart from expounding 

the Vira-Saiva conception of bhakti, the Sarvesvara-satakam is a fine specimen among all the 
satakas composed in the Telugu language. Its author, Annamayya’s style is majestic and his 
poetry occasionally rises to sublime heights not reached by any writer of his age. 

Religion 

Saivism in its various forms was the predominant faith during the Kakatiya period. There 
are various schools of Saivism like the Kalamukha, the Kapalika, the Saiva, the Pasupata, etc. 
In spite of the predom inance enjoyed by the Kalamukha doctrine at the beginning of the Kakatiya 
period, the Pasupata eventually secured the favour of the majority of the common people as 
well as that of the kings. 

Prola I and Beta II were the followers of Saivism and their preceptor was Ramesvara 
Pandita, the Kalamukha Saiva saint. Like their grandfather, Beta II, Rudradeva and his brother 
Mahadeva were parama-mahesvaras. The reign of Ganapatideva, son of Mahadeva, forms a 
brilliant period in the history of the Saiva religion of the Kakatiya period. Visvesvara Sambhu 
was the religious preceptor of Ganapatideva. According to the Malkapuram inscription, 
Rudramadevi granted to this Saiva ascetic the village of Mandaram (Mandadam) in the Guntur 
district where he constructed a temple of Shiva and also a monasteiy. Visvesvara set up mon¬ 
asteries and lingas in various places such as Mantrakuta, Kommuru, Nivritti an ttara 
Somasila. Pasupata Saivism continued up to the end of the reign of Prataparu ra, e as 
Kakatiya monarch of Warangal, who was himself a parama-mahesvara. T e alva re '® ,0U 
institutions suffered a setback following the Muslim invasions in the Kakatiya ing o 

Besides Saivism there were of course other faiths such as the Arhatamata or Jainism and 
Vaishnavism. Though Jainism was on the decline during the Kakatiya perio , it a no a 
gether disappeared from the country. A certain Appayacharya, a follower of Jainism an 
dent of Warangal, wrote a work known as Pratishthasara during the reign of Prataparudra. 
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between q^ . comes Vaishnavism. There is no evidence to show that there w as 

^aivism and Vaishnavism in the Kakatiya kingdom in general. * n V ri Valry 

other nl ^ a ^ at '^ as built many temples at Hanumakonda, Palampeta, Pillalamarri and 
. aces ‘1 hese temples played important roles in the socio-religious life 0 f ^ SCVer al 
p rfJaf Cr ?P . es ^berally endowed by nobles, kings, merchants and landowners deveirf^' 011 ' 
8reat re 'S'ous as well as educational institutions. '° w 


as 


MINOR STATES IN WESTERN DECCAN 

* 

The Abhiras 

T he Abhiras appear to have been a foreign people who entered India along with the Sakas 
Jrom eastern Iran. According to the Puranas they were the successors of the Satavahanas in th e 
Deccan. There were ten Abhira rulers, but with the exception of Isvarasena, no other names are 
known to us. Isvarasena started an era in a.d. 249, and established himself in northern 
Maharashtra. His rule seems to have spread to parts of Central India (ancient Anupa), Gujarat 
and Konkan. The Puranas assign a period of only 67 years to ten Abhira rulers; but the correct 
period seems to have been 167 years in the light of modem researches. 

The copper-plate inscriptions discovered in Khandesh furnish us some information about 
the feudatories of the Abhiras. The three feudatory rulers— -Maharaja Svamidasa, Maharaja 
Bhulunda, and Maharaja Rudradasa—had their capital at Valkha, probably identified with 
modem Vaghli near Chalisgaon in the Khandesh district. Another collateral branch of the same 
family ruling somewhere in Khandesh, transferred its allegiance to the Vakatakas after the fall 
of the Abhiras in the beginning of the fifth century A.D.Another feudatory of the Abhiras, the 
Mahadandanayaka Saka Sridharavarman declared independence in the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. 


The Sakas of Mahishaka 

After the downfall of the Satavahanas, another family belonging to the Saka race, emerged 
in the Deccan in the middle of the third century a.d. Its progenitor was the Saka king Mana, 
who was connected with the Kshaharata family of Bhumaka and Nahapana. It appears to be, 
therefore that after the overthrow of Nahapana by Gautamiputra Satakami, some Sakas moved 
to the south where they rehabilitated themselves. They ruled from Mahishaka which was the 
name of the southern part of the Andhra state and the adjoining Kannada districts of the Mysore 

StcltC 

After the overthrow of the Satavahanas, the Saka Mana declared his independence and laid 
,n, foundation ofa dynasty that continued to rule from the middle ofthe third century A.D. to 
I d 433 in the Deccan. According to the Puranas there were 18 Saka rulers belonging to this 

family. 


Traiku takas 

rhe Traikutakas derived their family name from Trikuta, the range of hills which borders 
- k district on the west. Playing a subservient role as feudatories ofthe Abhiras, the 
kutakas came into limelight after the downfall of the Abhiras in A.D. 417. They ruled over 
ame territories as had originally been under the Abhiras. Kalidasa probably knew oft 
cutakas for he mentions Trikuta, situated in Aparanta or north Konkan, in his Raghuvamsa. 
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.P ] ’ C an numismatic evidence reveals the existence of five princes of the Traikutaka 
fatni > • e irst o these was Maharaja lndradatta, who flourished in c. A.D. 415-40 and was, 
t here ore, ms rumental in shattering the power of the Abhiras. The second king Dahrasena 

( A ‘ D , . , ru e over a w '^ e territory comprising Gujarat, Konkan and some districts of 

port em a laras itra as his silver coins have been found over a wide area from Daman in the 
n orth to Satara in the south, and from Bombay in the west to Nasik in the east. He was a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu and performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. 

Dahrasena was succeeded by his son Maharaja Vyaghrasena who was a Vaishnava like his 
father. The successor of Vyaghrasena was Madhyamasena, whose Matavan copper-plates were 
issued from Aniruddhapura, which was probably the king’s capital. This place has yet not been 
identified, but may have been situated in the Surat district. Madhyamasena was followed by 
Vikramasena, the last known king of the Traikutaka family. In the beginning of the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D., the Traikutakas became vassals of the Vishnukundi king Madhavavarman I, who 
extended his power to western Maharashtra. Later, Krishnaraja, the Kalachuri king of Mahismati, 
overthrew them and placed the Mauryas in charge of north Konkan. 


The Traikutaka kingdom was fairly extensive which in the heyday of its imperialism com 
• rised south Gujarat, north Konkan, Nasik and Poona districts and parts of the Satara district. 
Rnth Buddhism and Hinduism enjoyed the patronage of the rulers. Salt was the chie c ® m 
nditv of export and the Traikutakas maintained a powerful fleet for the protection 0 
Commerce and maritime provinces. Their earliest capital was Nasik which later on was s i 

to Antruddhapura. 


Farlv Rashtrakutas of Manapura 

During the last quarter of the fourth century A.D., the Rashtrakutas came into promme^nce ^ 

capital city of Manapura mode .1 n T me of the contemporaty ruler of Asmaka 

kingdoms of Asmaka and Vtdarbha. Thou ^ * e . bh ^ usthavebee „ vindhyasenaofthe 

(on ,he Godavari) is^latTa W The «« between ,h * *****“ ** 

Vatsagulma branch of the Vaka aka ay ^y ^ 

Vakatakas continued for s 400-25). He was a pleasure loving 

Mananka was succeeded by his ^°" ° eva ” ja ( came jnt0 the orbit 0 f Gupta influence. The 
king during whose reign the Rasbtra u peonage to both the Vakatakas and the Rashtrakutas 

GuptakingChandragupta ^^efniX a matrimonial alliance. 

and the two families soon Man araja, Avidheya and Bhavishya. All the three 

Devaraja had three sons, Vibhuraja a know | e dgc of the events of their retgrt. 

brothers ruled in succession though we® (c A D 470-90), during whose reign the ol 

Bhavishya was followed by his son Abhtraanyuit ^ ^ ^ fare wc| , and Abbima „yu be- 

rivaliy' with Vakatakas was revived, e 0|S of Abhimanyu was Maharaja Dejja 

came subservient to the Vakatakas. One o vishnukundi king Madhavavarman 1 whose 
who had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the ,j s were, however, soon driven 

influence was extended to southern Maharashtra, ne rule till the rise of the Early 

out of southern Maharashtra, where the Rashtrakutas continued to rule 

Chalukyas. 
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The Bhojas 

According to the Puranic tradition, the Bhojas were a section of the Haihaya branch of th e 
Vadava clan. While the Haihayas are known to have l . he B hojas 

appear to have established themselves in the Berar region. J ay have been 

a branch of the Bhojas of Berar. 

The earliest known member of ihe family was Devaraja who ruled at Chandrapura, identi¬ 
fied with modem Chandor in Goa, about the end of the fourth cen ry • < Maha¬ 

raja Chandntvannan who flourished some time in .he fifth cenfuty granted a ptece of land to a 

Buddhist monastery at Sivapura in Goa. 

A number of Bhoja copper-plate grants found a. Goa and assigned to the seventh century 

A.D. reveal the names of the Bhoja kings Prithivimallavarman. apa ' ra ™ a n evar !™ 

The relationship of these rulers with one another and with the earlie, kings araja and 

Chandravarman is not known. 

The Silaliaras * e . 

The Silaharas appear to have flourished during the Rashtrakuta P el ™d 311 southern 

to them. There were three Silahara families ruling respectively np em ’ 

Konkan and the south Maratha country comprising the districts of o apur, 

The Silaharas of northern Konkan ruled for a period of450 years 
1260. There were altogether 20 kings in the dynasty. Ruling over t e presen 
and Kolaba as subordinates to the Rashtrakutas, they declared t eir in epen e .. . 
Rashtrakuta power was overthrown by the Chalukyas. But the independence of th. Silaharas 
of northern Konkan proved to be short-lived as the Chalukyas of Gujarat asserted their su¬ 
premacy over them only to be conquered later on by the Yadavas o Devagin. 

The Silaharas of southern Konkan ruled from about A.D. 808 to 1100, first under the 
Rashtrakutas and then under the Chalukyas till they were overpowered by the Kolhapur branch. 
After the downfall of the Rashtrakutas, this family enjoyed semi-independent status during the 
last days of the later Chalukyas. One of their chiefs helped the Kalachuri Bijjala to overthrow 
the last Chalukya king. After that event they ruled as an independent power till their country 
was merged with the Yadava kingdom, accomplished by the Yadava ruler Singhana. 

Founded in the tenth centuiy A.D. by Jatiga, with his capital probably at Karhad, the third 
Silahara family had a more distingusihed career/After the fall of the Rashtrakuta empire, the 
chiefs ruled more or less independently and added southern Konkan to their dominions some 
time before a.d. 1058. Of the various kings of the family, Gandaraditya was a famous figure 
who ruled in the first half of the twelfth century A.D. Gandaraditya’s son and successor,. 
Vijayaditya assisted the northern Silaharas to recover their independence and helped Bijjala in 
his bid for independence against the Later Chalukyas. But when the Kalachuris tried to estab¬ 
lish their authority over Bhoja II, son and successor of Vijayaditya, they met with no success. 
Bhoja II formally declared independence, but he proved to be too weak against Singhana who 
annexed his principality to the Yadava dominions. 

MINOR STATES IN EASTERN DECCAN 

South Kosala 

A 

Little is known about the early history of south Kosala comprising the districts of Durg, 
Raipur, Bilaspur and SambalpUr. The country was probably included in the Satavahana em- 
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pire. According to the traditions recorded by the Chinese travellers, the celebrated Mahayana 
teacher Nagarjuna lived for some time at a Buddhist monastery near the capital of south Kosala 
which was then under the rule of Gautamiputra Yajnasri-Satakami. About the middle of the 
fourth century a.d., a king named Mahendra ruled over south Kosala who was defeated by 
Samudragupta in his victorious campaign against the kingdoms of the Dakshinapatha. The 
descendants ol Mahendra became subordinate allies of the Gupta emperors. 

According to the Arang plate, discovered in the Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh, a new 
dynasty was founded by Sura who flourished sometime during the period A.D. 350-75. He may, 
therefore, have been the successor of Mahendra. Sura and some of his successors acknowl¬ 
edged the suzerainty of the Guptas, but they transferred their allegiance to the Vakatakas when 
the power of the Guptas declined in the second half of the fifth century A.D. Bhimasena II, one 
of the successors of Sura, had to submit and to pay tribute to the Vakataka emperor Harishena 
when the latter invaded Kosala in the course of his campaign against Kalinga and Andhra. The 
capital of these kings was probably Sripura in the Raipur district. 


The Sarabhapuriyas 

About the same time another dynasty was founded in the Raipur district by a king named 
Sarabha with his capital at Sarabhapura (named after him). Though the exact location o t e 
city is not known, it was probably situated in the vicinity of ancient Sripura, which became t e 
later capital of the successors of Sarabha. 

Sarabha who nourished about the year a.d. 460 was the founder of the family of"the 
Sarabhapuriyas. Sarabha was succeeded by his son Narendra (c. a.d^470-9 ). e nex 
kingwasPrasannamatra who founded the city of Prasannapura, which 
”" 8 p r “ nnamatra was succeeded by his son Jayaraja who extended his kingdom westwards 
fie , ZeTshZTena U of Sripura. After Prasannamatra’s death, the kingdom was dt- 

and the Inner from Sarabhapura. Manlamatr^ “^ her y pravanl j a „ was the last-known 

who seemed to have been supplanted in A .o. 530 b y 
Indrabala II belonging to the Panduvamsi fami y. 


rhe Panduvamsis • as a Mahasamanta and Sarvadhikara-dhikrita 

Indrabala II who had served Su J : advnasty He belonged to the family 

issumed independence after overthrowing e ^ P jna , ly m , ed in the region round Kalanjar 
ifPanduvamsis or rulers of the Pandavaf ^ founder of the town Indrapura. 

Banda district, Uttar Pradesh). Indrabal Lak shmanesvara (now Lakhnesvara) at Kharod. 
ndrabala’s son Isanadeva built the tempi . of shiva w ho erected several temples 

sanadeva’s brother Nannadeva was a son Tivaradeva claims to be 

n honour of that god under the name of Nann • ed a crushing defeat at the hands 

he ruler of the entire Kosala country but seems to ha 

>f the Vishnukundi emperor, Madhavavarman I. ... . .... 

^ . xionctraia II who is panegyrized in the Adhbhar 

Tivaradeva was succeeded by his son Nanaraja II, . P wa s a devotee of Vishnu. 

ilates as the lord of the entire Kosala country. Like his father ’ hG . , , • Harshagupta 

fivaradeva had a valiant younger brother named Chandragup a v a c a ta the daughter of 

succeeded his cousin Nannaraia in c AD 580. Harshagupta married Vasata, the daughte 

who was p robably lhe vicerpy of his fathcr lsanavarmanp 
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I known by the name Balarjuna had a long 
Harshagupta’s son and successor, Sivagupta, a during his reign that Hiuen-tsang 

reign of nearly 60 years (c. A.D. 595-655). It was pr ^ |.j n g a nd the country. “The soil 

visited south Kosala and has left an interesting a^ coU erous> tall of stature, and black in 

of the country was rich and fertile, the people were P . n and 0 f note d benevolence.” 
colour, the king was a Kshatriya by birth, a Budd is 1 ^ ^ j^ a || ur p] a tes would have us 

Sivagupta was not a Buddhist as stated by Hiuen-tsang, o ^ sout } 1 Kosala after the death of 

believe that he liberally patronised Buddhism. The is o seems to suggest that not 

Sivagupta is wrapped in obscurity. Epigraphic evY j hv theNalas, who ruled over the Bastar 
long after Sivagupta’s death, the kingdom was mvadetf y ’might have been under the 

district of Madhya Pradesh and. the adjoining territory, 
rule of the Nalas till the rise of the Somavamsis. 

The Somavamsis from lhe So mavamsa or ihe 

From the tenth century A.D., a group of rulers, cla ' mmg . the Pan duvamsis, some of 

family of the Moon, exercised suzerainty over south Ko • they never c , ajmed 

these kings bore such names as Sivagupta and M ^! v ® ! ’ ithef‘Lord 0 f Trikalinga.’ 
any connection with the Panduvamsis and used the distinct! P c nm avamsis used 

Instead of the Garuda or the bull emblem of the earlier dynasty the 
Gajalakshmi on their seal. The exact relations of the Somavamsis wi 
lies of south Kosala cannot be ascertained satisfactorily. 

The founder of the Somavamsa family was Sivagupta whose reign may e roug y as 
signed to the first half of the tenth century (c. A.D. 915-35). Sivagupta s successor was is son 
Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I (c. A.D. 935-70) whose dominions comprise territories ot er 
than-Kosala. Like other member^ of his family, he called himself the Lord of Trikalinga.. ut 
‘Trikalinga’ was a loose term used sometimes to indicate the three countries (Kosala, Kalinga 
and Utkala or Odra) collectively or otherwise a particular tract of land between Kalinga and 
south Kosala. Despite Mahabhavagupta’s claim to have defeated and killed the king of Odra 
or Orissa, it is doubtful whether he was able to annex Orissa to his kingdom. He came into 
conflict with the Kalachuri monarch Lakshmanaraja. Janamejaya’s minister for war and peace 
was Malladatta who was succeeded in the office by the latter’s son Dharadatta II. This heredi¬ 
tary succession to ministerial offices was a distinguishing feature of ancient Indian administra¬ 
tion. 

Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I was succeeded by his son Yayati Mahasivagupta I (c. A.D. 
970-1000). He is credited with a victory over a king named Ajapala who cannot be identified! 
He appears to have gained success against the Karas of Orissa. Like his father Yayati was a 
devotee of Shiva. Dharadatta II, the minister of war and peace, who had served Janamejaya 
and Yayati was succeeded in the office by another member of his family named Simhadatta 

Yayati Mahasivagupta I was succeeded by his son Bhiraaratha Mahabhavagupta 11 whose 
reign began in the first decade of the eleventh century (c. a d 1000-1 m rw “ . 

was the Mathura chief Punja who lived at modern Bamrasarh in the R feudatorles 

Mahabhavagupta II was succeeded by his son Dharmaratha l aiarastate - Bhimaratha 
(, A.D. 1015-20). As Dharmaratha had'no son M wTsT-edM! ed k Mahasiv Wa » 

Mahabhavagupta III (c. A.D. 1020-25). During his reien thek’ a ^ h,S brother Nahusha or 

chaos and external invasions. The ministers then raised to th* t ! n8d ° m was hara ssed by internal 
vagupta III (c. a.d. 1025-55) who freed the country from f hr ° neChandihara yayati Mahasi- 

Chola occupation, and restored peace and order in th P kin ^ e l 8n enemies > probably fr om 

of Kalinga, Kongoda (in the Ganjam district) Utkala anH v °?' 0010nly became the lord 

into conflict with the kings of Kamata, Lata.^Gurjam, RadhTand Gaudf 0 ^'° ^ COnie 
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Mahabhavagu^^ 31 ' Ma hasivagupta III was succeeded by his son Uddyotakesari 

with victory oy^ h ^ AD ' * ^ 55 * 8 ^)- be was the last great king of the family and is credited 

the family lost its 1 ° rU,CrS °^ a h a ' a > Odra and Gauda. But after the death of Uddyotakesari 

side and the Kalachuris* ^ prest '® e ’ ^ng attacked by the later Gangas of Kalinga on one 

nated by the Gangas r !| S |° n * ,le ot * ler - By a.d. 1112 Somavamsi rule in Lower Orissa was termi- 

Somavamsi power carnet a ' ac,1ur ' s gradually conquered the whole of south Kosala and the 

capital of the SomavamsiV ^ * n the first quarter of the • 2th century A.D. It appears that the 

district), named orobahlv H V?’ 3 Was Ya y ati P ura or Yayatinagara (modem Jajpur in Cuttack 
H yoaoiy after Yayati Mahasivagupta III. 


The Nalas 

is totunlte Mahlbhlraw * claimcd 10 have des “" ded from king Nala whose story 

„ * xi. ^ rom tae Provenance of the records it appears that the territory 

. . . ar y a a dynasty held sway lay between Berar in the west and Bastar or 

^gnecl In 6 ccor dmg to the Vishnupurana as many as nine kings of this dynasty 

Vyagraharaja of Mahakantara (Great Forest) whom Samudragupta defeated probably be¬ 
longed to the Nala dynasty. The history of the dynasty for about a hundred years after 
Vyagraharaja who may have been ruling about a.d. 340, remains obscure. From some gold 
coins discovered in the Bastar district we know of three early kings of this family, Varaha, 
Bhavadatta and Arthapati. No events are recorded about the reign of Varaha (c. a.d. 410-30). 
But it is probable that he rose to power and proclaimed his independence during the minority 
of Narendrasena Vakataka. Varaha’s successor, Bhavadatta had a glorious and eventful reign 
(c. A.D. 460-75). He signalised his reign by a daring raid into the Vakataka territory at the close 
ofNarendrasena’s reign, and occupied its capital. ButNarendrasena’s son Prithivisena II soon 
retrieved the situation by reducing the Nala king Arthapati to subjection. 

The Podagadh inscription states that Skandavarman, another son of Bhavadatta restored 
the glory of the family and repeopled the city of Pushkari deserted after the crushing defeat 
inflicted by Prithivisena II. Skandavarman was a mighty warrior who threatened the Vakataka 
empire But the Vakataka king Harisena pursued a vigorous warlike policy and forced the 
Nalas to migrate towards the banks of the Tungabhadra. There they suffered another disas¬ 
trous defeat at the hands of the Chalukya Kirtivarman I sometime in the latter half of the sixth 

rpnfnrv a d But the Nalas were not exterminated; they emerged afterwards when the Chalukya 
entuiy a.d. But the Nalas we ‘ ^ ^ ^ Qf pu)akesin , s reign . They overpowered the 

kingdom was ove y Rajivalochana temple stone inscription at 

Somavamsis and drove the ^ ^ ^ kjngs of ^ 

by a branch of the Kalachuris of Tripuri. 

ANDHRA 

The Ikshvakus Hvnastv the Ikshvakus of Andhradesa suddenly 

After the extinction of the Satavahana dy ty coun try situated between the 

emerged from obscurity The .kshvakus ™ ^';j d ^ 0 The sou7cf the Krishna. I. is no, 
Godavari and the Krishna but their rule was also extended io 
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_ with the ancient Ikshvaku family 

these Ikshvakus were in any Wa can°The Ikshvaktis a PP® a ^^ a ^ wh ich was 

ofAyodhya that might have migrated tothe Dec"n. 1 lhe anc ,en. name 

"r- 

Thefounderof,heIk s hvakudyna SV we S VasisW^ a c0 „ quer ed a 

t ed *• sec °nd quarter of the third «=«W ^ d other V<=d'^ r " the Vedic 
Satavahanas and performed Hat Asramedha, ^^Smore than a cen,ul J; and wit „essed 
trst sovereign in Dakshinapatha, who, after a lap re [gn wa s prosp , north-west 
sacrifices, particularly the Asvamedha and ^f a ' sett ,irs from thenorth fl “accessors 
a great wave of immigration, particularly of Brahma. ^ g ar)ta mula’s tmme 
But this revival of Brahmanism proved to be short- iv 

became patrons of Buddhism. . ■ c r ; Virapurushadatta who pro a y 

Santamula I was succeeded by his son Mathariputr a.D. ‘He was un d° u bt e ^y luf 
ruled for two decades in the third quarter of the th ,r j gn wa s eventful an mar 
most powerful sovereign of the day in the Deccan. re miniscent of the prosperous 

zenith of the glorious period of Buddhism in Andhra e ® a _. Q aU tamiputraand Vasis t ipu a 
days of the old Andhra empire under the illustrious Satakarn , India even today, was 

Pulumayi II.’ 17 Cross-cousin marriage, which is preva ® are known to have been the 


[, the contemporary Saka ^Li), who seems to have been 

gave his daughter in marriage to a Maharaja of Vanavas ( . 

SivaskandavarmanoftheKadamba-family, i^aavvapeta, Ramireddipalli and 

Numerous inscriptions found at Na 8 ar J u "^°" d ’ ^„A„dhradesa under the patron- 
Amaravati refer to the glorious epoch of the Buddhist Church in An «" aa “ , 

age of the Emperor Virapurushadatta aud his sou Ehuvula Santamula 

valuable information about the pious benefactions which the Buddhist Church ^ 

the munificence of the ladies of the royal, family. From the inscriptions and the cultured 
representations of Nagarjunakonda, it appears that Virapurushadatta was originally a Brah- 
min, but later he became a convert to the Buddhist faith. 

Virapurushadatta was succeeded by his son Ehuvula Santamula II who ruled at least for 
eleven years. It appears from the inscription at Gurzala in the Guntur district that 
Rulupurushadatta was the successor of Santamula II. Towards the end of the third centufy A.D., 
the Ikshvaku family was overthrown by the Pallavas. Buddhism which dominated the heart of 
Andhradesa from the third century B.c. till the middle of the third century A.D. declined rapidly. 
Brahmanism restored in Andhradesa and Tamil country by the Pallavas of Kanchi was later on 
fostered by the Brahmanica! dynasties ofAndhradesa, the Brihatphalayanas of Kudura, Salan- 
kayanas of Vengi and lastly the Imperial Vishnukundins. 

The Brihatphalayanas , 

The downfall ofthe Ikshvaku dynasty was followed by the rise of some feudatory f ami li e s 
like the Brihatphalayanas and the Anandas to paramount power. The Brihatphalayanas dv 
nasty heWm possession the Masuhpatam area towards the end ofthe third centu n rh e 

dynasty had its capital at Kudura, identified with modem Guduru near Masulmatam h.. 
times also with Koduru near Ghantasala. iviasuiipatam, but some- 


17, Krishnarao. B. V., History of the Early Dynas,i es ofAndhradesa (1942), p. 52. 
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^ OI ^king'of the d - -- ” ' 

Jayavaman's predecessor “l* ' S known 10 us, viz. Jayavarman. Nothing is known about 
century A.D., Jay avarman sun, ccessors - But it appears that towards the close of the third 
king of the Andhra country if dntecl the ,ksll vakus and established himself as an independent 
till he was overpowered and IdH ^ Cars * le * 1 ' mse ^out against the aggressive Pallavas 
Brihatphalayanas lapsed into obs ' ^ ' atter ' ^ ea ^' oP -* a y avarnian > the short-lived 

The Anandas 


The successors of the Br'h 

Kandarapura who claimed d ' la . a ' a y anas ' n ^e Andhradesa were the Ananda kings of 

Ananda family_two of tl CSCent ' n s ° tra °f Ananda. There are only three records of the 

district. The third one i ^ aFC C0 PP er 'P' ate grants of Mattepad and Gorantlu in Guntur 

west of Guntur. Only threekinT T f T' 0 " in the tem P |e of Kapotesvarasvamin at Chezarla, 
r . known tn hq ,,,u n ^ s °* the dynasty — Kandara, Attivarman and Damodaravarman— 

die fifth century ° 3ppear t0 ^ ave fiourished in the second half of the fourth and first half of 


e oun er o t is family was the king Kandara, who founded the city of Kandarapura, 
situate in t e vicinity of modem Chezarla in the Guntur district, which became the capital of 
the Ananda kings. He is credited with victory in some battles over the Pallavas when the latter 
were driven out from Dhanyakataka (Amaravati region), their headquarters in Andhradesa. 

King Attivarman performed the costly Hiranyagarbha mahadana and was a devotee of 
Shiva. But his son Damodaravarman was a follower of Buddhism. The Anandas seem to have 
been overthrown by their neighbours, the Salankayanas when they extended their sway to the 
south of the’Krishna. 


The Salankayanas 

The Salankayanas are known to have ruled in the Andhra region between the Godavari and 

the fourth century. He ruled over afai y, sQuth Kosala in the north. It was presumably 
board far into the inland in Deyavarman celebrate d the Asvamedha sacrifice, 

after the completion of his conquest # , ruler who obtained victories in 

The next known king is Hastivarm b j ssion t0 the mighty Gupta emperor Samudragupta, 
several battles. Despite his apparen[sub , wa & ssucceededbyhis sonNandivamian 

he found opportunity to defy his aut Nandivarma n I, is known from Penugonda plates 

k Hastivarman II who succeede skandava rman. The latter, who succeeded him, was a 

and Kanukollu plates granted by his so ^ Krfshna after overthrowing the Anandas. 
powerful ruler and extended his po eded b y his uncle Chandavarman. He exacted 

Skandravarman had no issue and was ^ ^ ^ had feirly extensive kingdom, 

submission from his feudatories an jj wbo is described as parama-bhagavata or a 

Chandavarman was followed by Na fifth cent bry a.d., the mighty Vakataka emperor, 

devotee of Vishnu. Towards the c ose , b Salankayana ruler and entrusted the king- 

Harishena, raided the Andhra f n P g °G 0vi „ d avarman. 

dom to the charge of the Vishnukundi king uu c 
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•aN^ l '_' 


The VlsIiniikuiiUis 


cri^ilam in Andhra Pradesh 

y die modem car |jer period. The early 
The Vislmukundis 1 * hailed from die Srip»rv»l». c|u ,„,s of ° ^ Mah bubnagar dis. 
niu * (| i«y were perhaps ethnically connected " i &° nC j the kings of subse- 

nicmbers ofthe family started ruling over the; reg Qf the Vakataka 

tncts (lc " thc ancient Rishikn) perhaps as leu a „ g thg perjod 

quent times became independent. . niys tery. ft is * se amo ngst them a 

* he rise ofthe Vishnukundi power is shrou e . -,qq a.D-» ft iere ‘ . founded his own 

ol their vassalage under the Vakatakas, sometime < ofthe area a t - v j t j es 

powerful chief Vishnukundi who crushed the 0 r his poht.cal A "» 

dynasty. Nothing is known about the exact date 0 Maharaja Indravarm 
Vishnukundi wc come across the names of two '• S , t0 t he last quarter 
Maharaja Madhavavnrman, whose reigns may e a * s the Salankayanas are ® 

century a.I). and the first quarter of the fifth centuo , , c j ur j n g this period, t e po i ica 
have been ruling over the eastern part of the Andhra r ‘ ££ j t0 t he western part of Andhra 

activities of these two Vishnukundi kings must have een 

comprising the Nalgonda district. nn I He pursued a policy of ex- 

Madhavavarman was succeeded by his son Govindavar 1 ^^^ ne j jj[j 0l , r jng chiefs. As the 
pansion by conducting aggressive wars into the territories o o ^ practical pur- 

family became powerful during the reign ot Govindavarman 
poses, the real founder of the dynasty. . 

Govindavarman I was succeeded by his son Madhavavarman II ^^fnedom j, £ 
prestige of the family reached its acme. Madhavavarman exten e . p Y +p nr ipa 

middle Valley of the Godavari, exterminated the Salankayana dynasty at en §* 

his kingdom to the eastern sea by conquering Pishtapura and Srikakulam area, evanquis e 

the Pallavas more than once and wrested from them the Guntur district. He helped the Vakataka 
rulers of the main lines to maintain the integrity ofthe kingdom against the inroads of their 
enemies. He maintained cordial relations with the Rashtrakutas of the western Deccan and 
with the Kadambas of the further south. Thus, his position was supreme in the whole of the 
Deccan and in memory of his numerous martial exploits he performed a good number of royal 
sacrifices including eleven Asvamedhas. He married a princess of the Vakataka family and had 
by her a son named Vikramendravarman 1. 

Madhavavarman II was succeeded by his son Vikramendravarman I whose reign seems to 
have been marked by a period of weakness in the central authority and of foreign aggression. 
The son and successor of Vikramendravarman I was Indravarman II who had a long reign of 
about 30 years ranging from c A.D. 525 to 555. Taking advantage ofthe political instability 
following the collapse ofthe mtghty Vakataka power, Indravarman II drove out the aggressor 
from his kingdom and brought nnder him the Kalinga country. Towards the end 6f his reign he 
came into conflict with Isanavarman, the Maukhari kine of th P n • , • , , ? S e gn ne 

He did not live long after his encounter with Malari rnfe ’ Wh ' Ch "* **" ^ 

Indravarman II was succeeded to the throne by his eldest enn vm • J 
ing his reign (, A.D. 556-70), the Pa,lava king Simhavannan crossed e'eupied 


18. The name of the dynasty is Vishnukundi and v - , 

Sankaranarayanan whose recent monoeraDh Th 0 i/™*. , nukundin has been affirmed by S 
study, published in 1,77. is a v.nabie^^- 
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the Krishna district of the V • - ;—-- 

repelling the Pallavas perhaps out^f'^ x^ 1 A '?' 566, V ' kramen dravarman succeeded in 

The successor of Vikram 0 ‘ le en 8' region with the help of his feudatories. 

A rrifire Aft rev ' Vc d l ^e glory of r, a ; I! W f S Madhavavarman IV, who became king after 
M hlnHm “Warding Ms fr' * Vlsh "“ k “"<li dynasty and performed the Asvamedha 
““r 8 ™*' '■ and in the " «■? against the expanding Pallavas under 

i^adhavavannan IV crossed the cL lstdu \ ns '"S power oftheChalukyas under Pulakesin 

kingdom of the Gangas. Though he ft?" Fcbrua,y AD 61210 P“ d °™ the Kalinga 
Kalinga conquest, his end was wrann^ VCPy Wel1 1,1 executin 8 his ambitious scheme of 
afterwards. When Pulakesin II camT a n ProbabIy hc died in the ba « le itself orsoon 
jn A.D. 616, there was no Vishnulrii a' * S * a P u ^ a and fought on the banks oftheKoleru lake 

peared from the pages of history and p T K CS '- St b ' m ' 19 Tbus > tbe Vishnukundi dynasty disap- 
on the throne ofVengi. * ™ akesm II placed his younger brother Vishnuvardhana 


kalinga 

rfSie Satavahana'empireand' ate" to doS'l" “j" 5 “ b “ ure; 11 probably Formed a part 

j 6 . . , n a 3 1 ar Inscription, only two, Pishtapura (Pithapuram in east Godavari 

d.stnct) and Devarashtra (Vizagapatam district) continued in later times. 


The Pitribhaktas 

Epigraphic records are our principal source of information for several dynasties ruling in 
this region in the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. One of them used the word Pitribhakta in their 
seals and ruled in central Kalinga with its capital at Simhapura, modem Singupuram near 
Chicacole. The earliest king belonging to the Pitribhakta’s family was A/a/iarq/a.Umavarman 
who had a long reign. Maharaja Chandavarman, lord of Kalinga, was probably the son and 
successor of Umavarman. Another king of the same family seems to have been Maharaja 
Nanda-Prabhanjanavarman. 


TheMatharas 

When the Pitribhaktas were ruling from Simhapura in central Kalinga, the Matharas had 
entrenched themselves in the south with their capital at Pishtapura: The earliest ruler of the 
Mathara family was Sankaravarman. His son, Saktivarman, who called himself‘the lord of the 
Kalinga country’, annexed the other petty states of Kalinga except perhaps that of Devarashtra. 
Neither he nor any of his descendants acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas. Saktivarman 
was succeeded by his son Prabhanjanavarman, who transferred his capital to Simhapura. He 
was followed by his son Anantasaktivarman, who had a long reign of nearly thirty years. 


The Vasishthas 

The Matharas were ousted by the Vasishthas who had been ruling over Devarashtra as a 
feudatory of the Pitribhaktas. The Vasishthas gradually extended their sway over the whole of 
Kalinga. Maharaja Gunavamran, his son Maharaja Prabhanjanavarman and the latter s son 
Anantavanuan belonged to this family. The relations of the Vastshthas with the Pitribhaktas, 


19. Sankaranarayanan. S., The Vishnukundis and their Times (1977), p. 89. 
A IH.AC.—26 
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however, still remain a matter of speculation. Anantavarman seems to have been a contempo¬ 
rary of the Vakataka Harishena and the latter invaded his kingdom and forced him to pay 
tribute. The Vakataka invasion which took place towards the close of the fifth century A.D., led 
a dynastic revolution in Kalinga. Ultimately, a new dynasty, known as the eastern Gangas 
subjugated central Kalinga in the sixth century a.d., while the Chalukyas of Badami occupied 
the kingdom of Pishtapura or southern Kalinga at the beginning of the seventh century. 

Early Eastern Gangas 

The Early Eastern Gangas were probably an offshoot of the Gangas of Mysore. The epi¬ 
thets ‘Eastern’ and ‘Western’ are applied to the two to distinguish them from each other. The 
eastern Gangas had their capital at Kalinganagara, modem Mukhalingam in the Ganjam dis¬ 
trict, and secondary capital at Dantapura, identified with Dantavaktra near Chicacole in the 
same district. The Ganga kings were worshippers of the god Gokamesvara (Shiva) whose 
temple stood on Mahendra mountain, i.e., modem Mahendragiri in the Ganjam district. 

The founder of the eastern Ganga dynasty was king Indravarman I who seems to have ruled 
from c. A.D. 496 to 535. He claims to have been the lord of Trikalinga which, in a broad sense 
signified a larger territory including Kalinga and some neighbouring countries such as south 

Kosala 


King Indravarman I was succeeded by Samantavarman whose exact relation with the former 
remains unknown. The next king was Maharaja Hastivarman, who was followed by Indravarman 
II Rajasimha. He is described as a Parama-mahesvara. Indravarman II Rajasimha was pro¬ 
bably succeeded by Indravarman III whose earliest known date is A.D. 624. The next king 
seems to have been Indravarman IV who is described as the son of Danamava. It is not known, 
however, if this Danamava ruled the Ganga kingdom for some time. The last known date of 
Indravarman IV is c. a.d. 650. 


Hie next known king, Maharaja Devendravarman (c. a.d. 679-91), describes himself as a 
devotee of Shiva and a son of Gunamava. It is not yet known whether Gunamava ruled for 
some years in the period between c. A.D.650 and a.d. 679. Devendravarman was succeeded by 
his son Anantavarman who issued the Parlakimedi grant in A.D. 700. Anantavarman’s succes¬ 
sors were his two sons, Mr/iara/a Nandavarman (Indravarman according to some writers) and 
Maharaja Devendravarman II (c. a.d. 747-752). 


Of the later rulers of the early dynasty mention may be made of Rajendravarman I and his 
son Anantavarman II (c. a.d. 780-800). Anantavarman II was succeeded by his younger brother 
Devendravarman III. The throne next passed on to Rajendravarman II (c. A D 809-38) who 
was a son of Anantavarman II. He was succeeded by his cousin Satyavarman who was a son of 
Devendravarman III. The next three rulers appear to have been Anantavarman III (another son 
of Devendravarman III), Bhupendravarman Marasimha, and his son Devendravarman IV the 
latter being the last known ruler who issued a grant in the year c. a.d 893 ’ 


During the tenth century the Ganga kingdom was split up into five small principalities 
including those of the Gangas of Svetaka and Kadambas of Jayantapura The eastern Sif 

during this period conquered Kalinga and brought the Ganpa kinoH a ^halukyas 

By the beginning of the eleventh century the Ganea kinoH 8 , ° m Un ^ er ^ e,r ln Auence. 
the Cholas ^ 8 k,n8d0m was brou ght under the sway of 


Gangas of Svetaka 

at a place 8 called Svetaka^ltifi^ of,he famil >' flourished 

modern Chtkati in the Ganjam district. Though the 
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rulers of Svetaka ^ ------ 

° CC nS they defied theoverlordimf 601 fcudalor,cs ol }' ,e Gangas of Kalinganagara, on 

The earliest known rulers r * ass umed complete independence. 

assigned to IlT SQVmU Ce,n my \x>. a? 1 ® housc wcrc Jayavannan and Samantavarman who 
were kine M-ih 111,1 or n *nth century a" ™ W of ?* vctaka fan % was Maharaja Indravarman, 
?he l^t kn^ ^ draVarma n. his son Wth^ r ° UP ° f latCr rulers bcI °n&ing to the tenth centum 
i<r damhn »°* t,1c Svetaka house Vamian ’ and h* ss °ns Indravarman and Danamava. 
Kadamha ciuets— B hi m al,hedi III ,d who was the overlord of the 

enth century ad., the Svetaka hou ‘ br ° lhe , r Udayaditya - Towards the close of the elev- 
Anantavarman Chodaganga completely overthrown by the greater Ganga king 


Later or Greater Gangas 
Towards the end of the tenth 

or Greater Gangas ruled the K-Miiiel . AD ®J ot hct* branch of the family usually styled Later 

Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima who nil 1 hC . Ca, , Hest record of t,1c family are ,hose ofkin 8 

of the celebrated king of the family Viirah^T^ A ° 980 * 1015 - Hc was thc grandfather 
The relation of the Greater Gannas whft^Tr ^wmw who was crowned in a.d. 1038. 
mined Vairahnstn-Ana.aio ^ S Wl 11e Cdr y Ganga kings of Kalinga cannot be deter- 
• ntwrintions fmm tU vamian assumed thc title Trikalingadhipati and issued a number of 
inscriptions from the capital kalinganagara. During his reign Kalinga was invaded, by the 
Kalachuri Kama. 3 


In-A.D. 1070 Anantavarman was succeeded by his son Rajaraja 1 Devendravarman. Rajaraja 
antagonised Kuiottunga Chola 1 by giving shelter to Vijayaditya VII, the deposed eastern 
Chalukya king. He, however, succeeded in repulsing the Chola attack sent against him shortly 
after A.D. 1076. Taking advantage of the distractions in thc Kingdom of Utkala or Orissa caused 
by the two rival claimants to the throne of Orissa Rajaraja intervened and placed on the throne 
Kamakesari. He married Rajasundari, the daughter of Kuiottunga Chola 1, who gave birth to 
his son and successor Anantavarman Chodaganga. 



Jagannath Temple 
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Orissa Rut a u ^ wu,a111 ; <uiu uuu utwipiwu ww yT..w.v, & 

district b f , ‘ lantavannan not only recovered his kingdom, but also added 
verpH t'° I | C A ^' cvcn conquered the Godavari district which 

red by Kulo ««nga Chola before a.d 1134. 

was^overthrownb 1 ^ 10 intcrfere again in Orissa,when ils ruler and his protege, Kamakesarj 
ecssor, Anantava ^ amapa * a ’ ^ ,n 8 of Bengal. Apart from reinstating Kamakesari or his suc- 
content with Oris 1130 , annexed l j lc w * ,0 le of Orissa some time before A.D. 1118. But he was not 
Ramapala, he pusherH^ 0 la * <lng Vantage of the decline of the Palas after the death of 
not successful in extendLT!! qU k StS Up t0t,le Ganga in thc Hoo S h| y district. Although he was 
was by his wars with the K-1 0l ! ndary of thc kingdom further to the north, frustrated as he 
from the Ganga to the God™^ o' 8 , 31 ^ tllc Paramaras > lle le ft a vast empire which extended 
Jagannatha at Puri. * n e IVed up t0 A D> * 1 ^0 and constructed the famous temple of 

* TTic s 

lished the authority of the Senas'' rViT'^ n<>t rcta ' n Soudl Bengal where Vijayasena estab- 
Muhammad Bakhtyar who occunifid wam n * eFe soon 0VCT whelmed by. the invasion of 
sent an anny against Orissa which hastily mITh Be " gal ' A ' D ' 1205 Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Bakhtyar. During the reign of Ananeabhimallf "To 8 ‘° ‘ he prcm!Uure deatl > of Muhammad 
the Muslim ruler of Bengal, invaded O s , h,, l2l6 -, l235) ' Khal J i Ghiyas-ud-din Iwaz, 

fought successfully against the KaLcta RarCdi by Gangas ' An-WUAIm.' 

dtettict* ,h C h an d s °f Rakatiya Ganapati to whom he had to sutrender die whole^f th^GodavaH 

in thcHiistory of Ori^a.^1^ waTone^onbe^ew* Hindu a kings'*f 1 th^ mai *^ S 3 8 lor t° us period 

Lakhnawali. In March 1244 Tughril Tughan thc Musi° Whlch raided tlle kingdom of 
and invested the fortress of Katasingh on IheVronherttoelT' ° f ' Be " gal ' ra " ied his forces 
a surprise attack forced the Muslim amty to retreat tahnT ,?, 8 ™ army to0k sheller - But 
tured Lakhanor and put an end to the Muslim rule in Radha H? h Naraslmha ’ ‘hereafter, cap- 
besieged Lakhnawati (March 1245). But the arrival of I 1 ' edlen mvad ed North Bengal and 

Narasimha to raise the siege of the capital citv thm, u, e leving forces from Awadh forced 
Radha. I, was no, till,he end of ?255 »hat^h e n/ H ^ c °r tinued maintain his po s itS 
succeeded in re-establishing ° fBm ^ Yuzbak " 

mamt am hls hoW in Bengal ^ ris . > Radha. Although Narasimha could not 
resistance against the Muslim forces entitles hfm in ^ a ’ f m,tial success and heroic 
was the builder of the famous Sun Temple of Konamk ymS ' ,he P°^. He 
The reign of Bhanudeva 1 (a d 1264 7 m . , 

D 7 Q fr ° m ,he P ° li,ical ParspechvI But Bhl T™™ ofNaras intha 1, was an un- 
Narasimha Il^r & impQins t0 Vaishnava religion b? 1 ^ ^ ^ Narasimha H (A.D. 
*•«£ 

--- rae 'and-grants 1296. The Muslims of 

iadian People,'wT'('1957^“’207°°"“ in The ^ Empire, tlisloo- and Culture of,he 
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Sun-Temple, Konarak 

Bengal remained quiet for more than two decades; but Ulugh Khan, after conquering Warangal 
in 1323, invaded the Ganga kingdom from the west. He was, however, successfully repulsed 
by Bhanudeva II, son and successor of Narasimha II. 

Throughout the fourteenth century, the Gangas had to defend themselves not only against 
the invasions of the Muslims, but also against the aggressions of the Vijayanagara kingdom. 
Bhanudeva III (1353-76), grandson of Bhanudeva II, after encountering the invasions of 
Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah of Bengal, Bukka of Vijayanagara and of Firuz Tughluq, Sultan of 
Delhi, submitted to the latter, but declared independence after the Sultan’s departure. Bhanu eva 
Ill’s son Narasimha IV (1379-1424) held out stubbornly against the invasions of the Muslim 
rulers of the Deccan, Jaunpur and Malwa. But soon after his death a new dynasty called 
Survavamsa was founded by his minister Kapilendra when he usurped the throne in 143 . 
Th^s the Gangas achieved the unique distinction of being the only Indian dynasty that success 
fiilly stemmed the tide of the invasions of the Muslims when the latter had literally brought the 

whole of India under their political umbrella. 

ORISSA 

The history °^ r ' SS b q ter ^^f^^habad /Vasas//of Samudragupta, 

cal evidence. Though b ft forme d a part of the Gupta empire and acknowledged 

there are good grounds c^ downfa „ of th(J Gupta empire> the M ana.and 
its suzerainty till A.D. 570. Sta»J * and southem parts of Orissa. 

Sailodbhava dynasties ruled respectively 

* 

T,he Manas r ^ rt rded in an inscription found in the Hazaribagh district. 

The rise of the Mana family is re bh S) belonging to the Mana family, ruled 

In the last quarter of the sixth century • •> , Jy t b e whole of Orissa from Balasore 

over northern and sourthem Tosali which comp ^ ^ Q m and m Thc Manas gave 

to Puri district. It is likely that Sambhuyasas rule pa nas 

their name to well-known district of Manbhum in S g 
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T "« Snilmlbhavas ,, Kon( . 0 d„ os *elr aftai. Their kingdom 

llic Sullwlbluivus ruled in smohera by ilic Cj» ks j jj" ch r 2ro Hie western 

ni «y 1)0 roughly defined as being bounded on in vvoS( by the hills 
ll|o south by the Mulieiidnigiri mountain unt on 

boundary of the Knlnhnndi state. , thc downfall of the Gupta empire, 

Hikingii'k'-n.igi nfilKin.XmVkUc----53^3 

the latter’s son Mudhn\ oirojn Sainyabhito II. The " llillg ofthc seven.h century a , 

cannot be exactly determined. However, town! s ^ sasanka. Thoug ‘ 

both the Manas’and the Suilodbhnvas had 10 su ... ) 6 19 , he asserted his indep e 

Sainyabhita II recognized the suzerainty ot Sasanka • * of Kalinga. But by a.d. 3 
soon after Snsnnku’s death and even conquered* P midd |e of the seventh century 
Harshavnrdhana conquered both Utknla and Kongo *• n i s0 called Srinivasa, declare in e- 

A.D., the Sailodbhava king Sainyabhita Madhavavarman, also |ong reign of more 

pendence and perfonned great sacriticcs like / ' mnra ; a vvho ruled for 26 years and 

than forty years. Mis son Aynsobhitn II (or III) a y u t0 t be Mahanadi in the 

performed similar sacrifices extended the boun ary o civil war, but continued to rule 

Guhesvarapalako which lias been identified wit ir , ^ dominions comprised 

addition to the coastal districts of Balasore, and *• 

SsSSsir-t; 

. As the chronology of.the kings of the Kara dynasty has been a matter of dispute, very little 

is known of the detailed history of the long line of rulers of this dynasty. But the fact remains 
that from the middle of the eighth century A.D., the Karas ruled for two centuries in an unbro¬ 
ken line of succession. In A.D. 795 the Chinese emperor Te-tsong received as a token of hom¬ 
age an autographed manuscript addressed to him by the king of Wu-cha (i.e. Odra or Orissa), 
who is usually identified with Subhakara I of the Kara dynasty. 

Some time before a.d. 860 the Pala king, Devapala, subjugated Utkala perhaps after de¬ 
feating Subhakara II, the fourth king of the dynasty. The situation was retrieved by Queen 
Tribhuvanamahadevi, the wife of Santikara I who took the reins of administration in her own 
hands. She abdicated the throne in favour of her grandson, Santikara II, also known as 
Lonabhara, wh^n he came of age. 

Nothing is known of the four successors of Lonabhara. The last of them, Subhakara V, was 
succeeded by his wife, Gauri, who was herself succeeded by her daughter, the Paramamahesvari 
Dandimahadevi. She was succeeded by her step-mother Vakulamahadevi, and the latter by 
Dhamiamahadevi, wife of a former king Santikara III. Dharmamahadevi is perhaps the last 
known Kara ruler who probably flourished about A.D. 950 as nothing is known of the dynasty 
after her reign. It has been found in the charters issued by the queens that they assumed full 
imperial titles Paramabhattarika and Ma harajadh iraja-Param esvari. “The succession of four 
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407 


queens one ufter another probably ind 
to its downfall at no distant date -md. trou ^* esome times for the Kara dynasty which led 
final stage.” 21 ,e Bl,an j r ‘ s might have played a prominent part in the 

fhe Bhanjas 

Although we possess no less than ft v. . 

it is difficult to arrange them in a oer ,n , SCnp l tions of king5 with names ending in Bhan J a ’ 
t |ie more important being ®o,e that niled Amonelhe Bl,an j as ’ 

ctauflJntfl recentlv'j'h Vm *r ^ rnodem Niching, the ancient capital of the old Mayurbhanj 
i nf Khiiino ^ j t ^ ,ng c ^* e ^ s Mayurbhanj trace their descent from the old Bhanja 
m erS . J* 3 ’ an therefore, they form one continuous royal line which has ruled for more 

than a ousan years in an unbroken line of succession, a thing almost unique in Indian his¬ 
tory. 

Virabhadra was the mythical progenitor of the family. In Virabhadra’s family was bom 
Kottabhanja, the real founder of the family. But little is known about his exploits. Kottabhanja 
had two sons Narendrabhanja and Ranabhanja. Ranabhanja’s rule may be assigned to the 
piddle of the tenth century. The three sons of Ranabhanja—Rajabhanja, Prithvibhanja and 
Mahidabhanja—appear to have ruled one after another, although the order of their succession 
is unknown. Another son of Ranabhanja was Satrubhanja who appears to have ruled over a 
part of the kingdom along with his brother. To the Bhanjas of Khijinga may be attributed the 
high development of art, architecture and sculpture, some of the specimens of which have 
been regarded as among the best products of mediaeval sculpture in India. 

The kingdom of Khinjali appears to have been the ancient name of the district round the 
old Keonjhar state in Orissa. Their early capital was Dhritipura, probably in the Sonpur-Baua 
area, and later their capital was shifted to Vanjulvaka in the Ganjam district. 

The founder of the Bhanja family of Khinjali was one Silabhanja I Angaddi, who is repre- 

sented^sthesonof ^ a 'l a ^mbhira^nd grandson o^Yath^ukh^-SHabhanja I w«succeeded 

succeeded by his son, Ranabhanja rule may be assigned roughly 

Ranabhanja was succeede y’ m have tranS f e rred the capital from Dhritipura 
to the last quarter of the tenth century. district ^ n^fer of the capital to this new 

^^p^X^TtoThe invasion of Orissa by the Somavamsis who forced the Bhanjas 

to take shelter in the south. fa e|evs . nth century and even beyond that either ' 

The Bhanjas continued t0 ™ le ““ in Khi „j a li can be traced down to the medieval 
as independent or feudatory c le • tQ a ij ne 0 f three kings—Solanabhanja, his son 

period, as a copper-plate foun a ° B K kabhan j ai w ho ruled in Khinjali, about the fifteenth 
Durjayabhanja and the latter s sun 

century A.D. 


c India during the Pa!a Period in The Age of imperial Kanauj, Histoiy and 

21 . Majumdar,R.C„ Eastern Ind , v 8 ( | 9 64), p. 68. 

Culture of the Indian People, Vol. IV (l P 
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ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVIUx AT|0 

The Minor Dynasties 

. ln addition to the Karas and Bhanjas, several minor dynasties ruled in various parts 0 f 
r,ssa - A copper-plate grant refers to the existence of a king named Narendradhavala who w as 
a most a contemporary of the Bhanja king, Silabhanja I. The existence of kings with names 
® ndln S in ‘dhavala’ in medieval Orissa is proved by different sources and even now the me m . 

dhav°ala he D ° mpara Raja fami ' y the CUttaCk diSlHCt ***' " ameS endi " 8 Wi ' h ‘ hc Wor<i 

More importance is attached to the Sulkis who had their capital at Kodaloka, identified 
modern Koalu (about 9.6 kilometers from Talcher) in the Dhenkanal district. The rulers 
° f the Sulki family were the feudatories of the Karas. The first and second rulers of the family, 
anchanastambha gmd Vikramaditya-Kalahastambha, were loyal feudatories of the Karas.The 
t ,r d rulers, Ranastambha (alias Kulastambha) assumed imperial titles after his successful 
stru ggle with the Karas. Ranastambha’s son and successor was Jayastambha, whose three cop¬ 
per plate inscriptions were written by the bhogika Kalyana, the same person who wrote the 
Dhenkanal plate of Ranastambha. This shows that the rule of the family from Ranastambha 
down to his grandson Kulastambha was apparently a short one during which period the Sulkis 
were involved in hostilities with their overlords, the Karas. Ultimately the Sulkis were over¬ 
powered by the Karas. ' ' . ■ 

Another family the. Tunga, ruled in Yamagarta who had its capital at a hillfort called 
Mahaparvata. The exact location of Yamagarta is not known, though records of the Tunga 
kings have been found at Talcher and Bonai. Among the Tunga kings may be mentioned 
Jayasimha, Vinitatunga and Gayadatunga. They were the feudatories of the Kara kings. 
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South India 


3 * 


of^The^’T'n°^ S0U , l V n i ia COni P risin 8 roughly the peninsula to the south 

ai i d l ' hc Kr . lshna is wrapped in obscurity. Its population 

the Nnn? n i S,SI M°^ l - , i?~ Pre ' Dravidian ' aRd ' Dra ' vidian '' FaGGS ^' mGn '^ h ^ ,f * 0 fme-r-aro-- 

Dra^?an?whn e J' , h V 1 r> a „ nd ° lber co S natc tribcS and amon « lbc ' a “er are the 
a\jdjans who are beheyed to be later immigrants. Then came the Aryans 

from h?n ntaC * W, !w S0U I i h . India bc ean long bofore the fourth century d.c. Apart 
iT, lnn uencing the reiIjgion and to some extent their institutions, the Aryans’ 

customs 01 baS1Ca y a lcr lbc structu rc of tho Dravidian society, languages "and 

From the earliest timos, the three kingdoms which nourished in south India 
were the Pandya kingdom which included the modern districts of Madura and 

TjnnevelJy, tne Chola which occupied the delta of the Kaveri and the adjoining 
region and the Chera which stretched along the west coast, probably as far 
north as Konkan. There were also other petty principalities which maintained-a 
precarious existence owing to the dominance of the three kingdoms. Hardly any 
reference about these kingdoms is to be found in Vedic literature, but Katya- 
yana, the celebrated commentator oh the Astadhyayi, who is assigned to the first 
half, of the fourth century d.c., mentions both the Pandyas and the Cholas. 
Mcgasthcnes, the Greek ambassador at- the court of Chandragupta Maurya 
speaksofthe splendour and strength of the Pandya kingdom. In the Asokan 
inscriptions the three kingdoms the- Pandyas, the Cholas and the Cheras—are. 
mepticnecf along.with Satyaputra—-as independent kingdoms: Satyaputra is evict-. 
^cnUy-a tribal frame who inhabited the Kongu country; identified with Salem arid 
Cbjinbatore districts. The author of the Periplus (c, a.'d. 81) and the geographer 
Ptolemy, (c .a ,d. 140) mention south India as Limyrikcand Damirike respectively, 
^probably a corruption of the name Tamilakam, land of the Tamil-speaking 
peoples. ‘ - 

- Tho prosperity of southern India which produced in , abundance pepper, : per- 
• fume, spices, ivory,;precious stones like.beryl, gem, diamond, ruby,, amethyst and, 
•silk and muslins, was owing to its overseas.trade with Egypt and Arabia : in - the 
west and with Suvarnabhumi.(Malay Peninsula) and China in the east. Trade 
• was aiso carried on with the Roman empire which imported heavilyTrom India.' 

- .-with the result that Rome was denuded'of its gold.- The extensive maritime' 
commerce between south India and the Roman empire in the early centimes of. 
rhrlgtlan era encouraged the Roman' merchants to establish their settle- 
"ments at certain ports like Kaveripaddanam (PuharJ and NTuzi rfs "(Cranganore J."' 

From the beginning, the chief feature of south Indian history was a constant- 
cf 0 i e p or supremacy among the three states—Cholas, Cheras and the Pandyas 
' a d-toe periodical-ascendancy of the one over the-other-two and vice-versa^ The. 
C’fenbs were the dominant political power from the beginning of tho first cen-' 
• tn the end of the first.century, a.d. or perhaps even a little later. Then 
^Ff thA occendancy of the Pandyas and of the Cheras. But tho course - of 
Sy did^ not move in pre,ordained fashion and in those days much.depended 
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the personalily of the ruler who could make his state the most powerful 
tho time being. 

The early centuries of the Christian a.d. ofTer little glimpse of hie Tamd 
tory. There are casual references to the earliest events and persons cnd 

Sangam literature. But the beginnings are lost and'thc end is abrupt • * . ;an 

of the third century a.d. marks the beginning of a new epoch in south ^ 

history. The Cholas ceased to exist as a political power in the Tamil c 
which comes to be divided between the Pallavas and the Pandyns. Bui 1,1 .j 
known of the period that followed from the close of the third century ^ 
about the sixth century. For a period of a three hundred years from the m 1 
of the sixth century a.d., the history of south India is virtually the story 
mutual conflict among three powers—the Chalukyas of Badanii, the PaHavas. 

Kancht and the Pandyas of Madura. With the exit or the Chalukyas, me 
place on the political map being filled from the middle of the eighth century y 

. t h ei r-successo£s,_Lh e Rashtrakutas of M anvakheia (Malkhcd). The Cholas, 

ttned to be the greatest political "lorce in tFe~ south, - IVan-lly - ’cocnred - till—tney 3 

emerged from obscurity in the ninth century a.d. Some new powers like ine 
Gangas and Kadambas played only a minor part in the political spectrum tjfans- 
ferring their allegiance to political primates according to the exigencies of tn® 
situation. 


PALLAVAS 




Origin of the Pallavas l> " * Cm* 

Tho Age of the Pallavas in south India extended roughly from the third cen- 

- tury a. D v to the end of.the ninth.. Xhe-origin of the Pallavas remains a baffling- 

problem in thb history of ancient India. The Pallavas are intimately associated 
with Tondamandalam, between: the north Penner and the north Vellar dominat¬ 
ed by Kanchi. Some scholars identify the Pallavas with the Pahlavas or 
Parthians who, after-.-their settlement irr Sind and western India, occupied Tonda¬ 
mandalam after the downfall of the Satavahanas. The foreign origin of the 
Pallavas has been supported on the ground that one of the sculptured panels in 
the Yaikuntha-perumal temple at Kanchipuram depicts^ crown shaped like an. 
elephant's scalp similar to that worn by_Adexander, Demetrius and other foreign 
rulers.* Others try to connect the Pallavas with Jaffna, identified with the island 
of Manipallayam. 

. ' According to some scholars, the Pallavas were sons of the soil and originated 
in Tondamandalam itself and associated with the Pulindas, the latter being 
included in the list of subject-people of 'Asoka. But this, theory is discounted by 
the facf.that the earlycharters of the P.allavas are in Prakrit, and obviously they 
• were not Tamils in origin. t 

The most acceptable view seems to bet.ha.Lthe Pallavas rose into prominence.in 
the service of the Satavahans in the south-eastern division of their .empire and 
founded the new dynasty after the downfall of their overlords. This view gains 
credence from the earliest Pallava inscription in Prakrit recently discovered in 
th e P alnad taluk of the Guntur district which clearly mentions Simhavarman of. 
the Pallava dynasty. ' ’ 


Ial 



<% 


Early History 

“The materials for Ihe reconstruction of the genealogy 'and the history of the 
rlv Pallavas are still inadequate. There are the inscrintions in 'Prakrit and 

than 


•oi./*-..-- ----1 - - are the inscriptions in 'Prakrit and 

lanskrit'languages, which do not furnish us with any more information ' 
igio enumeration of names, often up to foux.generations”. 1 

’Krisbnarao, B.V., History rS this Forly Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 174. 
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The next stage in the history of the Pallavas is marked by nearly a dozen l 

popper-plate charters, including a fragment, all of them written in the Sanskrit 

languago^Xhey-r.ecor.d-.only-thc-namcs.oC.kings,-their-regnal_.years,. besides land- _ -,\ 

grants of little historical value. These charters mention more than 16 kings fit, 

during the period a.d. 350-'575. Among the kings. Virakurchn or Viravarmn n (s) hj 

(a.d. 375-400) strengthened his position by marrying a Naga princess. The next ! t 

ruler Skandasishya or Skandavarman 1K^ (a.d. ^00-36) captured the ghatoka of 
tho Brahmins from king Saty^sena ‘an incident of which no elucidation seems 
£ possiblo now’. SimbavarmatirT (a.d. 436-i0) crowned the Ganga king Ayyavar- 3i 

j ‘ man'aboul a.d. 45(1 and his son Skandavamran III (a.d. 460-80) likewise crowned 1: 

Ayyavarman’s son, Madhava II (c. a.d. 475). Vishnugopavarman I perhaps died 
as a Yuvaraja. Simhavarman 11 (a.d. 480-500) enjoyed a long and* prosperous 1 

e reign and issued a large number of grants. What happened after Vishnugopa- i 

varman IL (a.d. 500-25) is not clear and the political convulsion that engulfed 

;-the Pallavas was due-to the Kalabhra invasion who occupied'the Tamil country. 

But towards tho close of the. sixth eentury Simhavishnu, .the Pallava ruler, struck 
; a blow against tho Kalabhra usurpation. The Pandyas also .followed suit and 

freed the country from alien rule. Henceforth the Tamil country was divided _ 

i between-the Pallavas in-the north andjhePandyas in the south with Kanchi and ’ 

> Madurai for their respective capitals. ’There was a constant rivalry between 

\ them often breaking out in open war, and the boundary between the kingdoms 

!• oscillated about the line of the Kavcri, and the feudatory.chieftains- in the bor- 

i.rn^nru nffr.n'rbnnt>ed sides according to the exigencies of nolitics’. 2 The 



4 


^ Simhavislmu (a.d. 575-600) 

'4 Simhavishnu may be regarded as the virtual founder of tho Pallava power. He 

R not only suppressed the Kalabhras, but conquered the Chola country and ex-' 

J tended his dominion from the Krishna to the Kaveri. He was a worshipper of 

fit Vishnu and a patron of the great Sanskrit poet, Bharavi, who visited his court, 

k T-Un reliefs of Simhavishnu and of,his two queens are found sculptured in the 
. .. -i - l _^r-X/f-imsillnnnrftm (MahabaliDuriimV 
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southern Kosala, Kalinga, and the kingdom of tho Vishnukundi, Pulakcsin II 
crossed the Krishna river and invaded the Pallava country. He met the Pallava 
forces at Pullalur, only 24 kilometres north of ilie Pallava capital. There a 
Pitched battle was fought in which Mahcndravarman was able to save his capi¬ 
tal Kanchipuram but lost the northern provinces to the enemy. The conflict with 
the Chalukyus, however, compellod Mahendravarman to seek expansion in tho 
south which lie accomplished by extending the kingdom up to the Kaveri. 


Mahendravarman wa$ originally-a follower of Jainism; but lie was converted 
to Saivism through the influence of Saint Appar. He was a tolerant and cultured 
monarch and deprecated extreme and corrupt religious practices of the Kapali- 
kas, Snkyabhiksits in his book Mat t civilusci-pruluis arm. Ho studied music under 
Rudracharya and composed musical exercises and had them engraved on rock 
at Kudumiyamalai (Pudukottai) in the southern border of the kingdom. ‘His 
craze l.aiLnuisjc_and h is taste for nrilyam , talam and iayara are also revealed 
through his own characters arid descriptions in his farce ‘Mattavilasa.il__ 

He introduced into southern India the practice, of hewing temples out of solid 
rocks. In one ot his inscriptions he exultantly declares to have raised shrines 
without tho use of brick, timber, metal and mortar. Such temples are still ex¬ 
tant at various places in Trichinopoly, Vallam (Chingleput district), Mahendra- 
vadi (near Arkonam) and Dalavanur (south Arcot district). 


Narasimhavarman I (a.D. 630-68) 








Mahendravarman’s son and successor was the greatest of the Pallavas who 
raised the power and prestige of the dynasty to an amazing height. He not only- 
repelled a Chalukya invasion led by Pulakesin II whom he defeated thrice’but 
also invaded the Chalukya kingdom and captured its capital Vatapi in a.d. 642. 
Pulakesin II lost his life while defending the capital and Harasimhavarman 
assumed, the title Vutapikonda. His occupation of the city is attested by an 
inscription engraved on the-rock-behind-the temple- of Mallikarjunadeva at 
Badami. 



In his war against the Chalukyas,,Narasimhavarman. was faithfully served by 
the fugitive Ceylonese_prince,_Manavarma.. After the Chalukya. war was over, 
the grateful Pallava monarch helped the Ceylonese prince to gain the throne by 
sending two na ya.LexrKditio.nsJo Ceylon (Sri Lanka) from Mahabalipuram. The 
invasion created such a profound impression on popular mind that his victory 
was compared to that of Rama’s conquest of Lanka. Narasimhavarman claims 
to have defeated the Cholas, Cheras, Kalabhras and the Pandyas” but unfortu- 
. nateJy there are no shreds of information about these battles. 

• About a.d. 640, the. Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang visited Kanchi and.has.left 
i a-n interesting account, of .the city,- He noted that; Buddhism of the Sthavira • 
school and Digambara Jainism flourished in the city besides . Hinduism and 
averred that Kanchi was the birth place of Dharmapala, (he weil-known meta¬ 
physician who became the abbot of the University of Nalanda.-According to 
Hiu.en Tsang, the country, of which Kin-chi-pu-lo (Kanchipura) was the capital, 
was known as Ta-ld-pl-clur (Dravida).- ! ‘T-ho -soil-.is.fert.ile and regularly cultivated 
and produces abundance of grain. There are also many flowers and "fruits. It 
produces precious gems and other articles. The climate is hot, the. character of 
the people’courageous.'They are deeply attached to tho principles of honesty and- 
truth and-highly esteem learning.” 4 Narasimha - was a great builder and erected 
the beautiful’series of temples, at-Mamallapuram or Mahabalipuram (Seven 


’Minakshi, C., 


Administration 


* HiJ K*J ♦ 


and Social Life under the Pallavas (1938), p. 246. 
Western World, Yol. 11, pp. 228-29. 
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wefj° d shnnM ar K Mad K as) - Jt is fi ! tSng ,hat the great P°rt which served Kanchi so 

Sdld h b U ;i lis h “; C nd b f“ n hcr. am ' d af,Cr Wm •houghTVa! 

Pararaesvaravarman I (c. a-d. 670 - 95 ) 

hat/V-w! 1 * \ vas , folIowcd _on the thl-one by his son-Mahcndravarman II who 
many clv?rit-i' D ’ 668 * 70 } ! n which , he encouragidlearnmg £nd promoted 
in whi u i b ks ' Dl,nng h . ,s r ? lg ? ‘ ho ^halukya-Pallava conflict reopened 
the M ^‘hendravarman sustained defeat and perhaps death somewhere in 
ine Mysore (Ganga) region. Mahcndravarman IPs successor was his son 
^aramesvarayarman I who had to struggle hard with his Chalukya adversary, 
Vikramaditya. Aided by his Ganga ally, Vikramaditya advanced to the' neigh- 
oourhood ot Kanchipuram whereupon Paramesvaravarman made his escape. 

exile tho Pallava king organised his resources and made a bold diver- 
_?iPB_by_Jaunchi n g_ a - cou nteP'in v asi o n-int o thc _ Chalukya"cbuhFfyr - VTkramaditya, 
in his turn, pursued Paramesvaravarman to the south and encamped at Uraiyur 
(Uragapura) near Trichinopoly where he effected a junction with his Pandya 
ally.. .Before proceeding against the allies, . Paramesvaravarman fought with 
BhuVikrama, the Ganga ally of Vikramaditya. The battle, however, went against 
him and the Pallava ruler lost a valued crown-jewel. But the battle served its 
purpose in the long run as it rendered the Ganga. king innocuous in the main 
engagement which occurred at Peruvalanallur, two miles north-west of Uraiyur 
. in the Trichinopoly district. The Pallava king won a decisive victory which 
forced the Chalukyas to retire. Paramesvaravarman was a devotee of Shiva. He 
built a structural temple at Kuram, near Kanchi and added to the edifices at 
Mahabalipuram. . . ... . 


Narasimhavaronaan II (c. A.D.-695-722) 

Paramesvaravarman I was succeeded by his son Nar.asimhavarman II, better 1 
known as Rajasimha. There was a lull in the conflict between the Pallavas'and the 
Chalukyas-which helped to promote peace and prosperity in the kingdom?He 
erected many excellent lempLcs.of Shiva in different parts of his realm, thp^most 
famous being, the Kailasaftatha temple at- Kanchi, -known for its. architectural 
^ beauty and the excellence-of sculpture..'Other ’temples"built by him were the "- 
’ T 5hpr0 temple at Mahabalipuram, the Airavatesvara temple at kanchi.-and the 
^^iyaHempIe at Panama! ai. In his court probably liy.ecl the great Sanskrit 
.•-tMldHeiaftrfe.apdin.- Maritime tradeJflourlshed during his'ilme and ho sent'em^ 
tjassies.to 'China,' 


[ Paramesvaravarman II (c. a.d. 722:30) . 
f* .Parhmesvaravarman II, the son and.succ'es.sor of Narasimhavarman IT enjoyed.' • 
i a short reign.' Towards the end of his .reign he' had to' fa.cp a Chalukya invasion, 
'•‘led .by the Crown-prince .Vikramaditya II: and assisted by the Ganga prince • . 
•' -■Ereyappa,.son (of- Sripurusha. Kanchipuram was conquered , and the.-'Pallava-. 
i rulcf bad to- purchase peace at a heavy price. His'aUempt' at 'retaliation against 
?-:■ Ganga king,. Sripurusha proved to be disastrous as the .'latter killed ’him at ; .’ 

r ‘ Vilande. ' ---—.- ----. - 


Nandivarman II (c. A.D. 730-795) 
v paramesvaravarman II died childless and there followed a short spell, of 
anarchy, in tho Pallava kingdom when no one could be found willing to shoulder 
‘'• : 'the onerous responsibility oT administering the kingdom. Afterwards the people 
I r u nse from a collateral branch a boy prince, Nandivarman II, a son of Hiranya- 
Ivarman who-was a descendant of a brother of Simhavishnu. lie enjoyed a long 
Irejgn w ^ c h W as crowded..with momentous events. 


ft- 
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pretender tothelU^ hud U, 

the Cheras and the Sabaras N^dmrmV^ 1 ^ u Ci " B * u PP orled b y lhc Pandyas, 

*>• grama, i.e., Nandipuiam near K?S! WaS , bcs,e 2 cd in a place called Nandi- 

v and trustworthy general ’ Udavach'inH iakon t am was rc,eascd b y his valiant 
several victories in Tanjore district th^t Wh ,° r boboa<Jod Chitramaya and won 
chandra also defeated "the Sahara’ kin^m ° f lho Pand y a kingdom. Udaya- 
Pnthivivyaghra, tributary to the eastern cSlukyas.^ ^ NiShada ch5eftain 

during the reign of Nandivarm > an' C Al^ Cl f WCCn p>a ^ avas and the Chalukyas 
aided by his Gangafeud.S^' 740 Vikratnaditya II Chalukya, 

r v >^ u Chalukya Vishnuvardhana inva^»V!u UI n S iY l and P crba ps also by the eastern 
v c- v and captured Kanchit Far’from c Pa h ava kingdom, dofeated Nandivarman 

* people by his liberal Lifts toT r lhc CUy ' lhc Chalukya king pleased ttje 

^ -Kailasanatha.and^llI S otH C p a, i d ,ho P 00r a ^ restored to the 

them. Thus ho wined oat"ilifl that had been taken away from 

Narasimha’s occumUoh if vJ ,S * gra<? S IKaTOrreTfireffnh^ebahikyas-by- 
Kanarese langua^o^n a Dillar in KaM a ° d lasor ' bcd his achievements ia the 
reign, Vikramaditya®^ son ^ xYrtiv^n aS T? ath % leni P le - Towards the end of his 
in,o Kanchi and ** 


y'^MKHAMDlAN HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 

\ • 


;« ;S 


enter into hostilities with a 


_u£L 

k 


5> J 


Nandivarman Ganga^^Ikakfd ^ 

■sssus^y sn * & ttas 

s±i 

- J&J S'®> ■v, dl W nS ' °I J aB 5 dur (T^armapuri). But the coalition against the 
* V, v^Taudya faded utterly and Nandivarman did not succeed in’ containing the ex- 
s aO pansion of the Pandyan empire.. 6 me ex- 

Ia'A.D. 778 .Nandivarman cooperated with the Rashtrakuta Govinda II in 
helping Ganga Sivamara II to gain the throne. Shortly afterwards, when 
»^ Govinda-ir found his position precarious owing- to the ambition of. his younger 
o' ri'Vbrother Dhruva, both. Nandivarman and Sivamara came to his helo But 
O-^o 7 iBoyinda Il.could not maintain-bis position., and . Dhruva became king in ad • 
k>>\ • m, Dhruya retaliated- by imprisoning Sivamara and forcing Nandivarman \o • 

> pay. a tribute of war-elephants. ^ ' ...... • •. . . 

*' . • Thotig^Nandivafmari’s-military records were.by no means'- flattering yet he ' 
was able'to maintain-the power of the PalIava;>ingdQm^'ilm6s^un'dinunislied-. 
throughout his long reign. He was. a worshipper of Vishnu and. constructed the ' - 
Vaikuntha-perumal temple, He possessed high accomplishments in archery, in ' 
the knowledge" oT eleplT^mi'ore7'm“the-composition-of-poet-ry-and--m-the - arts--of- 

love. Learning flourished under his rule and the longer inscriptions-of his reign 
bear ample evidence of the high literary form. The celebrated Vaishnava saint 
Tirumangai Alvar was most probably his contemporary. 

* • ^ ■’ * r 

Dantivarman (c\ A.D. 795-846) ' ‘ < 

Nandivarman was succeeded by his son Dantivarman who ruled for 51 years.-. 1 
TbePandyan aggression continued in the reign of 7 Dantivarman and deprived^ 
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Govinda 

™rr,ed a Kada mba pr>„c« who Java" ^ h ^hV.^»„!f, v 33lS-^r 
Nandlvarman III ( e . A . D< 846 . 69) 

s2SS^ HESir p »^“ 

tec; Sfei r !:^&V H 1 “^v!Sss 2 

m?» s~Sr»— 

D rlS"« : ‘nrt^p 1 ^ was r und °ubl c dly a powerful monarch who recovered the 

-natro^l f ^ Pa i ? vas rrom lho d,sastcrs °f bis father’s reign. He was a creat , 

Actions whV 1 S ^ Cp ett0 .^~ He maintained a 'P owe rfuI-fleet-a-nd-egmt>nsHr d?on- - 

ections with Siam on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

Nripatungavarman (c. A.D. 869-879) - • . • 

^«rV n * P ^ l » U i n ° avarxn . an ’ l ^° son of Nandivarman III by the Rashtrakuta princess 
restored the integrity of the empire by inflicting * crushing defeat on the 

' SSjrJV ba ! t C 0n . ll ] e banks of thc river Arisil > a branch of Kaveri. Kripa- 
S a J re, S n witnessed the emergence of the Cholas after centuries of obscurity 
who were subordinate to the Paliavas or at least friendly to them. He encourag^ 

ed^ducation and one of his ministers m a de a. gift of three villages to a college 

at Bahur where fourteen branches of learning were taught. • S 

Apa^jitava^man (c. a.D. 879-897) . '. 

The chronology and order of succession after Nripatunga are rather obscure*. 

But Aparajitavarman was the last important sovereign of the line who defeated 
thc Raoite with the help of his feudatories, the western Ganga PrUhvipatiT and-' 
thp phbla Mitya I, at the great battle of Sripurambiyam near Kumbhakbnaxn 
about a.d. 880. .But the Paliavas became so exhausted that they could not ex¬ 
ploit the-great victory. The Chola Adilya was no. longer -content. with a : sub- •' 
# jeir$ent position to the Paliavas, and’some time in a.d. 897 he overthrew; 
Aphraiitavafiman and annexed Tondamandalam. Thus Paliavas ceased to exi<t 
-as.a.ractorln'SDiith Indian politics. Though the Nplambas of Nolambava.di in 
Bellary and adjoining tract of Mysore as well, as several chieftains of a later, 
time in'the:Tamil and Telugu areas of south. India, claimed to. be Paliavas- by 
descent,, wo cannot identify them genealogically with the imperial Paliavas. > ' 

Adnamistration' * 

The Paliavas initiated the administrative system of the;Imperial Andhra's.- At- 
the-head of tha.'government stood-the king vyho'Was the fountain' of evd'rything, 

. He.alone could, make a grant of a-.pieeb of land or village to any peison>-’deity 
or institution,-with' all exemptions of taxes and titles payable to. the royal 
treasury. There were ( several kinds of revenue dues levied by the king. The king 
“enjoyedThFsole7ight~ormonopolyTo demah'd'ffie'supply"oT'lnillcrT^eFminr,"''' 
ghee and other articles from the villages for the use of civil and military officers. 
The king also had tho monopoly for the manufacture of salt- and sugar. The 
revenue-paying villages were also bound to supply .bullocks in succession to 
'carry king’s men, arms and other things during a military campaign. The king '• 
had the unenviable right to utilise the grass, wood; vegetables and flowers that 
grew in the village. His soldiers had to be quartered and billeted by the house¬ 
holders during the march of tho army. In short, the king enjoyed- the privilege 
of utilising every resourco of tho village for the purpose of the state. • • 
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The Pallava kings were absolute rnonarchs but they were not lyranls. They 
prided m styling themselves as dharma-maharaja"‘\ he righteous great king’ and 
anarma-maharajadhiraja ‘the righteous supreme king of great kings’. They were 
refined by learning and culture and were not only zealous in supporting (Ificirnui 
but even desired to surpass religion ( (Iharmuh vijigisuh) itself. The king was 
assisted by .a body of ministers or councillors ( rahasvadikadas) in the disposal of N: 
state business, and his orders were usually drafted’by the head of the royal 
secretariat. 

The empire was divided into a number or provinces or rashtras which were 
placed.under tho rule of governors (Vyapriuis), Each raslura had its own pro¬ 
vincial capital and was sub-divided into a number, of bhogas or vishayas, i.e. dis¬ 
tricts. Each blwga contained a number of gramas or villages. The grama usually 
represented a group of villages. There wero Sabhas in tho villages whose acti¬ 
vities wore varied in character as they dealt with all aspects of village life. The 
—Village oabha with the various committees for the management and upkeep of 
gardens, temples, public'bartlvsrta'nks-clcr-,—so-insepar-ably- connected—with—the.. 
Cholas, exorcised a powerful influence in the village life. The Sabha also exer¬ 
cised judicial functions and acted as tho trustee of public endowments. An 
account was maintained by the royal officials in each ras/Ura, in which the sub¬ 
divisions (b/ingas), tho villages (gramas), with their respective boundaries, the 
various customary titles, taxes and tributes levied by tho king, were carefully 
recorded. Tho village boundaries wore properly marked, and full details of 
arable and fallow lands were maintained for revenue purposes as well as for 
making grants of charity to learned and pious Brahmanas. 


1 


Si 


1 


it 


Literature- • 

During the rule of the Paljavas there was considerable literary .activity. Sans- 
.krit enjoyed royal patronage and most of the Pailava inscriptions are in that- 
language- Kanchi, the capital, was a recognised c;ntrc of learning and culture 
which attracted the attention of scholars from, distant areas. The* famous 
Buddhist, dialectician, JDigoaga, cam?, here to.satisfy, his. intellectual, thirst, and 
about-the middle of the fourth century . a.d., the Brahmana Mayurasarman, 
.whoTounded the Kadamba line* is said to have completed his Vedic studies 
here. The. Vedic colleges ..were located in temples endowed by the rich and the 
devout. •’ ‘ -.. ' ’. . : .J 

•’ , The great poet Bharavi . was invited to the court of Simbayishnu and 
. Dandin, the celebrated writer on. poetics'Jived in the reign of Narasiinhavarman 
II Rajasiraha. In his Kavyadar.sha, Dandin laid.emphasis on two styles of com¬ 
position and ten qualities of expression. He favoured the Vaidarbhi (southern) 
manner in which grace, simplicity and; clarity were the dominant features as 
against the involved expression, hyperbole and long- compounds which marked 
the Gaudi (eastern) style. Dandin, .an accomplished poet, himself;, became the 
maker, of literary criticism in the south where the Kannada Kaviraja-m'argdy ,tho 
Tamil Dandiyalangaram, and the Sinhalese Sivarbas-lakara were all based-on his. 
Kcrtyadarsha. The great Pallava ruler;Mahendrayarman I was-a .famous author 
whose two farces Maitavilasaprahasana, and Blipgavadajjukiy'a ale remarkable-' 
lampoons against the religious revelries of the.Kapalikas and the Buddhists. ' 

TheTamiriTfera fu r e _ drth*(rPffil'a vas'was-en ri che d-by-th c-two^religious- -mov e- 
mentsin south India—Saivism and Vaishnavism. TheSaiva Nayanars and the 
Vaishnava Alvars approached the Supreme Being with, the passionate longing of 
love and devotion. These Nayanars and Alvars transmitted their divine infatua 1 * 
tion to-millions of their contemporaries- through devotional poetry, which has . 
rarely been equalled in quality and has never surpassed- during tho whole course 
of human history. The collection and preservation of the devotional songs of 
the Saiva and Vaishnava saints are due to the indefatigable labours of two ro- ' 
ligious leaders, Nambi-Andar-Nambi and Sri htythamuni. The former arranged 
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the availabic SuiN'a hym ns into clcyen Tirumurais , the first seven,' collectively 
bn c^^ }°^ [h( : T lhe h y mns of Sambandar, Appar and 

a hnot ^n Ll r eW1SC M S / n ^ alh ^ m « ni j\ rran li^ »hc cxiant Vaishnava hymns into 
a huge collection, Naluyira Prabandhant, consisting of four thousand hymns 
which included the work of twelve Alvars. 

The great Saiva saints • Appar and Sambandar were contemporaries and 
oundarar lived two or three decades after Appar’s death in a.d. 681. Being an 
agriculturist by birth, Appar reached the hearts of the poor villagers. Rt read 
Nature’s thought-processes like an open book. The devotee no less than the> 
farmer speaks in verses like: 

Didst thou, plough with Truth and sow the seed of Desire, 

Didst thou weed out Untruth and water with patient skill, 

Didst thou pledge with Propriety and stand by in.affection,. 


Then must you surely reach Shiva’s place and see Him. Sundarar’s hymns 
# ,are very popular even to day and are sung by musicians in temples. The Pallava 
country contributed the .first four Alvars—Poykai, Bhutattar, Peyalyar and 
Tirumalisai. Their poems refer to Vishnu as Supreme Being whose blessing 
can be obtained by passionate love and an intense longing for the Lord. 

Religion 1 

According to Hiuen Tsaog, the count ry» whose capital was Kanchipura, had 
“som£ hundred of sangharamns and 10,000 priests. They all study the teaching 
of the Sthavira .school belonging to the Great Vehicle”. He further deposes that 
L.Dharjdaap_ala x the well-known Buddhist teacher, lived at Kanchipura._ But it. is . 

. curious that Hiu’en.Tsang does not mention any Pallava king as having.been a 
patron of Buddhism. It is evident that Buddhist monasteries were comparatively 
few when the‘Pallayas were on the throne and that Buddhism as a whole exhM 
bited-signs'of declihe. Similarly, Hiuen Tsang refers to the existence of .“many 
Nirgraiithas”. In tHe early centuries.of the Christian era Kanchi was animpor- 
tant centre of Jaina culture and perhaps the early Pallavas were well disposed 
towards Jainism. Mahendravarma.n l was originally a Jain before he was con- 
vcricd'Id'SSMsm.'Sarvanandinra Jain .scholar wrote - his Prakrit work: lofo-. •• 
bSMmln WatUrolirim of Simhayarm^. As-a result of iho vigorous 
ni-lachirfe if thi :Saiv.a and Vaishnava .saints, e&M the Nayanars and Alvars, 

• Buddhism and. Jainism declined. •• ' ‘ : 

■After ^ahcndravarman’s conversion to Saiyism, Kanchi became a- .stronghold 
nhis faith' His successors followed in.his footsteps and. contributed rnuch: to- 
Unread of Saivism in south India.by erecting temples inhonour of.Shiva. The' 


—At fc-and^/Vvbh at ^C.tUXA-.-—~—*-r-—-v—r;—--r — 

-n,,. edifices of the Pallavas are doubtless among the noblest monuments in 
■ T ^ e ? d ^ The Pallava architecture consists • of two phases-the first wai 
S °tireiy rock-cut and the second structural temples in stone. 

e ”i, y .went architecture includes two groups of monuments 
The r0 ,_„ f Maiiendravarman I and the similar but more 


pntireiy rocK-wH .- ■ 

. • , • , oirhitprture includes two groups of monuments—the simple pit- 

The rock-cut ® r f c ?, all e n dravarroan I and the similar butmore elaborate mmda- 

o! Marasimha.varman I and his successors, 
hendravarman I was famous for the construction of temples without the use 


i 
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Ha^forms 'ordmnpSZ o/gJards anVcub^VpHhrsh Tl CirCUh ‘r ! [ nsantSt 

sHs£?s|?SSS£SH“k ' 

th ‘ n e st aad tl)0 . mosl p^borate. The tciihas are of two types-one square and 
tho other rocta^uhr. W, h those two distinctive types or rall.es, the foundution 

?«teZl?r S tvio wh. h. s,°' Vn '!! ‘T f ' r . sl l,air of ^en.h «mury 0 “D. Th" 
anticipates tli?dkiinctV^ S i? reyC ? e ! cv . atlou surmounted by a barrel-vaulted roof 

the spacious temple enclosure.^ 0 Cr ‘ S ^ CS °^ 0 P urcim ’ ‘• t1, enormous gateway to 

Pallava ^Mhe SL? 8 ' °f Nar , asimavarraan II, also known as Rajasimha 
" d Q a , ys of structural temples began. Six temples asso- 

Duram 2" V S *° T ^ IsVara '-and-Mukunda-temple^t-Mahabali--.—. 

KS na £“ P V S m i ai ? th0 s ?’ Jth Arcot dislric ^> ™ d the temples of 
the firs^siprfifir-vru ,y aik . ua . tha - pcru mal at Kanchipuram. The Shore temple is 
h - _iigHincant temple m dressed stone. There aro actually three separate 

Sa ?K S l 7° d< r dlcated to tho god Shiva and another to Vishnu—which comprise 
r^ 1 )? l , ei ? ple com P lc *- "The overall emphasis is on the vertically which 
has resulted in more rhytnm of the towers. “The Shore temple is in some ways 
the culmination, not only of the genius of Rajasimha’s times, but also of.the 
- entire Pahava epoch. The Kaiiasanatha temple at Kanchipuram exhibits a 
unified conception of a temple scheme along with its all components and 
characteristic. In comparison with other structural temples, the Kaiiasanatha 
shows greater harmony and balance in the disposition of different stages. Con- 

-strueted wholly of sandstone, the Kaiiasanatha- temple at-Kanchi is the largest.- 

Pallava tempic-complex. In fact, Kaiiasanatha b a landmark in the develop¬ 
ment of. Dravida temple style which seems to be emulated in distant centres 
ofW.estorn D?ccan. The Vaikuntha-Peruraal temple at Kanchi is the magnum 

opus of Pallavamalla'NandivarmanTI." ~ . .- •• 

• 1 

Sculpture k 

• The reigns of MahendravarmanT and Narasimhavarman I are equally, signi¬ 
ficant-for contributions in the’field ; of plastic art. The most significant work 
of Mahabalipuram is the extensive panel depicting- the mythological story of the 
feud, .between Arjuna and Shiva in the disguise, of a Kirata. The master-artist 
who planned the panel tried to lend verve and colour to an epic theme and 
• thus a.masterpiece, ‘a regular fresco m stone’came into being. It seems that 
‘ r the ; - epic myth serves-’as the vehicle,, not for any .spiritual quest, but for de¬ 
picting life in its : natural surf blindings.”* \ " ‘ •' . ' 

There.are.also other reliefs at Mahabalipuram-that 'belong to the temples,, 
termed -mte,- cut out of .live rock. They represent both, gods and mortals, 
and some-of them are portraits, of the. Pallava monarebs,. Simhavishnu, Mahen- 
dravarman .1 and Narasimhavarman,. first two being accompanied with their 
-qnee-n s- A disci plined imperso nal attitude characterises the figures of the gods 
and mortals.. “This attitude’.'..' is not' born o'f'any'‘inner'e'Xp'erience‘or-med^ 
tative principle or of any deep, experience of life. It is.but formal acceptance 
of life with a cultured und aristocratic detachment. Indeed, for deeper of sub¬ 
tler experience ,. . Mamallapuram seems to care little.” 7 . Among .the isolated 

% Encyclopaedia of. Indian Temple Architecture, South India, edited by MAY. Meister 
(1983), p. 56. •• 

•Saraswati, S.K„ A Survey of Indian Sculpture (1957), p 167. 

’Ray, N.R., 77ie Classical Age, (edited by R.C. Majumdar, 1970, Chapter XIX, p. 533, 
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S?c nfonkey U ffmily cnrvcd^ou! Iv J f “ l ’ ! ^ alipUfa ° 1 » b y iar iho most significant is 
Kiratarjuniyam pnnol. ° f * lV ° r0C .^ near thc hil1 bcar »ng the extensive 


Painting 

haV ° beCn di f overcd in the structural temples 
kine Rah«imL J ¥l Kai ? bl !'P uram > constructed during thc days of the Pallava 
ing the dance ’ofher'hjrH 8 °<n, l,1C Panamalai tcmp,e portrays Parvati as watch- 
cloistered cells n f ,i*J JP/ d> S , h ‘ va * Fro / n thc tracc s of paintod stuccos in the 
which rr'nr/vc ^ Kailasanatha tomplo at Kanchipuram survive fragments 

and his son <5? S f Vlt °. .^y 1110 ' 0 ^- 11 depicts Somaskanda, i.o. Shiva with Uma 

tion under?vfn k rf ?w a • W ,- lch ca P turos lbc significance of tho philosophy of affec- 
ytng this intimato aspect of the God's manifestation. 



Origin 

Tho hrigin of the Pandyas is shrouded in obscurity in the midst of vari™,* 
co ? flictm g Jogcnds. According to they were the descendants of the Z t 

Uucal^ three brothers-o f Korkai, who respectively founded the Pandva. f!ho'ln 
_ and tho Chera T cTffgdom s. uthors also connect them with the legendary Pand a-' 
j^s_oi_thQ_no.i4h. Theories are advanced that though tho Pandyas belonged to 
tho jJravidian stock, their kinship with epic heroes was not altogether im¬ 
probable when the Aryans established themselves in south India. - 

The Pandyas ruled the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula along the¬ 
ta 51 toasts The Pandya: country comprised the present districts of Madura. ’' 
-Rapmad and Tinnfcve ly and its capital was Madu ra, the “Mathura of -TWa 
early time s Kotkai (Tinnevelly districtVat the mouth cTtKoT ainr^ 
pa ml 'fiver ’Was it s ch)of-commercial-port : but afterwards, owing toggoTraTT,;- 
cal factors, Rayr.l, a few miles furt he r dow n the river, became the r:rnn£^w>f 
trade:• - - 


Early References 

•iers to tho 





crv> 


fandyan kingdom. The Buddhist Mahavamsa refers to Prince Vlj ay a of Ceylon's 
marriage Vvlth a- Pandya princess- shortly after the parinibbana of the Buddha* 
T he Arlhasajlra mentions 'a. spedial. kind of pearl found in Pandyakavat-a. a 
mountain m the Pandya count ry. Megasthenes -furnishes, some- curious bits of 
miormation that lemales governed the Pandaiait nation. He further deposes“that- : 
Her-akles liad only one daughter, name Pandaia, and “the land in which, she was 
born, and with, the sovereignty of which he (Herakles) .entrusted her, .was called 
after her name, Pandaia, and sh^.received fr6m.'th'e hands of her father. 500:.'. ele-; 
phants', a force of cavalry 4,000 strong arid'another of infantry consisting of 
about 1,30,000 men ’. In th e II and XIII Pock Edicts of Asoka . the Pandyas have 
-becn-dcscr-ibed^as-an..independent-people-on-the-southern_frontiers.x)£-his.empirc. 
The Hathigumpha Inscription refers to .the subjugation of the Papdyas .by king 
Kharaveid of kalmga whol>btained from th'a Pandyan king “horses, elephants, 
jewels, rubies, as well as numerous pearls”. The Mahavamsa avers that a Pari.- 
•dyan king was powerful enough to conquer Ceylon and rule it between 43 and 
29 d.C. A Pandya king alsrtseht an embassy -to the great Roman Emperor, 
Augustus Ceasar, about 20 b.c. The Periphis and the Geography of Ptolemy 
mention Pandinoi with their capital Modoura (Madura) and other cities and 
trading centres. ' . . . 
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/ w jVy ttiUIAfV ' s\nu b^vL/^/u iU/Y 


early history of the Pandyas beforo the be- 
a.d. in jhe' absenco of proper historical data. 


Early History 

It is difficult to reconstruct the 
ginning of the seventh century 

..h eir chronolo B y' »,' 

"n tH ' ^cibs i^ cn ef in ir" ^ ^ jmjipadikarani, the Manimckcilui and other 
S?rW In ? carl y cciWief oi the Christian era. Among the 

the y |att?rdefe'?Hm» ^ men . 10ncd Mudukudumi Peruvaladi and Nedunjeliyan, 
he doll of t contcderacy of hostile kings at Talaiyalamkanam. Aftw 

or tho PaJJavas. \aW m (ho siS century"* .Ta “ bscuri ‘ y owins 10 1 ■ V' h se 

ino Mxin century a.d., their country was occupied by 


1 


I 




tho Kalabhras. 


Kadungon and liis Successors /^s. k 

—S^count^frn^l?! i£fi , si . xth co »dury a.p. Kadungon (c. a.d. 590-620) freed 
Pandvan^Hn rrtnm nr ft?* l^d- the iounclation-of the - grcat-ncss-of- the- 


PnnHvnn tlnoHnm c\r i ounaaiiorb oi- ine-greatness-ol-Lno- 

(fo Q.a-n imu nn ^?u Un j 0n r and lds son Maravarman Avanisulamani/^) 
which Corn It f?i» be f lhor ° d from tho Velviktianr nd Sinnamanur ch arters^ 
^ h miS r TJnt S lh?p an< ? 0r0f f hoPandyan histor y ° r this period. According 
hiacV h^rch n f h * ^ and y a country was a depot for sea-pearls* its people were 

aift^??^A an 'ri! m S. e * t !!i 0US i m / XCC ? reli S ions * indifTerent to cult upland only 
good at trade. The third ruler m tho line, Sondan or Jayantavarma^ A.D. 645- -r 

ct P ra,sed ^ or his soldierly qualities and is credited with a victory against 
tho Cheras. J & 

It is from the reign of (f ayantavarman^s. succes sor. Ar jkesarl Marava rmad/ffi 
(c. A.D, 670-710), v\’ho was most .probably his son, that the historical material, 

— aTour disposal, js .plenty,_The imperial period of tho_.Pandyas began with the 
reign of Arikesari who defeated tho JCcrala ruler in many battles and subjugated 
the recalcitrant Paravas on the coast and the inhabitants of tho Kurunadu. Thus, 
after conquering the small principalities in its- neighbourhood, Arikesari prepared 
_ the Pandya. country for. the great role which it was destined to play in south 
Indian politics. ^ 


Arikosari was succeeded’by hi$ son, Kochchadhrivan Ranndhira (a.d. 710-35) 
who waged, aggressive wars against his neighbours. He asserted- suzerainty over 
tho Gbefas . and the Cholas and subdued the Maharathas in the great city of 
MangaJapuram, most likely modern Mangalore., He begun hostilities against 
tho Chalukyas of Badami and their feudatories, the Garigas, as a result of which 
ho made himself master of at least a part, if not : the whole, of the .Kongii coun¬ 
try.. He,.'also-'-undertook - a campaign against the .Ay chieftains. A battle was 
fought.at.hiarud.ur, perhaps in Kurupad ip South'Travancore 1 which secured the 
allegi.ance'of the.Ay chief, . • ... : 


Mafavarman Rajasimha .I ^A.D. 735-65) • • 

The son .and successor oF Kochchadaiyan' 'RanadHira was .Maravarman, Raja?! 
sirohaT who pursued with better su'ccess ’the aggressive policy inherited from his’ 

•;t.vK a nainArl little hv Qiinnnrtint* thn nrfttftndftr fJhitramavn npnimt 


SlUma 1 VYI1U pliloUvU yyjtil 

father. -ThoUgh-heugaiaedJitthLhy.suppQrtmg.lhiL.piifil£DfIeii Chitramaya_against.. 
tiie PalJava king, Nan'diyarnian Pallavamalla,.yet his wars .in other directions 
brought happy results. Ho defeated the ruler' of Kongu country at Periyalur,,. 
and'crossed the'Kavcri to bring about the subjugation of Malakongam, situated.,' • 
between Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts. The Malavachicltain had to surrend^ 
er and give his daughter in marriage to the victor,, who advanced/thereafter^ 
to Pandikkodumudi. Tho Ganga kingdom was thus imperilled whoseruler^;* 
Sripurusha,. sought iho assistance of His .suzerain Ch'dlukya KirUvarman.il. 
check tho onslaught of the powerful invader from the south. But both th«| 
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and 1 t 1 lia , ?'>| 1 | 1 ^ n u rC i h and llis Ganga feudatory sustained defeat (about a d 750} 
Paran ak^ ll f. r to give his daughter in marriage to the Pandya prince Jatifi 

Yedic sacr'ificA SOn 1 0 . 1 J^ajasimha. Rajasimha 1 is said to have performed many 

in the S C H^ l ° haVC Tft fi P ncial assistancc t0 lhe Brkhmanas learned 
K au 1Ie was succeeded by his son Jatila Parantaka about a.d. 765. 


Jatila Parantaka (a.d. 765-815) (?) 


euna Tiftk?? ak ? 1S a S ? known as . Maranjpfdaiyan, Nedunjadaiyan and Yara- 
SI,;, - h h,rd regnal ycar hc issucd thc Volvikudi grant which possesses a 
i ni 2 , importance as it furnishes us an account of the early kings of the Pandvas 
i ana their achievements. J 

I Early in his reign Jatila won a victory- in a border-skirmish against Nandi- 

£--YarjnaJLPaJlayamalla_a_t Pennaga dam. near Taniore. Hc d efe ated Adig an he-_ 

longing to the Adigaimans of Tagadur (Dharmapuri in Salem district) and his 
allies the Pallavas and Keralas, on thc northern bank of the Kaveri. As a result 
or this campaign, Jatila captured the king of west. Kongu and the whole of the... 
Kongu country became a part of the Pandyan empire. He also conquered Vcnad 
in south Trayancorc after destroying the fortifications ofVilinam, a flourishing 
.port. But afterwards Vonad found opportunity to defy the authority of the 
Y~ Pandyas. About a.d. 788 Jatila undertook a punitive expedition against Sadaivan 
Karunandan of the Ay family for his proferred help to Venad in its struggle for 
independence.against the Pandya.power and destroyed the fortress of Ariviyur.. 
Under his rule, the Pandya kingdom extended far beyond Trichinopoly and 
included Tanjore, Salem arid Coimbatore districts. He was an enthusiastic 

builder of. temples for Shiva and Vishnu.'\Hi$ chief minister was .MadhurakavH \ 

“ who composed the Yelvikudi grant and built a stone temple for Yjshhu : in tho. 
Anamalai hill; -Madhurakavi was succeeded, by his brother, Murti Eyinan, who - 
made further additions to the temple of Vishnu. The other members of the 
fahVtly -also occupied important positions in the king’s government. . 

(^^Srimara Srivallabha (a.d - . 81-5-62) 

V ^'" / . Jatila,.Pa^.Vaka w.as .socieeded by'hisjsph. gripiara Sriyall.abha who assumed' 
tho and ^araichakrakojahala fCbttfotinder of the circle .of Ids 

jHs-fc'AS An |fUl*6r who to tftend ihe Pandyan ki'n£- , 

ddtti ; &y Cfcyfcm to -it. Srhnara^nvnded Ceylon in fhe reign of Sena I -. 

(83H51) and racked the. capital. Eventually Sena had to make terms withthe 
conqubror. And. ;the Pandyan. forces withdrew. -Srlmara had next to. deal, with ' 
a formidable combination- organised against him-under the leadership of the ’. 
Pallavas. He •siistained‘.-a severe-defeat-; at the hands of Pall ava ruler Nandi-- - 
varman XII : at "TeTlarii' (Wandiwash taluk" of north' Arcof district); Latef;- in 
859 the Panid^h^ing.iVaS able to avenge the-ignominy by defeating Nandi- -• 
varman and his;, confederates, in a.battie-' near .Kumbhakonam. 'But this victory, 
nroved to be illusory as-Nandivarman’s ; son and - successor, the young Nripa- 
' fnnsa won- a decisive victory against the Pandyas . at.Arichit. When Srimar.a- 
9 ' eased in fighting against the Pallavas, the Pandyan country was invaded* 

L_?^F^'*^y lonese '' l dhg~SCTa~ri~('^5'l785)-mnsollab^oTatt(m~with~YnTag\rtfavarnrarii~'- 

I *?/ th P disgruntled son of Srimara, who took refuge - in Ceylon. To all appear- 
I * ‘ p Srimara’s defeat at Arichit by Nripatunga and the Ceylones invasion of 

-v ‘ a . nc 5„ n Hva country are closely connected. The invasion was a complete success;, 
,vas .sacked and. taken. Srimara made an attempt to recover his capital. 

r Ut lonle genc%ryaragunavarman II had to acknowledge the overlordship of 
the Pallava king Nripatunga. * • 
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A.D. 862-880) and Parantaka Vi'ranarayana 


>-x V*ragunavarmaa II.(c. 

/M (A.D. 880-900) 

' / Varaguna tried to assert his indcDendpnr^ r • . 

J yoke of the Paljavas, but was defeated” bv the 


/ , ?7C r. Vi , umou Jm mucpendence by f 

yoke of the Pallavas. but was defeated by the Pall 

was P subcelded hv his ' vmm™™ k!^ I £ U ™ b ha k °. n a m \. Hc died shortly after and 


was succeeded by his younger brother ParantaW-f 1 ^' d * ed s ^° rd y. a ^ tcr and . 
880-900). He triumphed at Kharaciri destrowd V ‘ rana - a >? na Sadaiyan (a.d. 
in the Kongu country The destruction of Pe?nnl^ nnafia 2 a .l? and Wa , ged W u f 

Kongu country presaged a conflict with the Chnh a!?* 3n ? slrugg * e ,n l bo 
-- a formidable now^r ot *1 • w 11 in ® Ul ^ 0,a Add ya I who was emerging 

Chola ruler Aditva P I claims ex P enS0 °fJho Pandyas and the Pallavas. The 
Chola ruler Aditya I claims to have conquered the Kongu country. 

Marsvarrnan Rajosimha II (a.d. 900-920) 
f^^ afl /^ a ~^ i Q 3nara ^ an ^ Wa ^^ C " ei ^— his son Maravarman Rajasimha II, 

JrI S Of S f ia n ama p nur f C l COrd ,, which — 

v?ctbrv°S ^ f ndnmh^in Paran ^ ka ‘ *.? ,, opposed the king of Tanjore, gained a 
Yicton^ at Kodumbalur, and carried destruction to Vanji, the Chora capital in 

l h hnw?r n S<.2 ry ‘ ? Ut h \ d T t ? suffer a d * f ®at at the haiids of the^Cholas 
who were steadily gaining strength. In a.d. 910, the Chola Parantaka I (Adilya’s 

son) invaded he Pandyan country and assumed the title Maduraikonda 
(Capturer of Madurai ). In despair, Maravarman appealed for help to Kassapa 
V, ruler- of Ceylon. But the combined forces of the Pandyas and the Sinhalese 
suffered a defeat at the battle of Vellur near Madurai (a.d. 920). Maravarman 
fled to Ceylon but unable to secure assistance went to Kerala, the home of bis 
mother; where he spent'the rest of his days in obscurity. Thus disappeared from 
’ history - the- flrst empire- of the Pandyas-after, a glorious existence of more than 
three hundred years. 

. > 

. Chola Interregnum j k . 

Though the Pandya kingdom had to suffer tli6 Chola yoke from about a.d. ‘ 

- 920 to tho commencement of the thirteenth century, the scions.of the ruling 
family-made -spasmodic attempts to assert their independence; The battle of 
Takkolani r in a.d. 949 in which Krishna III Rashtrakuta dealt a cruel blow, to 
the Ch’plaSj- furnished Vira Pandya an opportunity to overthrow the newly 
established Chola authority. But the rebel princo was decisively defeated by 
Sundara- Chola. Similarly, the Chola Rajaraja I (c. a.d. 985-1014) had to over¬ 
come the opposition of Amarbhujanga and subjugate the Pandya country again. 

• To prevent recurring troubles, Rajendra . I (c. a.d. 1014-44) appointed his.son'. 

Jatavarman Sundara:,' yiceroy there with the title of Chola-Pandya.. But, despite 
•. -this- direct 'control,' the : Pqndyas in. alliance-■with the ruler of Ceylon-.an'4:the 
■ Ch’eras tried to assert their independence and successive Chola monarchs were ' 
' constantly engaged. to suppress them.’ Kulottunga I‘ took' energetic. measure'sHo • 
nut them down by-changing the system of administration by. Chola. princes'and: 
allowed' the princes' of the'Jocal family to rule subject .to the vague, suzerainty of 
the ChoJas. He also established military colonies on the highways of the 

-PafldyanJdngdpjn.^..._ . 

•* T u a ecHose of the Pandya power, however, proved to be temporary‘a's :there 

a steady erosion of the power of the Cholas after Kulottunga in the twelfth 
was a steady wth gf the Pandya. power was, however, paralysed by a 

cM war whilh lasted from 1169 to 1?77 This: led to, the intervention oftho 
•' Chola and Sinhalese rulers on opposite sides Which Drought nagood to either. 

' 0 f the ashes of this civil war arose the Pandya power which in its renewed 
suength soon swaMowed both the Chola gnd the Ceylonese kingdoms 

•Saslri. K.A.N., A History of South Mia (1966), p. 194. 
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r x h of 1 p tt0 !| in vestc<J thc^it/of M a cfura^P^ral^r a*" ^^ ab ? U i tbc succcssi °n and 
L,°f C J yIo »b but before effective assisHnr^ m ap P e . aI ^ t0 Parakramabahu 
k KuJasekhara. But this mUforh,n« a-a could reach him,-he was killed bv 
: i ^ankapura to stop his ca2 a Z Iwr invadin S Ceyloncsc genera 2 ! 

: Kulasekhara nm , P ® n ‘ bortihed with the assistance of the Cholae 

. -entered Ma'dura£ .‘pr^ofT. Cho.'^" inillal ^verses?-Kulasikhara 
he Pandyan kingdom uj,der the tu,cL 0 l“> £ rus ' ra,c . d '?■ his efforts t0 brin 8 

& Sylonest) 0 king 0 

. u&ssrd is 

Pandya was installed t i!i . by Kulottunga III and Vikrama 

-c.Qnd.ucted-SOme-t1me-befo r e-H8-2r- Whlrt T n'. s -- Q??J a ca nipaigq_wa3- 

an.other abortive effort tn r^iri^ u’ ^ aid of his allies, Vira Pandya made 
end he submitted^ uncondiH^n. b ' S [p r f^ n e some lime before 1 j 89. In-the 
patrimony for his maintenance. * ° Ku,ottun ^ HI and was given somo 

^ Jatayarman Kulasekhara (a.d. 115Q.1216) 

Pandya in 1 ^O^^u-ied^tcj'shak^o/r^li^Ch* l thC Pandyan throne after Vikrama 
‘ tunga III to Pad a iMrd«nS?.- h b h s “ zeraimy ’ This provoked Kulot- 
punished Kulasekhara by^sack^ng Madur^ ^ andyan country in 1205 who 
ration of Kulasokhara,ihesuccLof th ° wa [ ended with the resto-. 

and the seed was sown for a war of revA rPr ” 9 ^ f WaS by no J^ c ans.complete 
fottewd on the throne-by We younger 

• Maravarmaa Sundira Pandya (a.d.- 1216-1238) 

- Chodas! The r!?p^ We 

•age rendered Chola '^ resist c? feebte: Aftc r sacVinfi^ ! ur Prise. whose old, 

* ^^ndara T'ah'd^^drovc Kulpttungai^^ and- his .son, RajaiatV ^? nj * orc J’ 

m**M vp te qmwtetm. Heysala intervention prevented 

ftm mp'm m Cuii Untfii -irtis victor?“S3 SS dva v 

•Jtinido/n to -KuloUUnga and Rajataja after Oieirformal „s~;i t - 0r ® 1 i ( , a * 

. death of Kulottunga in 1218, Rajaraja III set at IS 'S 10 "’ After the 
Starting,: hostilities. Sundara. Pandya* easily’ defeated 1 kaiarpi^^ 0 ^ Gautlon ^ 
prisoner by. •PallavalKoppefunjinga who had entered tto-frieudW feWt^-^S 

ference.'’saved-the:"Ghdla,kingdom-’ from^thel&vS sily' 

, Jfoysara defeated Rur.dara Pandya at MaKert’dramangalam onthfbaikfof 
■ Kayert, sent'-am army against Kopperunjinga- and comnelle’d them f -' h 

’ in the restoration; of the Chola emperor- (1231)° Though ,X IT? 

: Hoysalas jn-his .struggle ; against Ihe;-Chola’s. Sunda^a .’Pandya • ruled over'an 
extensive teraitory'whjc^ besides his own dominions'included carts of th* 
-Inchinopoly-d]st-r-iet--and- Pudukottai.- He' was ’■■saJce'eded'Ti’y trfaravarman 
Sundara Pandya II (a.d, 1238-51) who proved to be a weak ruh-rahd^hod 1 ^ 
acknowledge the overlordship of the Cholas. T : ’; > alChad 10 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I ( c . a.d. 1251-68) ' • * ‘ 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I was the most powerful king who established 
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numerous^ P^wcTs^* He°bcga?i 0 *h1s^°in"peria < | n c^re'c^b' 1 d S f CC ° SS *" U * wars a B=>''»st 

Kaveri™ reduced t ^fZ 

seized his territory, but subsequently reinstnted him dcleate > 1 Koppcrunjinga and 
northern-expedition he killed the TeCu Choh> h J VV Ub, ? rd,nalc a,ly - Jn l h<> 
and-occupied Kanchi. Proceeding frLi!^ a battle 

Kakatiya and his feudatories and overcame Ganapati 

victories. He annexed the Ko n g U( J t l Sit Nc ,orc > whefc he eelebratedhi 
in 1262 killed their king SomesvaA n ‘ ^ ‘ n . ll «°ther confliij with the Hoysalas 
a.d. J263 his lieutenant Jatavarman Viri p 5 llb . our . hood | ol Snrungam. About 
prince and received the submission of I il " '/? »nvadcd Ceylon.. killed one 
vast dominion from Ceylon to Nellorr inH n JThus Jatavarman.ruled over a 
fabulous wealth accumulated bv him d Cudda P ah > excluding Mysore. The 
'tfearrtifyiTrg and- e n dowing °the ^ChidTmho * re$U, i 0f o h . is wars "« spent in 
provided gold roofs to bo Hithet neam lcni P lcs - He 
pieces to Srirangam' temples Sundnr?P o a donated cigirteTirlakh-s-of-gold 
Maravarman_KuJasekhara I * ara Pandya w .as succeeded by his son, 


$ 


!g 


tsi 


A 


Mmvwmw Kulaseltbara I (a.d. 1268-1310) 

the government end S there'ofcen'issu^d'insc'rimki 00 ° f ass “j alin S tlle princes in - 
of royalty. Thus Maravarman Kulaseklnra 10,15 e . ven before the assumption* 
by the four princes—Jatavarman Sundyr^ ^^^^r^K? the adn,in,strat{on 
’andya, Jatavarman Vira Pandya II and JaWvarma'nSunda^Pa'ndyaln ‘ ikr3ma 

III Chola and Hoysala Ramanatlm and annexef'.S , er [ho^ T RajCndra 
remained under him though there were occasional risings. In 1280 hisgenerat 
—Aryachakravarti invaded Ceylon .and.returned home with much wealth String- 
the celebrated Tdoth Relic of the Buddha; Afterwards, Kulasekbara gave back'''' 

nersonallv name to thft Panftv^ rrmrf Pa-w, _ j _ ' - A n litter 


n • . v. - j J 1 raraxrarnaoanu when the latter 

personally camedo the Pandya, court. Ceylon formed a part of the Pandya emp re 

. and it. was only during, the . civil war that followed KulasskharaV death thlt 


T Y"‘J .*'”5. wv,, wnr inai ionowea Kujasekh.ara’s death ‘that 

she .regained her independence. The greatness of Kulashekhara has been 
•vouched for by the Venetian traveller, Marco .Polo who visited the Pandv-I 
country .in J293 and Muslim historian, Wassaf. 

His last years .were embittered by quarrels between his two sons, the leciti- 
jnate . Sundara Pandya and ■* the illegitimate Vira Pandya. The choice of Vira 
•Pandya as heir, apparent caused' Sundara. Pandya to usurp.the throne after 
murdering 1 his- father in' 1310. But Vira Pandya soon expelled the parricide who 
thereupon, invoked; .' the aid of - Malik Kafu'r who had invaded the Hoysaia 
kfngdomv “Malik Kafu'r’s invasion; into-the Madura country, though it did not 
bring the Pandyan.territories .into subjection to tho Sultanate of Delhi, neverthe- . 
less-marked the beginning of the end of the second Empire of the Pandyas. The 
effects of the disputed succession and the Muhammadan invasion are seen-in the 
subjection, however temporary, Of the Pandyas .to their Kerala contemporary, 
Ravivarman Kulasekhara, followed by'.the permanent loss of the northern 
districts of the Tamil land to the Kakatiya ruler of the Telugu country and the 
ornwinp independence • of the feudatories of the Pandva Winpdnm Pmm fKJp 
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«>• s “ial and economic life of tho 
bv thft _ r .« v -'T arc several lmDortrinf r^cn^fp u x - ~~ * 


ItglS S=l“= swcSHa 

fearf^s ■" ~ ■apK’SKs atsas 

Marco Polo £>» !£ i • J m ? rchanls from Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
Pandyan kingdom belnn.f>H^ *° ^ayal (Cail), the chief emporium of tho ’ 
extends great fa"^° 0 'S; f i, '^.TiT h > kin8dora wilh -great equity and 
visit his oily. J t 1 Jt this chv X, nn rh? r eh ?nC , rS ' S ,° ,hey i,rc vcry 8lad 10 

horses' 71 an^Tth 

CC ' Unlr ^ round aboutfand ^fher^is gr/a^'bushrcss'd'on'e'l^this 

W ^ t m r 1 w tlttSL "S P*. . ”? 0f r 8 ' 1 ^ 16 B^i to UraparMnco^d.,0^- 

Marrr^ Pnl^V , «u r lhc km S dom was spent on the purchase of horses 
Marco Polo says: Here are no horses bred; and thus a great part of the wealth 

wekm Tw% “ u Wa n cd in purchasing horses’. Thewaste of the country’s 
T'l ™ h °rw 3 i- ha - Marco Polo speaks of was due to the unfavourable •* 

of Indian ho7 S “e a rs n Wh ' Ch these horses cou,d n0 * ,hriy ' a " d the ignorance 
! , t> ? r0 rj o tb *° earliest times the Pandyan country has been famous for its pearls 

and Marco Polo s account of the pearl fishery is authentic. ‘Nobody is • 

take ° ut , of . the k,n g do ™ a pearl weighing more than half a saggio- 
unless he manages to do it secretly. This order has been given because the king 
desires,to reserve all such' to himself; and so in fact the quantity he has is some- 
thing a.most incredibleV The king possessed. much other treasure of greater • 
value beside* tne best of the pearls. The immense treasure accumulated bV‘ the 
Pandyan kings has been vouchsafed by Wassaf. Of Kales Dewar (KulasekhirdV 
he says: His coffers were replete with wealth, in as much that in the treasury of 
•the city Of MandKMntlu.ra) there were 1,200 prore* of gold {dinars) deposited s 
Besides this there was an accumulation of.precious skohes, such as pearls ruble’s 
turquOises'ian.d emeralds—more than Is the.power of the.languagc. t'o express* 1 : • * 

. Marco -. Polo-..gives some information about the.icihg'and his court. 'This kine 
TialH iprhoT^vb huhdretl/MVes. v . The king hat’h.'many children/ Marco Polo 'has 
' some CUTtos things to say about -the-life .of the common people of . the country 
. Their manner. Of dre$s seems- to.have amused him: 'You must know that in ali 
this province of Ma ? bar there is never a tailor to’cut a coat or stitch jt, seeking 
that everybody /goes naked ! For decency only do . they, wear a'scrap of cloth*' 
and so it is with’ men Und women; with rich and-'pooY; aye, arid' with the king 
himself’,- Marco*. Polo -mentions • the custom oUati -as common at:the time - and- 
• refers also" to* the practice pf allowing a condemned criminal.who . was sentenced 
.•to d-eatfc : to';Sa.erihc'e himself to some God or other-of his-choice.'Many'-people' 
'according , tp^ hiin-, - worshipped.* -the ox- and.' would'not -‘eat beef for ' anything' in 
the> world*.-*They are very strict' iq-v executing: justice tfpomcriminals-and as 
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THE GANG AS : ; ;;••/• * 

- • • * •' * ‘ \ * •*’ - • * •••• *. ‘V • . . »;■ 1 

The dynastic name of Gangas was borne by two distinct royal families,. one 
dine in Gangavadi (East Mysore country) from about a.d. 400 and the other 
L Kalinsa from a.d. 500.. The-origin'of both these lin'ds is' involved in obscuVity. 
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The connection of the two Ganga dynasties with the river Ganga is not clear. 
It is also uncertain whether they had any connection with the Gangaridac of the 
Greek writers, a term used to describe tho people of thp lower Ganges and not 
to a ruling family. The Gangas of Mysore or the western Gangas as they arc 
sometimes called, claimed descent from the Ikshvaku family. The existence of 
spurious copper-plates has cast doubt on the early Ganga history which, 
however, receives fresh light with the discovery of'Pcnugonda plates of 
Madhavavarman in J9I5. Even then, there is room for differences on tho 
genealogy of (he early Gangas. According to a recent study the Gangas wero 

regarded as tlie sons of the soil who‘must have been agriculturists and a 
powerful leader among them mobilised the local strength, both of men and 
material, and laid the foundation of a small kingdom which soon rose into 
importance.’ 11 


The founder of the family was Xonkanivarma (c.a.d. 400-25) who belonged 
to the kanvayana gotra. Me assumed the title Dharnwnwhadhiraja which implied 


—IB-dependent status. Jdc_had for his capital Kolar and Im crest was the elephant. 
Talakad, on the Kaveri, situated near the hostile’Trontier"or"the Kad’amfras, 
become the capilal Inter. 

Konkani was succeeded by his son Madhava I (a.d. 425-50). He was a great 
patron of learning and himself was well-versed in all sastras, particularly 
nilisasira (politics). To him probably belonged the credit of a gloss on Daitaka- 
sulra, a treatiese on erotics or possibly a sutra on adoption. 

Madhava I was followed on the throne by his sor. Arya-varman ( c . a.d. 
450-70), who was anointed by the Pallava king Simhavarman. The occasion 
for Pajlava intervention was probably due to the rivalry between Aryavarman 
and his brother Krishnavarman which was settled by the Pallava monarch. 
•The kingdom was divided, Aryavarman ruling from^Tal?_kad_and. Krishna?, 
varman from Kolar. This arrangement ’continued under their sons Madhava II 
and Simhavarman. Madhava TI was crowned by the Pallava Skandavarman. 
But with the death of • Simhavarman of Kolar without an heir, the Ganga 
kmgdom again became united under Madhava II. The. G,°,nga king married a 
Kadamba princess,' and this matrimonial alliance perhaps put an end to the 
Pallava overlordship . over the . Gangas. The child of this union was Ayinita 
(undisciplined) who was anointed king while in his cradle in a.d. 520. Pie had a- 
long.reign which withnessed a pcrio.d in which the Ganga power was further 
•consolidated and extended. His reign lasted till a.d. 605 when he was succeeded 
by his son Durvinita (ill-behaved). 

Durvinita, whose real name was Madhavavarman, wrested the throne after 
defeating an unnamed half-brother who had been selected for the throne by his 
father.’Dumnita's im.le constitutes'one of', the brightest periods- of Karnataka'* 
history, known for . the extension of his kingdom and encouragement of art and 
letters. He conqueredThmnata (southern. Mysore) and Kongudesa, and. main: 
tained friendly relations with' the .rising power - of the Chalukyas of Badarhi. 
Durvinita gave one of his daughters-in marriage to Pulakesin II, and after tho 
latter’s death in a,d.- 642, supported his grandson Yikraniaditya in the task of 
clearing the kingdom of thp’.Pallaya invaders and restoring its. unity (a.d, 655).. 
He was not only, a conqueror, but also a great scholar having acquired great 
proficiency in Kannada and Sanskrit.'Tradition credits him with the authorship 
of a Sanskrit version of the Brihatkathd, a commentary on the fifteenth canto of 
Bharavi's Kirqtarjumya, and (lie Sabdavutara. > . *' 

The reigns of Mushkara (Mokkara) and Srivikrama were uneventful. Bhuvi- 
krama, the son of Srivikrama, ruled from 665 to 679 and assisted the Chalukya 
'Yikraniaditya I in his \ya - r against the Pallava Paramesvaravarman L.Bhuvikrama 

t 

• I 

“Sheik All) P-t History of the Western Gangas (1976), p. 17. 
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)n the Tumkur 
Bhuv ^rania was 
j /.''“-'V Wflozp relgn was not 
/*/ j • Pal!;ivr\s in which ho 
Palb.va princes as 

J -iipurusha. ono of 

J • y ■ "l : :V| L.'J of fifty years. Sripu- 
• thvfr -ar:; against the Pallavas. 
; - ^1 n.nnn ]J PaJlavamalla 

*; j’ 1 j lditya II. Later on the 

J ' | '''J ,*-. 1 defeating Sripu- 

n *r lu: territory as well as tho 

.« • r • t ' 1 v< • a * i j < a i i I. 
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ji jsir.ti.va rman IT tri^-- 

■ - ••• a J i|i Du- Kpngu country. But the 
i.^u n conclude peace with the 
i t. u.nigiiit-j it tii.o jun of Rajasiraha. 

., ,j ti.y 4»**woCui imperialism .of the Rash^ra- 
-- t in»..tied Gaa^evadi and occupiod 
i»ii ikoi j j lie <.jangv king was left in 

• 1 •■■■■■• Un- iu^caaiaaty of llae invader. Sripu- 

.. iieuiist on elephant lore, Gajashastra. 

" * • *.. 1 >ca> important place in the history of 

• ** - • *ftc history o/ the dynasty, he ascended 

• ->cvere attacks of the Rashtrakutas, the 

- • - • • •- . r-nOyas. His triumph over the Pallavas 

< ■ r 'i arailhai") career . . Economically the 

‘ ’ • ' .. ’ v... .> . .y.vfl pi wealthy kingdom.” 13 Sripu- 

■ • • ' • • “**••• '* < "# • . t,. vis tetween t75 and 780. * 

• : .. '1 1 * Sivamnra If who, after ,a war of 

' “ , v .\ppfc, was crowned (a.d. 778) king 

' ; ’ ’ * 'fi ipita. hut Sivarnara’s assistance to 

- ■ r • 'iltrd in hi*, imprisonment by the 
1 -• of Sivnmnra, by name Vijayaditya, 

.... ‘ * c* of * Rnshtrakuta viceroy, Kaipbha, 

•• • ’* • ' • ' ’ ' ’ « " -used from prison by Govinda III, 

• 1 ‘ ’ " ... - ’•* > r was imprisoned for his contumacy 

the Rnshtrnkuta monarch (a.d. 

' »h- RnshtraVutn Amoghavarsha X 

• •-■*.*» of a vassal under the Rashtraktitas. • 

" .— in against the eastern Chalukyas. 

' ’ ' T- ' •' -r of poets and litteratures. 

- ir-Phew bajamalln I (Viju'yaditya's. 

‘ ' ‘ bim With the assistance, oif 

-lyr-.^ir ropnectinns, he threw'bi^thc' 

• G fr.Adotn ^earned to da\vn on'thc 
" ' h’itimarga I (•A.D. 853'-87p), 

* ’’in " battle by B^nkesa, the 

1 ' ■ r.t y.y the Bn'-btraV.uta Amogba- 
J w1 by the eastern v Cba!tilcya.. 

f * Ba;btr'dbnt' ,r v/ho billed^Jb’c, rufeK', 

■ ' 1 *■■ 'ddmarpa conciutTed peace.’"> 
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Rnn,^ m ? S n^ a ,l Sha J ^ d accc P tcd ‘he hand of (he jailer’s daughter for his son 
u j f ’ • i tl , not prevent him and his vassal Mahendra Nolamba, who 
naa succeeded Polachola, from attacking the Banas who had helped the Rash* 
trakutas in the late war. 

The next successor, Rajamalla II (a.d. 870-507), Nitimarga l’s elder son, was 
assisted by his younger brother Butuga I and nephew Nitimarga II. Some time 
about 878 the Nolamba Mahendra overran Gangavadi and Butuga I died while 
resisting the invasion. But Nitimarga II, avenged his father’s death, by defeating 
Mahendra in a series of battles and ultimately killing the latter. The Nolamba 
war came to an end in 897. 

Nitimarga 11 (907-35), the son of Butuga I, had to maintain his position 
w u r P rccar ‘ ousl y against the hostility of the Nolamba Ayyapa, the son of 
Mahendra. But Rajamalla III (935-38), son and successor of Nitimarga II, sub- 
-j^arnd tn^Nolambas and made the latter subservient to the Gangas. But 
Kajamalntrlf was-detrhroned-aad..kill ed b y his brother Butuga who received the 
aid of his wife s brother, the Rashtrakuta Krishna Hi;----- 
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The reign of Butuga II (938-61) is-remarkable as it marked the entry of the 
Gangas in the Rashtrakuta politics. He played a conspicuous role in the Rash- 
trakuta-Chola conflict by killing the Choia.Rajaditya in the battle of Takkolam 
(a.d. 949-50) and this service was rewarded by Krishna III with the gift of the 
province of Banavasi. Butuga was proficient in Jain philosophy and showed his 
mastery over a Buddhist in doctrinal disputation. His son, Maruladeya (a.d. 
961*62), had'a very short reign and was succeeded by his brother Marasimha II 
(962-74). 

•The reign of Marasimha II ushered in the last and brightest chapter of Gangs 
history. Hejnherited.a vast empire comprising the whole of the Mysore table¬ 
land and the adjoining parts of 'the”'Madras and-Bombay states. He co-operated - 
with-Krishna III in his campaigns in Gujarat and Malava, and earned the title 
'King of the Gurjaras.’ But after, the death of Krishna III when the Rashtraku- 
.-tas wer£jhrcateped.wjt.hJhe Paramaras and the western Chalukyas, Marasimha 
made a.futile effort to set up Indra IV, a' grandson of Krishna" III, on the 
Rashtrakuta throne against the opposition of Taila II, the western Chalukya 
-.king* .But-Marasimha: triumphed over the Noiambas and assumed the title 
fiplamba-Kulantaka. Thus, Marasimha is-one of the outstanding personalities of- ^ 
tho* Ganga.royal family. He was a just ruje'r, an able general, a - patron of art and 1 
letters and a devout Jaina. He prevented the fall of the Rashtrakuta empire for 
a time and not only protected the Ganga kingdom but.also extended it as far as • 5 

the. Krishna- and incorporated in it the NoJamhavadi, the Banavasi, the.Santallge 
' and' a few other minor provinces. 

:. -Marasimha II was.succeeded'by his son Rajamalla IV (a'.d... 974-85),. The 
famous general and author Chamundaraya 'served Rajamalia ; with devotion, ' 
: inflieted; decisive defeats on his.vassals who aimed at .independence and.made 
his- influence felt by - Rajaditya of-Uchchangi and tlni Noiambas. Master of 
JCannadav Sanskrit and Prakrit/Chamundaraya. wrote the famous Kannada 
nyprk, the Chamunda Raya Purand. in 978 a.d. which contains, an account-of the 
Hwentyfour Jain tirlhankaras. He also erected in 983 a.d, a colossal staiue of 
Gomatesvara at Sravaria Belgola. which ; ‘in daring conception and gigantic 
.dimensions (19 metres in height) -is without a rival in India’’. 

Rajamalla IV was followed by his younger brother, Rakkasa Ganga during 1 
-whose ; ’.reign (a.d-. 985-1024) the. Ganga rule came to.an end,as a result of the 
’conquest of-Gangavadi by Chola Rajaraja I. With the death of Rakkasa, the 
Gangas did not disappear completely from the scene. They lingered on for a 
few centuries more owing allegiance either to the Cliolas or to the Hoysalas. 
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Gaugn Administration *** 

The Ganga administration contain^ „i . . 
seen in any ancient dynasties of Karnataka t , hc . samo features as aro to bo 
Ministers, the Governors, the district h e ’t, y t lho kin S. the Yularafa the 
the king enjoyod unlimited power but in d * an ^ lho v,lla S° officors. In theory 
• by the traditions anil the laws ol 'dhanna Th!? 6 ’ his P owcrs were tempered 
of admimstration to fw c or six minis ' ' s ° a "Sas assgned the main duties 
Sandhmgrahika (minister of peace and wS n Sa T rVadhl ^ri (prime ministers), 
army), Snkaraniku (minister of finance 'In<\ D r^ anay ? ka (commander of the 
charge of accounts) and MmtmagaUnl Cstewar m ™y*Mandarl (in 
king s council of ministers included^ purohit as wellTK° ya houschold )- The 
who dealt with various departments such ! K ' Thcro were other officers 
affairs, foroign afTairs, judiciary and soon TkJ d rov f nuc - trca sury, military 
tralization of power with the result that ,?* 1 hcrc . w ? s , a ,ar B c measure ofdecen- 
tion had a largo measure of au' olmy IKeonem'f " d lh . c , vi » s Sc adminis.ra- 
powers macTo tholrulTfary Jcpar'tmenf~erv aedve“'s-w^h-the-neiglihounng- 
sources for the military camnaiinT . 1 J l' V l and - in order t0 ut5,izc the re- 
matters. The village had iSH/J'i k,ng - t0 ? k . act . ,vo inlcrosl in rcvcnue 

nor hardlv Interfered in tk* ‘fill linage, i no icing and the provincial gover- 
mattors. ~ 1 adra,nis ^ ra b°n and that too in broad policy 


EcoiiOinic and Social Condition 

i ^he economy under the Gangas largely depended upon the income from the 
land. Land was classified according to its fertility. The three systems^privato, - - 
state aud communal existed side by side regarding the ownership of the land,. 
Thc. peapant proprietorship or lho ryo/wtori-system- appears to be the most popu- 
one in Gangavadi during the Ganga period. The guild system-functioned 
officien tly. Gangavadi was noted for a few commercial crops, the manufacture 
x>C ppt ton cloth'and mineral resources.' • On the whole there was a healthy tren'd 
in thb.tec.Qnpmic life under the Gangas and tho State look interest in 'encourag¬ 
ing agriculture, trado and industry. . ' 

T-h e -Gangas .tried >to presorve the old values of the social structure without 
attempting. 1o bring about any radical change. The society-was divided more 
on economic lines as each group had specialised in its own craft or occupation. 
The social structure assigned a place to every member and normally he remain¬ 
ed confined to his own field. Thus tho Brahmanas would not become artisans 
and- the tillers of the land would not take to learning. The inequities of tie 
caste distinctions which-became glaring in the subsequent period- causing -tho- 
bhakti m ovemen.t-to.emerge were not so palpable during the rule of the'Gangas.' 
Although many of tho Ganga. monarch* professed Jainism, they wefo catholic 

enough' to allow the old castbi'system to continue.. . \ 

# ’ , * • l • • * * * 

Literature ’' 

The CJanga period'forms an important landmark in the history of literatucp.-- 
-<?omo-of-tho'< 3 ahga-kings-wero not ofily patrons oflearning but they themselved 
v*ra authors of repute and produced important works in Sanskrit and Kannada. 
xrJdMva TI Avinita, Durvinita, Srivikrama, Bhuvikrama,. Sripurusha,Siva^ 
Maanav » Butuga II and Marasimha III-, were all men' of profound 

learning whooshed lustre during (his period. Durvinita was ,he author, of three 
.T^W in Sanskrit-a grammatical Work known as Sabdavatara, a Sanskrit version 
Tp^^ Breiitkatha, and a commentary on the 15th serga of the Km- 
7 -m vn of Bharavi. Sripurusha wrote Gajmstra, a treatise on elephants. 
HiS sivamara was not only a grammarian but could compose poems m 
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patron of the Kan^d^Do^t^unavT^ 21111 ! 11 ^? and ^ >ra ' Cr ' t * Ereyappa was the 
and other works Marasimh-i rxrpii i ,ma ’ lc aut ^ or °fSudraka, Harivamsha 
rature. Chamundarava^ it r n gram ™ r * lo S ic > Philosophy and lite- 

Laksana 22 pur an a or Ch^Z ga m,nister was lhe author of Trlsastl- 

twenty-four tirthankaras . C Rakkas^GanTa'n'Um 0 * US '* n accouat of the 
posed Chandombudhi, a work on wosodv Tn K Sf d N a B a yarma who co ^' 
lived in the Hnnoi i,- *r on P‘ os ° a y ln Kannada. The Jama acharyas who 

teacher who belonged tn ih °n Wer ° a . sc . 10 * ars Breat repute. The first Jaina 
work is TtUtvarthahhncv -Ganga period was Samantabhadra whose famous 
conteino^ a tr u cat ! se ° u n >°6 ic - Another great name is Pujyapada, 

a logician His , n, a w ^° ^ ias hccn praised as a poet, a grammarian and 

■lanS-his nroftm^,v a * re £°* l K > Sanskrit ‘ <His knowledge of the Sanskrit > 
-of&S f the subjects, ho has dealt with and his treatment 

the sHhninrc -~-^philosophical concepts entitlo him to a high place among 

kr?t ?r^ n . 1 v 1 * ' 

•masterv over differ^lanka, respectfully called Dhatta Akalanka, who had a 
has Claimed thS *5?i- s ^ epts ’ In the Sravanabelgola inscription he himself 
fimm/nM! h:thcre aro ™ a "y scholars in the Kali.Age but no poets, pre¬ 
lim me’* rP U l an oratorsand experts in making researches in various sciences 

nenf ^rii? UnDg -t C J pe o 0d , 0f . D H tu 6 a and Rakkasa Ganga, a number of emi- 
nt writers enriched Sanskrit literature. Hemasena alias Vidyadhananjaya, 

wro.e a Mahakavya called Rughavapandaviya ^hich narrates the story of both 1 
tne epics, the Ramayar.a and the Mahabharata through the medium of puns. 

In addition to the high development of Sanskrit literature during the 
Ganga period, it also witnessed the climax of Jaina contribution to the Kannada 
.Jangudgo. Among the. Ganga monarchs, Durvinita, Sripurusha and Sivamara 
II ovinqed keen interest in Kannada language and literature. “The Ganga period 
happened.to be the seed time of Kannada literature which grew in course of 
time intp richer and more, varied treasure of knowledge. It was during-the 
Ganga:pbriod,Jth*ough not always in. the Ganga ..court, that... the three gems of 
Kannada literature lived. and enriched this language. They wrote on varied 
’‘ subjects such as religion-, ethics,, grammar, prosody and poetics. The contri¬ 
bution. of the Jains appear-to be very great. Not. merely acharyasy, poets and 
scholars, but also monarchs,- generals and nobles proved • competent; writers. 

: Th'o'names of Ranna, Chaundaraya, Nagavarma and Gunanandi stand out very 
prominent in the list of great writers. This Vyas the formative period of Kannada 
-literature - which set a standard for the.subsequent poets and. authors”. 14 

iteligion " : ‘ 

. The early.Ganga kings'professed Hinduism.. People had faith in Saivism and 
Vaishnavisfn and .very , often; worshipped both Shiva and Yishnu. The'wor.ship 
of.the Sun was also popular among-the people during the period. From the 
close of the seventh century a.d„ Jainism began to enjoy great popularity when 
royal patronage was extended .to it. Some of the later Ganga rulers themselves 
were Jains. In course of time, this religion .was disseminated by the proselytis¬ 
ing zeal of the Jair.a acharyas who. wandered from place to place.. The opread 
of: jamism was promoted by a number of Jaina teachers such as Sa^anta- 
■bhadra, -Akalanka, -Pujyapada, Jinasena,. Ajitasena and others, Sivamara. II 
was not only-a patron of Jainism but also embraced'the religion. All the-rulers 
who followed Sivamara Il-namely Rajamalla I,. Nitimarga I, ButugaI,Niti- 
margall. Rajamalla H, Rajamalla III, Butuga II, Marasimha III, Rajamalla 
IV and Rakkasa Ganga -became votaries of Jainism. The period of Rajamalla 
IV is a high watermark in the history of Jainism as his minister Chamundaraya 



«Au Ofu-.K, ./.*•' • V'tsfe-n C,organ (1976), p. 292. 
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|n ? aS 

“?' b " a < d “''inc of SyaMj? 7nd noXlil« of Jaini ™ whteh © 

people. Despite the state patrons ft r u;- violence influenced the life of thfc 
in § mark during the en tiro period. 88 * ° f Jalnhm > to,cra “on was th.e.. distinguish^ 

Art and Architecture 

art and architecture. Tho'ugh'tl!ey 'b^r iIt°"i' 1 'larpf-°" 10 ' hc development of Indian 
qu.fe uni que in lhcir e OU a d rs „ < ; t n J J “ , ; er -,? r tem P>« which were 

or the Hoysala art of (he later period Yei in ' 7-‘^ r Cha lukyan art 

dl *y of the structure and theclesancenf "the 15 m,. n ?! lc,ly of desi S n > the soli- 
? fi rm foundation for the Hoysafas 8 (o develon liHf)’ hc , y appcar 10 have laid 

- uMi^ _ t^^ st_0 ^ l h c_ Jai n a—tenTpIes'or'thirGa^Vr^FnvT^^ ™ 
hd oeks known as Vindhyagiri a^d pttOT°l" e .. c ^ , '' d . 


hillocks known as V ndhSS'SW™^ “ntred round iha ThZ~ 
district. The Jaiha archKuredn «,■%%■ Sra w»"abeJgola. in Hassan 
most notable specimen of Ganea art U > < h' 5 C ^.' nUC V from H i ndu st y'° : The 

ar^ J< known^ S for lr its a, boldnes t s le of V derdg 1 n 0 a r nd fP'^^.^^t^^renmrk^bie'work^df 

■ pa -s any other imposing statue of the 

dorninated^tho° Hoysala^agef buMt* w'as 3 gracefji m diarified^ me d tS ' W * 1 \ C ^ ts* 
Tyagada Brahmadeva pillar at poddabeUa, the ii ing s ! m P, le - The 
? nd .J ls .° at Bhoganandisvara 'temple (Chikkabaltapure ta Sk) -re 
(or their beauty and excellence. The exquisito beauty of the TvanndadSa W»! 
" d * 3 » S‘ - ar /oldom any equal- of the time 

• skilfully installed that a handkerchief .can be passed ..beneath the base of thb 
P 1, ^ r * ij. decorated with a graceful, sejoll ofanoibelhshaped flower" and th? 

- beautiful flowering • design which elJmbs upwards. Tfte whole‘deskn ^DDe?« 
f° like a Web. Per^an.;carpet’.he *<^pture in. the faflesv^a • 

temple fa Bapasandra in Tumkur-district is certainly, the finest, which has. hardly ' 

. fOthe.ea.Urq JCarnaialcav/Thedanced ^Shiva ih- the centra'r panel is' 

^l-'^i^-^-ihfryjg.orpus •maveiumv.Df the limbs to the tunes ' 
,£>f $*■?$*'** W* Ganga : ; periofi may .jiot:,be termed as the acme of Indian 

• : : archfte'etufe-and sculpture, but undoubtedly • it fttrafded ‘the dawn of. intense 
artistic activity which blossomed under the. Hoysalas in the form of tho<; a 
beautiful temples of Belur, Halebid 'and Somnathpur,; 

•' . • • ; V ’ ; THEKAdAMBAS:.. ’ 

Tho Kadambas were a • BrahmanU- family- . of : - the-.-Manavya gotra- claiming - 
desccnt from 'Harita. Tbe name of the; dynasty, ;according to the.Talgunda 
Pillar Inscription, was derived from.the. Kqdamba 'tree which, was sacred'.to their 
. tutelary d.eity Svanii Maliasena (Kartikeya). 

‘ The pollticai confusion in south India consequent upon Samudragupta’s 
invasion and '.the decaying influence of the Pallavas'favoured the rise of the 
Kadambas in the south-w.est Deccan from the' middle / of the fourth . century. 
a.£>. The Kadamba king, Mayurasafman, went to the Pallava capital; Kanchi, 

\ . *■ * * . • • 

^The followers of Syaclvada doctrine made it their principle, to give the four gifts, of food, 
of protection, of medicine and of learning to the needy.- 

*»Sheik All, B.: History of the Western Ganias ( 1976 ), p. 359 . ' 

'"Ibid, p, 35C. .. 
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to compJcto his Vedic studies. But an unfortunate quarrel with* a Pallava fror.* 
tior guard resulted in Mayurnsarnmn becoming an implacable enemy of the Pal- 
lavasi'rlo entrenched himself in tho forest country round about Sriparvata in the 
Kurnool district, after levying tribute from tho vassals of the Pallavas and began 
to harass tho Pallava forces. Realising tb<?. futility of the armed resistance, 
the Pallavas made terms with Mayurasarman recognising the lattor as tho ruler 
ot the torritory between the woslcrn soa and Prehara, which may havo been 
either tho Mahiprabha or the Tungabbadra river. This was the beginning of 
tho Kadamba.jsingdom (c. a.d, 350) with its capital at Banavasi. Mayurasarman 
is ^ creqited with extensive conquests, but in the absence of aYiy corroboration, 
it is difficult to believe such claim. He probably ruled from a.d. 345 to 360. 

Mayurasarman was succcodcd by his son Kangavarman (360-85) who 
changed- -the family title from Snrman to Varman. He had to face the 

-o£l^ntala ^ tho Vakataka Vindyhasakti of tho Basim.branch. 

Bhagiratha (JaSM'IO), son—of- Kangavarman,.r„c_c_oiyod_ an embassy led by Kali- ' 

dasa which was sent-by Chanelragupta II Vikramaditya, perEapjj with a~viow- 

to concluding a marriago alliance. Bhagiratha was succcodcd by his older son 
Raghu (410-25) with his youngor brothor Kakusthavarman as hi sYuvaraja. 
Raghu-djod childloss and Kakustha became king (425-50). Kakusthavarman. • 
was one of the groat rulers of the lino who gavo his daughters in marriage to 
many royal families including that of tho Guptas. Ono of his daughters be- 
came the queen of Vakataka Narcndraso.ia. He had a prosperous reign arid 
the Talgunda inscription refors to the perfect safety of travellers in his kingdom. 

He constructed several palaces adorned with towers and excavated a freshwater 
lake within tho Shiva tomplo of Talgunda. It may rightly be said that it was 
duripg the reign of this-king (Kakusthavarman) that tho Kadamba empire rea- 
chyd-tiie:acmo-of its gro.atness.J* 

During;the rulo of Kakusthavarman’s son and successor, Santivarman (450- 
75), thorp; was perhaps some accession bf frosh torritory to the kingdom. Rut 

_the threatening danger posod by the Pallavas was too much for him and ho mot 

the situation by transferring control of the southern part of his kingdom.ta.-his. 

. younger /brother, Krishnavarman. This was a virtual- division of tho kingdom 
as Krishnavarmah (c. 475 t85) established, his capital' at Triparvata, perhaps 
Halebicf abd performed tho horse-sacrifico. But-ho lost his life'in war with the- 
Pallavas which >also ruined the principality., of the Kckayas, tho homeland of his 
queoD.' His son,. Vishnuvarman (c. 485-97) t had to accept investiture from the 
hands'of the Pallavas; so far all practical purposes, this branch of the royal 
family passed for a time under Pallava suzerainty. 

. " Sihtiyarman’s son and successor, Mtigesavarnj'hn (c. ; 475-488),'who ruled 
fromiVanavasi, fought unsuccessful, wars against the Gangas and the Pallavas. 

. Besides his scholarshipand soldierly'.qualities', Mrigesavarman built .and endowed 
a JTaina temple at Halsi in memory of his father. Mandhatriyarman. (488-500), 
perhaps a. “first cousin., of Mrigesa, Usurped tho throne for a short period. 
Rayivarman -(500-538)) son of Mrigesayarnian, secured 1 the throne by. defeating 
a confede’racy of hostile kings including. Vishnuvarman. of tfie-younger branch' 
of the Kadambas, who vvas- killed. He occupied Palasika and triumphed over 
the Pallavas and the - *VVestern Gangas. Thus by his successes, Ravivarman 
restored the unity of the. kingdom. * . 

Ravivarman was followed ' by his son Harivarman (538-50). He was a weak 
king in whose reign the feudatory ' Chalukya chief Pulakesin established an 
independent kingdom at Badami. Harivarman came into conflict with Krishna¬ 
varmah II (grandson of Vishnuvarman) bejonging to tho younger branch of the 
•family and perished in battle. With him perished tho-elder branch of the 

‘'Morses. G.M., The Kodatnba-Kula (1931), p, 25, 
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Kadamba royal family. 

Krishnavarman II (550-65) porformed a horse-sacrifico and strengthened his 
position by marrying his sister to a Ganga prince: He and his son and successor 
Ajavarman, however, (565-600) wore not able to save the kingdom from the 
influence of the Chalukyas of Badami. Ajavarman became subordinate 
to Kirtivarman I Chalukya and the Kadarnbas coased to exist as an independent 
Kingdom. But taking advantage of the confusion and civil war in the Chalukya 
..ing om, Bhogivarman (600-610), son of Ajavarman, onco more assorted his 
independence. But when Pulakcsin gained the Chalukya throne, he reduced the 
Kadamba kingdom, an eyent. mentioned in a picturesque verse in the Aiholo 
inscription. Bhogivarman and his son, Vishnuvarman, died in battle and the 
Kadamba kingdom passed definitely to the Chalukya empire (a.d. 610). The 
Kadarnbas made spasmodic efforts to rogain their independence following the 
k \7-i - Pul ^ osin Ir . in 642 wllich were only to end in failure with the accession 
ot Vikramaditya I in a.d. 655. The later Kadarnbas of Hangafand Goa did 
H'Pt riscrto power-untih-about-the end of-the-tenth-ccnturyT^'-Tovvards-tho-cl-oso- 
ofthotenth century they emerged again as mahamaridalesvaras and continued 
P , tho vanous pans of the Dekkan and of the Konkan till the roiddlo of. 
the 14th century, when the various Kadamba kingdoms woro absorbed in’ tho 
newly founded Vijayanagara empiro”. 19 


THE BANAS 

The Banas. were an important.feudatory dynasty in south India, who claimed 
descent from the asura Mahabali of legendary fame. Mahabali’s son was Bana, a 
devotee of Shivaand the dynasty takes its name from him. The Banas ruled 
.over the region situated --to the west of the Anohrapatha. and were • particularly — 
associated with. Nandagiri (Nandidurg) in Kolar- district, and with Paravipura 
(Pangi, near Hmdupur) in Anantapur district. In latfer times the Banas wero 
ruling-over territory,, called Perumbanappadi, extending roughly, from Punganur 
and Kolar .In tho wesHo Kalahasti and Sholingur an the east with the Palar as - 
its .southern boundary. * 

The earliest mention of..the. Banas in authentic, historical records is in tho' • 
middle of the fourth‘...pentury a.d... when their king Brihad-BanA : has been" 
referred Jo as the contemporary of the first-Kadamba king. The early. Banas had' - ’ 
to free the opposition of the Gangas as well as :0f tho Kadarnbas. The powerful- 
Chalukya. ruler of Bad aim, Pulakesin il, also Subjugated the Banas and levied • 

tribute in gold. A, little-later, th.o Bana chiefiams ruled as feudatories of the 

Chalukyas.- Three. : generations • of . them. are mentioned in tho :• inscriptions— 
.Balikulatilak'a Narasimha. Banadhiraja,. his son Vikramiditya Bali ' Indra 
Banaraja,-; and his unnamed.son. fSom.e. time-ini- c. a.d. 757,' the. unnamed son of 
Bana Vikramaditya invaded' and'.occupied tho - Telugu-Ghbda territory r of 
Renadu.' But very soon Vijaya.ditya of tho Tolugu-Chodas not only recovered. 
Renadu.but forced the Banas to aeknowledgo his suzerainty. This branch..of the- 
Banas thereafter disappeared from - the political scene, though U& presence \Ya$ 
felt in tho Anantapur and Cuddapah districts. In. the third quarter of the: eighth 
century a.d., a Bana king' Dindlga is mentioned as a subordinate of Ganga.-' 
Sripurusha. . , » . 

: Tho genealogy of the Banas. of the Perumbanappadi is furnished by . thev 
Gudimall'am and Udayendiram plates. The. Bana Ja'yanandivarmari (a.d, 770-95)‘ 
assisted his Pallavajuzerain Nandivarman II P'allavamalla against the -Gangas 
and-was rewarded lor his loyalty by the .assignment of some territory of the 
Gangas, Qf. Vijayaditya I (796-835) we. have little information.- He vvas a 

‘’MorflMj G.M., The Kadamba‘Ku\a\ Introduction (1.931), IX. ' 
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§vcn t0 th^.°tiUc M Jaead'ekimnnT an ' Th !! ", ex [ kine - (835-50), who was 

Telugu-Chodas in 8 tho nS® x P andod the power at the expense of the 
Danas, Vaidumbas nnH ^t> CI \- WaS a blg trial of strength between the 

Telugu-Chodas and PfliAmnna 8 ? Pr, ^ ,v, P al1 J on °n° side, and the Nolambas, 
who entered into mnirim** ! 0n .r^ 0 olbcr * The Banas wore the prim e.-m overs 
Kundavai was marred ^ - aI1,an .f° with . Prilhivipaii I whose daughter 

Malladeva. Tho Vaidumh*^ prjI ) C0 , v jkramaditya, tho son and successor of 

caDlured Chinnili th/» T?n dS ?? ln 5 d ar ? c P arls Renadu, and the Banas 
was to dislodpf* * th* clugu-Choda capital. But if the main object of the war 

PritbiviDati I 6 that ohi » nSa ^ a J aniada 1 fr° m bis kingdom and bequeath it to 
fonrinlaw the wlm J K CCt n 1 ot i oblain . ed - With the aid of his feudatory' and 
• advanced un to v^r^ii^ 0 ^ 03 ! Rajamalla invaded the Bana country and 
•-"Q-aiamaJIa’s^son o 31 near Tiruvaliam in the heart of the Bana country. 

& a also claims a viclory aeainst il 


bT,I ik t. 1! ” aditya 1 Jayam 5 ru (850-95) was perhaps IhTahTc'sTFiHi 
ana no soon recovered his independent status.. He was a feudatory of the. 


of'Bana family 


■"Pallnva •Wonrti.i, ffr J P.. ^ JJUUiU siaius.. ne was a iouaatory ot tne. 

at Sommadi fAn I! ^ an ( d .°f his^son and successor Nripabnga. In the battle 

vr | _. (Anantipur district) about a.d. 878 the western Gangas arid the 

SS^ e ! edc f oal?d ' b ? the Banas and the Vaidumbas. Towards the end of 
™f!, m l dlty , a u S f e,g "'. takin S advantage of the waning influence of the Pallavas ' 
caused by the hostility of the Pandyas and the growing power of the Cholas, 
bo Kasb.traicutas invaded the Bana kingdom. The situation evidently forced the 
.Banas to transfer their allegiance to the Rashtrakutas id place of the Pallavas. 
As a feudatory Vikranmditya accompanied tho Rastrakuta forces to north-east 
I9eccan.and -built a tempio at Palii- twelves miles north of Ratanpur. 

.The inscriptionsTof Vijayaditya ll Prabhumeru (895-910) mention no overlord. 
Bu.t the reign of his son Vikramadilya II witnessed the subjugation of tho Dana 
dominion. by the ChoJa Parantaka I. At the commencement of his reign, 
Yikramaditya aided his overlord Rashtrakuta Krishna II in his campaign against 
Ch6ia r Pararitaka'X Krishna II‘ and the Bana suffered "defeat. In the next few 
years Parantaka followed up his success by uprooting two Bana kings—^Vikrama- * 
ditya If . and; his son Vijayaditya. Ilf and conquering the Vaidumbas. The Bana 
.kingdom; was banded over, by the Chola to his loyal feudatory Ganga 
. Prithjyjpa ti II (a. d 916). 

•' The;next successor, Vijayabahu Yikramaditya III, was the last ruler of the line. 
Hq.was a. friend qf Rashtrakuta Krishna.HI, secured the support of the latter 
‘ against.the . Cholas l and participated, in tho battle of Takkolam (a.d ; 949-50) 
widcb.'resulted in the disastrous defeat of the Cholas.. “Therefore Parantaka - j’s 
cxtirpation.of the. Danas did not close their story. Their chiefs appear'iq south 
Iijdian - history up to the sixteenth century'and.their movement - from district- to 
district- took' them to . the.far south, viz. the Pandya country where they were'; 
Qpy.erb.6rs- of Madura, under. the:.Rayas of Vijayahagar,* 20 ,’; . . ;• .-** '' 


.V. • *.”• .. 


THE ALUPAS 




The Alupas were an indigenous family of the N'aga race who ruled from • tho 
coastal cities in the'south Kanara district. Ptolemy mentions Aluvakheda as a - 
separa'te.unit in the second century a.d. and the Halmidi stone inscription- of 
the-fifth ceritury contains a general reference to Alu, i.e. Aliiva country. 

. 'Maramma Aluvarasan was a contemporary of the western Chalukya Kir.tivarr 
man I who began the conquest of the Aluva and Kadamba-countries. The 
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(c fo v\^a Murammn. Sukulasriiviat Aluvarusur 600^ Y \ 

^• 625), Alu-Arasar Gunasagara (c. 650) and his son PKit u Kun ^ dVarKarasa 
-were all feudatories of The cont-mDomrv ^ I (c. 675-700) 

about a century, after the reign of Chitmvaharn Aln.!?V U ° rS °!" Dadanii - For 
civil wars and crowded with numerous kinoc-LiU A upa hl story is marked by 
visagara Alupendra; Vijayaditya Alupondra and^ ; a t 8ara ’ Svoia y a b an a, Prithi- 
snccessivcly till about a.d. 800. For the next two con , | t ^ a . vahana U—who.reigned 
rulers aro only known with fnlm.n.! V ^ ? tuncs lhc namcs of sovcral 

& d r t' h z 

vi'l^oSiS lhe iU,,0n0my 0f 


THE TELUGU-CHODAS 


kin^ Tt rJm,- clain ? cd dcsce nt from Karikala, the most celebrated of the ChoH 

;!« wb^h ^ am [ ' l v^Tp^^^^ic^'^^'^^P^llavss^Likeal| V feudatory b dyna°- 

tics which smarted under discontent, they were ready to assert their indonon 
dencc whenever they found any opportunity. 7 , h lndepcn ’ 

The Telugu-Choda family began its rule at Erigal or Midugal in the Tn-nVnr 
district, situated on the borderland between the Pallava and KiH-fmki ^ ■ 

» Tb<L<*r!i«I. king was .Nandivarman (a.d. 500) "ho “as a fSosvTf 
the Pallavas of-KaocM. Nandivannan’s successor 

Vishnu, who conquered Parivi-vishaya from the Pallavas when' tho latter Worn 
en g aged in hostilitids against tho Chalukyas of Dadami. The younger brothers of 
Simhayishnu were .Eundarananda and Dhananjaya who ■ seem to have mtod 
simultaneously-in different areas. - 


Dhananjaya was followed by his son Mahondravikrama I Ch.ola Maharaia in 
c. a.d. 600, At .first a subordinate of Simhavishnu and Jvlahendravaririan T nf' 
Kahchi, lib:l£er declared his independence. His eldest son, Gunamudita was the 
!govbr.nor of lErjgaj while the younger, Punyakumara ruled over southern 
RenadU. Aftbif Glittamudit^s.rulo.as king (62025),Punyakumara succeededhim • 
In tho early stages-Punyakumara was a subordinate to tho Pallayas, but-latcf he 
assorted -his -Jhdopendcnco by assuming the' titles.; Maharaja, PrithivivaUabha 
During a short period of precarious existences of independence, he conquorod 
Hiranyarashtra (Kamalapuram and Cuddapah./o/u^) from the Pallavas (630-31) - 
•and, thereafter, ho'became the ally, and feudatory of the Chalukyas of-Badamiv ‘ 

the next king-after Punyakumara was .'Vikramadity.a.>Chola Maharajadhiraia 
(650-75); a- contemporary of Chalukya Vikramaditya I. His^ power oxteiided as 
far as the Wollbro district. Vikramaditya Choda was' followed by. his son- SaktK 
kumara (675-100). The next ruler was Saktikumara’s sori Vikramaditya 'II Choda ; 
Mahamjadhitaja P#rarn.eswa K during, whose reign.his queen Choda-Mahadevi 
took an active part in the administration.' By the. time of the next monarch 
Satyaditya' (725-50), the extent of the Telugu-Choda kingdom had increased by' 
the inclusion of Siddhi, modern. Sidhout. But soon- after, tho fortune of the 
Chodas reached a low-watermark when their territories wore occupied by Vikra¬ 
maditya Porbanadhiraja, a feudatory of.Chajukya of Badami. It did not take 
long for the- Tclugu-Chodas to revive their power. About a.d. 760 Prithivival- 
1 «ha Vijayaditya struck up an allianqo-with tho Pallaya Nandiyarman- II and 
coin polled the Banas to acknowledge his suzerainty. ' 
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•TjP M s ,l or ^ . °/ Telugu-Chodas follows a moandering course from the 
r „. . . C1 8nth century when several collateral branches are known to have 

ruled in-different regions. Of the descendants of Sundarananda (son of Nandi- 
varman and brother of Simhavishnu), only two late members, Mahondra and 
.. ats s ° n ^ola, are known by name. They led raids against the Rashtrakuta 
country (Rattapadi) and the Danas.- A- certain Dhananjaya IT ( c . 750-68) whose 
relation to the other monarchs is not known, provoked a Rashtrakuta invasion 
by his raids and suffered a defeat at Tiruvara (c. a.d. 768). After Mahondra II 
and his sons, Nripakama (c. 800) and Divakara (e. 825) ruled successively. Tho 
u* known ruler of tho lino of Sundarananda was Adhiraja Srikanlha (c. 850), 
W Tr j j* m . . south-oast corner of the Cuddapah district and whose kingdom 
suffered dnnunjtion by the riso of tho Danas, Vaidumbas and Nolambas under 
Rashtrakuta protection. 

The history of tho Telugu-Chodas is riddled with obscurity in the tenth 

-egotury a.d, as there a re few re cords to give us a connected account of its 

n u m erous branch es. Pottapi ot tHe~Cucldapa“h"d1 s t r ic r be'cam off henm os H rap or s — 
tant seats of tho Chodas from which they fanned in different directions. Madhu- 
rantaka w,as the founder of a new lino of kings who continued to rule uninter- 
ruj>tedly during the next two centuries. Ho became a feudatory of the imperial 
Cholas and accompanied his overlord Parantaka in his expedition against 
Madura which capitulated before a.d. 910. One of his immediato;SUCcessors was 
BalJiya Chola Maharaja who was ruling Pottapi before a.d. 911-12. A branch of 
tho family established itself in Eruva, situated in the borderland of Nelloro, 
Kurnool and Guntur districts; another branch mado Pedakal in the Kurnool 
district its headquarters. An older branch of the Chodas of Renadu was ruling 
• the western marches of the Telugu country. 

—- ^During this dark period, the history of the Tolugu-Chodas.was brightened by 
tho brilliant reigii of Choda Bhima, son of Jata Choda Pedakal. Bhima was far 
• moro illustrious* than his father, tho latter’s territory extending only from 
Pedakal to, Cuddapah. -Bhima came into conflict with Rashtrakuta Krishna III 
wjie^'-the latter- set up’-his-protege Badapa as ruler of Vengi by driving away the 
boy king Amma. 11. Bhima could not remain an unconcerned spectator of the 
pblitical changes in Vengi as his.sister was married to Amma II. Though Amma 
II managed-.td recover bis kingdom with the help of Bhima, he could not remain, 
Ion : g. in tho kingdom as his elder brother panarnava'asccnded the throne after 
killing Amma II. . ' : 

Before attacking Danarnava in Vengi, Bhima apparently mado himself master 
of; Pakanadu controlled by the Vaidumbas, the allies of the Rashtrakutas. Bhima 
thereafter established hi? authority over-Vengi after killing Danarnava in battle, 
lie theh.forc.ed the Manripchiefs, ruling over the present Agency Tracts, ' to 
submit.-This naturally led to.the conquest of.Kalinga (a:d.- 981) which was then'- 
ruledrby.the eastern Ga'ngas.'. V' 

Bhima ruled peacefully in Vengi for twenty-seven years., B.ut • the-sons of 
4inamava, ’ Saktiyarman .I and : . Vimaladitya,. ' who •. took refuge at the Chola 
cpuft.inTanjore, tried to recover Vengi with.the. assistance of. (he Cholas. In 
two or .three, engagements with.Saktivarman I, Bhima suffered defeat and was' 
compelled-to retire to Kalinga in a.d. 999. Tho Cholas restored. Saktivarman I 
to his ance.strafthrone and.returne'd-to their kingdom.; Hardly had the . Cholas 
• withdrawn when Bhinia drove Saktivarman from Vengi and boldly proceeded to 
KLanchiin a<d. 1001-2. But Bhima’s triumph proved to be a' pyrrhic one. Soon 
afterwards a Chola army counter-attacked and marched as far as Kalinga where 
Bhima was killed in the encounter... 

“Choda Bhima’s career v/as indeed remarkable. Scion of one of the numorons 
Telugu-Choda families, he rose by his own ability to the position of an indepen¬ 
dent monarch hot only of the entire coast of the Telugu country oyer which the 
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^SiSarsr^s-sf : , ^isas^ a (ATS 1 ?«ss rassr-i»-*5- 

of .he Andhras. Vc„ e i sank into 8 ,h e posiUonof ra' ’ e ? dcd i he ^‘P^encc 
- ^e golden fetters of marriage dlS°".'| 0n ° f * Ch ° la dc e endI, " c >’ bound by 

In the'beginning or iho eleventh century the Telnon.rn^u,, • . , 

Bastar from the Telugu country as many of their chiefs or the rf !?‘ srated t0 
owed allegiance to the Chalukya emperors of Kalians v° f h - A , ndh P count ry 

^P^ss^sfAsgsasi^ 

■rooshly-assigned-respectiyely-to-the-last-quarter-op-the—slerarrft—anir 

m 6 son q of r ni ° f ,', h a lWe ' r,h CCntUr I A - D - Somcsvhradevava^an o“svarf 
Ill, son of Dharalladevavarmar. and grandson of Somesvara II, seems to have 

father IDharaiia! ‘ hC middl ‘ ° f ' WC,fth Nothi "S * "n /bout h” 


VAIDUMBAS 


v. 


The origin of the Vaidumbas is obscure. Their records occur in the Madanapalle 
taluk as well as in the southern part of Renadu in the Chittoor district. After 
the decline of the Telugu-Choda power, the Vaidumbas declared their indepen¬ 
dence and established their capita'; at Vaidumbavrolu and captured Chrooili in 
the neighbourhood. Under Ganda Sankili (c. a.d. *00), the Vaidumbas came 
into conflict with the Telugu^Chodas. Beginning with some border skirmishes 
the hostility with the Telugd-Chodas deepened which under Ganda Trinetra 
Vira Maharaja culminated .injh.e-haftlo.-bF Soremadi (a.d. 825). After iho battlo 
the occupied Renadu,' and thus became the neighbour of the Nolambas, About 
a.d. 912 thd.Ohola Parantaka effected the Anal conquest of Vaidumbas...After¬ 
wards/. the surviving Vaidumbas became- the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas 
Under (Krishna Ilk After Krishna’s death,, they made efforts ; to : regain their 
•independence which resulted in Bhuvana Trinetfa’s occupation of Fottapi-nhdu 
from .'the Chodas (c. a.d. 972). • .. 


, •; NOLAMBAS ; ' .. •V- ' 

. ••• The earliest settlement of the Nolambas was in "the modern Challakere- iajtik . of. 
the Chitaldiug district 'and'this area came'to beknowiras NolambaiigovFrOm 
/. there ‘ they, expanded eastward and south-eastward into Telugu-Choda territory. ' 
Mangaia Ndiambadhiraja founded ih'e family of 'the,•hiplambas. PIis' son' and 
successor was Singapota who was a feudatory of the-Rashtrakuia Govindl II. 
The Ganga king’Sripunisha or Sivamara II \ya3 his friend, and- he. helped the 
' latter in quelling the insurrection of Duggamara. The son and successor of 
Singapota was Pa'ramesvartiTallavadhiraja'ChaTOpbnne'ra who along with his 
son Pallavamalla ruled in Nolambalige, Irigalvadi,.Gangavur and other places. 

7 Irigalyadi' was definitely a' Telugu-Choda possession. About a.d. 800. the Pennar 
became the boundary between the Nolamba and the Telugu-Choda territories, 

MCaciri KAN The GaDgas, Kadambas, Baoas-and other Contemporary Dynasties in 
A Cobprihensive History of India, Yol., III, Part I 0981), edited by Majumdar, R.C., pp. 

338-89> v 
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and from this time to the battle of Soremadi (825) friendly relations subsisted 
betweon the two powers. 

Polachola (825-75), the grandson of Singapota, married the daughter of Ganga 
Rajaraalla I and their son was Mahendra I. Polachola helped Rajamalla to 
invade the Bana territory. Under Rajamalla’s successor, Nitimarga, Polachola 
became the ruler of all the country up to Kanchi. His war with the Vaidumbas led 
to the caputre of the part of Renadu. Polachola, also known as Mangi, was killed 
in a battle by the eastern Chalukya Gunaga Vijayaditya III. In a.d. 878, 
Mahendra, the son and successor of Polachola, completely destroyed the power 
of the lelugu-Chodas. The aggressive imperialism of Chola Rajaraja 1 put an 
end to the existence of the Nolamba kingdom as a separate unit. 

THE CHERAS 

...... k 

. I 

The-Ghera-kingdom-whiGh-constituted-one-of-the-three—traditional—divisions—of— 
south India, roughly corresponded to the modern district of Malabar and the 
States of Travancore and Cochin. The western coast of the Chera kingdom had 
S £ >m ^ natural ports likeMuzfris, the modern'Cranganorc, at the mouth of. 
the Penyar and Vaikkarai, the landing-place for Kottayam, at which trade in 
pepper and other spices was carried on to foreign lands. Indeed, Muziris became 
so famous in - ancient times that it attracted Roman merchants and business 
where they built a temple of Augustus. 

The earliest, reference to the. Kerala or Chera kingdom is made in the edicts of 
Asoka underthe name of Keralaputra. The country was also known to both 
.Pliny- and the author of the Periplus in the first century a.d. The ancient Tamil 
literature proves that the Chera kingdom comprised five nadus or .districts. But 
- unfortunately. ihey afford little help towards the reconstruction of the political 
history of the Cheras. The most ancient Chera capital was. Vanji or Karur. 
Tiruvanji-kalam, near the mouth of the Periyar, was a later capital. 

. The first . Chera monarch was, Udiyanjeral (c. a:d. 130). The son of Udiya- 
hjeral was Nedunjeral Adan who won a naval victory against some local enemy 
on the, Malabar coast. He., won victories against seven crowned kings-and 
was called Jmayavaramban t - an hyperbolic expression-denoting that ‘He .who had. 
the Himalaya'for his boundary'.-He fought a battle with.the contemporary' 
Chola king in which both the kings lost their Jives and their queens per¬ 
formed self-immolation. “ ‘ • 

Tho younger borther of Nedunjeral Adan, ‘KuUuvan of many elephants’, was 
•a powerful monarch' who extended the Chera kingdom from sea to sea. Adan 
had. tvyo . sons . by . different . queens; One of them defeated the .contemporary 
' A,.<jigaiman chieftain.Anji of Tagadur and assumed the title adfiiraja. The. .-.other 
sph. ; o.fv. Adan! ..w.as • Senguttuvan,;. whose'exploits have been immortalised in: the 
celebrated •• Tamil . classic,. Sifapgqdikaram* .It is believed .that Senguttuvair was’ a 
contemporary , of. Nedurjeliyan Paridya 1 and of Xarikala ’Chola’s grandson. He 
was apowerful, monarch/ distinguished himself in naval' war, overthrew the- 
fortress of Kodiikur in "the Kongu country and intervened in a ■ Chola war of 
succession. Altogether five monarchs. of the line of Udiyanjeral are said to have 
ru.led'for -a* "period of two centuries-,- while another three monarchs of the 
collateral line .are said to have reigned for a further period of 58 years. Their 
reigns cannot have been successive as the Chera kingdom was a sort of family, 
estate in which several princes participated in the administration. 

Among the collateral branch' may be mentioned Andtfvan and his son 
Selvakkadungo Vali Adan. Adan’s son was’Perunjeral Irump'orai (c. 190) who 
stormed tho stronghold of Tagadur (Dharampuri in'Salem district), the seat of 
tho power of tho Adigaiman chieftains. Another Chera prince who assumed - the 
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lllic jyi cuiLJat tiiijcj in iiumpuiaj \t. a.lt zi»;* n 

contemporary Nedunjeliyan but latter regained hie freedom by his Pandyar* 

*rpn7^eV,£^ back- 

no e x cepU on * an id according 'to la [^legend s ° hdr 'rukr"' Pd' Ch k™ ki '"8d°m n was 
netgl,bearing counts and® they aseunLd the tide of perumil. ' mp ° rtCd frora 

F f\ U h mM *-■>• 7d2-826) P , e wh0M history is Secured"-' ha”'? Th'^ C J era ?'. an 
among^^re^aUves C or°vassals. W ° rld afler ofrcc »"8 a ^l.fan^hiT’SSto 

.^sr a qTMSf™ 

■ -fiayancoreL _Wlth the Cheras. however ■“!£ ^ d . ^ en A d . a . < somh 

fhe"rhe’ an ?. bolh Ad'lya and Paranlaka married Chera princess St harming 
the Chera king, was a contemporary of Adilya Choia who ruled in ; 

as U socfa r ted * l !. 0 . ni "! h cen ! u . r >'- The Syrian Christian Koltayam copper-plates are 
associated with him which record the settlement of workmen nn iv£ r’u<, 31 u 

called Tarisapalli erected at Kollam. Sthannr" W pcXaps^"ncceede/bv 
Vtjayaragadefa, dtscribed as manager of the temple or place Amo™ the klas 

«nf f TK 0W ^ d ’ ? h * skara Ravivarman (c. a.d. 1047-1106) was the most imoo?- 
tant. The inscriptions of Bhaskara Ravivarman have been found over a larca 
area from Changanasseri in the south to Wynad taluq in the north He made S a 
gl H ^ JoS£ P h Rabbanof72 proprietory rights, such as the cofleSon of 
and hfs n suc?eL C oVs! VenU£S aS ° Perpetual right.to use a palanquin,-for him 


The Gholas under Rajaraja I and his successors - conquered the bulk of the 
Chera country. The Cholas continued to dominate the Chera country till the 
decline of their power in the twelfth century a.d., when Virakerala succeeded -in 
- -2isSiJ.£ting -his -independence. In the thirteenth century, the revival of Pand va 
-power --Under JataVarman Sundara Pandya (c. a-.d.- 125I-72) again reduced the 
Chera power. But the sack of Madura by Malik Kafur, the ebullient general of 
Almiddini Khilji, gave a crippling blow to the Pandyas. RavivarmanKulasbkhara ' 
-who had ascended the Chera. throne in* a.d. 1*299 lost no opportunity of 
aggrandising himself at. the cost of the Pandys as wellas of the effete Cholas 
Ravivarman raided extensive territories including the Pandya country, and right: 
up to Kanchipuram and Poonamallee. He was an accomplished ruler and'liberal' 
patron of letters. “After this period, the history of Kerala remains .as fragmen¬ 
tary, and obscure as ever, and, becomes mixed.up with the rivalries of the 
Portuguese- : and'./the ; Indian powers and those.among thb Dutch 1 , English-and 
pjehch themselves later’ 

, . * - ", .. • , • ■' 

’ •’•••'•‘‘Ti&'caidtAs-' 

% . * 

The Chola kingdom-lay north and south between the two rivers, Perinar and 
Vellaru. .(Yeilar), a.n.d: .roughly, comprised the modern-districts, of Trichiriopoly, 
Tanjore and part of the former Pudukkattai state.. Among the notable cities of 
the Choia country may be mentioned Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Kumbakonam. 
Gangaikonda-ChoJapuram rose into prominence, as the Choia capital in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Their .most. important ports, were -Kaveri- 
Pattinam (Puhar), situated at the mouth of the Kaveri river, and Nega]D.a.ta:m> 

»Sastri, K.A.N u d History of South India (.1966), P. 218. 
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from where the Cholas carried on active commerce with the outside world. 

It is difficult to describe the origin of the Cholas. From the earliest times the 

name Chola was used to describe the people and the country subject to tho 

sway of the Chola dynasty of rulers. 


Early History 

Tho Cholas or 
Katyayana makes 
mentioned 


C hod as 
specific 


I# 

% 

»i 

3 




are very ancient people of whom the grammarian 

-.. - mention. In the Asokan 1 inscrip tion they arc 

mentioned among kingdoms which, though not subjeetto Asoka, were on 
friendly terms with him. Tho Pali j Yfahavcinjsa refers to tho early intercourse 
between tho Chola country and tfiolslaiid of Ceylon. About the middlo of tho 
second century b.c., a Chola named Elara conquered Ceylon and ruled there 
for forty-four years ‘with oven justice towards friend and foo’. The Eeripllli- 
(c. a.d. 81) points to tho division of the Chola country into two parts, a coastal A 

—cfistr-ict-and-an-inland-district... There is evidence nf Chnla rul e from two cent res_ > 

at : this period—Puhar or Kaveripattinam on the epast and Uraiyur inland. The $ 

Geography o f Ptolemy (Circa middle of the second century-' a.d.) furnishes us 
more information about tho Chola country and its ports and inland cities. Then 
the Sangam literature ,. assigned to the first two centuries of the Christian ora, 
testifies to the rule ot several Chola rulers in a disjointed fashion. 

Despite the defective chronology in tho Sangam literature, two names—those 
of Karikala and Koccengana n—stand out prominently from among those of the 
Chola Kings, from very early times, Karikala (c. a.d. 190) became the centre .of 
many myths. Karikala’s father was Ilanietccnni. a heroic king. Early in life 
Karikala was deposed and imprisoned. But he effected his escape and re-establi¬ 
shed himself on the throne. One cf his early achievements was his great 
-.victory., at .Ycnni, modern Kovil Venni, 24 kilometres-to the cast of Tanjore, in 
which the Pandya and the Chera suffered a crushing defeat. He also, defeated 
a confederacy of nine minor chieftains in a battle at Vakaipparandalai. But for 
ali bis heroism' on the battlefield, Karikala’s permanent conquest did not- 
extend much beyond the land of-tho Kaverin Karikala promoted -industry and 
commerce of the country, the reclamation and settlement of forest land and 
added!-to the prosperity of the country by constructing irrigation, tanks.. 

Karskala was succeded on the'throne by his grandson, Nedumudi Killh.in 
whose reign y gypripprldinam * s supposed to have been destroyed by the sea-; 

The Chola kingdom was riven by the civil war between Nalangilli and. his rival 
-Nedungillii the -two rival branches which ruled with Puhar and Uraiyur for 
their respective centres. Close to Nalangilli in time was Killivalan, who- captur- 
ed : Karur the Chera capital; Another renowned Chola.king : of tho time - was 
Kopperunjolan who also ruled- from Uraiyu r... Perunarkijli., w as, another power¬ 
ful'monarch' 'of - the Sangam Age who . pertormedV the :Xajasuya-. sacrifice. 
iRo^Cengan'an (Seiiganan>~was the last Importan t ■ Chera kin g-of the Sangam-. A^o 
who defeated anti mado captive the Chola king Kanaikkal Trumpprai; He was 
• a man of religious disposition and is referred to in the hymns ofTininana- 
samhandar and Tirumangai Alvar as’well as Sundaramurti; Pie was a Saiva 
who is reputed to have constructed 70 beautiful shrines to Shiva, besides offering 
worship-to-Vishnu in Tirunaraiyur. It is possible that Koccenganan lived in the 
fourth- or fifth century a.d. 

The history of the Cholas is enveloped in darkness ffqm the fourth century 
onwards until the accession of Yijayalaya in the second quarter of the ninth 
century. The Cholas suffered: an eclipse owing to the prefatory activities. of 
the’ Kala.bhras, and after the latter’s overthrow by the rise of thePallavas and' 
the Pandyas. Though the Cholas continued to lead an obscure existence on 
the banks of the Kaveri, tho emerging powers in tho north and south, i'e., 
the Pallavas and the Pandays, accepted Chola 1 princesses in marriage*"and 
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in mcjr service uioia princes. 
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Vijayalaya ( C/ A.D. 850-870) 

Vijayalaya was the founder of the imperial Chola dvnaRtv «,k^ t .• 
the early Cholas is not known. He began his ndr in latl ° n With. 

Uraiyur as a vassal of the PallavasHe efnqueJcdTani^^^M U , r . h °°. d ° f 
a line of chieftain who were partisans of tho Pandvas in ihoir ct * uttaraiyar, 
Pallavas. Thus, Vijayalaya to'ok the first step'torard" 
do p) ,n,o n though perhaps he might be unaware of the fact tlfat this was t d be 
the beginning ol one of the most splendid, empires known in Indian hisSrv 
T PalTava rulers who maintained a precarious existence owing to the aLd- 
vitjes; of tho Pandyas could afford little time to restrain the activities of tkeir 
mighty vassal. b 01 l ?~ ir 

Aditya I (c. A.D. 870-.907) \ 

--“Vijayafaya^Was succeedccl'hyhis sonrAUTfyaTwho assumedTheTiirr^a/aJtejbr/. 

father, : Aditya CQnl inMfidJfl -Servc his Pallava suzerain. Ap araj.t* y/hrn 
the Pandya king YaragunaTTinvadcd the Pallava territory, Aditya inflicted * a 
defeat, on the invader at Idavai on the north bank of the Kaveri in tho'CKpla - 
country. Aditya also played a prominent part on the Pal lava ~sidFagajnst tho 
Pandyas in the decisivo battle of Sri Purambiyam (a.d. 880). Unlike the Ganga 
'ally (Prithivipati I) of the Pallava Apurajita, who lost his life in the field of Rat¬ 
tle, Aditya lived to reap the full benifitsof victory. Henotonly received some dew 
territory from his grateful overlord, but taking advantage of the long-dr^wn 
wars between the Pandyas and the Pallavas, he overthrew his nominal suzerain 
and annexed his territory to his growing kingdom. Aditya’s victory over .tho: 
Pallavas took place about a.d. .891 and the Cholas supplanted the Pallayasj as 
the neighbours of the . Rashtrakutas in-the south-east. Aditya also conquered 
Kongu and occupied at least a part of tho western Ganga country on the upper 
course of the Kaveri. Ho was on friendly terms with his Chera contemporary 
Sthhftu.R^vj, whose daughter Vyas married to his son Parantaka. Aditya I died. 
at;¥ 07 )thimapad jie.ar fcalahasti in ChjUoor tlktrict and his son ParantakaT 
built a temple over his remains, known as Kodand’aramesvara or AdityaesyaTa. 
-Aditya was succeeded by his son Parantaka whose reign began with'brilliant 
ipromise^nd ended in disaster.. * . 


t 


^Parantaka I (A.D. P07-955) 

At the time.of Parantaka’s accession, the Chola kingdom embraced the whole ' 

‘ region between Madras and Kalahasti in - the north, and the Kaveri in the- south, 

. W jtb the exception of the Mysore tableland and the strip along the west coast. : - 
• Soon after, his* accession, Parantaka raided ' Madura- (a.d. 910) and assumed"'. 

• the title Maduraikonda-' (Captor of- Madurai). The conquest and subjugation-of 

' »the Randy an kingdom was, however, a gradual. process. The Pandya"'king/'.' 
' Rajasimha II Obtained help from'the king of Ceylon - Kassapa V (908-18); but 
in a battle fought at Vellur (south-west of Madura) in 918. Parantaka. won an 
- • easy victory against the combined Pandyan and Ceylonese' forces.. The unlucky 
Rajasimha fled to Cevlon and after leaving the royal insignia and other regalia 

• - at-C e yi°n>" t ^'? an ^y a ^' kmg"repaired-to Kerala, the homo of his mother. 'After' 

■'consolidating, his conquest in the Pandya country, Parantaka thought of a 

; ‘ formal’coronation for himself at Madura. But he could not secure the insignia, 
of the Pandyan king from the Ceylonese king. 

' While Parantaka was engaged in the war against the Pandyas, he had to 
incur the hostility of the Rashtrakutas from the north. The Rashtrakuta Krishna 
II took up tho cause of Parantaka’s half-brother, Kannaradeva, who was kept, 
.•out of the Chola throne, and invaded tho Chola dominion with the help of his 
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Bana feudatories. But Parantaka defeated Krishna Tr u- . 

engagement at VaJIala, modern Tiruvallam in north Art ^ r lllc . s ,n a decisive 
about 910-11. Parantaka uprooted IwoBaia ° l d,stri J ct » sometime 

bas. The dispossessed rulers fled to the Rashtrakufa conr C t° nqU i° r ' d - lhc Vaidun *- 
HI to undertake an invasion of the ChoJakingdom! C0Urt and incitcd Krishna 

en$^!uheS . in C.r-flung 

his hold in lhc north-west and presaged ^Iiis ^downfM/'^f 1 * 1 “ in M ° weato 'd 
repercussions of his aggressive coliev P.r.n?^ f '* ;? oin , g conscious of the 

■°°7? *hm"Ruh^ik^« ^ KISh , n. , HI 'and hf/bJmheMn-Taw Ganga" ££| 

^rict. It was a well-contested battle and the Chola cause su/Tered mainly on 
account of a.chance arrow shot by Butuga having fatally wounded Rajaditya 
Par^takas. son. Krishna III assumed the title ' ‘conqueror of Kanchi and 
Tanjore. The disaster that befell the Chola kingdom not only rosultcd in tho 
Joss of_the northern possessions of Parantaka, but loosened his hold on the 
■ sou th. The Pandyas once more asserted their independence and the Chola 
empire ceased to exist. 

Parantaka had many wives. Besides Rajaditya, Parantaka had at least three 
other sons—Gandaraditya, Uttamasili and Arikulakesari or Arinjaya. Parantaka 
9 * performed several hiranyagarbhas and lulabharas. He was aSaiva and embellished 
the Shiva temple of Chidambaram with gold. His reign was a great epoch in tho 
history of south Indian temple architecture and in the progressive organisation 
of rural self-government. 

From the Death of Parantaka I to the accession of '• 

Hajaraja I (a.d... 955-985) .. 

• The thirty years that followed tho close of ParanTaka's reign - formed* period 
of weakness and confusfpn in -the history of the . Cholas. Parantaka’s' Immediate 
successor was his son Gandar adi tya- w hose- territory was a sh'runkeri one'as • 

. Krishna 1JI was ; in occupation of large parts of the Chola’- kingdom. His’ queen. 
Sembi^^mahadp* ;$uryiye.d him for jnany years, leading a life of devotion and . 
cliaHty sand building many stone temples. The 'soil , of Gandaraditya being, an 
. infant, the noxt ruler was his younger brother Arinjaya.. , No, details:aro available- 
of the events of Arinjaya’s short reign. But he Jad- begun" the task,-of recover¬ 
ing the territory occupied by Krishna lit by striking a. matrimQnial alliance.with 
' the Banas: It 1 is probable . that' - the.Bana alliance, was; contracted'even in the 
reign of Qandaraditya and that .’Ar{tijay.a:-; was:, only .following the traditional -: -’' 
diplomatic policy begun by his elder .brother;- . . • ... .... . ' ' 

■A-riniava was succeeded-by his- son. .Sundara_Chffb- ParanlakaHI- (957-73>V 
lh^^ftr r s sbn 'Aditya lT beihglna.do Crown- ~Frincc : almost at the beginning of 
the reign. Su ncfera m ^t^agiicUvar against the Pandya..in.which 1 hg..defeate444fa- 
‘ Pandya inlwcTbatflesTthough the laU.er w^s.suppoit^iiy...'tr.o.aps...frdm-Geylon^■ 
A*dityTlf k'ilIe‘cf ‘Vfra Pandya on the. second occasion. Sundara’s forces also led' 
an unsuccessful expedition against Ceylon (959). But - the Chola success against 
tiie Pandyas, though real enough, was not sufficient to re-establish their autho¬ 
rity in the Pandya country. It was left to Rajaraja to complete the subjugation 
of^Ihe Pandyas. Better success attended the Chola efforts in the north,.especially- 
•r! thr districts of south Arcot, north Arcot and ChinglcpuL Sundara died in his 
onlden nalace at Kanchipuram while directing affairs in the north. Sundara' 
Ghnla had two sons—Aditya II and Rajaraja. But Uttama Chola., son of Gandit- 
aditya • conspired to -murdor tho heir-apparent Aditya II and having done so, 
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h© forced Sundara Chola to mako him heir apparent. 

Uttama Chola became king at Sundara’s death in 973. His reien of twelve 
years though devoid of political interest determined the course of future events 

by his wisdom in selecting Rajaraja as his successor in preference to bis son. 


R« 


ajaraja the Groat (a.d. 985-1014) 


The accession of Rajaraja ushered 


, t r r'u i t-l , . ln a century of grandeur and glory for the 
dynasty.of the Cholas. The thirty years of his rule constitute the formative 


period of Chola imperialism A relatively small state at the time of his accession 
and shatter d by the Rashtrakuta invasion, the Chola kingdom grew under him 
into an extensive and will-knit empire efficiently organised and administered. 


^ v tjJI 0 firs !_ gre . at triumph of Rajaraja was secured against the Chera filler, 
JBiiA S)cara Rav j_varman. j-^e destroyed the Chera navy at Kandalur (Trivandrum) 
and attacked^Kollairi or Quilon~Next--he-eonquered—Madura_and_ captured 

Amarahniiianpa 1. - *_j i* ^ - 
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•V Anjarabhujanga Pandya. Suosequently lie turned his attention to Malai-nadu or 
I - • . P 1 a !?. l ”P- a du or Coorg and got into his possession of the stronghold of 

; Udagai which proved to be of great strategic importance in his wars against both 
the Pandyas and the Cheras. He sent a.naval expedition to Ceylon or Ilaman- 
V dalam which resulted in the overthrow of its king Mahendra V and the annexa- 
\T tion of the northern part of the island to the Chola empire. He destroyed 
^ 'r ijt; Anpradhapura, the capital of Ceylon for over one thousand years and made 
N Polonnaruva the capital under the Cholas. Rajaraja signalised the Chola 
w occupation of Ceylon by the construction of a stone temple of Shiva in Polonna- 
tuva,. is one of the few Hindu monuments of Ceylon, which are still in a good 
state ©(.preservation. 

f~j In about a.d. 991 Rajaraja conquered almosttliewhole '6 iTMy sore’which was 

\ then divided into a number of small chiefships, such as Gangayadi, Tadigaivadi 
\ \. and Nolambavadi. The expanding power ofthe Cholas brought the latter into 
— - V - --.conflict with their northern, neighbours, the western Chalukyas. Though Tailapa 
II, the western Chalukya ruler, claims to have won a victory against the CHola 
king,., his successor Satyasraya, fared badly , against Rajaraja, who captured 
I^attapacli or the kingdom of the'western Chalukyas in a.d, 1003. At the head 

• of a strong army Rajaraja’s son, Rajendra marched up to Donur in,the Bijapur 
district iri A.D.- 1007 and plundered the entire country, and killed -women, 

• childish and Brahmins. Stunned for a time by-the rapidity of the Chola onsla¬ 
ught, Satyasraya soon recovered himself and succeeded in' confining the Cholas 
to the* south of the Tungabhadra; Taking advantage ofthe distracted condition 

; .• ofthe Yengi kingdom, Rajaraja.-. was able to placehis protege Saktivarman on 
t^e-throne of Vengi against Bhiina,. the Telugu Choda chief, who was helped by . 
Satyasr^yhv .Rajaraja cemented the-alliance by marrying his. daughter Kundayvaf 
to Yimaladitya, the younger brother of Saktiyarman, a marriage which proved 

• strategically beneficial, to. the Cholas. The subjugation of Yengi was followed by 
** Rajaraja’s!-- conquest ’of- Kalinga: Towards the end. pf his reign,he conquered 

the MaldivesMn- 1012 he formally installed his son Rajendra as Yuvaraja* 
During his reigm he cultivated friendly -relations with Sri Mara Vijayottungavar- 
ma'n, the- -Sailendra -ruler of Sri .Yijaya, the maritime empire of Sumatra, who 
built the Chudamani Vihara at Negapatam. 
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’ -Rajaraja was one of the greatest rulers of, south India who laid the foundation 
of the mighty Chola empire. He not only perfected the. administrative organisa- 
.tlbn ofthe ‘country by -the- creation of a strong and centralised machinery, but 
also’.started.a-great land survey in-A.D,. 1000 for pupo?es .of land-revenue,.and 
encouraged local self-government throughout his dominions. He followed, the 
practice of associating his son in'.the administration which prevented struggles 
for -succession.ape) gave valuable •practical experience to the -future king. He 
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constructed the magnificent Shiva temple at tanjore, named after him u 
rajesvara, which stands to this day as the most beautifulSpecimen of 
architecturo at its best. Himself a Saiva, Rajaraja was in mattTrs of 

religion. Some Buddhist sculptures on the walls of the Tanjore temple and tho 

of . so 9? < ; Vls 5 nu r * c ™P lc . s aro P roof of bis tolerant religious policy. 
i ji. ( f. roat and solid work of Rajaraja was the foundation upon which Rajendra 

father*” 33 W ° r ^ 01 - ,l 1C SOn ,S l h e 133051 authentic testimony to the work of the 


Rajendra I (a.D. 1 Old-44) 

Rajendra Chola- was the worthy son of a worthy fathor who raised tho Chola 
power- to ^ an amazing height of glory. Early in his reign, he appointed his son 
Rajadhiraja as Yimtraja to assist him in the discharge of his royal duties. In 
1018 Rajendra completed the conquest of Ceylon and brought its imprisoned 
ruler MahendraV'to the" Chola country where he died twelve years later. But the 
Sinhalese never reconciled themselves to Tamil rule and waged a war of resis¬ 
tance till Mahendra V’s son, Kassapa mado h imself ki ng of tho southern half__cT-_ 

Tho island in TU297 • 


• In 1019 Rajendra reasserted the Chola supremacy over the Pandya and 
Kerala countries-and-appointed.his.son^ntayarinan Sundara, as viceroy over 
both with the title Chola-Pandya. About 1020-2T Rajendra had to turn his 
attention towards tho western Chalukya. The Chola-Chalukya wars were waged 
on Two fronts—the western front in which Manyakheta and' ..Kalyanj were the 
obj ectiv es of the' Ch ola s. and the eastern/ront which centred.round Vengi the 
poss ession of which was coveted b y~bo'tn~th & parties. In the west though Jaya- 
simha II was defeated in a battle at Maski, thcTChalukya ruler continued to. be 
master of -the country up to the Tungabhadra. Rajendra supported the claim of 
Rajaraja to Vengi and expelled his rivals by defeating them in a battle.'The 
expedition proceeded, farther north into Kalinga, probably because the eastern 
Ganga - ruler of that country had sided with Jayasimha. From there the Chola 
army started on a grand expedition to the valley of the Ganga. Rajendra him- 
'self. advanced to tho Godavari and beyond to protect the rear of this expe¬ 
ditionary force which was threatened by. the sullen rulers of Kalinga ar.'d 
•Orissa- T.bc Chola army defeated not only three petty rulers of west and south 
Bengal, but oven the great Pala king Mahipala. The ' victorious army joined 
•Rajendra :on .the banks of the Godavari and the latter celebrated the coronation 
■ ofr%is •fcephf'fy Rajaraja sat Vengi' with .duo pomp on- August' 1 6, 1022, ‘But • 
Rafarara w.as^eldomTfee from trouble during his long reign of forty-one years’. ' 
It i btld.^fltppaign.and to commemorate it. he adopted the title 

of Gangai-Konda. • Though 'the campaign lasted, less than two years, it was 
nothing more than a plundering raid across a vast stretch of territory without, 
yielding any permanent result. ; 

.'• T n io25 Rajendra sent a large fleetTor the: conquest-of the powerful maritime; 
state of Sri ‘ Vi jay a. which ruled the Malaya peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and the. 
neighbouring islands' and coiitrbiled the sea-rputes from India to China.-. He was 
^robably a'eraated by the motive of controlling the rich trade between India; an.d 
the Far east. The expedition was a complete success.. Sri Vijaya and Kadarara V ^ 
(Kedah on the west coast, of Malaya) were taken. The kingdom.was restored , to * 
•Yc ruler on his acknowledging .Chola suzerainty. Apparently the campaign did . 
11 t lead to ^permanent resliR,-as- there is -no evidence, to show that tho 
Cholas*made.any attempt to rule these lands as provinces of their empire.. • 

The rest of Rajendra’s reign.which lasted for about, twenty years after th^ 
Ane *o of Sri Vijaya, was far from peaceful. There were rebellions in tha ; 
and Kerala kingdoms which were put down by Rajadhiraja. There was • 




»Sathianathaier, R., The Cholas ia 
C.. P. 236. . 
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Tamils and forced* Ra^iadhlr^n^i 118 .^^ rama ^ allu put up resistance against the 
j amns ana lorced Kajadhiraja to lead an expedition^ against him in 1041 

ruler, Som^vara'l Ahavamalla, r ° U8M succ “ srul| y >h° western Chalukya 

“Kajendra’s reign formed the most splendid period of the history of tho 
Cholas of the Yijayalaya. line. The extent or the empire was a * its widest and 

*** ??!. 1 cSled d aft a f V r a l? reS r? C St ?,? d ^ ils hi S hcst - MJ4 Rajendra founded a new 
P. , , . , ‘ f lln \p HD £ a A° n da-colapurum (modern Gangakundapuram) 

^r h nnL b °^ ln d f,?L a P 3 ^ ^- d a tcm P^ adorned with exquisite 

^ f JnV c- t In v, . c,I l lly of lhc new city. he constructed a magnificent 

* r f‘ g3t , ^ s ^teen miles in length. Ho also established a Vedic College with 
340 students learning tho Vedas, Vyakarana , Mimamsa and Nyaya under fourteen 
■ teachers. Rajendra I was succeeded by his son, Rajadhiraja I. 



Rajadhiraja I (a.d. 1044-52) ~ ..- - . .. 

• ~ # R*y ac ihiraja had been associated with his father in the administration of the 
kingdom as early as 1018. When he came to the throne, he had to encounter 
many troubles.. He adopted a repressive policy in maintaining the Chola control 
over Ceylon. He renewed the war with Vengi and forced the Chalukya prince 
Vikramaditya to retreat in disorder. Ho then invaded m^SinChalukyan terri¬ 
tory, demolished the Chalukya palace in the city of Karnoili and won a victory 
over the enemy in a pitched battle at Pundur on the banks‘of the Krishna. He 
then gained Yadgir, sacked the Chalukya capital Kalyani and assumed the title 
‘Yijayarajendra’. But before 1050, the Chalukya king Somesvara succeeded in 

; driving the Chola forces out of his territory and in re-establishing his influence 
in Vengi. The war "with. therChalukyas- culminated in a.d. 1052- in the hotly 
contestedbattle at Koppam (Kopbal) on the bank of the river Krishna. The 
Chola emperor Rajadhiraja lost his life in. the battle, but the day was retrieved 
by Raj'adhiraja’s younger brother, Rajendra II who crowned himself on.tho 
battlefield afi'Tturned the defeat into victory. >- * — -. 



.Rajendra II (A.D. 1052-64) • 

- Rajendra IT sought-to curb the power of .Chalukya Somesvara when, the latter 
• interfered in Vengi following the death of the Chola protege Rajaraja in. 1061 . 
Somesvara also sent his forces into Gangayadi to invade that part of the Chola 
territory. 'Aided by his son Rajamahendra and his brother. Virarajendra, 
Rajendra- II met - the challenge on both the fronts. Ini Vengi, he defeated and 
; killed the Chalukya general'Chamundaraja and at Kudal-Sangamam.'(1062),.at • ’ 
the junction, of the Tunga and the Bhadra. in the Mysore country, beat back the 
•.-Chalukyainvaders of Gangavadi. Soon after Rajendra and his son Rajania- 
hendra died and Virarajendra became king in 1063.. 


^.Virarajendra'-1 (a;D. 1063-70) 

(j^Wirarajendra carried on the traditional hostilities with the Chalukyas. In 1067 
helnvadect the'ivssbsFfr Chalukya empire in response to a challenge of Somesvara 
•to meet him at Kudal-Sangamam again. But the latter did not turn up owing to 
.. protracteid illness and after waiting for one month, the Chola monarch returned 
'home after -erecting a pillat of victory on the banks of the Tungabhadra. Vira¬ 
rajendra- then- proceeded towards Vengi, defeated the western Chalukyas near 
Vijayawada, regained Vengi and bestowed it on Vijaya.dilya VII before returning 
.to Gangai-Konda-Colapuram. '• ’ ip/Jhsc A 


i 
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Some time before 1067 Virarajendra foiled the attemDt of u , 

Ceylon to terminate Chola rule on that island Tn m /;3 v, • ’ ij^yabahu I of 
quered Kadaram and placed a friend y ru cr Sn iL Wn, £. said . t0 -have cou- 
into conflict with the western Chaliwa i!, q lluonc n Virarajc n dra came 
vara 1. The conflict wasacc e Muated hv?he ^ So, ?t s ? ra * he son ° r Sojnet- 
his younger brother Vikramaditya VI and^n q the rr iatt b e e r’r''pp S eT e to Va the 

CS aar bee^LK 
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Adhlrajendra ( c . a .d. 1070) 

Adl- ra - aje J ldra t^ ieC l e ‘Y ly * n 1070 and was suc cecded on the throne by his son 
_fVhW aJ d n K r o ^ e , hada vcry short' reign of some week’s duration and was 
-rt"lKft e ^^^ en 1r a ~^~ 01 ^ u ' loltun ^^hola-in-Jmrer-1070“‘ t Why"hl5'fei'ffh^^ was' 

ChS^ r rh and h -° W ,o^ CaStCrn Chalukya P rince Rujcndra II came to occuS The 
Chola throne in 1070 arc questions that do not admit of decisive answers/’ 23 m 


Kulottunga I ( c . a.d. 1070-1122) 

rvf K ri 0 t i tUn i!i a V h . e s ° n of eastern Chalukya king, Rajaraja, had a great deal 
of Chola blood in him. His father’s mother was the daughter of Rajaraja the 
Great, his own mother was the daughter of Rajendra Chola Gangaikonda and 
he himself married the daughter of Rajendra II, the victor at Koppam. Kulot- 
tunga enjoyed a long reign characterised, for the best part of it, by unparalleled 
success and prosperity. * 


-... Kulottunga’s reign synchronised with : thc loss of-Ceylon where its ruler 
Vijayabahu captured Polonnaruva in B)70 and crowned himself king of Ceylon 
in 1073. Kulottunga made peace with him in a.d. 1088 and gave his daughter 
in marriage to a Sinhalese prince. •’ * 

Kulottunga bad 4o 'deal with ; the western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI who 
• trmd.toando the amalgamation of Vengi with the Chola kingdom. With the 
help . of Sojriesvara II, brother of Vikramaditya VI, Kulottunga pursued the 
western ; fhalukya king:up to ..the Tungabhadra and made himself, master of • 
G&u§#adh Snt judged in terms of real gain it was a defeat-for Kulottunga for 
his ^jCn$$vara if was ■-imprisoned :by Vikramaditya and the latter pro- 
claimed himself king in 1076. . Kulottunga put down the stubborn opposition of 
the Pandya and Kerala rulers and established a number of military colonies 
along the'-iiap'ortant routes, of communication in both the kingdoms. But he did 
hot revive - the'Chola-Pandya viceroyalty and left the local rulers in charge ; of • 
■internal afThirs/ • " ., . ’' - " ' . .. 

. In the nQfthV.KulQttungn left the administration of the Vengi kingdom, in the • 
-hands. of Vijayaditya.VII. But.after his-death, in'- ;1076, Kulottunga appointed .. 
his ; sons as. Viceroys of Vengi.. About a.d;- 1097 when southern Kalingay a pnrt- <“ ' 
of the Yehgi'province, revolted against the Chola viceroy of Vengi, the rebellion 
was suppressedvSome years later; about .1110, Kulottunga had to send another 
expedition to Kalinga ..when its ruler, Anahtayarman Choda-Ganga withheld 
tribute. "Despite the "humiliating defeat of Anantayarman and the capture of 
immense. booty, the campaign was devoid of any permanent.results. 

Barring the loss of Ceylon, the empire of Kulottunga up to 1115 remained 
unimpaired and .included the entires country south of the Krishna arid Tunga- 
bhadra extending up to the Godavari on the east coast. But towards the end of 
his reign the Chola empire had to encounter the onslaughts' of Chalukya 


»*Sastrl, K.A.N., The Chola: (1955), p. 285. 
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Vikramaditya and Hoysala Vishnuvardhana. In 1016 Kulottunga lost the pro 
Vince of Gangavadi or southern Mysore to the rising power of the Hoysalas. 

In Vengi the Chola power disappeared in 1)18 when Vikrama Chola left Vengi 
for the Chola country as heir-apparent. Vikramaditya VI seized this opportu- Ji 

mty to annex Vengi which remained under him till his death. Vikramaditya at T 

last had the satisfaction of realising his long-chcrishcd object of separating the 
eastern Chalukyas and the Cholas. Thus at the end of Kulottunga’s reign, the 
extent of the Chola empire considerably diminished than what it was at his 
. accession. 

Despite his decaying strength at the end of his reign, Kulottunga must be 
regarded as one of the greatest monarchs of the Cholas. His reign ushered in a 
period of internal peace and benevolent administration. He maintained diplo¬ 
matic relations with distant kingdoms like Kanauj in northern India and with 
the rulers of Pagan in Burma and Kambuja in Indo-China. A Chola embassy, 
of 72 merchants reached China in 1077 and received various merchandise. There 
was _ active-trade“W]tlrSTrVtjayardurin‘g'tlns'p'eriod“a'nd iriT090Tfs - kmg sent an 
embassy to Kulottunga I. He ordered a land survey in a.d. 1086 which coincid¬ 
ed rather strangely with Domesday Survey of England, and another survey was 
made in a.d. 1110. 

' Successors of Kulottunga J 

Kulottunga I was succeeded by his son Vikrama Chola (1122-1135) in 1122. 

He had held the viceroyalty of Vengi and had been associated with the govern¬ 
ment since 1118. There was a partial revival of Chola power under Vikrama 
Chola, who recovered Vengi after the death of Vikramaditya VI in 1126. Taking 
advantage of the Hoysalas’ preoccupation with the western Chalukyas, Vikrama 
Chola.recovered Kolar and some_other.parts..of. Gangavadi. He made extensive ; 

- additions" to .the Natafaja; temple at Chidambaram and to the shrine of Ranga- . . 
natha at Srirangam. , 

’ Vikrama Chola was succeeded after his death in 1135 by his son Kulottunga . _ 
II. (1135-1 l-50).-.His-reign- was marked by a period of peace and prosperity. 

With the exception of the removal of the image of Govindaraja from the shrine 
of Chidambaram 'indicating, religious intolerance, there, was nothing calculated > 

• to*disturb the tranquillity of the kingdom. The best known event of his reign A 
was the.renovation of. the temple and city of Chidambaram. His reign was an 
epoch ;iri -the history of Tamil literature; Ottakkuttait; Sekillar and. others were 
all-patronised by Kulottunga II and his vassals. 

Kulottunga' II was’succeeded, by- his son, Rajaraja II (1150r73). Though 
'Rajaraja IPs reign was a continuation of the; peaceful reign of His predecessors, 

.there was a visible sign of weakness of the empire towards the end of his reign. 

His interference iii the Pandyan war-of succession brought littte,credit to the 
Chola.empire; The' hold of the central administration over the outlying, pro¬ 
vinces’ bcchriie'lppse and the king betrayed his weakness in the face of the grow:, 
ing turbuience,pf ; fiis vassals..-. -\ 

Rajarajall had rio son, so he! was succeeded by “his cousin. Rajadhiraja II 
(1173-1178),‘. a grandson of Vikrama Chola, Like his predecessor, he soon 
embroiled-himself in the succession’dispute of the Pandyan kingdom in. Which 
one of the rival-parties appeaied to the powerful Sinhalese ruler Parakrama- 
bahu I (a.d. . 1153-86) and the other to the Chola monarch. The war assumed a -- 
. new dimension; owing to the existence of a powerful rivalry between the Chola 
and'Ceylon kingdoms. But the intercession brought no good to either party. 

.. Out of the ashes • of the'- civil war emerged the Pandya power which withfts 
renewed vitality swallowed up both the Chola and Ceylonese kingdoms. During 
Rajadhiraja’s reign, the independence of the feudatories became more pro¬ 
nounced. In the northern half of the Chola kingdom, the Sambhuvaraya, Kada- . 
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Chola kingdom He was ihr* ii-. ni ad ^ started eating into the vitality of the 
the last great epoch in the his'tory of ChoHaHand “e!ure. h ° K 

caifipa^gtv-^U 82)^ led'To °the denn?t . a ® a f ai jdyan kingdom. The first 
ruler of Ceylon and the installaS^ intrigued with the 

Pandya kingdom The Vrnm l • f VlkraiT,a Pandya on the throne"of 
Vira Panrlv'T moHe k C second campaign occurred some time before 1189 when 
thhvl pJnluf ma de abortive attempt to retrieve his fortune. About 1205 the 
of ' l ‘°K n WaS £ ?r 2 Sainst Jatavarman Kulasekhara, the successor 

r.Tn. n As lhc war ende Hwith n,» r«to r M.v n nf 

S of k r,’- the su . cces ? of t^t'loltun ga was by -noTheans^lirnired-Th^ 
which vand ^ m -r demolition of the coronation- hall of the Pandya'i 

Kulottuneahf mvif ° a -? pa '? n ‘ akca P rove ‘he increasing weakness of . 

Kulottunga s own position in contrast to the growing strength of the Pandyas. 

rq!i! eC ° nd ^ gainst the Pandyas, Kulottunga led an expedition to 
Kcrngu (Salem, and Coimbatore districts) and re-established Chola authority 
over the Adigaimans ofTagadur (Dharmapuri). He also defeated a Chera ruler. 

j* • u ^ oc * as ’ who occupied the region between the north Arcot 
and Nellore districts, to acknowledge his authority and recovered Kanchi (1196) 
from them after their occupation of it for a short time. Towards the close of 
-his reign, Kulottunga had to suffer a humiliating defeat at the hands of the 
Panqya kmg, Sundara Pandya. The feudatory Pandya king not only carried 
desblatlon. \o JJjaiyur and Ta&jorc but compelled his suzerain to' do homage to 
him-in turn. The Chola monarch was ultimately saved, by the intervention of 
Hpysala.Ballala II. 

^Kulottunga did not survive r.fter the Pandya invasion. Gangaikonda-cola- 
puram. was the capital of the kingdom. He was a great builder and the finest 
work of his reign is the temple at Tribhuvanam ffanjore district) with "striking 

■ Ramayapa reliefs. Famine.conditions prevailed.in 12Q1 and 1202.-and' organised 
relief works were undertaken both by government and private agencies. ' ' • • 

•.KDloBUnga was succeeded-by Rajaraja III (1216-1246), whq was perhaps his 
tS pn. Utter confusion prevailed during his reign and the king had not the capa- 
Mty to atrest-the forces -of disruption. The Chola kingdom was exposed to, 
attacks from different sides by., the rise of new powers like fhe Pandyas iff the. 
south', the Hpysalas in the west,, the. T.elugUrChodas in the north-east and {nearer 
•'hoirie-the-Kaidavas. ’ ;. : .V 

Uriable To.'realisd;the -gravity of the situation, Rajaraja III withheld payment of •* 
tribute to'Sundara Pandya. artd even.inyaded.Pandya. territory.: Sundara- Pandya 
not ’only ■ repelled the feeble Chola invasion but also inflicted- a severe.defeat on 
Raiaraja who fled after- leaving his.queen in the-hands, of the invader;' Rajaraja 
attempted to seek the protection of the Hoysala Narasimha II in the north, but 
was 'taken "prisoner by-the Kadava Kopperunjinga. The Hoysala king could not 
he an unconcerned spectator to thedanger that had befallen the Chola monarch.. 
HTnself proceeding to meet Sundara, Narasimha II-sent an army under his 
•«5S r als to carry havoc into the country of Kopperunjinga and rescue Rajaraja- 
•• In Th> pener-als faithfully carried out the instructions and Kopperunjinga 
vS the Chola emperor who was restored to his throne (1231) by. the Hoy-. 
r ltc Tn the meantime, Sundara Pandya being defeated by the Hoysalas, had to 
Sali %lca t RatSs restoration. Thus, for a second time, the Hoysalas mam- 

■ powe, among the mlhem togdow by preventing the 
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and P ']h n = y Chol inSd0m - 

SS%^Sr35SrV5£ 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya If When the riinhc* U i P rinccs \ onc of whom was 
the Hovtala Somova™ • Wncn lhc CJlolas showed signs of recovery, 

battle^ and then made, peacew th ldm°R^ ? e i fcated ^f**™'*} 

Tikka alias Gandagopala, the TcluTu-Chod^rnle^nrM n ,n ° a ? a “ ,ance ' Wltb 
the position of the Cholas by deffina tht ^ NeUore, who strengthened 
even the Hovsahs . ca ;‘ n 8 n lhe Sambuvarayas, Kadavarayas and 

"south India the advent nf r V' m fl u< r tuat ing fortunes of political, scene.in 
-£Sundara Pandya I, the greatest Pandya.. 

!• v .^ terc “ the bajance of powerrHe'TOrceclUieXhola Raiendra" 
h T 1 lribu Jf/y vassal » kitted the Hoysala Somesvara, defeated the 
Kadayas and Telugu-Chodas. Rajendra. Ill is known to have ruled till 1279 
from Gangaikonda-colapuram. There is no evidence that Rajendra was followed 
immediately by another Chola prince, so it seems that the Chola kingdom was 
completely absorbed in the Pandyan empire. But the name of Chola-mandalam 
was not cast into limbo; it retained its hold in popular imagination by its subse¬ 
quent corruption into Coromandel. 


m 


Administration of the Cholas 

The administration of the Chola kingdom was highly systematised. Our know¬ 
ledge of the details must depend primarily on epigraphy, aided by a cautious ' 

'hse of literary material. The form-, of government was usually hereditary which 
was occasionally modified by the ruling king’s choice a§ Yiivaraja of a younger * 
prince in preference to his. seniors. The coronation was. celebrated with due 
pomp and pageantry at ..different -places -Tanjore, Gangaikonda-colapuram,- 
Chidambaram and sometimes Kanchipuram, The royal household comprised 
. numerous servants of various descriptions including, bodyguards.- The palace 
servants or velcims were settled in separate quarters in the cities of Tanjore and 
• Gangaikonda-colapuram. ' • . v 

The king disposed of business by means of oral orders and an elaborate pro¬ 
cedure was laid down for securing them and in putting them into execution..The 
..Cholas developed a highly organised and ..thoroughly efficient bureaucracy, com¬ 
prising offtcialsof various grades. The" officials tended-to form a- separate-..class 
•in society, organised- into higher'gra <$z(perundqrafr) an d lower gfadc-fo/r mfa- 
nam) official nobility. The're was no c l ear dhtiUULluml^iween civil and rniH larV 
•Nnriiipgh-nnrrThere' wasan interraedial^ jdass of.officers —sirtidanattupyerimda '-- 
ram -2 to; which even commanders of troops or jenapatiSi .were:' assigned. SmTi-- 
1'arfyV the general title adigarigai wzs uscd io descrihe.the higher officers in' the 
'army and in general administration.' Officers of all ranks were usually known by 
the general- terms karumigal and Pani-makkal.. \ 

. Jt is-no.heasy. .to .define .the. exact functions of-the different-grades -of- ^officials. 

A well-organised d epartment o f. land-revenue (puravu-yari-tinaik-kalam) was in- 
•existence. The central control over tne whOtnangtlWWas niaiiuHinedTUnd ^ 
local officers were accountable to it.' Kank 'anis or supervisors_were the age nts of 
the central department of control ancbaUdit. They served as a check on the 
0'fficers of the various departments in each locality; Apart from regulating the 
receipts and expenditure, the revenue officers discharged various functions and 
even exercised some magisterial powers. 

There is no clear evidence of the existence of a council of ministers associated 
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Promo«"„ k A°D W art 0 rr™T 1 !i >dS '° f , r “™ il,nel,t or . lhe Principles that governed 
laid on thi' r m b h - and hlgh conncc tion ) particular emphasis wa? 

Were Oftm remun^JS'h 0 " 1 " ilrc selection of public servants. The officials 
and repnU 1 rei ? llnerc * tec l b y assignments of land (jivilas ) suited to their station, 
nd regular cash payments wfere practically unknown. * 

Local Self-Government 

or F nrnv!n !ap 6 V?^ admi ? istrat ‘on, tbc empire was divided into eight mandalams 
trative c»k r - T - hC pr ? vlT ) ces wcrc subdivided into Valanadu. The next adminis¬ 
ter.:- subclivisi0ns descending order were Kurrams or Kottams each consti- 

~Eornn^'~ inU r Tlber T‘ ob_au ^ onomous “ v 'll a 8 e s , ~Large'townships-eomparable-to-thc- 

var Tk M, f raedie val England formed a separate kurrnm , being known as tani- 
1 he village was the lowest unit of government. 

a J^ e [?. is ample evidence to-show.that these'divisions had their own popular 
twn?J UtS ^ h -M h sup< T vi: > e - d different activities of the village life; There were* 
w village assemblies Ur and Sabha. A third kind of local assembly 

hv ttv confined to mercantile towns. Subject to general supervision 

t u " e °m Cia ls of the king’s government, these assemblies were primarily left to 
mselves. when important business affecting the revenues of government was 

transacted by these assemblies, their meetings were attended by the officers of 

tne centmi government. The Ur functioned at several places as also the sabha 
•wach acting by itself or jointly with the other. * 

, txnctxompositioii of the. Ur is not known to us. The Ur had an executive 
body called alunganam whose.numerical strength and the manner of the appoint- 
of its members arc not'known. The Sabha had. a more complex •machinery 
which functioned very 'largely through its committees called the vnriyjims.- The - 
' vitality of local administration is reflected when the Sabha of Utfatpmemt *, a- 
village in. the Chingleput district, revised its constitutional arrangements, twice 
■at short intervals in the r.eign of Parantaka .I. ‘ to evolvesimprovedmethods of 
adipinis trati on. - The work of the committees was honorary and only learned men 
■ Werfc.plijible .to’ become members of the committee. " . 

The 'Sabha, Mahabasabha y - and the corresponding Tamil words, Afuri.and 
perun-guri, refer to thosame institution, which is. sometimes even called per- . 
unguri-mahabasabhai. The Nagaram was another type of local, assembly;'it 
was an assembly of merchants organised in important, trading’ centres. Terri? 
tofial • assemblies • representing. • the nadii were .plto’ fo existeiii.ee.: Merdb^ship in * * 
the-general assembly was unrestricted. The-pr(5|edure at meetings'seems to have-, 
been rudimentary, and the. assemblie's':had ; Widl^'hutgrowu. the sta’g^’o^foli:- • 
gatherings’...VV'. '• 

■ The villages were .‘‘little republics’- :j\tfiich'. Had a'large . m'wsure': of •'autonomy 
in the managemeiU.'of their own affairs; The.assemblies had power .of taxation 
for local purposes aria pf remission of such taxation : far specific reasons. In.-, 
stead of "paying land revenue every year, a landoivne^might pay a fixed sum’to 
the assembly and compound all his future, due's by making the assembly'res? 
ponsiblc for all future payments. The .assemblies performed other functions like 
the maintenance of roads and irrigation works including tanks, supervision of 
endowments and -provision for learning. In addition to the records relating-to,, 
agrarian rights and tenures maintained by the central government, the villages-' 
kept their own record books including a land-register and a tax-register. The 
temples played a large part in the village life of the people as they were dhe 
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centres of popular culture and nmusemcnl. The village assemblies look oartic- 
jdar care In the management, of temples and their affairs. They sometimes stfmu- 
lated the now ol private charity for the general benefit of the community by 
Bivins suitable public recognition to their benefactors. The judicial committee^ 
A yayaltar, of the assembly settled disputes, pronounced judgement about the 
innocence or guilt of the accused, and'awarded punishments. Thus, by an able 
bureaucracy and the active loci,I assemblies, there was attained a high standard 
of administrative elhcicncy and purity m the Chola kingdom. 

Justice was administered by regularly constituted royal courts in addition to 

village courts. Usage, documents and witnesses were admitted as evidences. In 

the absence of any evidence, trial by ordeal was resorted to. The distinction 
between civil and criminal offences was unknown. AU offences were tried "n the 
first instance in village courts; in case of dissatisfaction the matter was taken 
up to the officer of the king's government. Fines and imprisonment were the 
^6mtB2n_mmishmcut .for . ordinary crimes. Treason was dealt^jfh by the k ng 
himself and involved confiscaTioh^T-^6PrirbMiarsTJeIIh^nW-^fi^^ 
disputes over civil rights were allowed to drag on without asSeaS 


he Chola system of justice Chau Ju-Kua, the Cwhese writer of he early thh- 
•teenth century observes: 'when any one among the people is guilty of an offence • 
one of the court Ministers punishes him; if the offence is light, the cu°nr““s 
tl ?J? ,0 I :‘." < ?° dcn fra “ c an(1 given fifty, seventy, or up to an hundred P biows 

pYe^Vdeatb by'an U e S lepham.' are PUmShCd WUh dcCapita < ion or b y bci °S «am- 


.Taxation: Finance 

Land was the ma instay of national economy and the lanrf.^v in 

.siup and uthei forms oi land tenure. The state demand of land revenue which 

>yas fixed after_ an elaborate land survey seems^o have been one-third of the 

. gross produce. Rajaraja I and Kulottunga I mad e SRKHi^^ ^ 

• were periodicalremtoitrur the cmirsifications of land and of the assessment of 
land revenue. In others, the tax due from sp ecified areas of lanH fiv^ ; n . 
r , perpetuity, as a n ilaHrai, a T^ pnantatK ttlcment. In every village and toWn ' 
\ s the residential par t ot the ^village, temples, tan ics,^ channels passing through the 
A village, pariahs 1 hamlet, artisans’ quarters and the burning ground were exempt 
CL' from..all. taxes. The village assemblies were held responsible to the central 
.. government for the payment of the land revenue collected from the lands in the 
•'village-. ' • • •" . •' 


. The other items .of publicji ^nm <C wrr>» customs and tolls, taxes on.'varions 
.-‘•kinds of professions .mines, f drestSyetc^Thennrn croiis taxes'. wef~e~ inten ded* to 
'•.s upplement the land revenug- with its-fluctua tions due to remissions m timet of 
' distress. Besidernni icgiilcu taxes.and duesTdccasional contributions were also 
levied £q t particu la r- purposes by lqcal authorities. Such instances of local 
imposts compeiledTHe people to borrow as they were not- in a position to bear 
any additional taxation. The pressure, of taxation in different localities, the 
.^4f , > ^ - ^ csse&^ftMe d - by Jp cal, authorities, the widespread practice of assigning 
•.^ve^tss ' to members^oJTtllB ulTjui -l Jiubltliy, luTdUdUlbiy cKieitainsVTo temples^ 
'•m%L5h^ve increased the tax burden of the. people; Instances are not- altogether' 
;-§^Sng ; of oppressive methods adopted in the process of collecting taxes and 
BSher' dues. In the l ater Chola period, _the land tax was realised, in the last 
res ort,, by the sale of the defaul ters 1 -land -jJie records ot rh* years 1238~~knd 
.1239 stalT1jr~un.mi sta]:able words the oppressive~and~vexatiousliatur e of t be 
- imposts levied on thtfpeople by.various authorities and.the consequent resold* 
tion taken by them to abandon all cultivation until conditions improved. 
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Army and Navy 

«* *? ««* 

composed- chiefly of Kaikkolar (men with strong arms) The KmS,' 
he most dependable troops in the royal service, rfady to defend tte kinn *''? 
Ills cause with their lives. Attention was given to tL train k ng and 

cantonments (Kadagan,,) existed. Apart from its profes oia 1 dm « and 
participated in. the civil transactions of life and maderuiS ‘W 

..^dowmmi^jrhreej^giments^pf Rg j ara]a,jLcOr£tperate±.^th!a^revenue7^^niL_ 

.Umple imposing and realising a fine levied on the authorities of a l«a! 

The-Cholas continued the ancient tradition of paying sufficient attention ♦ 
ierBu y t W wl C V“ UUCd 7 lhC ?»*“*' °t C ^ lon ' Sri'vifaya and" s“de£ 




Social and Economic Conditions 

Ca^te was the basis of social organisation and each caste regulated th A * shria: 
and economic activities of its members. .But there was mutual iinri^r^v’yv 1 ^ 
t among the different ..castes and there was on the Whole greater social frePd^ Dg 
especially among the upper classes. Heredity was not alw™ar to f peS 

7aS&S at,0n " 15 P T‘ b Y thc fact .that some Brahmanas S 

Signs of exclusiveness and caste-rivalry are not altogether wanting- Brahma- 
nas, m most cases, lived m separate rural communities with sabhas of theirS* 
but.tned to exclude other castes, from .ownership of ted in their villaee< n^”' 

• classes ate .succeeded in obtaining special exemptions and previleees S for S^' 
.selves.--ipln lhe dt-hef hand there were restrictions lmposed 0^ \etl7tie^ 
some sections-of the populace. The industrial populationofthe co,mWw° ? ' 
broadly.divided intoThe Right-Hand (yalangai )-and Beft-Hand%ang”/FdY^ 
sions. The -:quarrel between these, two divisions often erupted in the rhol^'lA 
dom.- A clash-between-the Right and- Left hand' .caste-- m the second 

' Kulottunga ; I, resulted in the burning of the village, the' destruction of ifsStei' 
places an'd the looting-of. the temple treasury.' . ..." • ^ 

’• W.oih.em were / placed under no ' restraint in. their social life and activities' 
Women of the upper classes owritf-property in-their own right- and disposed-of 
it as they chose; Some of .the princesses of the royal family exerted-infln^i 
on the public policy of ruling princes. Sati or the self-immolafion Ilf . t““ 

on the funeral pyre of her husband was not a common practice; in the Tamil 

country under the Cholas. A considerable element in the population''-especially 
among agricultural.labourers, lived-in a condition approximating to’that of sla 

• very. There are several inscriptions to show that humari.beings were bought and 
- sold by others irrespective of their own wishes." Mpst of the sales recorded in 

the inscriptions are sales of persons to temples. Sometimes they arc voluntary 
There are also instances of slavery due directly to poverty’ * • 

Agriculture was the principal occupation of the people. Besides the iand- 
re y/itf Others dependent on agriculture.'-A fairly large class<of'land- 
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. ,<<Nar.Nr imouh history . :a7> a viuzation 

In atmmMTviUin« e M rr ° I Jf r#ti 1 0ns " ,ul sll " rcJ "« proceeds of agriculture. 

7, a “ ' illaccs the distinction between persons paying the land-tax (imi~ 

AW/^a/) and those who did not was clearly established There'was iexistence a 
class of hired day-labourers who assisted in n B ricuUural operations on the estate 
of other people and received a daily wage, usually in grain. There was no deS . 
division between the landless agrarian labourer and the small peasant working in 
his spare tune, lennnoy-cultivation was also quite common both on orivatc 
estates and on quasi-public land such as that of a temple. ’ P r,vatc 

All cultivable land was held in one of the three broad, classes of tenure which 
may bo distinguished us-pcasont proprietorship called vellan-vngai , service 
tenure and eleemosynary tenure resulting from charitable gifts. The vellon-vagoi 

J; y ° twar ! Vllhl p °. f modern times, having direct relations with 
the government and paying a land-tax liable to revision from time to time. The 
y ellcm-vagai villages 1 ell into two broad classes —one directly remitting a variable 
annual revenue. ..to -the-.state. aiuLthe.other., paying.ducs-of amore-or-lcss-fixed— 
character to the public institutions like temples to which they were assigned. 
Service-tenures were of various types. There were assignments in favour of 
public servants as remuneration for their official work. These assignments were, 
however, only of certain rights to taxes and dues from land. 

The prosperity of an agr^lhHnd--xuuiatrydc to a large extent on the 
facilities provided for irrigation. Apart froinsmTrmg^wglls-a nd e x cavating -tanks, *• 
the Cholas threw mighty stone dams across the Kaveri and other rivers, and cut 
out channels to distribute water over large tracts of land. R foendtaJL dug— near 
his new capital, Gangaikonda-colapuram, an artificial lake, which was filled with 
water from the Kolerun and the Yellar rivers. A very large number of hrigi ation 
tanks arc mentioned in the inscriptions. . The. primary care of the village assemb- 
iiesvvvas to get the silt removed from the tanks under their control. The Chola 
monarch- also, reclaimed large areas of land and made them fit for cultivation 
and human habitation. 

There existed a brisk internal trade in several-articles carried on by the orga¬ 
nised mercantile corporations in various parts of the.country. The metal indus¬ 
tries and the jewellers’ art had reached.a high degree of excellence. The Tanjore 
jewellers produced the most phasing results.by studying the colour, effects of 
precious stones and pearls. The manufacture of sea-salt was carried on under* 
•government supervision and control. Trade was carried on byimerchants orga- 
nised in guilds and corporations. The guilds, described sometimes by the terms 
riana'desis were a powerful autonomous.corporation of merchants which visited 
different countries in the course of their trade. They, had their own mercenary 
army for Jh'e protection'of their merchandise.'.There iyere also local orgamsa- 
tions/of merchants called nagatam in big centres of trade like Kanchipuram and : 

MamaUapuram;. : *'. • ' 

• ' tKa r ntrnf interest on loans was usually twelve and a half per cent pefa nnum' 

thougVfifteen percent xra s alsociratg c d in . . 

mougn uiiccir p of commodities and sometime^ even the- prjncn 

^oCa iZ^ Is compur/t: be-some commodity usually grain. Generally 

high rates qf interest, as high as 25 percent, are quoted when the principal 

expiressed in terms of grain. 

The Cholas carried on extensive trade with thd_Malay_Penus 


is 


-the 


SSr StUffS;With COlQUr ' d Silk 


bf the^rbhipelago, Indo*Oiinaand—Cfiin^^T[aHwiMexpOTted to 

ountfles bdffiprised pearlsTelephaiUs' tusks, cmal, tranSparen. 


threads. 


The place of the Gre .^ r '^ 

exaotly the same.position thatthcGreatJemple 
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had in .lit capital. fr As landholder, employer cniKnmor . 

".bank, school and museum,, as hospitaland theiirf - 80 ?^ s and services, 

Wh ‘ C the mcdlcral r -° U " d U “ lf - ““ lhal ' vas bcst in ••><= arts'" a .. n ,“ cle " s 


which gathered round itself all that was besM/Vh^nrtc 111 p h ? r M*- as , a nuc l c us 

. India " ^^dsY^ c a ^^^ k ?^5v= 8 


Religion 

south Indian C Saivism and vYlshnavism ‘ Nambf A |' 1C P ros P crous period of 
arranged the Saiva canon was most DrnhihhfY, A f dar Nambl > the author who 
Rajendra J. The Vaishnava saint Nath a mn rf/ if, “ nte,T 'P. or ary of Rajaraja I and 
ihe Vaishnava lyfi<$ Ncrnh ^ n ~<* 

Nathamuni was the,first of the great succcssioZrA^^ VCd Saiva oncs; 

ward and complete^! the worf s,a ted bYfhe Alvars ^he vfdiA f ° r ’ 
also Chanted m the temples at the time of worship by Brahmanas ^ 

» n o-ro«aa»— 

their own. Rajaraja’s liberal attitude to religion was renfeted in the rtfcY ‘l? 3 ” 
of the Great Shiva Temnle of T^n;^ k-i »• rc [ ected i n thc ^oration 

and even Buddhism H?s sisrer RTnH,ff- ru'"? themcs from V aishnavism 
on'Ihe othe°r ha"nd, i^uVayyl^porecAo ' ^T’ 

■ influoMtVon^he'reh'giouFufefaf'the a , 

• Yism, Jainism had a fair following and enjoyed the nftWrtn?o 1V1S f«? n< * . V -?. lsbna " 

people. Buddhism was less pop'ufarZ the ^holYfoffn rTYhaY a^NeYf 

• patam was a strong Centre of Buddhism whirh i nan Jainis ^- Nega- 

its wealth and influence. On the whole, the religious life of att ^ ntl0ll J b y,: 

the Cholas was one of mutual tolerance without producing Belial &?&***' 

Education and Literature • , •. " 

The village ^ch.ool was a common institution anti it<? , ’ 

from the common land held by the village. Higher education wtt remunera ^ (i 
- schools and colleges attached to temples. Besides numerous little tE? 

■for the pursuit of particular branches Of study, like ‘f A^owmettts 

■ there were in existence colleges for- general’ higher, education which 

■ . instruction in various branches of study. In the reign of Raiendr-i T t F^ lded .. 
in existence a college at Ennayiram,”'in south. Afoot' with 270 junior 'llffl' V , aS :- 
. 70 senior- students- and a ’teaching’staff of 14 persons Anothft Lnl?’ nt *’- : 

’ ; maintained at Tribhuvani, nearPondicherry with-260 students alS’-U teglhw^ 

.f ' Thu. age of the imperial'Cholas Constitufeslthe niost’creative epoch hr iftefnf'' 

«« ln sou( . h Indian history During thts period, Tamil and Sanskrit literatures 
were extensively cultivated. With fevif jxceptio ns, the prasastis ■ of-the VS 
•kings, may be-classed amgngJhThesi5.pecimens.oXtili llte rmin.e.nf 1 1 ^’g»> 
Names of some works haveB^fMer?^T lijrlili , cii L. tiom- which -are al to--' 
> gether unknown otherwise. R-ajaraja I-was the subject of two works a drama 
;• .and iXavya. .They are the ^W a M(fl ta. J and the 
; About the close of Pandya-PaUava penod must be placed the important Tamil 

[ version of the Bnhat-katha ? known by the name Penmgadai or Uday arm Kadat 

[ J'Sastri, K.A.N., The Cholas (1955), p. 654. 
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by the poet Kongu-velir. The poem occupies a high rank among ihe literary 
productions of the Tamil language. . 

In general literature, the Jivnka-cintamani of the Jain poet, Tirutlakkadevar, 
composed early in the tenth century, is regarded as the greatest among the J 

marnkavyas of Tamil literature. The life story of Jivaka is woven around an 
ideal hero, equally distinguished in the arts of war and peace, and the perfect 
saint who realises the hollowness of human life and the wisdom of seeking 
release from its bonds. Kalladanar, the author of Kalladam , must be distingui- 
shed from his n amesake of the Sangam Age. The author is said to have chosen 
one hundred verses irom the Ti7uJ<koval to form the basis of his work which 
deals with the sixty-four sacred sports of Shiva. 

Towards the close of the reign of Kulottunga I, the poet laureate Jayangon- 
dar. composed the Kalingattu-pparani. It is. a splendid little masterpiece which 
m g a war of Kulottunga in all its gruesome details. Jayangondar 
naa.no rfyal~aTnong-1he-poets-of-lat er-ti m cs owing-to-his—mastery—oh a choice 
diction. Another poet-laureate of the Chola court was Kuttan or Ottakkuttan 
Wed the court. of three successive Chola.. monarchs—Vikrama Chola, 
Kulottunga II .and Rajaraja II. On each of them he composed an Ula> besides a 
parani celebrating Vikramachola’s Kalinga war, and a pillaittamil (a poem des¬ 
cribing the hero’s childhood) on Kulottunga II. 

The most celebrated poet was Kamban, who wrote the Tamil Ramayanam. 4 
This poem is the greatest epic in Tamil literature as Kamban handles the sub¬ 
ject-matter with a mastery and originality seldom equalled in Tamil literature. 
Besides the Ramayanam , Kamban wrote two mediocre poems, Bre/upac/u and 
Satako-parandadi . A contemporary .of.Ottakkuttan was Pugalendi whose best 
known work is Nala-venba,. a poem narrating the tragic story of Nala and 
Dfimayanti;' —• :-; . .— -*-—...— 




* The Tiruttondar-puranam or Periya Puranam of Sekkilar composed in the 
reign of Kulottunga II (1133-50) is a.work of high literary merit dealing with. 
Saiva..legends.; The work containing . 4253 .stanzas was-universally-hailed a?.-a 
veritable fifth Veda in Tamil and immediately took its place as the twelfth book 
in the Saiva' canon. The Periya Puranam commemorates the great age of the 
Imperial' Gholas and their sustained-devotion to Saivism. It has also influenced 
the lives and thoughts of the Tamil Saiva population. • 

During the Chola period the.purely religious literature, continued with, some 
force. The. extant arrangement* of the Saiva canon into eleven books was the 
work of'Nambi Andar. Nambi who may certainly be assigned to the - early 
eleventh, century: Among doctrinal works'; the Siva-Nana-Bodam of Meykandar, 
written in.the first half of the thirteenth century; is-, the first attempt at explain¬ 
ing the tenets, of Tamil Saivism.^ The-next work of importance on. Saiva doctrine? 
is the SiyarNana-Sittiyar or-AxuneLridi,- the- classic' - treatise: on Tamil Saivisrfi. 
Though written, in verse,- it is a. comprehensive statement of the truedoctririe 
introduced by a.critical-discussion-ofrival .systems, .including four schools Of. 
Buddhism! and twoof Jainism,;;’'* -' / " m 

Vaishnava religious- literature- during'this period was mostly composed ill 
Sanskrit. A.succession of great Vaishnava achary^s—Yamunacarya, Yadava> || 
prakasha and- Ramanuja—composed; numerous devotional poems and philo$6;.;J| 
• phical works in Sanskrit language. Duritig the Chola period, writers-of Vaishn^ !f| 
vism developed, in . course' of time, a quaint style more Sanskritic. than 
The. best example of this style of writing is the short commentary, the Ar 
padi i on Nammalvar’s Tiruvaymoli by Piltan, a disciple of Ramanuja. Amo®^ 
the few. exceptions to the- general rule.may be mentioned ..the Ramani!$ n 
jnirrandadi, verses in praise of Ramanuja by his disciple Tiruyarang^t| 
Amudanar. This simple devotional poem, is often repeated now-a-days,|| 
daily prayer. Th? central idea of the poem is that there is no way- to sa 1 "”*" 
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without the grace of the guru. 

rhe.oric and 

from offering an exhaustive treatment /nu" 6 " °‘ the f°«ner work. Anart 
given rise to die line commentary in the succeedin'?^ 0 ** ™ e ?? ia Tamil > !t has 
importance is Virasoliyam of Buddha-mitra confno^lT 3 '- 7 ^ ncxt Work °f 
irarajendra. The work is full of interest -is it S , CC ^ aur, ngthe reign of 
Tamil and Sanskrit.systems of ernmmnr nnrt r W^r a s y nthes >s between the 

Pcrundevanar, a pupil by 

darsa , the Dandivalnngaram treatsTniinlv r>f fie, n ^ e r m0< ^ e °f Dandi’s Kavyci - 
f™ or the author 5 no”K STEMS' The 

a short treatise dealing with the orthographs andoarUnf f Gu u nav ' ra Pandita is 
language. The Nonnut (Good Book) wasthe wort «f p f Sp ° eC J h . of the Tamil 
-WFit-ten-in-the-Tergnof K-ulottmTgTTTr~ Pava n andi > -a_ Ja in-auth or— 

forms the beginners handbook o^aLfgrammar ^ t6rsencss > the book 

may be assigned*^ th^Choirperbd ^omT ^Mhe^CTeat ^ tW ° lexicons that 
have flourished during the Chola rule buth {? aim* ,? f 1 comm entators must 
> nological sequence. Among the'S.. to arrange them in chro- 

• puranar, Senavaraiyar and Pcrasiriyan * he most famous are Ram- 

1 __• . ... 





. Art aud Architecture .. 

^i'o Cholss continued and -.developed'the art*tradition of the PaTi^oo -d * \ 

. comparison With the productions of the last days of Ve Mavas 
early Chpla • -phase display a certain freshness, of spirit 

•new movement. In-fact, under the Cholas: the Drnvidn <!i„i 0 : '?f t!. p , heial l a - 


5 ST 


m 


•v ^ra at-Melam aj a l Balnsuhr ^ manya at Kanhanur;.Sundaresv*' r a a Tlirn'-knif ^'' 
.; Muvar.KovjTaPKodumbalur, Nagesvaf asvami at Kumbh'akpham 'Brahmorfnnrl^ 
svara 1 at Pullariiangai, Kuranganatha at Srinivasanallur, the turn t emote* nf 
Agastyis vara, and ChoJisvara at Kiliyanur and the Shiva temple at Tiruvalis varan*; 

The Vijayalaya Cholisvara temple at Melamalai, at a distance of ten miles 
-• from. Pudukottai, is undoubtedly, one of the finest examples of. early Chola 
temples. Round the main temple in an open yard are seven small sub-shrines 
• all facing inwards and resembling the main temple in essential feature. By com¬ 
bining a superb sense of restraint and a discerning choice for embellishments 

^Recently S.R. Balasubrahmanyam has published a valuable Monograph entitled Middle 

0'Chola Temples, Rajaraja 1 to Kulottunga I (Thomson Press Limited,. Publication Division 
1915 ). • ' ‘ ' 


\ 
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subrama'nya anTs^nda 0 " ^ 'h" Vijiyataya Choli'sva 2csl j; clic vision °f ils 
feature of N a ?J“" di,resv ? ra a PP=ar to be K ss “life ir »' the 'omples ofBala- 

fert lures = 

district) buni^ 16 ^ 41 - 16 KuTan £ a natEi temple a? r i y . p . hase of Dravida temple 
strict,;, built in the reign of Parantai^ r J5.P e al Snnivasanallur (Trichinonnlv 
proportionate distribution of m f r ; The “'ire temple is 
The twin temples of Agastyisvara and Cholic ovcra11 restraint in embellishment 
15° ‘ t p lV*, h fl ne ° r Muvar KovM at K-o* K a r® #l Kiliyanur (south ArcoO 


rr' &u,L i0 «*.etime in a.d. 1003 ’ it w« II • • . . . cru 01 ‘he Chola architects 2 

observes Percy Brown: ‘Unquestionably the 7 fin,? - °. f Bhubanes var. Rightly 
dian craftsmen, the Taniore Vimn»JL ♦ fin v St s,ngle creation of the Dravi- 

whole. -The-Avhole templeas aTnaenifiin^--° UChSt i° ne of India n architecture as a 
proportion and grace of form 8 1 Cxample °f solidity combined" with 


. Chola is a replica Of the Tanjore templebutS b?,t ,n A * D ’ 1025 Rajendra 

beauty of its own. This gSemS and voluptuous 

engineering. The temple itself forms a rectanele H J mc \ fr ° I ? moder n predatory 
wide, composed of a mandapa meSuring 58 mitre bv , l0ng and 34 ™tre 
V}mana, 34 metre square, with a cGmiecti^ vestibnlc ^ and tlie massive' 
•rises to a height of 54 metre, and has onlv 4aht h The p y ramida l Vimana- 
Tanjore. ‘This is perhaps the more bcandful fi^ S -? S a f tb *teen in 
formation, and in its sculptural design but it his nnt 1 ? ltS pa a . tlal architectural 
tualization found in his-father’s (Rafaraja)TernSe *9 r« magaitud ® of concep- 
tectural productions, Percy Brown ^bserves^^Statelv ^and^fnr” 8 tWo arc ^ 
may epitomise the Tanjore v/mn/m'wliile the iater l^nt [° rmal • as an epic 

. passion, of an eastern .lyric, but it seems to eb' ev^n- d^ P e n? S a the sens uous 

the .final' and absolute vision of ^creator mad^mani^st thron Each is 
.of structural forth;,.the one'.symbolising conscious micrbf n h ^? ugh the . medium 
grace, both dictated by, that 1 f diyinity ! which^'.'has. seized the soul’ ^ r -‘ SUbc ? ns 5 0us 

Quring. the-period of the later. Cholas, Dravida stvle loses , r . 

^mple^ the^Airava^svTra^rDaSwam^nd-Tribhuva^ ^ iir ^ cte ^tnTwo 


A 




(IS8n p. S 23 r 4. M ' W ''^ i,fd b),: ZW'letMdla of India i Temple Architecture, South India 
"Ibid., pp. 24.8-4?, ' • 
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Sculpture 

maTurpf e «s a The'^rie main c?a?s w^ChSa i S c U 1 C V lplures > °f which are 

deco ra , sculpturc Thcrc |s a '«£ ° CM ^culp.are arc po rtra i ts , icons a „ d 

w TherC are " {hree well-preserved anrnearW nLc- & l ? Chola sculp- 
ci man on the walls nf »y*?r ^ Hie size portraits—two women 

several others in the Nagesvara tLplca^Kumbh^v^ 1510 S . riniv asanallur and 
about the Kumbhakonam scu pturTs* 11 ha? observed 
stands in sharp contrast with Kali™,„?I , the first l!mc the Chola artist 
abstract, ideal, and schematic vision a new an ^ the latter ’ s scvcreI y 

and beauty had dawned on this Choia se^rStnV^'' conception oflife 

sque and realistic human figures full nf fv> P • * ^ cse Chola ladies are picture- 
intensely human <Sy life. This 

the niches of this shrine This^rt so imK r ^ C - VCry onc of the statues in 

nal in conception and spirit. This’ humanism*Kthe’ Chop’s ori Z [ ' 

—but-ion-t-o-S ou t-h-Indian-art—*-_ m is t ne Chola s principal contri 

I 




ofTupwb'earl^Chola^conograpiw^t^r'fT 6 * 1 ^^' 5 ^*' 1 ? *^ v f r ‘ la hle museum 
the reliefs of an eight-armed g Dur/,* lnterest i n f. early Chola sculptures arc 
from the ruined temple of Vishnuat o?™, er ° Up of Ylsh ^ u and his two consorts 

...the BrihadisvaraSpies of TanVor? fn5 r" 1 * S -l Uth , Ale ? U '^ waIls 
numerous icons of largo sire and fTceful executbn P “ ram co ~ ntain 

temh% C emi% SC “^ P or t lse d ^ r ° n2e ‘ C l !,in8 so “ tim ' about the middle of- the 

various forms holds the 'first pi ace* V he "hia t ar al?’ -' he Natara)a irna S e in its 
temple is one of the largest and «„f„, 5 - Natar , a -> a ‘mage m the Nagesvara 

..Divine Dancer and its cosmic signifiS^?,? k .K W ?- c °"«P‘i° a of the 
sculptor’s presentation of it have won unstinted nr?*' excellence of the. Chofa 

ggte^^ggggggtags- 
must ?,sr Ai s»wssaiwsaf«-; 

Decorative sculpture takes many forms—architectural a , y 

Pura^ie sSries fii ““ ° f ”***' 'V' 6 ’’ da,,cto * ; figures ^’one^S^J...- 

Paintings 

•..Remnants of-Chola wall-paintings are to be found on tbe waiic nf *u 
’ laya ChoBsvara •• temple in", the old Pudukottai.. state ahd of the BHhadi^^ ' ' 

• temple at Tanjore. Large-scale^-paintedfigures-of .-MaLkala ' 

Nataraja. are still visible os the wails of the-Vijayalaya' Cholisvara temple-Ttie ' 
subject matter of paintings m Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore is Saiva SwA ,S S; 
scenes representing Shiva in his abode of KailaSi A-1 ^ a ^ nd | • hc 

are laid on the. walls in large anddorceiul compositions. ' • npnrantakp,. 

. the hoys alas ^ 

The home of the Hoysalas lay in the hilly-tracts to the iiorth-west of Ganeavadi • 9 

.in Mysore. Thejjoysalas emerged into prom jneii.ee as chiefs of ty. ho nkrlanH : 
during^Jh&Jpi^n^d struggle between T h e late r- Chalukyas and the diobf 
THeylngratiatedjhe favour of the Chalukyas and were appointed" B'ovemorr7. f 
theJjnntleiL-milpQSts, and thus ,goduallyJi£^ Alter the dedme. 

of the ^ Chalukyas, thp_Hpsyalas declared Jndependence ancTasserted their 
autho rity over the south ern territory of the Chalukyas. “ •—— 

(\n 
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for having°kiH^. l^ U | l i 1 ^ Cr °/ was a certain Sala . who became famous 

Tied with NrinaV-smo 8e ^, at behest of an ascetic. Sala may perhaps be identi- 
ahnnt 1. i r~ u ’ .? r -graduall y made himself he ro the locality round 
n f ' ha l nt . j:.^- 1S ~ P n . and succe ssor. Vma^ritya, was a fe u daTor y 




rw ^ rrrerr. w-7- - aa_u successor' Ymavatmva. was a 

'V ikram aTIT tv'i ^ V ik ramadityq,V1 . Vlnayaditya and his son £reyanga< ; _ 

t han twn ' <rJaFi Chola s. Aft rap) Yinayaditva, Erevanea ruled for les s 

nrinc i nnliru >l was succ gedcd b y Danala I (1100-10). He ruled over a s mall 
f ^ ^ |.|*—le ucia-cory of the Chilukyas,~with his capital at D elur '(or Yela- 

A1 nnff MTrnr-~d^~~ y var ern Halebid) was an alternative capita l. 
Pandva dr%mi * ^ rot ^ r Vishnti^Ballala m ade a successful invasion ol th e 
I — n^ofNolambavad i. He alsn snrr.ppftpH j n nc at h ^Y ^ 
onslaughts of me Faramara prince, Jagaddeva. , 

BxtUga or Vishnuvardhana 

_. Bi ltiga, better known 

^ . ar£ ^ na -‘ He was the real maker oj the Hoysala kingdom, corres- 

P 1 S JT j ode rn Mysore. He annexed the Chola province of Gangavadi and 
parts ot Nolambavadi. He defeated . the -various neighbouring chieftains, and 
built up a little kingdom for himself. 

Having secured the southern frontier against the Cholas, Vishnuvardhana, 
turned against Chalukya Vikramaditya. Along.with the Pandya of Uchchanga 4 
and Kadamba Jayakesi II, he advanced up to the Krishna. But Vikramaditya,’ 1 
aided by loyal feudatories, particularly Sirfda Achugi II of Yelburga, drove 
the Hoysala ruler back to his territory and compelled him to acknowledge his 
suzerainty. But during the reign of Chalukya Somesvara III, Vishnuvardhana 
. not only-defied the authority of the Chalukya power, but tried to extend his 
dominions-at -their-- expense. Vishnuvardhana- continued his aggression in the 
reigns of the .two sons of Somesvara III, Jagadekemalla II (1138-51) and his- 
. younger brother Taila III (1151-56). Originally, he was a Jain-in his beliefs and. 
his-queen Santaladevi and some of his ministers were Jains, Later he became a 
Vaishnava when he was influenced by the Vaishnava teachings of Ramanuja. 
But he maintained his Catholic attitude in religion as he made grants to several 
Shiva - temples: Vishnuvardhana’s death was the signal for the commencement 
of protracted; disturbances within the Hosyala-nad itself, and concerted effort 
by the northern allies to throw the Hoysala out of the trans-Tungabhadra provi- : 
nces. 30 ” 


V 


ij j; 
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BallalaH^^ _ 

Vishnuvanfnana was succeeded by his son Vijaya, Narasimha I- some time 
about 1 l.iS. •• Marasiniha’s achievements were almost entirely negative in charac-.. ;§ 
ter and hence the reign Of his son- stands out iivstrikirig contrast;’^ On his death' I 
iii 1173,,he. was. succeeded-by his son Ball ala iW n the first twenty years of, his. % 
rule, he - had; to- fight hard against the Nolambas and..the Kalachurjs, the two' ^ 
feudatories of the Chalukya empire. He entered into a protracted war with the 
Yadavas and fought succeessfully against the Kadambas.. Emboldened by the' 
decline of the Chalukya power he finally declared his independence in a.d. 1193. 

He helpled the Chola Kulottunga HI and Rajaraja III against Sundara Pandya 
compelling the latter to restore the Chola country to its ruler^A.D. 1217). He 
died about a.d. 1220 and was succeeded by his son N/trasin ( 

" * 

Narasimha II (1220-1234) and Somesvara (1234-63) 

Narasimha-II was a powerful ruler who had to intervene again to save 

• / * i • - •- 

i/itn i • f tt*\ i a nrl. - T f- >!■•/< 1/4• / I 0 ^*1 fl 
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?ss«Bsr* ® ; aus 

pistes „-.r «■ »? «« ffig; 
H'w » V 

ipha.HI. (,263-1292) aud^l 


i. 




Na 



successftil aggress'ive“ampalgns agjn s ’ t s £ n ° f Na ™ si ™ha 11 °/ WhilewlS 

* t e was over Powered by Ma P lik Kafu h r »hl fw/? f h » ,S kingdom tm 1310 ^hek 
fb?^° r f.. than three decades > he maintained his *** cf . AIaudd in Khalji. 

J1 L ai l d tIlen a S ainst the Tughluqs Afte^th^H r‘ n Stence fast against 
empire, a Muhammadan dynasty establiJhedatMadurawitfc ° f the Ttj SWuq • 

^ Kannanur, the old southern capita’ of the Mnvcni st rong garrison 

driven into :the coffin or the Hovsalkv/n^ H °y sa J as - Tncse were iike nails 
Ballala lost his life in a Battle against the JSIdura y ° a ? of "Apaigning, 
poly, almost at the moment of victory! H6was sScrteded 1 !?^ • " S at Txichino- 
for a short while; thereafter the Hoysalas disappeared 6^™^'*' SOn who ruled 

But the greatness of the Hoysalas was ' T ° f hUtD ^ . 

.century, a petty ruler at Wandiwash claimed f descent■'>?" ^ sevc "<: i :en.th 

. Hoysalas were the greatest of those who candaim to he th? < 16 hue. /The . 
Mysore, and ifee .literature and architecture of theh land sTin^ 15 ?f • modefn 
the bygone splendour of their rule, the shadow of a great namc '^ W ' tne “ to 

Art and Architecture . 

waUs^contdning ^ numbewof ceTs P wHh a piltred verf ^"^ed by.. ■ 

'• the Hoysala temples ai;e- not single but double, P having all essential" cases, • 

cated. Moreover, in hprizontai dimensions, the Hovsala tfwnnh! . parts Hupli- 

; much too low elevatidn. But the temple is situated with an enHosVd™" tff c^ ve 
prevents its contrast, with larger objects. Within the «?WVMch'. ' : 

appearance of a richly.carved caskehin sandalwood or ivory ^he^fh 3S * Ke 
• of. decorative wofK characterises the Hovsala tenmle so wu .?“ bepan<:e 
ll!ilf.ppMnlobtttt»c>r»of,,tulpio,i,a no , baa,, Thi'lflS; 

tsss sSitogastt twyws ssr ? • 

lowest alone having as many as 2,000 figures in various postures. The Hoysala 
temples have been aptly described as sculptors’ architecture”. ' 

. There is a large dumber of temples.in the Mysore territory which exhibit the 
. amazing display ofi sculptural exuberance. The most typical and well-known 
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examples arc the Kesava temple al Somnathpur, the Chenna Kesava at RHnr 

mUes^rom^erina 7 ^^ Halebid - TJ e Kcs a v a temple at Somnathpur, twenty 
within n nn a & a P atam > c rccted about 1268, is still in a perfect state. Situated 

terras and wSh* * * cloislcr , of cclls > the temple stands on a high 

W h Jp hree shrm ™ nr ™nged on three sides of a central nwndnpa , 

or h fif i?‘iV Cr0SS M 30 metre by 28 mctre - Dcs P«tc the moderate 
dimensions of the building, all parts are perfectly balanced in their proportions. 

A group of temples at Belur, of which the Chcnna Kesava is the principal, is 
^2^rl WI - hm a Wa C 1 COl i r Vmeasuring 128 metre by 142 metre, ft ha S P three 

T?\ ° f sidcs of the pillared hall. The hall is 30 metre 
SftilTn tS d t l e t0 - a nu J? lber pillars is 46. All of them are of different 
t ! the vanet y of H'e whole is astonishing. The temple of HoysaJes- 
n Pr <u? n i inS the . $,tc of thc ancient city of Dvarasamudra, has 
?rlii,f d - d T! h ‘ 8 , hcst achievement of the Chalukya-Hoysala school of 
U ^®j™y-Sate^^wndsU.of.two temples of the same dimensions, 
situated side by side and joined to each other. Each measures'38 metre m length 
and about 34 metre in width. An unending wealth of relief work distributed 
over the exterior surface of the temple at Halcbid makcs.it “as the supreme 
climax of Indian architecture in its most prodigal plastic manifestations.” Com¬ 
menting on this temple, Fergusson, an authority on eastern as well as western 
.architecture, observes that like the Parthenon in Athens, it is the best example' 
ol its class. The Parthenon represents the best in human intellect; the Hoysales-' 
vara the best in human feeling. 


1 
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•' Intercourse with the Outside World 

iNTEnaounsR between india and the western world 
-CEUrsVbcTwccn.Vncnli'lmd' m,® a “‘“MohJ'’'* f 0,nmcreinl »nd cultural inter- 

carrying on trade by "ca wit Ur S p , r0ba WTgreH pm- 

Boghar. Koi inscriptions goes to orovo th?{ ^ p " haps " s0 Wl,K Egypt.-The 
Mura, Varuna, In'lra and the twoTwIJ h itiW' la , nt „ R 'S v ? dic dailies like 
deities worshinned hv rcmnia Asvins, established themselves as national 

Mittani cven ffie^oo a c McS0 ‘ ,0,;im ' ! > n P c0 P'es like the Hittite arid 

by la », d “*'•«*. ^e 

Baikh. Another route pal ed throw!, Hera ?, “m" the Hindukush'to 

Karmanian desert and the Casoian n, „?!’ a ' r n , or £, ern bord <=r of the 
routes, one yin Kandahar and other proceeding" hro^h PweS an°l q th ' r 
The sea route ran along the shores of India, Buluehistan Bh pr • P a 5? S V? a - 

« on r » 

into^dose contact with the^vestern wodd'^a'ri^s'se'nt^Grec'krnercc 1 * 1 ' 5 ^ 01 ?' 1 ^ 
irmy t again P stGhc’ecc SmdhU Ind i an 1 firmed, part of ttafcnrtw 

7 hc invasion of Alexander the Great formed an imDort\ni innrUnni, • ‘ h ’ 
contact between India and the west. Though Alexander’s successor lost th'e 
Indian dominions, India kepi herself, in close contact with the Western irS a 
through the Scicucidart kingdom’ which reached, its border • World 

The first thrpe Maury.an Emperors had;intiinatc. connection with the Greek’ - 
kingdoms of the west. Leaving aside- the fanciful: story of Chandram£ta£ " 

• jnArrmgc with a daughter; of Scleucus/there:can be no' doubt that Meeafth^nV. 
and .'Patinachui . lived in the ...Maryan’., court'^ambassador^.ofahe Sekuc'd 
king, Ptolemy Philadclphus, king of Egypt; also.sent: art envoy named" Dionv- 
sius to the same court. Reciprocally, the Mauryan .kings sent 1 ambassadors to 
the Greek kingdoms of the west. The anecdote concerning Dindusara’s request 
to A'fit-iochus So ter, successor of Sclcucus, to send him some figs and sweet Iviac 
along with a Sophist, may not be historically true, but even such a story lends 
credence to the existence of cordial relations between the two countries. That 
Asoka had intimate relations with'the western world is vouchshafcd .by the 
thirteenth Rock Edict of As'oka which specifically mentions five Greek rulers— 
Antiochus ol* Syria, Aritigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Alexander of Epirus ox 
Corinth, Ptolemy of Egypt and Magas of Cyrcne. Antiochus the Great of Syria 
was the last Greek ruler of the west to maintain any direct contact with India 

Tbo growing intimacy between India and-Egypt,is furnished by some interest- 
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PfnlcmvP^ 11H /ooc US l l lul amon B other tilings in the processions of 
Pt lemy Philadelphus (285-246 b.c.), were to be seen Indian women, Indian 

hunting dogs and Indian cows. As the land route ran through the territory of 
the Seleucids, the Ptolemies of Egypt developed the sea route to India, which 
was acilitated by the foundation of Alexandria, the famous port on the Medi¬ 
terranean, by Alexander. Ptolemy Philadelphus built a port at Berenice on the 
Egyptian coast of the Red sea and another at.Myos Hormos (180 miles north 
of Berenice), the la.tcr becoming the most important,'centre for Indian trade. 

.Iu the early days much of the-Indian trade with Egypt was indirect. Indian 

and western merchants met half way, probably at Muza or Aden, two ports at 

lu* ihl i e A ^ ed ?J a > and transhipped one another’s goods. Speaking of 
w r S Arabia-Falix), Agatharcides (second century b.c.) says 

* hal:t S l Piirtl / d “® *° th ® Indian traders who came in greai numbers. 

3 U L b V h ? Peri PI"* PDfo mihnan Sea. In the latter part 

—-? f ^ he . sec ° ad ceat ^ r y. B - c -. th e famous explorer Eudoxus twice made the voyage 
to lndia. U he Ptolemies sectfrcd-flWTffanrcrBa'b^Mwdeb- and" their ships 
sailed direct to India. By 78 B.c. Indian traders began to come direct to the 
. Somali por s, and Indians reached Egypt. The close of the century witnessed the 

* ?5°^ eratl ^ °l direct trade between India and Egypt. Visiting the port of Myos 
Hormos, Strabo found that about 120 ships sailed from that port to India. 

During the first two centuries of the Christian era there was a direct maritime * 
trade between India and the Roman empire. There was an unprecedented in- 
crease in the volume of trade as articles of luxury from India were in great 
demand in Rome. Pliny estimated that about half a million sterling flowed every 
year from Rome to India to pay for the balance of trade. This has been proved 
by .the discovery of a very large number of Roman coins in south India. The 

.. unearthing.orkrge hordes,of Roman,CQins. in Madura including -a mint led.- 

Sewell to believe that Roman • merchants resided in Madura and elsewhere in 
southemlndia. T he literature of the Sangam Age which may be placed in the 
ea rly centuries oTthe Christian era supports the evidence of coins . Apart from 
_the^eXisleilce ol'^sea-port.tQWiis.like Mamaliapuram, Puhar andICorkai,reference 
is made in the literature to many foreign merchants and the ‘activities of busy 
>• customs officials and. those engaged in loading and unloading vessels in the 

• harbour’. There is reason to believe.- that Roman subjects lived at Muziris or 
Crainganore. Fragments of Roman pottery have been found in recent years at- 
.the site of a trading station at Arikamedu near Pondicherry. . 

Apart from maritime trade, there was a large volume of overland commerce 
. between India and the- western world. The famous, emporia of Palmyra and 
Petra became the chief centres of- Indian : trade. .-At. first Petra was the chief 
centre ..of distribution of . goods - consisting:.of fine muslins, pearls, beryls pre- 
cious'stoiies, incense and*drugs, to:the Mediterranean ports. After the. destruc- 
‘ tion of Petra'in a.d; .J05;. Palmyra, gained commercial importance. Active 
commerce between India and-the Roman empire flourished .till the third*century 
. a.d.- But there is no doubt thaLit continued, for at least t>yo or-- three hundred, 
•years more which is; amply ; ..demonstrated'• by’ the finds of Roman’ coins- in 
southern India. . . ; . • • - 

Apart from conuMreial intercourse, India also sent embassies to the Roman 
court;. In 20 D-.C. the-Pnndya king of Madura sent a mission to Augustus 
During the first four centuries of the Christian era Indian embassies were sent 
to Rome. Mention, may be made of Indian embassies visiting Traian (a r> Q8-. 
117), Hadrian .(117-138), Antoninus Pius (138-161), Heliogabalus (212-222) 
Aurelian (270-275), Constantine (323-353) and Julian (3^1-63). In a.d. 530*and 
552, two-more Indian embassies were probably sent to Justinian. 

The development of this' political and commercial intercourse between'India 
and Rome led to an increased contact between the peoples of these countries. 
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Chrysostom (t-! . o' ° 1* 1 7 j * refcrs^t i>* f n *1 belw J: Cn lhc casl aa(J die west and 
Population of Alexandria. It?nlerc S tin, n f ? S f°T ng part of lhc Bellied 
Alexandria in a.d,' 470 sting to note that some Brahmins visited 

\ 

EFFECT OF THE INTERCOURSE 
Influence of the West p u India 

quest, are influencedTcdprocal^ly'^IndK ZeWheZ t f hr0ugh commcrcc or co ^ 
garded as an exception to this rui/n nd the western countries cannot be re- 

efTects of the intercourse between lndh' 8 V f y , d,ffict,lt t0 estimate thc probable 
are of *"»t import and some are Counlries *^some of which 

Their s^slem’of a . great ex | cnt by the Achaemenids or the Persians 

-and-of-t^A.L^ number of Iranian words 

and man ^^^ r wci«d f g^eau1inMnce 1 o1irMa t u^S , I^a^ r,iE '”°' i ^ t ^'^''^° 

nomy^waV influenced 11 ?!J dian ar . L and c Q‘nage is more palpable. Indian astro- 
is unpnniv.rli UC ?, Ced to a great, extent by western systems. The Gargi Satnhita 

astronoZ o^n!? T > Yavanas arc indeed barbafianT^t 

Of the five e* r i?A nj ^ ed Wllh ^ Cm ? nd Por tlds l bey must bc vcnc rated as gods.” 
? Siddhantas or astronomical systems, Romaka siddb.anid and Paulisa- 

th^cla m that^TndiAn^ ° f ' Ves . tera ° risi ?‘ 3ut 5t is difficult either t0 substantiate 
the claim that Indian medical science snows distinct traces of western influence’ 

or to the much debatable Greek influence on Indian drama. 

The influence of western religion on India is a debatable point. Though the 
.^ n Ji s ^ a ? imssjonanes;yisited India.before the end of the second century a.d. 
and the Christian church was firmly established in south India during the two 
succeeding centuries there is little evidence to show that Christianity- exercised 
any influence on Indian religion. .. ' - 

Influence of India on the West 


The most abiding influence whichIndia exerted-on, the west.is in the domains 
of literature,' science, philosophy " and religion. According to some scholars 
Indian medical science Was welbknown to Creek physicians. It is said'.' thaf- the 
SaSShnid king §hahpur I. (a.d. 2.41-272) entertained an Indian physician at Susa 
who next dniy treated the patients but also taught medical science. 

It has been - held incontestably that Indian philosophy exercised profound 
influence pn. Greek philosophy/William Jones was the first to point out-,'that 
.Pythagorean philosophy owed a heavy debt to. the.Sankhya system.-.Almost-all 
the doctrines ascribed to Pythagoras, both religio-philpsophical-.and inathemati- 
cal, were oun'erU'in India. There is a striking similarity-between- the doctnhO of 
the One in the. Upanishads and the philosophy-of the Eleatics, and-between.-the 
theory of Thales, the father of Gfeek philosophy, ‘. that' everything Paginated, 
front water and' the Ke^ic idea of the primeval water out of. which the-Universe 
was evolved. Even in the fifth century n.c., Indian philosophers travelled to the 
>yest .and acquired, such.proficiency, in Greek-language and philosophy'as to be 
able to enter into, philosophical disputations with eminent scholars-like Socrates. 
When an Indian philosopher met Socrates, at Athens, and asked him about .the 
scope of his philosophy, replied Socrates, ‘an enquiry into human phenomenon’'. 
This reply drew from the Indian a diffident, query Who exclaimed <f How c'an a 
man enquire into human phenomena when he is ignorant of divine ones ?” 

The mystery cult associated with the name of Orpheus, has some striking* 
resemblance to the beliefs prevalent in India such as rebirth, the immortality - of 
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•the^ soul, ..the bondage of the soul in the body and the attainment of release*by 
purification. There exists a close analogy between the mystery cult and the 
doctrines of Pythagoras (who lived in the second half of the sixth century b.c.) 
who believed in rebirths and enjoined asceticism. The mystic tradition finds its 
full expression in Plato (427-347 b.c.) who propounds that soul is indissoluble, 
immortal and purified by rebirths and ultimately escapes when completely puri- 
fied. kome scholars have traced the ideas of the Sankhya philosophy in Plato. 

I hat Indian philosophy fascinated many foreigners is proved by one Scythianus, 
a Saracen, who traded with India, acquired a knowledge of Indian philosophy 

and settled afterwards-in Alexandria. 

t T? Cr 5 is ^^mistakable influence of Indian religion in the western countries. 

? a ^ s ° f £ s ° ka \ Budd hism spread to western Asia, Africa and Europe. 
WndHMcm D dhl - 1 mcmast ery at Helmund in Seistan prove the existence of 

—„ P th ?^ ers,ai > borderland. Buddhism had a strong hold in Parthia 
in fhf» ^b-^dl-prin ce abdi cated the throne and became a Buddhist monk 

rclirinn T? e L u tUry A -^7^^^ rBuddhi2t - inf l uencc - aLe -^ urld in Manichean 

nr ;^ as P reac bcd in the third century a.d. A Malfic-hHrn-Treatis^- 

'R^Hhie J if» V! , w u nder ; . as the Tathagatha and mentions Buddha and the 

• * We .“ avc ^ S p an interesting evidence of the existence of Brahmanic 
. Tnrtffln^ir! 1 Asia * As earl y as the second century B.C., there was an 

t j.„. / ? ny 1 P canton of Taron on the upper Euphrates. The Indians built 

Intieiiarina nfi e * S w . ere destroyed by. St. Gregory about a.d. 304 thus 

anticipating the iconoclastic zeal of Mahmud' of Ghazni! 

INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 

* ..» _ t 

^?Jbl 3 9f 0Ud India had- cultural relations with that part of 

1S , n ?- W . kaQWn as eastern Turkestan. In the course of the. 

kSmwt vd to*froniS a -n? n rh and ^ enUre ' eaStern Turkestan from 
Kashgar Tip to frontier of China had grown into a cultural colony of India 

There were two main routes from India to the this region. The .shorter one ran 

alongdhe upper valley of the Indus and through Gilgit over the Pamirs to Kash- 

; p 3r, ^?^ th ^ ri ^ )Ute » ratB j r J 01 ? g> lay.along the Kabul river and the passes of 
. the Hmdukush, proceeded throughBactria towards: Kasfigar... Kashgar was-the 
.converging point of iwp routes,- one connecting it with the. southern states arid 
the other, with the northern states. The following were the Indian colonies int^ 

• southern states: Sailadesa (Chinese Shu-Iei, .Kalhgar), Chokkuka . (Chines" s£ 

• X arkand X Kotarpha (Chinese-Yu-tien, Khotan) and Calmadana (Chinese- 
CEemio.^tQ-na, ShanshAn)* The colonies in the north were* Bharuka Vrt? eSe 
.Po-littKiai- UcK Tuifaii), Kuehi (Chinese Kiue-tse: Kucha)!' Ignidesa fe 5 
Yen-Ki,' Karasahr) and-Ka.a-Chang(TUrfan). Among these kingdoms Kwf 

m--thi- sputh. and .Kuchi, in:ri« north were important ■' 

lea'ding.role in the- disseminati'on,pf Indian culture’in central ASia; and Ghina^^ ^ 

: : ;Ma had.established:ch>5a relations, with'these states; Apart from ' the.^ svstc- 
matto,immigration .of ; the. Indian population to spme.of these states, speciaUv 
in .the south, in the earlier period, Indian scripts, Kharosthi and- BrahX‘ uln 
been introduced, in these regions, The language of culture in manv if q 
states was Sanskrit, A large .number of Sanskrit texts have been dfscovered i! 
various parts of -the country. There-are also bilingual texts in Indian 
consisting of Sanskrit texts and their, translations in local languages. n scn P t_ 

Indian influence was further strengthened by the introduction of Buddhiem 
which became the established religion in all these localities. This is n-mf.n i, 
the discovery of images and the remains of Buddhist stupas shrine Inn* f d by 
Besides religion and. literature, Indian influence was also felt in the j 
art and architecture. Sten Konpw has stressed the 
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din« g c? rd to Il **chilcclural remains between eastern Turkestan •.«#> iiw. 

- ;he i a p st undcr , te ^iY»Z d tt‘o n f!Si.‘: rs? havc remaincd 

culture”otlwr’stotes'did notTie hi’hPT®^ C i? nlrc in lhc dissemination of Indian 
Buddhism More m nrn ^ l ' WVI" was m important centre of 
inhabited the numernm llmMhL ks ’ al, . r ° IIow ers of the Sarvastivada school, 
seventh cciuuryTu %, : ° nasll ; r 'es,located there in the middle of the 

scholar* mu '}’n , / 1 ) s ^ rit was sc riousIy cultivated by the local Buddhist 

identified with “n I odemY^kind dC |lm “l ‘ hc same limc in ch °kkuka. 
Buddhism in nn earlier i T^’ 1 ? Was a morc P ros Perous centre of 

dhistcXiiL P r,0d * 11 W£ »s an important centre of Mahavana Bud- 

culture as the country possessed numerous canonical texts of Mahayana. 

s „X h 5‘ t ,‘™\. a large, state, was not only powerful but also prosperous It olavcd 

-^KAj&adingx Q lc_irLihe.spicacLof--[ndi a n_culture_that-. according -to -Ghiresc_ 

bd^r Fa ‘ h, f n V S ? n8_yun and Hiucn Tsa ng-in point of culture, kKiT 
disgi£?ted ^Wth 1 ndia !* an ( ‘ 0 Ch ‘ na - According to the Buddhist tradition, 
vicfrcW of¥iviu h f, m f, hina i ,ons ° rh » s step-mother^ Kunala, son of Asoka and ‘ 

iceroy of Taxila, went to Khotan and set himself up there as king. 

T^°? n an ‘important centre of Buddhism. Both Fa-hien and Hiudn 

in TChn^ SCri T be p Vll k- Pr ° fo - Und admjralion the flourishing condition of Buddhism 
r^S -u In Fa -h> e h’s t.me there were fourteen large monasteries of which 
Gomativihara was the largest. Hither lived 3,000 monks who were followers of 

‘ At b K ana ’ Fa ' h ' cn dcsc r^bes the disciplined life of the monks in Gomativihara: 

At ^ sound of a gong, three thousand priests assemble to cat. When they 
enter the refectory, their demeanour is grave and ceremonious; they sit down in 
regular ord-er, they all keep silence, they make no platter with their bowls etc 
and for the attendants. to serve more food, they do not call out to them but 
only make signs with their hands.’ The second large monastery in the city * was - 
the Kings Mew Monastery’ Which took three generations and eighty years to 
build. It was 250 feet in height and was overlaid with gold and silver. Ah 
annual procession of images In which the Gomativihara had the precedence 
used to take place in Khotan. A number of Chinese, and Indian scholars lived 

in Khotan..The Buddhist monasteries of Khotan possessed Sanskrit manus¬ 
cripts which are no longer found in India. A text, of the Dhammapada was 
found in a place not far from Khotan. Khotan played a great role in the-trans¬ 
mission of Buddhism to China.. Siksananda,-one of the greatest Buddhist 
scholars !of Khotan, went to .China in. a.d. 695, lived there till his death in 710 
’ and translated nineteeri - texts.in all, - 


Of the three kingdoms—Bharuka, Kuchi and. Agnidesa-r-in the northern part 
of eastern -Turkestan,. Kuchi.'was the-leading centre of Indian "culture; Apart 
from-- Buddhism which Kuchi.had received.ffom liidia at a very', early period, 
its rulers, bore Indian names such as Suvarnapushpa^. Haripushpa, Haradeva^ 
Suvarnadeva. It was a powerful state, often, engaged in war with China and was 
instrumental'in introducing, many elements of Buddhist culture "in China.. 
Sanskrit was taught in local monasteries and. the. students made verbatim trans¬ 
lations from Sanskrit into Kuchean. Brahmi fragments in Sanskrit belonging', to 
the second century a.d. have'been found at Mihg-oi, west of Kuchi. 

According to the. Chinese accounts there were nearly 10,000: Buddhist stupas- 
and temples at Kuchi in the beginning of the fourth century aId. The Hisiory 
nf the First Tsin Dynasty furnishes us a detailed account of-Buddhism in Kuchi 
*n the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. There were numerous monasteries and 
fur convents, the latter being under the- direction of Buddhasyamin, the 
t rher of Kumarajiva. The nuns in these convents were mostly the daughters 
tea v'ves of Kings and princes. They received regular training and observed f fiye 
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hundred prescriptions of the law’. 

jn-Mt^vmbot a> o , f TnHo v- tIle » r ^umarayana had migrated to Kucha, stands as a 
ace he came to v n ~u°*^ UC ^ e ? n re l Qt >ons in the fourth century a.d. At an early 
in Ttr-ihrmnimi in s ^ Lrn . I |! an ^ had a thorough training in the Budd'hist as well as 
as fhe^r c omnet; AftG \ hls . r ^um to Kuchi, Kumarajiva was soon regarded 
in in TwSr teacher m the whole of central Asia. He died in China 

translated 6 abou^' iS? V? 7 t( r r P rct thc Mahayana doctrine to the Chinese and 

attu ne b«?T„H ^ < S , an ? knt tc * ts into Chincsc * He was also responsible for 
attracting best Indian scholars to China. 

Ts^i^vis^ted^thf^roi? ^ U - n ' , ? 1 l ) ? rtant centre of Indian culture and when Hiuen 
mcTe S than^ ?00 th ? be & innin S of the seventh century a.d., he found 

terv^alled IvSheTv^ eS ;! n the .? ou W- Speaking about thc largest monas- 
• -- ^ ^ schoryavihara) in Kucha, the Chinese pilgrim observes: 

" were erave^sTn nC * artlstlc ihragcs" of’the-Buddha^—its—bret-hren- 

of great'Iearnintr -mH Perseverance in seeking for moral perfection and 
resort for rnen^of abilities: the. monastery was a place, or 

tained by the king and^^Sid‘peopl^'’' 15 Who Were hoSpitaMy enteI " 
Hiuen ^ang Ca ** ec * Chao-hu-li in the neighbourhood of Kucha, 


*< 


hurianskiU °Oni^H^m il1 theS , e monasteri « were beautiful almost beyond 

of dS^RudTt'hfn nllS t r he . v y“ t . gate of th « capital were two standing images 
.of .the. Buddha ninety, feet-high, on each side of the highway..- - - • - 


Remains of Uterature and art in Kucha amply demonstrate the influence of 

in llterJ S y consist Pf Sanskrit;_texts and their translations 
‘famous. Bower Manuscripts, written in Sanskrit, and found 
* Kuwhj,, contain seven texts of which three are-medical treatises Indian 

trhlnf-ThTr^ aS kn0WI } Xn K ^ chi a * d - f ™ ^ere. it was disseminated io 

annalS ; ref,;r to a Brahmanipal family in Kuchi who were 


• The -kingdom of Agnidesa,-identified with modern Karasahr* also felt the 
impact of Indian, culture. The country had. Indian writing with c^ai ? n m 0 dn 
fications, Hiuen _Tsang found in Karasahr more, than ten Buddhist monasteries 
with, above, two thousand ecclesiastics of all degrees, all adherents of the Sravas- 
Cvadm. s chool. of. the Hinayana ; . Buddhism. Kao-Charig of modern Turfan was a 
1 coiony- But the art of the Buddhist temples of the eighth-ninth centuries 

seto^r ° therS> th ° ? nflu ^ ccs ‘ of Gandhara school and of ev,en: : Gdpta 


^ The central Asian ^tates served as the most important agent for the tranq- 
f Indian culture, religion and art.to China. Kashmir played the mSst 
important.patt.in the history , of relations between India centraL ^nri 
China,.”’ Moreover, ‘the famous monasteries of. central Ashi became ao^e 
centres pot only for the preservation and propagation ofthe (Buddhist) canon 
nupl.° |, r .’/ s constitution.’’ Indian cultural influence in central Asia -conti- 

set it The nnre lta 1 y Up f 0 - 41 ** end '°f the eighth century after which decadence 
set m. The once prosperous-and populous localities began to be ravaged by 

• A- • . • - * • 


A$ia ’ Chi ° a and Tibet iD w Com> ' r ' h '“- 
Bagchi; P.Q.:, India and Central Asia (1955), p. 108. 
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the Chinese, the Tibetans and the Arabs in their strnooi,. 

the ancient culture, about eight centuries old, ultimately disappeared.^ 1115 ^ and 

INDIA AND CHINA 

The cultural contact between India and China began from carlv timec n,; 
mentioned in the Mcihcibharuta and the M units mriti and the varities ofCh? 3 JS 
siIk are referred to in Katitilya’s Artlmsnslra. Long before the 
Christian era, there was regular commercial intercourse both b^v lmcf-inH c l ^ e 
between-India and China. The maritime intercourse between India* and Oifn?* 
m the second century n.c. is proved by the evidence of a Chinese co?n belnn * 
o 138 b.c.j found at Mysore. Apart from the commercial relations th^r^ ;<A ^ 
m 1St akabl e evidence ihal .he Yneh-Chi rulers in .he Oxus valley p?escn.ed I 
Buddhist texts to the Chinese court in the year 2 n.c. ^ 0inc 

^—A—marked—thc_.first-introduetion-of Buddhism - bylTTclia into— 
China. In that year the Han emperor Ming-ti sent ambassadors to India who 

Chin? t TH VO r BU ^ hlSt monks .. namcd Dharmaraksha and Kasyapa Matanga to 
They lived in a monastery called ‘The White Horse Monastery’, built 
; y f .f. hc , JSJJJS. c and translated several Buddhist texts into Chinese, of which one 
Buddhism ^ tra ° C ' 42 Scctions ” has come d °vm to ^ as a handbook of 

In the second century a.d. a Buddhist Parthian prince, named She-Kao (Lokot- 
tama;, a profound scholar came to China with a collection of Buddhist canoni- 
Ca i ln -the first quarter of the third century a.d., Seng-hui (Sanghabhadra) 

a Buddhist monk, converted the Wu emperor of Nanking and built a monastery 
at the latter place in a.d. 247. About the middle of the third century a d Fa— 
hu (Dharmaraksha), the most famous of the Yueh-Chi missionaries, settled at 
Tun-Huang and spent his life preaching Buddhism and translating Sanskrit texts 
into Chinese; He knew 36 languages, including Sanskrit and Chinese. 

It is i)d small wonder that China with her high degree of civilization would 
be affected by the Buddhist religion of India. But'with her great tendency for 
receptivity,. China was drawing slowly to the great religious' ferment that was 
sweeping- India; since the sixth, century n.c... Some Chinese scholars'had such a 
profound admiration for Buddhism that Mou-tseu, a great scholar' belonging to 
-second se&tury a>p., pronounced Buddhism as superior to the doctrines of Con- 
fudus. •PUfitig-lBe reig.ns of th&^mper.or W-u (a.d. 265-290) and Min (a.d 313- 
316) mdnas.te.nes. \vbre built in various parts of the country and the total number 
of monks amounted to 3,700. 

According to I-tsin'g, twenty Buddhist priests came from China to India by 
the . overland route.through Burma in the second century a.d. About- the-politi¬ 
cal- relations, it.i.s, a. well-k'nowh faqt.that the. Ku?hana‘emperor, Kaniskha,' -kept 
a Chinese prince as a hostage in a part ofdheBnnjab. The following passage in 
t History, of the Later HtiKDymsfyipov tr\n° the period a.d. 25 to 220) affords • 

an interesting' glijhpse on the relations.between-India and China: 

• - i • • •. • ‘ ' 

This country (India) produces elephants, rhin'Qceroses, tortoise-shell,, gold, 
silver, copper, iron,' lead and tin. There are also fine fabrics, woollen carpets 
of good quality, perfumes of all: kinds, sugar-candy, pepper, ginger and. 
black ! salt. In the epoch of the emperof Ho (a.d. 89-105) they sent on- 
several occasions ambassadors carrying tributes and presents, later, ' the 
countries of-the west having revolted, these relations were interrupt e.d: 
Then in the years a.d. 159 and 1.61 they came again on two occasions.-from 
beyond Je-nanan, - , 
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Nalanda to China in 716 remained in China till his death in 735 Vaimhnav 
son of king Isanavarman of central India, studied Buddhism at Ns&nda 
Valabhi and was at one time the teacher of the Pallava kincr d a ‘ 1 

K * ^ n W Ti- l ° Ceyl ° n and Came to China in T20 and^success^ully^ntrcnl™ed 

Buddhism among the Chinese by translating a number of mystic textf 

nle- Amilm?? aV 32 ' thc - lcg £ cy left him was continued by his disci¬ 
ple Amoghavajra. After a sojourn m Ceylon to collect new manuscripts, Amo- 

ghavajra worked unremittingly in China till his death in 774, leaving behind 
nearly a hundred translations of Buddhist texts in Chinese S 


Th.e. palmy days of cultural intercourse between India and China came to an 
end in the eighth century a.d. Thc last century of T’ang rule (a.d. 618-907) 
witnessed a sea of troubles and the Arab incursions in central Asia interrupted 
the free intercourse between India and China. But the Song dynasty (a.d. 960- 
^79).once jno.re revived the cultural contact between the two countries which 
continued for another century. _____ 


In 972, fourty-four Indian monks visited China. Next year, Dharmadcva, a 
monk of Nalanda, who came to China and died there at a.d. 1001, translated a 
large number of Sanskrit texts. Between 972 and 1036, a large number of Indian 
monks, including a ( prince .of western India named Manjusri, visited China. A 
Board of Translators with three Indian scholars at the head, was' appointed by 
thc Chinese, emperor in 982 which translated more than 200 volumes. In a.d. 
1036, a group of nine Indian monks went to China in a.d. 1036. The official 
Chinese chronicle makes no mention of Indian monks after 1036 as only a 
single Indian monk visited China after that date, in 1053. “The number of 
Buddhist monks and nuns in China in a.d. 1021 were respectively 3,97,615 and 
61,240; in 1034, 3,85,520 and 48,740; but in 1068, only 2,20,660 and 34,030.’* 

“Thus Buddhism, brought the two countries, China and India, together. The 
Buddhist missionaries of India w.ere the most active agents in uniting the two 
people "by .cultural ties which in spite of the disappearance of th'e old .religious 
beliefs Hill remain unbroken, A brisk trade continued to exist between the two 
•couhtiie* from very early times, but its history is still in the dark. The Sino- 
Indlan Ration? from the first to the eleventh century primarily centred-round, 
.this powerful religion which for nearly one. thousand years inspired the . diverse 

races.of almost th<5 whole of Asia.” 3 .. . 

•/ . •• 

CHINESE SCHOLARS in INftlA \ 


Urinated by Indian • culture a largenumber of Chinese pilgrims also; came-to 
India ; Towards the-iend;of the. fourth century a.d., a famous- Chinese scholar;. -. 
TWnVan steeped' in- Buddhist, philosophy, wrote.a.book-on Inoia.and urged 
T r-, bf«: discii)ks the necessity of visiting; the holy land to getahrst-hand 
knowledge ol Buddhism. Tao-ngan ; s.efforts,were.no.t in vain; The first,among- 
knowieag k • . . ; pa-dijeh who along.with fo.ur others started lor India-. 

the-enterpri ^ ^ paft w]l o had started a lithe earlier, joined them on The 

in a.d. 39y- -A j^ ur ney was so hazardous- that, only Fa-hien and Pao-Yun • 
way. .The o erl - |n* n & India. -Fa-hien'was not interested in any other thing 

could sl i cc ^ ct st j[ns-titutiofis and'the sacred literature of'Buddhism, specially 

lnsttta^ns^n ^ ^ ^ avajlaWe in . china. Fa-hien spent. 

its code of djscip n w .Sanskrit-ab'Pataliputra and wrote out- 

more than tea. A 0n his reU irn to China (a.d. 414), he translated many of- 

w™ tnLv uxts- he had brought from India, into Chinese.. • ; ‘ 

the Bud t • nf monks led by Che-mong started for India. 'Only 

a ve n cou D ld 4 r 0 e 4 ach Kdfa who made afolleotion of Buddhist texts. In. a.d. 420 Fa- 

• *Bagchi. P.C.. Mitt w(I China (1950), p. 8. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN HHSTORY AND CIVILIZATION 

« " I - 

y° n ^l°ng w 'th 25 Chinese monks readied India through Kashmir. In a.d. 518 
the Empress Dowager of the Wei dynasty sent an official envoy, Sang Yun, to 
India, to procure Buddhist books. He visited Swat valley and Gandhara (Pesha¬ 
war,) and obtained 170 volumes, all standard works of the Mahayana sect. 

r T he ij P cr ‘ oc ^ ( A - D - 61 8*907) saw. the large influx of Chinese pilgrims in 
India. Nalanda now became the great international centre of Buddhism which 
drew Buddhist monies from all over Asia. The most distinguished visitor during 
this period was Hiuen Tsang who came to India sometime in a.d. 630 and spent 
fourteen years visiting all the principal kingdoms in northern and southern 
India, He was highly honoured*by two powerful-rulers of India—King- Harsha 
. tu ' na>U an -» h,9 P tfy Kin S Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa. He spent live years 
. e university of Nalanda and studied the most subtle philosophy of Bud- 
...^hism, Vijnanavada, under Silabhadra, the greatest Buddhist teacher of the age. 

- u , u . med t0 ^hina m a.d. 645 saturated with Buddhist philosophy and publi¬ 
sh ed- a-1 o ng- acco un t o 1 h i s .travels,.en titled Si-Yu-K i, which forms an invaluable 

S e .. of ar J c i en , t .. I ! ldian history. With 'Hi^n~Tsahg~bega h a new e Ta-ifTthe- 

works. He was also instrumental in establishing two 
. n w schools Buddlusm, viz, Yogachara or the Vijnanavada belonging to the 
Mahayana and the Sarvastivada belonging to the Hinayana sect. 

Hiuen Tsang was followed by an official envoy, Wang-hiuen-tse who came to 
India on - four different occasions between 645 and 664. He wrote a very com- { 
prehensive account of India which has been lost but survives only in fragments 
m other works, rhe flame lighted bv Hiuen Tsang kindled a passionate longing 
in the heart of Chinese scholars for visiting India. Many of them remained in 

• India for life. One of them, Hiuan-Cho, came to India about 650 and ultimately 

settled at Nalanda for the study of Buddhist philosophy. 

; I-tsirig was "thelast~great Chinese pilgrimto arrive at the port of ‘TamraUpif’ 
in -Bengal in 673, after passing several years at Sri-Vijaya, an important centre 
of Buddhist learning in Sumatra. He spent ten years (675-85) at Nalanda and 
. .returned to China with a collection of. 400 manuscripts of Buddhist texts. He 
had no interest in the philosophy Of Buddhism and put greater emphasis on the 
observance • of. monastic discipline like - Fa-hien. He. compiled- a : Sanskrit- 
Chinese,dictionary, wrote a book tntide& Record of Buddhist Religion as practis¬ 
ed in the south Sea Islands and produced a biography of 60 Buddhist, monks who 
visited India. His stupendous work was the translation of the.code, of discipline 
of the Buddhist school called.Mulasarvasfivada. The last Chinese visitor to 

• India • of the T’ang period was Wu-K’ong who came as an' official envoy in 751 

and passed a number of years in Kashmir in the . study of Buddhism. China . 
also- maintained - political relations.: with different Indian kingdoms such as V 
Kapisaj'Gandhara-,.Magadha,.Kashmir*'etc. for. about, a. hundred' years: frbnv 
a.d. 643 to.753, A number of imperial erivoys : came:to India-, during - this, period 
butto systematic apcount has .been preserved. - •• 

*■'*. * * * •• • ‘ * * i* •** * ’ *,• * _ •• 

' After a tog period of quiescence, the- cultural contact , between -India- and- • 
China- - was.' revived, again- .in the Song period.- A large : .number .of Chinese, pii- - 
. grims came to: India between a.d'. 950 arid 1033. Most 9 f - • them ‘ were official, 
emissaries who paid homage to the holy places in India or made presents on., 
behalf, of their kings to the Buddhist establishments; especially -that of B.odh- 
Gaya. The Cholas maintained*- political, relations with.Chma -during the Song 
period. In a:d; 1015 a Chola.embassy : visited- the- Imperial court. The Chola 
king sent- two more embassies' to Chinain: 1033. and 1077. 

Effects of Cultural Contact between India and China 

The close contact between India and China spanning for-more than one 
thousand years, was extremely fruitful in the dissemination of Indian culture.in 
China. Apart from the phenomenal success of Buddhism'in China, the latter 
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there arc one thoi , . lc d^hoiisand Buddhas in the hills near Tuii-huane as 
excavS'^ ih “"- M^y of the <£«“ were 

It is believed by many that “thl'n^f s . u P c t rv!sio ’' I . of Ind ' a '' art ' s ‘ s Painters, 
storeys was intr™?.^/r™ t ,? 8 ° da ^P 0 of temples with superimposed 

. “• “»• s“S: s, aaasgf r 

s«HSY5^“ ai ^a^®s 

direct^from^TnHta 1 ^ ^. ecame so popular that a musical party S 

music by the emperbr°Kio'tsh r58M»51 5 -tl" Dcspitc thc ban imposed on Indian- 
nnH 4 a;/ Qr Kaotsu v .* 95 '» ,ts popularity remained undiminished " 

SledBodM^' 7 c ° ur . a8cd “• According to tradition, two types of music 
caued Bodhisatva and Bhairo were taken from China to Japan by an Indian 
Brahmin named Bodhi in the Ta n g period. pan oy an Indian 

Indian -^trbiiojiny, mjAhematics and medicine- exercised great influence on- 
China. A number of Indian astronomical and mathematical.works were trans- -A 
lated into Chinese m the sixth and seventh centuries. The Indian systein of nine • 
planets was a^ted in China and thrcevlndian astronomers named Gautama 
Kasyapa and Kumara Vere officially appointed in the capital city in the seventh 

. 'Although the number of medical texts translated from Sariskrit into Chinese 
is very few/numer.ons.Indian drugs.have been mentioned in - the Chinese phar- • 
macopoeia. Ravana-Kumaracharita, a Sanskrit treatise on-the niethod of r treat-’ 
ment of chadren’s\diseases, was-translated into .Chinese iu'the eleventh’‘century " 
Thus. India Jeff indelible marks on the Chinese life and culture which were ’not-' 
effaced even.after political vicissitudes of the two countries.• ...V’ • •' - 

INDIA AND TIBET • 

The early history .of- Tibet- is shrouded ir-obscurity. The Tibetan people.are 
' composed of a number of nomadic tribes who, during the first few centuries. of 

the Christian era, founded principalities in various- parts of the country. It' is 
quite likely that Tibet - had come into contact with India; during this period. 
Since very early’ -times western Tibet, specially Ladakh, had contactsVith 
Kashmir, when the latter belonged to the Kushana empire. 

According to legends, the first king in Tibet was Gnahkhribtsanpo. Twenty- 
six generations after him there was the king Khri ThoLhori-snan-btsan, during 
whose regime Buddhism, reached Tibet.-Fifth in descent from him was king 
nuo-b^^-Sgam-po, who, accoHir^ tc Ci.i.^co-cVKience, ruled from a.d. 622 
‘ r ' '' zeroised suzerainty c-.c» Ivip-i And probably also oyer Assam and 
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some other regions. He married the daughter of king Amsuvarman of Nepal 
who carried with her images of the Buddhist gods and the sacred t . 

Buddhists. The Tibetan ruler also led a series of successful m v ^ions agamst 
China from a.d. 634 to 641 and married a Chinese princess as a |r oru “ tl -. . 
peace. Both the queens succeeded ij\.placing Buddhism on a 1 k 

Tibet which thus derived from both China and India the arts, crafts and kn 
ledge of manifold sciences that revolutionized the traditional life: of the 
tivc people. He introduced the Indian alphabet with slight modifications wn 
still forms the basis of Tibetan alphabet. The following account is taken from 
Tibetan sources: ....... 


\ 


The king clearly saw that a written language was most essential to tne 

establishment of religion, and more particularly to the institution ol laws 

for the good of the - people. Tie, therefore, [sent Sambhota, with sixteen 

-companions, -to....study_car.cfully.. the. Sanskrit, language, and. thereby., obtain... 

access to the sacred literature of the Indian Buddhists. He also instructed : i 

.them to devise means for.the invention of a written language for Tibet by 
adopting the Sanskrit alphabet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan 
dialect. He furnished the members of the mission with a large quantity of 
gold to make presents to the Professors. 

Sambhota and his companions reached India and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit language, Buddhist scriptures and Indian scripts. 0 
After returning to Tibet they framed the system of Tibetan characters and j 

composed a grammatical work. The king ordered the intelligent class of 
people to be taught the art of reading and writing and many Sanskrit 

• books to be translated into Tibetan. He then required all his, subjects by.i 
... ... royal edicts - to observe the ten "virtues besides a code of sixteen.moral 

• . virtues specified by him. 1 * 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po was regarded as the-incarnation of Bodhisattva Padma- j 

panf and.his two queens as those of Tara. Ho is said to have built no less than 

• • 900 monasteries. His. court was.adorned with many. learned men from abroad— 

Xumara, the Indian . teacher, ^ilamanju, ; the Nepalese., teacher > Tabuta and . C 
. Ganuta, the. Kashmir teachers and Ha-san-Mahadeva, the Chinese teacher. 

*.*Sroii-btsan-sgam-p.p died about a.d. 650. In the beginning of the seventh 
century a.d., Nepal and the border states of India declared independence and i 
• the Tibetan king died .in the course of a campaign against them., (a.d. 704). In i 
order to avenge the defeat, the next, king KhriTde-btsug-brtan, commonly \ 

.' «'• known as lyIes-ag'tshomsV(A.D. .705-755), made, frequent incursions ;.into Indiai i 

• Harassed by these predatory- raids/thepowerfulNorthlndianrurer's, Lalitatfitya • -A 
■ and Yasovarman, applied taCliina.for help. The ne'w king promoted,the cause :* A 

of Buddhism by erecting temples and monasteries and-translating sacred books. 

■ But When a pestilence broke - out* in a.d. 740-41, the foreign monks Were- expel- 
,' led. from' the country. Thus Buddhism suffered temporary eclipse in the country. 

The next king Khri-sron-Ide-btsan, who ruled from. a.d. 755 to 797, -subdued 
some frontier territories of China in the east and India in the south. His son 
.' • Mu-Khri-btsa.n-po (or Mu-tig-f?tsan-po).who ruled from a.d. 798 to .804 subju- -v 
•....gated parts', of Jaijibudvipa and compelled the Pala king Dharmapala to pay 
.tribute. The next important king Ral-pa-can (a.d, 817-836) advanced up to the. ^ 

. mouth of the river Ganga. ‘ *’ ‘ •' • . J 

* , * • * . • * *£ 

r It is yery difficult to substantiate Tibetan claim of sovereignty over any. part 'M 
of India in the absence of any corroborative Indian evidence. Nevertheless, 

• • • • * • , M 

‘Journal of A^’slli? Society of Bengal, 1881, pp. 218-19, quoted in The .Classical Age, 3 
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brauated the favour of the Calinh nr nont, il < * D j ' 87 » 1,lc emperor of Chinn 

*«tX3siwla!ilsxfeSS 

m Tibet. Khri-sron-Idc-btsan ^was^ ° 7^ 0 8 ^ 0j Buddhism reached its climax 
state religion of Tibet He invited grcat PJ[ ron °f Buddhism and made it the 
and appointed him ihe high'prie * Naianda 
another Indian monk uu °* J lbet - Sa ntarakshita w th the heln of 

introduced LamaHm 

visited Tibet and challenged rhA d• tm ? e a ?h lnese Buddhist missionary 
sambhava. Perhaps influenced bv'T^f pP ? n . c . hed by , Sa ntaPakshita and Padma- 
enlightenment could bo attained fn.m ?“ ,etls ™> "?<= Chinese preached that 

- jndla n, holding the traditional view afauidThan^was f mpl ? e ‘ nac ‘' vi ty; the 

qutnrig acliviTv ~cxtcrifl'tt7^~~7TCT^--.7 ? i r ^ ucd tbat lt „ was a gradual process re- 
Chinese missionary the Tnriin 1 long series of Hives. Unable to refute the 

Magadha named Kamahsila* 1 ®!? at Buddh,st philosopher of 

ssa&as ti"«i» 

of" Khri-sronTde-btsan was the high water-mark of 'RnHHVnem * 
Tibet. Santarakshita, Padmasambhava, Kamalasila and Khri-sron-Td<» htt m 
are mentioned.in the Tibetan chronicles as the four persons through whom- 1 ^ 
sun-rise jn the dark country of Tibet the Hpht nftiiA r * ^ 

■ •^fhilc e pld" tiers '”hh 1antaraksh , it!l introduced the observanceof' the ^’ v “aS' 
While Padmasambhava was the greatest teacher of Tantrik. doctrines..• C1 

a nKK^f 4 ' 1(i V hc Tibetan king, followed the policy of his predecessors 
and invited the learned men from India—Jinamitra SuremlrnhoHtf; ^tj 0rS • 

- bodhi, BodhifniiFa and Phanasila to Tibet. Among the Tibetan scholars mwf/nn 
may )>e madt of Ratnaratehita, Dharmasila, Jnauasew, Jayarakshiti, ManK 
varman and others. Atv ardent admirer of Indian culture; he introduced 'the 
system of Indian weights and measures in Tibet, But reac ion set in hS ? 
reigij of his successor Glan-dar-ma (336-42), who persecuted fiuddhis* he' 
was. ,mUfdefed by a monk, and his son reverted to the Dolicv n r51‘ fr 7 » 
Buddhism. Thrs king (a.d, S42-70) .and his successors erected templesSI 
Buddhist.scholars from India and. translated sacred books into Tibe?an. > ' - 

In the first half of the eleventh century, the Tibetan king. Lha Lama Ye-ses- 

. hod sent a number of Tibetan monks to invite' Atisa Dipankara whose leamina- 
. and scholarship became legendary,. It was' only, after, the death'of the king At«f 
' decided to visit Tibet; He was received' with- high'honours. He spent th'e re¬ 
maining; 13 years.of-his life in Tibet and reformed. Buddhism iri-Tibet by elimi-' 
• mating- Tantrik elements. He wrote about.two hundred books' arid became' the- 
spiritual guide of Bromton,'.the founder- of the first • grand hierarchy .'of Tibet 

“Light begins to enter with the arrival in 1042 of the'great Indian teacher 
Atisha (Dipankara Srijnana) to whom is attributed'the restoration of the 
Buddhist faith. -With.-n thirty years there were founded some of the earliest of a 
succession of famous monasteries whose influence^ wealth and power were destin¬ 
ed to shape the course of Tibetan history.” 5 Atisa died'in a.d. 1053 and is even 
now remembered with deep veneration all over Asia. • 

Throughout the Pala period Tibet was in close touch with India and adopted 
Buddhism and various facets of Indian culture. Many Ipdiftn monks Yisitbd 


'Richardson, H.E., Tibet and its History (1962), p, 2% 
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Sahajayana! Th^Tibetan^*tran-Uar^^ 1 ^tl-* c m y s f‘ c sc h°°ls ofVajrayana and 
two voluminous collections knnwn IO V ^ IS religion has been preserved in the 
facts testify to the^proS iXne, S Bstan ' hg , yur and Bkah-hgyur. All these 
thought and litVrtture of Tib« CXCrC,Sed by India u P on thc religious 

INDIA AND WESTERN ASIA 

and west Asia muefhd1 oser^Ifd on^ened S * V . Cnlh and eigthlh centuries drew India 
But even in nre-lslamir ?P Cned 0llt numerous channels of intercourse. 

and. west Asia. In the second half^fY^ 5 0m, . nercial intercourse between India 
sent to the great anmni fiir ?#• I? t ie ^ ourt h century a.d., Indian wares were 

-E^hTttre^4h^best-sLnaf ^ mart ? f Dalne > not far the ba " k of thc 

Rome, the Red Sea and Pertian^ From the fa ll_o£ 
for many centuries. From- ih? i??.L Was . PJn . tbe Arabs ancTTndians 




for many centuries p P « m ,T rr : raae was run b Y the Arabs ancTTndians 
- were constantly to be f e ° n m l « ® ^ h C , e P l P ry A ’ D ” the shi P s of India and Ceylon 
a city some 45 ^ Ttd “ S h ‘i h “P the Euphrates as Hjm, near Kufa, 

in large guantk es ZJ Bab y l0 "- Indian spices were imported 

majorTor?s of Arahii ,? Ara T b , ,a - P aba - Scaled in OmaS, was one of the two 
which traders cam.* r 1 P re T amic d a ys..An annual fair was held at Daba to 
mentions D0rceIa1IT s„ r »^ S ‘ nd '‘ Hmd * China and Greece. Ibn Khurdadbah 1 
cd from th~ east : n thl '°tu ty pepper \ cassia > s i'k and musk as articles import- 
toeritten-n-tmiU i h "? tuty ‘ Mas udi, who visited India in a.d. 916, 

'■ £diaHriSoM?\ 'SS h0 V-„ Cl °;n S V arCCanms - san dalwood as products of 
DcnneV and lrH 9 , 9 ^,^? the flne cotton fabrics of ,he Coromandel, the 

— 'FoSfS'S A n Ma i 2 u ar ’ n , utme S s . Ihe. lemons of the Indus, the -asa— - 

toetida or Afghanistan and cubebs as import of Aden. 

. The Persian historian Tabari (a.d. 838-923) has preserved an interesting evi- 
dence^of a close contact between India and Persia. According to Tabari, arcing 
?S f India .senr to the Persian kirtg Khusru (a.d. 590-628) ambassadors casing a 
letter and presents for him and his sons. The Indian king was Pulakesin II and 

m the ceil >ng of Ajanta portrays ijfot only the Persian king 
. JChusroJI and-his famous queen Shinn but also the scene of a Persian embassy • 
at the court of Pulakesin. Though doubts have been expressed in regard to the 
interpretation -of the picture and the identification of the Indian king it can be 
said with all fairness that an intimate connection was maintained between India 
and-Persia. According, to Bana’s Harsha-chcirita, most of Harsha-vardhana’s 
horses came from Persia.-• 

•The partial: success of Muhammad bin Kasim in annexing Sindh-to the Arab 
..empire early.in-the eighth century brought India in peripheral-’'influence of 
•Islam. The Abbasid Caliph Al-Mansur (a.d. : 754-75). received several Indian 
emjb.a^ie?*-Several Indian scholars accompanied the Indian, embassies who 
.'t’aUghT the -Arabs 'both mathematics- aind . astronomy as-wells; as various other 
•subjects. (According to Al-Biriiiii the star-cycles were., derived froni a Hindu-who 
came to Baghdad as a member of political mission which Sindh' sent to Caliph 
Al’Mansur in a.d. 771. Al-Biruni also avers that the Hindi traditions regarding 
tlie distances of the stars were communicated to the Arabs by a well-known 
Hindu scholar >yho accompanied : an. embassy to Baghdad in 778. '. 

The Arabs'first became acquainted, with a scientific system of astronomy 
through Indian scholars. Several works on mathematics including \hs Brahma- 
sphuta-siddhanta and the Khandakhadyaka of Brahmagupta were translated into 
Arabic by Arab scholars. Hindu numerals were first definitely introduced 
among the Arabs. “During the eighth and ninth centuries the Indians became-' 
the teachers in arithmetic and algebra of the Ara*bs, and through them of the 

rations of the'mh W us > though we cal1 the latter sci>ence by an A: — :: 




< 
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lt ls a Sift \vc owe to India.” 6 

[ndjan scholars to Baghdad id A h l, ' J h T Cr ®. are rec 'Procal visits of 
Hindu treatises on medicine mith ml S ? r, ? dia - A nu ™ber of standard 
famous work- as f i, A ' 1 / lc » naatcria medica and therapeutics including such 

Vagbhata we're trnnsIatc<Mm^ lhe NUhma and the AshtLga of 


Islam and Ninduh?n n, lS o-^ >C | l i ri T^ccd j* 1 Islam owing to early contacts between 
in the L r owh n » S»mdh tmd ouls.de India. Such influence has beentraced 
(a.d. 748 - 825 ) w a s*w e M V aw°^* W °r^ P I. s ^ am j c mysticism or Sufism. Abul Atahija 
doubtedly wL ow hm Z tt £ C ?° CtmC ° f ?' /,rf or Asceticism which un- 
Buddhist and Vedin S omr<" 'a l p due . nCu excrtc d by the pious practices of both 
introduced the dochWof r Persmn > Bayazid al-Bustami (875), probably 
Another Persian Al-Hall-iik bsorp , tlon , m the personality of God. 
-~having--tfcclarecl~‘T~al?r~l'irer- Tr5 l tli 92 /e^ ^U od^Th ' le ' A.bh i^Lcl_inquisu.ion-for- 
comprise ethical self-real t w inn The r f 1 ! e,ous P™«iccs of Sufis 
much liter- Yn„V au 1 , * on > ascetic meditation and ntellectual abstraction 

Of poets and po S e t of nii! orti (”3-1057), descr ibed as 'philosopher 

ideas thathr Sha ?a P h,Ioso P 1 l crs was so much indoctrinated with Indian 
works oarticuhHv 0 r ^ vc ^. etarian anc * a life of comparative seclusion. His 
demonsSi y f*? u >n>yy<u and JUsalal-al-Ohufran (Treatise on Foreigners! 
pSSS rf hS^STlL" of. Philosophy and reason Js the basic 

who lived in Indil « th h t ,1 . Ius l r,ous . Ar-Birum, a Shite with agnostic leanings, 
SaneVrit u; a a a ( the beginning of the eleventh century, not only learned 

^Muslim world """ phil0s0pby bu ‘ did his bcst the™in 


fnhh-Q th o^ fi Ti d H? f lltC u atUr .u 4£ a ,° sec B lar popular literature was enriched by the 
fiibles oi India such as the Talcs of Panchatantta. The earliest literary work in 

fMr5l 1S p^ ' m V Va i r (FabIc L s of Bidpai), a translation from Pahlavi 

(Middle Persian) which itself was based on the original work in Sanskrit -ru:- 
was brought to Persia from India, together with th^c of chess i^thi rliS 
6f Anovshtfwan (5^*79). This book, intended to instruct princes in the laws ?f 
... polity by means of.animat fables, was. translated into Arabic by ibn-al-Muaaffa 
As the Sanskrit original as well as the Persian version were lost, the Arabic 
• version became ,the basis of all existing translations into-forty languages' Even 
m art and architecture, the Arabs were indebted to India. Indian craftsmen 
jver.e employed m building The mosque of al^alid.. at. Damascus and Indian 
. influence is -traceable in the Great Mosque of Samarra (a.d. 850 ). Manv terms 
of Arabic musical terminology are of Indian origin. • 


. EXTENSION. 0:F INDIAN CULTURE IN:. SOUTH-EAST. V\SIA . 


' .Political History 

While the courttri.es of west Asia-, central- Asia, China- a’nd Tibeti carae : under- 

.. Indian influence, .a close-and intimate association was r established"between; India*' 

on the- one hand and - : Burma, Siam (Thailand), Malay Peninsula, Cambodia ' 
• (including Laos), Annam and the.East Indies (Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo and - 
other islands) on the- other. These regions vaguely referred to as- SuYarana? • 
bhumi and . Suvarnadvipa .were regarded .as the- 'veritable El Dorado which" 
attracted enterprising traders. Ancient Indian literature contains a number of 
...stories-relating to the voyage of Indians to. these distant lands. • • • " 

The Buddhist Jatakas refer to Indian merchant's * sailing. from Tamraiipti' . 

. • • , , \ • 

•MacdoneJJ, A.D., History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 424. 
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westem^coastlb^Suva^ rrom BJiarukaehchha (Broach) on ihe 

katha also contained Lnv^S ^°'^ et ,mmcnsc ric . hcs * Thc long lo6t Brihat ~ 

the Kathasarit-sazara S( ? m . c W * 1IC ^ ^ iavc bcen preserved in 

The last work gives us’ the i({\irJ!t! W ' ,mnjar and Brihat-kaiha-sloka-samgraha. 

and reacM '^ ^ “1 
stories of merchant-; nnlnn in 8 , : 1 ‘l c K <nh(isarit-sagarci gives us several 

the story of Nagadatta win m-> i ‘ lr . nat ^ v, P 11 for trade. The Kothakosa narrates 
ships. NJgadatld who made the voyage to Suvarnadvipu with live hundred 

cia 1 " intercourse with Suvarnabhumf The'n 1 | E n ts rcrcr '-'C’clcnlally comroer- 
sca-voyages to Suvarnahhuml t.oV Pc Buddhist text Miliiuln-panha refers to 
lions Suvarnabhum theZ,l ** 0 ' 11 ‘) nd Chin ' L Ka -fi'ya’s Asas/rS men- 
to a number of islands in £%Yt ” ‘° Y “ vadvi )’ a »»<l thfc Puranas refer 


i 




Overland routes passed^mougl^Assam^urie ^eounl«cs-bolh-by-land_and_sea.- 

thc east and to Siam and Laos in tu. V,^n r ® uri , 1 . la * t0 China and Tonkin to 
lipti in West Bengal Paiour- n^r ^ 11 '- , Re 8 »f.<img.lhe sea routes, Tamra- 
Masulipatam (in Madras) were*the R tarth,° f,a i I)Ur 'r ° r,s . sa and three ports near 
voyage across the Bay of Bengal to thi nL plaC t 5 t? shl P s which made dira « 
to these voyages, in course' ofSme ea !‘- Thou B h lrad ' ac ‘ cd aa a fillip 

and bands of misshSUca™,™ a ny ad venturous princes set up kingdoms L 

.affords . - 

called Tuen-suen, situated*!^ the 8 MaIay Penittsula^-The 00 °° Y Mngdom 
is very illuminating as it gives 4 vivid ima Pe nT ,n tn J- acc ? unt ° f Tue a-suen 
lan’d, and.shows the process by which colonies nl^'j 11 colony m a foreign 
over : the indigenous population. If is -'the" rnuaiVt 1 ^ eX( : r # tec ^ tbc ** influence 
missionary propaganda, both Brahmanical and Buddhfc? nf trad ,f f( J llowe t d b V a ' 

.. of Indians in the country, and ultimate fusion wit° f Fl du ^ sett l e roent 
with the,native population.’” - th the peop,c b V intermarriage 

' • SUVARNADVIPA 

1 . hdfalay-Peninsula 

; eas^Moo^Sn ?\ d tho Fai 

From this port they forayed to the opposite coast rotiJd-^BaJ of b?T- 
after, crossing the mountam range. From this centre they proceeded bv Imd 
sea to Siam, Cambodia, Annam and even further east Anoita„7 • Dy land or 

inen't StraitS ° PMalaCCa ’ W F P«fared by mariy. who warned to aySsShj 8 ^ 

pe^VH^'stS'S a dozen or so 

such as Chumphon, Caiya, the valley, of theNatoS? ^T S > 
.marat' (Ligor), Yala (near Patani) and Selensing (in^Pahang) on P h ? m ' 
coast; and Malacca, Province Wellesley and Takua Pa on t*ne we^er? n aStCr ^ 
these states in eastern Malaya, Lar.gasuka, was founded at the close'nf thn °f 
or tlie beginning of the second century a.d. According to ihe Chin^V ^ 6 
an exiled relation of a king of this place went'to India and married the^th^ 


rV& 


m 


’Afajumdar, R.C., KambuJacUsa, p. 22. 
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eldest daughter of the king. After the drub «r n„. t- 

home and assumed thp r,->inc r.r o i • r, .°' die ^• 1 <ti, the prince returned 
datta ascended the thrnn* m ^ adn unistruljon. After his death, his son Bhaga- 
state of Ch’ih-t’u which . ° r ® m ® rcst| ng details are furnished regarding the 
Malaya. The kine was a S'liv-^wh 16 Vlcimty °f Kalantan in north-eastern 

ralhM BrZmms* S? by ^ prcSence ? f ? cvc * 

wothir stSe Pan , t, V' 5 brfiC ?™ hma " a populinion. The court of 

536, the Hinduized rulm of p‘ n S?' 1 *™* 6 by ?. ral ! ma « a *- a.d. 527, 530 and 

among other things, a toothof the Buddha ^h^ C,W ^' t0 Ch,na l0 P resent > 
was Nakhon Sri Dhirnmir-n n c iiuddlu. The most important settlement 

dhist colo„ y n domi n a,ed r by ^ gr°at SSpV^hKffl 0 ."; Il , WaS * . Bu t 

little to the north lav the settlement «r V th 5 i°- , tcm P les surrounding it. A 
manical, later on became Buddhist!* ^ wh,ch / hou e h originally Brah- 

-ofS^S^C' U The d CXiSt S l‘ n ^ alaya camc under the influence 

to racial admixture in t^^gion tS 

Dhammarat. e 1 Takua Pa * Batalung ancTNakhoiTSn 

2. Sumatra 

vijIy^^4h m w 0 as U f O und!!^ kin ^ 0I " in ‘ hebi ? is| i>nd of Sumatra was Sri- 
Yjjd^u, wnicn was tounded towards the close of the fourth centurv a n Pv tk~ 

Z™*' xn th ou [ of the next century Srivijaya had established its political 

Malay Peninsula. China recogaisedSxiviiava 
as the leading, s^ate in Sumatra and sent several embassies to the^mperial court. 

^f^i^ 1Jayra i Wh n Ch ha r be - en located 'n modern Palembang, was »a great ceiitre 
• of trade and culture. I-tsing, the.famous Chinese pilgrim, stayed.thwc for seven 

A 'r p 68 lA°- 695 J u Stud y ° r .iginal Buddhist texts. Sriv.ijaya was^ a 
great centre of Buddhist culture. The king.of Srivijaya possessed ships^and main- 

hin t C0 ^' rC i Ja t * e f ° n u w, £J.ndia a " d China. I-tsing sailed ? n a kS 
.ship to Tamralipti. Another Chinese, pilgrim Wu-hing also made his voyage 
•- front Srivijaya to Negapattana (Negapatam) in India on board the king’s ship. 

3.- Sailendra. Empire 

The political greatness of Srivijaya soon passed into the 'hands of a new 
dynasty called the Sailendra who emerged as a great power, in'the eighth centurv 

• anti built up.,a.great.empire comprising Sumatra,• Java,. Malay' Peninsula ' md ' 
most of the islands of the Indian. Archipelago. The extent of the emphe and its 

• • wealth and grandeur have been referred to by various Arab writers in the ' ninth 

and tenth centuries a.d. The Arabs call the country as Zabag or '-Zabai Accor¬ 
ding tdTbjn Khordadzbeh (a.d. 844-48) the daily revenue of the'kihg amounted' 

• to- two hundred mans of gold. Ibn Rosteh (a.d. 903) remarks about the great 
king of Zabag: c No other king. Is richer or more powerful than he and none has 
more revenue..’ After giving a long and interesting account of Zabag, Masudi 
. (a.d. 943) observes that the territories of this king produced all sorts of spices 
and aromatics, and no other sovereign of the.world got as much wealth from the 
soil: Al-Biruni (a!d. 1030) tells us “The islands of the Zabag are called the 
Gold Country because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash only a 
. little of the .earth of that country’. x 

From these unimpeachable evidences of these Arab writers it appears that 
the Sailendra empire was extensive, powerful and wealthy and comprised a large 
part of the Malay Peninsula and Malay Archipelago known as Suvamadvipa. 
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k 'ng, Dharantndrivaman°whn nd i | nt | i ™ ate connccti °n with India. The Sailendra 
ghosa, an inhabitant ,?r A’ ,n U ed *;'?• 782 had as his preceptor, Kumara- 

A - D -> king Balapiitradcvi o7ilu' Ailin’ A , bouL lkc n V dG,c ll)C ninth century 
and requested the Pal-i L nP t n ndn [ dynasty, built a monastery atNalanda 
tenancc which Lhe hiia,^ . °* ’ f? c Y a r P a i l> l .° 6 ranl live villages for its main.- 
diplomatic connections witAchin 1° A ° rt l T ltl1, Suilend ras also maintained 
Which undoub*tcdly stands l for~! hc C< i ^° ^ l ? thc Chinesc annals * San-ft-tsl 

A '-?- 960, 96,! 962? 97l! 972'«4. WsTsTO 982! ,0 China in 

andms Chola! Th'c'lwnl'!!?' 11 lhc lon «‘ drawn conflict between thc Sailendras 
-P6sition-r.r-.h'. -s!, i"?,."; ‘ • po r rS Wh ° W n r ' 5 atllfst frie n61y- The stra tegic 
and western vu*\c / c controlling the commerce between eastern 

tern seas was too much for the mighty Cholas to swallow. 

ning he of a the d c?evdnfh C j la *J dama n»varman who began his reign at the begin- 

be°an cnndmM , I? 1 f CCn n ry , A, . D * S( : nt tw ? c avoys to China in a.d. 1003. He 

fNeeamt'im't ,° a ^ udd h |St viharci in Chola territory at Nagapattana 

eve^ was comniM y car Rajaraja Chola. Thc monastery, how- 

wbo’sent thrp^ C C<J ky !V. S son ana successor, Sri Mara-Vijayattungavarman, 

en : n? „;. threc . cn voys to China. Apart from the friendly relations, the Sailcndra 

sh wk nv^ e •• C0inmerciaI relations with thc Cholas. From Keddah 

vi£ir* WI * merchanaise car » le to the great port situated at the mouth of the 
ivavert river. 


jncxplicable .reason, perhaps prompted by the prospect off securing 

cm Jmr to :^ C °L tr . ad ? P as , s, ”S through the Sailendra kingdom, the Chola 
^ endra Ch . ola launched a successful naval expedition against that 
■ ThG P am P ai sn commenced in a.d. 1017 and ended with a decisive 

victory Jive or six years later. The Chola conques ts covered a wide region ex* . 
tending Practically over thc whole of the eastern coast region of Sumatra and 
the central and southern parts of Malay Peninsula, including the two. capital-' 
cities. Kataha (or Kadaram) and Sri-Vijaya. .‘7 . 


Despite- the overwhelming success,-the' CholaS found it hard to maintain their 
hold upon distant lands beyond the sea. For a time Virarajendra -Chola 
(a.O. 4 063*70) conquered Kadaram but gave it back to the Sailendra king on his ' 
paying homage to him. Though Kulottunga Chola (a.d. 1070-1120) claims' to' " 
have destroyed Kadaram, the Sailcndra. king sent iii 1090 two envoys to the • • 
Chola court seeking exemption from' taxes for .’the village' granted to .the 
Buddhist:.monastery .called Sailendra-ChudamahhVamm'-Viharai. After fruitless ‘ ' ’ 

efforts, for a century, the Cholas gave up their-pretensions to'such' far-off places ' ' : 
as Sumatra, and Malay Peninsula. . . .. .7 

The Sailendra empire continued and soon became very* powerful, it still maim 
tained diplomatic connections with China and sent there two embassies in 1156 
and 117S.- According to Chau Ju-Kua, a' Chinese official,- -.who wrote' a yery 
Interesting account of this kingdom, San-fo-tsi (Sailendra empire) was. a great 
centre of trade and the seat of a powerful empire. .According to the Ceylonese •/. 
Chronicle Chulavamsa y a king of Javaka (Zabag), named Chandrabhanu sent 
two expeditions against Ceylon between a.d., 1236 and 1256. The expeditions 
failed to achieve any purpose; Chandrabhanu was completely defeated and fled . 
precipitately. After his retreat from Ceylon, he was involved in a conflict with 

Jatavarman Vira Pandya in 1264 in.which the former lost his life, The catas-. 

trophic end of Chandrabhanu emboldened the two rising powers—the Thai 
state in Siam and the kingdom of Malayu, backed by Java. Hemmed in between 
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Ihmus in the north 


'w ' 1 iocnipowin irc^un^d^^^ 

.0 I VI / n„ K t< f | ll ' , \' l n V. 1 11 w "? c,,,,( l ,lcrc(l by Java come time before 

voi III ml , * A '! 11,8 ! , ' Ko( ll " '* mvsm K,,,l,,ram * million (he names of 

. on Hindu inlets ol the state, the lust ol whom adopted Islam in a.d. 1474. 

Ku'iVofwulh-u111 0 ui| le "n" S '■'°'! slll " l “ landmark in the 

r he ol tlil ,iur« wh„ n ' C c '," l>lro rcnc , hc<l lls nicridinn in (he Inst quarter 
,| ' | „' ni<V..- > >v.- i. ° t!m,tcr l ,llrl «r Mtiluysit, canto under one politi- 

ml in I , L., 't.?',”',.! h “ ,. c " lc, 't ;u !! co 01 lliciJailctulnis'as the Greatest naval 


ml tnulinu . .in I ' I , " ,w, f'T u 11 oie omientinis'its me greatest naval 

enneo 1 1 la la tV/.m (,,U!f ! 11 constituted an international event of great signi- 

ontre,' the Snilciulru 'ciEl l !!» C0 11 P obl ‘ Uil t P^wer nnd commercial 

ulture Thev introdiiL’cii n° ft vital part in the dissemination of Indian 

U form of. buddhism and the highly 
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I. Jav;i 

a Vho MnlJv 0 ^ V' 1 ' N ; as onc °f tbc ,nost flourishing of ancient Hindu Colonies 
if thk rr§n$> 'V^'PcIago. Although it is difficult to determine the carlv staees ' 
cadcr of the * , po l ni ar legends, current in Java, record that Ajf Sakafhe 
; i^ C a« h r r n “' 0n ; S S v .: V ^ the heroes of the LhabiJam 

1 nli n "‘ 5, " • , a , va ( barlc y) to the land. According to another legend 

hvrniv \ crc dltcd with the colonisation of Java whose prince sent to the island 

J ° U | San ^ ^ aml ,C 5 who P ros P c rcd and multiplied. The reference of 
\x?ihrV£ ^ 1 toiemy demonstrably- proves the existence of an Indian colony 
m the second century a.d The name Yavadyipa also occurs. in the l^maS 

istodfethWf S U^. Wb * b,y -' 5h0W$ ‘ hat th - Indians se,tlcd in t ^ 

The Chinese, chronicles fully testify to the early date of Indian settlement in 
Java. According to Hcu-IIan-shu, the king of .Yc-tiao (Yavadvipa) sent an • 

t0 n hl ^ ‘Y^ 132 indicating the.firm foundation of Indian political 
authority in the island of Java. In a.d. 430 the king of Ho-lo-tan; who ruled 

°- f i W’ identified with Java, sent ambassadorsUo China with 
presents AyhiQh included Indian rugs and cotton. The names, of Javanese 
kings were Indian ending m Varraani The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who visited 
Java tn a.d:. 41.4-15 observes the flourishing. co P ndftioa of.SSaTSS' 
.Buddhism soon mado its influence felt when Gunavarman, the crown prince of 
Kashmir . who took to monastic life, came to..Java sometime before AiD.- 424 and • 
converted-.the kirig and his mother. Thus, by the fifth ' century a. d- . Indian 
culture and religion became predominant in Java which is fully corroborated 
by four insej-iptions, found near Batavia* written-in;Sapsjcrit.language. 

In. the sixth century a.d., PurnavarniAh ruIcd over- western Java. According 
to the Chinese account, there were more than ten kingdoms in 'Java In the 
Tang permd the supremacy of Java was acknowledged by twenty-eight feuda^ 
tory kmgs^ In the first quarter of the eighth century a.d., a powerful kingdom 
was founded in central Java by king Saiinaha. He was succeeded by Sanjaya '- a 
who is referred to in the record as a ‘conqueror of the countries of neighbouring • 
kings’ which included Java, Bali, Sumatra, Kambuja and probably also Malay 
Peninsula. Sanjaya was probably the founder of the kingdom of Mataram which 
later on flourished ill the sixteenth century as-an important principality under a 
Muhammadan Sultan. . . . 
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Sailendras conquered Java (a.d. 742-55) in the reign of Sanjaya or his |p 
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the island of Bali. Nothin? nr^’c • was married to Udayana, ruled over 

Towards the close of the tenth century'T d* *T?h l lhd succession t0 the throne, 
eastern Java. Though he married iL V*’ Dharraavamsa began to rule in 
might have belonged to a different family aug ^ ler of M ukutavamsavardhana, he 

against r AVsSlend7as eW In a' C hina and wa S ed war 
and the latter sought the protection^ 1 the kingdom of the sfilendras 

sent envoys to China. But the success whtehSw!\A S a c .°. unter Poise Java also 
short-lived. Jn a.d. 1003 the ■Sailenrir',* 1 ^ * aVa j ad ach . ieved proved to be 
back the invaders from the country In a su ^ Cient strength to hurl 

Mr Kduc * d *• -* 

piMful^exislence '«* 

confined to a small strip of tcrrito?y cxt*endin?Trom' ^^Pthbrity was- 

course of time he consolidated hisposition and after aTone^t?fW hap - Itl 

in . re-establishing his authority over the whole nf Java in a d lot ?' S A U - C f e ^ ded ' 

promote material prosperity of the country-by hnprovfng'. trade and Sf?2 

•culture. Hewashteo a great patron of. literature. In a.d. 1042 he abdicated^hV 
throne-and became a mendicant. .. ne aoaicatecl the 

Before--his- death, Airlangga had partitioned his.kingdom into two oait, -J/ 
bequeathed them.to .h,s ty, sons. Of. these, the:.^el\crn 
capital at Kad.rt became promment: which; was: ruled- by enlightened rata 
• Jay“™ rsha >. Kamesvara and Jayabhayh during, the. .twelfth! century: A’D^The 
Kadtrt penod formed an iniportant epoch ,n the politicahand- cultural -bistort 
of Java. It not only lam the foundation of the Javanese empire, but also witness : 

ed the most flourishing period of Indo-Javanese literature. • •• • 

Kritajaya, the last king of Kadiri, involved himself in a quarrel with the 

clergy which emboldened Angrok.to assume'sovereignty under the.title Raiasa 

In a.d. 1222, he twice defeated Kritajaya, annexed Kadiri and founded Ihe new 
kingdom known as Singhasan which embraced nearly • the whole of eastern* • 
Java. . . ‘ • •••• 

With the foundation of Singhasari, the old Hindu culture and civilization 
gradually disappeared giving place to emerging Javanese elements. R'ajasa, as 
well as his two sons who succeeded him, were assassinated. The next successor, 
Yishnuvardhana died in 1268 and. was followed by his son Kiitanagara. The 
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eventful reign of Kritanagara was Jiiarkcd by the re-establishment of the supre- 
rnaey of Java over Bal a* well as the extension of his authority over Pahang, 
/a \i/ PeniI l su J J N l ala y u (Central Sumatra), Gurun (Gorang), Bakulapura 
(h.W. Borneo), Sunda (W. Java) and Madhura (Madura island). While Java 
was engaged in subduing the whole of Sumatra island, Jayakatvang, the 
governor of Kadm, revolted and marched against the capital city. The king who 
made futile efforts to repel the invader, was killnd along with his minister and 
Jayakatvang established the supremacy of Kadiri over Java. The king, an ardent 
follower of Tantrik Buddhism, evidently neglected administration which caused 
icr revolutions before the final coup tic grace given by the governor of 

Kadiri. 

The success oi Jayakatvang of Kadiri proved to be temporary. Vijay a, the 
son-m-law of Kritanagara, founded a small principality at Majapahit. In 1292 
the j»reat Mongol emperor Kublai Khan invaded Java and Vijay a offered sub¬ 
mission aud joined the Mongols against Jayakatvang. The latter was no match 
j°t ' (P9J) ^ and Vl —^- Mongols who imprisone d the former- and killed him 


.^K e , Jayakatvang brought to. an end the kingdom of Kadiri and 

e ?;ta>It $ licd Vij ay a as the unchallenged ruler of Java with Majapahit as its 
capital. Vijaya succeeded in establishing friendly relations with the Chinese 
emperor and sent embassies in a.d. 1297, 1298, 1300 and 1308. The kingdom of 
Majapahit became the nucleus of a mighty Hindu empire which continued its 
existence till the beginning of the sixteenth century when it was conquered by 
tne Muhammadans. 



t 


5. Bali v 

= Although vpry small in area', theisland of Bali to the e'ast of Java, possesses • 

-The-unique distinction of still' retaining~ - tbe Hindu religion and culture. The 

?3rJie§.t reference to Bali is contained in the History of the Leang Dynasty which 
leaves no doubt. that, the country was the seat of a rich and civilized kingdom 
ruled by the Hindus . professing Buddhism , from the beginning of the sixth 
• - century aVd. Theming of Bali sent an envoy to'China in a.d.'518. Envoys were 
also sent twice in the next century, in-.6l6 and 630. I-tsing mentions that 
Buddhism.-wAs-dominant in.B'ali.: '• . ; y 

Frqrn the beginning of. the'tenth century a.’d., a series of copper-plate grants 
throyv some ilight'/on the. history of Bali. There were no less than five Hindu 
kings and a queen ruling in the tenth century a.d. Ugrasena was the earliest ' 

.king whose known dates - are a.d.- 915 and 933. Then followed Tabanendra- 
yarma-deva (a.d. 955), Chandrabhayasingha-varma-deya (a.D;- 962), Janasadhu- 
viThia-de.ya (A.D. ( $75) : _and queeq Sri-Vijaya-mahadevi (a.d. 983). " 

. Towards; the.' close .of .(he; tenth-- century .'a.d:, Bali' was conquered-by. the 
Javanese king Dharmav'amsa, and ruled over by Udayana and MaHendrfidatta. • 

. iJenpefoith- IndorJayanese:culture its. influence. fejt in the cultur’d and 

civilization-.of-Bali. Sometime in -1022, taking .advantage of'.'the cataclysm that 
overl6oLJava_(A.D. lQQ<5)._BalLhe^amejndj;pindent. There.wero several indepen¬ 
dent rulers of Bali who probably .belonged .to the. family To'f Airlangga.'But 
'during the reign of Kritanagara, Java found means.to subjugate the neighbour¬ 
ing isltin'd (J284). . .. ' • . • . ; r , ' 

Foilmore than .half, a century after the tragic end of Kritanagara, Bali could ' % 

afford to remain as an independent stato. But she found it hard to maintain 
.independence against the growing-empire of Majapahit. In 1343 the kingdom 
formed-an'integral part of the Majapahit empire. Then, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century a.d., the tide of Islaiii forced the king of Majapahit to. take 
refuge in Bali; A large number of Javanese migrated to Bali to save tlieir religion 
and culture. Bali.thus became the last stronghold of Indo'-Javanesc' culture aiid 
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civilization, a position whiclvit still preserves even today. 

6. Borneo 

Borneo, the largest island in tlic Malay Archipelago, was partly colonised by 
Indians. A set of seven Sanskrit inscriptions discovered at Muara Kamaa oh 
the Mahakam river in the district of Kutci, belonging to about a.d. 400, furni¬ 
shes a list of kings. According to these records, king Kundunga had a famous 
son Asvavarman who was the originator of a royal family. His eldest son 
Mulavaxman . performed a sacrifice called Bcilut-Suvarnakam (largo quantity of 
gold) and made a gift of 20,000 cows to the Brahmanas. 

These inscriptions and a number of Buddhist and Brahmanical images found 
in a cave at Kombeng, prove that by the fourth century a.d. Indians had estab¬ 
lished their political authority over a considerable part of cast Borneo. Similar 

settlements we re also found inJw.cstJlQrnco-along-thc-Kapuas-rivor 7 -T-ho-lDdo' ij ~ 
Borneo contact continued up to 13th century, but this contact gradually waned 
off. In view of the extensive, land-mass of Borneo and sparse population, tho 
fragments of Indian settlements gradually faded away, but Chau Ju-Kua writing.- 
in 1225 found tho people of Po-ni (western Borneo) still worshipping.the 
Buddha. 


7 . Champa 

The kingdom of Champ^ corresponds to south Vietnam, excluding Cochin- 
China, but including the southern fringe-areas of north Vietnam. According to 
the Chinese annals the foundation of the Hindu state in Champa took place as 
early as a.d. 192. Its people included barbarians as well as a more cultured 
class who called themselves Chams after the name Champa. 

The -first historical Hindu king of Champa is Sri-Mara, .who founded tho 
kingdom of Champa about a.d. 192. He probably freed the country from tho 
yoke of-the Chin esc. The downfall of the Imperial Han dynasty, in China in A.n. 
22b afforded the kings of Champa 'an excellent opportunity to aggrandise' thein- 
selwes and consolidate their kingdom. Some time between a.d. 22.0 and 230. tho 
king of Champa sent a diplomatic mission to the Governor of Kia Che (Tonkin). 
But |n a.d. 248 the Chams sent a naval expedition which 'raVaged the provincial- 
capital Kiao^Che (Hanoi) with-several other towns and. compelled' the Chinese 
to £ede . the district of -Kiu Su, corresponding roughly to modern district^of 
Thua-thien. . : 


• King Fan Hiong, probably a descendant of Sri . Mara on the female line, 
became king, of Champa some time between a.d; 270 and 280. In alliance with 
thei king of-Fu-nan (in Cambodia), he continually, ravaged, the Chinese--posses¬ 
sions, in Tonkin and compelled, the Chinese. to sigira. treaty.(in a.d. 280) on terms 
,,nfWoiirable to them. His son Fan Y.i had a long- .and peaceful Teignand’sent-an 
fa S sy to ihs Imperial Court of China (-'.D;284).....,,•; .v; ; "T - 

On uift death of Fan Yi in A.D. 336; the thr one was usurped byMs-. comman' 
TJFrhTFehiefFan : WenTHoVas an able' ruler who Ia.id the foundation of a-str'ong 
-Vinedom by defeating the savage tribes inhabiting the kingdom'. In’A.D. 347, • he. 

* conquered the -Chinese province of Nhut'-nam corresponding to modern 
Hkfriots of Thua-Thien, QuangTri and QuangBinh. Two years lately-he again 
defeated a vast Chinese army; but he himself was wounded in the battle'and ' 
died the same year (349). '. * * ' : 

v Wen carried the frontiers of Champa'to its farthest limits in the north, 
nceressive Policy involved .his son Fan-Fo (a.d. 349-80) and grandsdn 
° ut 2 ,,'mIa d. 380-413) in a protracted war with the Chinese. The latter;'how- 
Fan rprnvered Nhul-nam (a.d. 359), but Fan-Hu-ta not'only reconquered it but 

CV ’ carried his arms further to tho -north, Fan-Hu-ta. is identified.-with king 
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naroo of Bhadresvarasvami Which became the national sanctuary of Champa 
Ganges. The departure of the king was followed by anarchy and civil'war in 

fn a d P 400 H H?SrrdTn°ho?,^ Fan Yang , Mai whe " hc ^nd"d She th?one 

* - fi®- - C l rr 1 C d on hostilities against China which ended in his discom- 

fronticr raids into the ~\* ng M . ai . rI » lacked prudence who continued 

plunderdhe « t of NhnuS ter ;\ t0ry and In 431 . scnt more than 100 vessels to 
emboldened Yane Ma : to ^ ie Chinese retaliated but achieved little which 

. t“ritoS ^Irritated bvth^. K CVe ^ y ? ear raidin S Parties pgainst the Chinese 

r aSi ° nS - “? e ?“"«* emperor decided to 
Chinese empeF^KT^if^Li*" ,‘- hree yMr ? «'?,borate preparations, the 
Mai suffered a terrihle 5 0nlm £ Qn[ a S a inst .Cham pa in a.d . 446. Yang 

- armyS the «ni„i ^, at - and - ed fr ° m tbc battlefield. ffifinvaaiHrCiifne^- 

• whi^.^ield^d^abou^lloO.Opo'pounds^ofgold*. 1111 ^ 61 ^ ^ Statu «.- 

w ‘ l . lldrawal °/ the Chinese army, Yang Mai returned to the ruined 
capital.only to die in grief in a.d. 446. He was succeeded by his son and Brand- 
son who ingratiated the favour of the Chinese court by sending embassies^ with 
presents in a.d. 455, 453 and 472.'Soon after the death of the laUer a fugU ve 
from Fu-nan usurped the kingdom of Champa and was recognised by the 
.. Chinese emperor. But shortly after this the usurper was dethroned and the 
•family, or Yang Mai regained ascendancy. Vijayavarman, the last king of the 
. dynasty sent-two embassies to China in a.d. 526 and 527. S 

• . yijayavarman was succeeded ' by Rudravarman. He belonged to a collateral 
branch of the royal family claiming descent from Gangaraja who abdicated the 
throne. Rudravarman received investiture from China in a.d. 529 on payment of 

• tribute which was . renewed in a.d. 534. During bis reign the famous- temple of 
Bhdresvarasyami was burnt by fire. • ^ - 


• .. The.successor of Rudravarman'was his son Sambhuvarman who- had a.long 
-.reign. : Taking advantage of. the. political turmoil 'im-China, Sambhuvarman 

^stopped the customary tribute but renewed it after the establishment of' the Sui 
dynasty on the Imperial ’ throne. But this did not save, him from the Chinese 
invasion whose general reached the capital in a.d. 605, sacked the city and 

• returned with a rich booty.. Sambhuvarman resumed his authority over the 
’kingdom and curried the fayour.of the Chinese emperor by sending an ambassa- 

;-dpx-tcvh’iniv *. .. . . .7.’. ; • •• 

• • Snm^huyarmah:died in- .^2'9yand. was-followed’ by . hi?.. son- ; Kahdarp’adharma. 
Ho. followed a pacific 1 policy and curried.favour opChina by sending her regular 
tribute.- "His soil and'; successor,: Prabhasadhar/na.was murdered along-with alt 

-.thewmalc^embers'of the family, by one of his ministers in 6457 These . palace- 
intrigues’ and ether • extraneous forces.initialed, a period’ of turmoil, marked by 
the. short- reign of several kings. Ultimately Prakasadharma VUcrahtavarman, • a 
‘reirioto "descendant of K-andarpadharma by the female line, ascended the throne 
•..of Champa in a.d:' 656; During his long reign ofi thirty-one years (a.d. 656-87) 
he was ifofqed to maintain cordial relations with. China by sending embassies and 
regular tribute. He was a devotee of both Shiva and Visnu and erebted, many 

• temples. After his.death several rulers crowded the political stage of Champa, of 
which the last was Rudravarman II. With his death in a.d. 757, ended the 
'dynasty founded by. the first king of that name about A;D. 529. The province of 
Quang-nam> known as Amaravafi, formed the.stronghold of the dynasty,.but its 
power.ex tended over the whole, of soulhorn Annam. 

The-new dynasty founded by Prithivindravarman had its headquarters in the 
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encountering successfully the naval rain t ® disorders, civjl war and 

he died some .ImeUf™£.774 »d wilui edVdTv" h-'' Aft ? 1 P“ reifn. 
The principal recorded event of his men w« ^ h)S " c P he ^ Satyavarman. 
niarauders in 77-1 who desfmvrwl a \a . l c . devastating raid of Javanese 

veneration, and look ihchmaJa'lon^v!' t i,,in . 8a * h . cld I? high 



During the re an of Ids' „Z„°^mer with other gods and goddesses in 784. 

Prithivindravarman wLh' rCf/d ^Ch^V former a oe^tu'ry ° f 

“SlrFS 1 !?" 

SW£ a^.d“ 

or\o^ ra u arrna ? ^ '^ as succeeded by his nephew,. Jaya Simhavarman (x n ao< 

T?vL'w*° madC m uu ' X / i0US d0Dali0ns - After him ruled several kings namely Sri 
Jayasak.ivarman, Bhadravarman II and Indravarman III. Bv this time Cha^vvJ 
had xfceume an important and powerful kingdom receiving »n!w' . Lh appa 
different countries. Indravarman III was a scholfr king who wfs welt vLrLd 0 ™ 
different systems of philosophy. But he could not maintain the inSTv* r‘v* n 
dojmntert fts-lte Kambujas:-|nvaded the kingdom of Champa and evYn^carrkd 
a’way Ihft ; gP>den •image of the goddess Bhagavati. In 951 Indrnvnrm™ f ar * lcd 
embassy to China with presents. His son and successor Java TndnJ^ an Sent an 

six embassies to China between A.D. 960 and 971 ' Indravarman sent. 

Tor.nearly a century after the death of Jaya Indravarman I, the history of " ! 
Cbam ? a m obscure in the extreme, The outstanding event of this petlbd is a 
ser.es of Amnamite Invastons, leading to internal disintegration of the kinidom >* 
Jaya Indravarman I was succeeded by king Paramesvaravatroan who seht no ‘ 
less than six embassies let China. Tic soon embroiled himself in hostilities whh • 
the Annamttes-which soon brought ruin dpon-himself and his. kingdom Parames 
varavarman was defeated .and killed while’repelling art 'Annimi^ tnv 3 ^' 
Indravarman IV was hastily proclaimed , king JiflChampa,- blit Te coultf^nof ■' 
redeem the situation. In 982 the AnnamitekingLe Hoan favaged the caoital citv 
occupied a large part- of the kingdom and. returned,with, an immense booty 
-which included 10p ladies of the royal hareni and an Indian monk. ■ 

It was not until a.d. 989 Champa could free herself from the foreigm voice 
‘when Sri Hanvarman XI was crowned kingat Vijayai in Binh-Dinh. Hari-'" 
varman II conciliated the Annamite king, Le Hoan and ingratiated iho favour 
of the Chinese emperor by sending an embassy with rich presents. Though 
Champa-enjoyed a respite from Annamite invasions for nearly half a century 
the foolhardy action of Jaya Simhavarman II, who was crowned king in a d • 
1041, brought another calamity upon the kingdom of Champa. In retaliation 
of an invasion (1043) c>f Jaya Simhavarman- If, tnc Annamite emperor, jPhat 
Jda, sent a joint expedition (1044) by land and sea which completely routed tho 

» v M. 

^Majumdar R.C., Hindu Cobnies in the Far East (1963), p, U7. 
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• Altc,etfr '"DM msroxr *m> civilization. 

^WithJaya sfr'" th ‘ ki " 8 “ d rava 6' d th ° capital city, 
not till A.D, 1050, V that a w‘i fmd^a twT^, r ° Unded 1,1 Au - 989 ' 11 was 

relations with both Annam and China he suMiiJV"??'° n ’* Maintaining friendly 
n the.south and Kambuja on the' v-rct cu^i the province ofPanduranga 
new king of Champa, Rudravarman nr * ^ horl, y his death in 1059, the 
towards-the end of 1068. He.su/Tw3 an iy ne(l bosti,ilies against Annam 
The Annamite emperor celebrated his de f Cat ’ and was imprisoned. 

to Onan y P a R- e K C?d !. n8 lhree northern districts orrh m lh ° Capital cit . y V, J aya - 11 
Quang Binh and the northern Dart of n °^^ a . m P a corresponding roughly 

seeuro- his-release. from captMty LLZTZ ^ the ki "g Champa could 

—S^^-^iLiheTisingjid e of anarchy' andconf.K® d l °u lS C0Untry on 'y to be swept 
Champm --_jwcny and confusion that engulfed the kingdom Of 

A new dynasty now enter? ™ ,u . 
varmpi IV who succeeded in estahVh;™ 1 ? Ilt,ca [ sc ? ne * The new king was Hari- 
tho Kingdom. Ho successfully resisted theX4nn? Ut v°- lty ? ver lhe greater part of 
the Kambuja king and reunited the whole K ,nv . a ^ 10n of A - D - 1075, defeated 
ranga m the south. He- restored it m k a W m Wlth the exce P d ° a of Pandu- 
■ reconstructing tho temoles and 1 Prosperity of the kingdom by 

In A.D. 1080, He abdicated the'Shrine in re,igious institutions, 
took to religious life. Rajadvara a bov of ° f hls son> Sri Ra Jadvara and 

ment under the name of Jaya Indravarmnn^n^u assumcd ‘l 1 ® reins of govern- 
situation demanded a strong man at the h^?m r!r' as , lhe ° exigencies of the 
- -.to a; person who . assumed royalty under this the v lhrone was offered 

1081. . He quelled lhe disturl^ wsTnT^' kin pni 6 ? ar ^abodhi ? attva . in a.d. 
maintained friendly relations with Annam hv S L°!r recovercd Panduranga and 
deathrin-A.D. 1086, Jaya IndravarmanI?whn^ a 3 nd, £f- rcgu J a F tribute * After hls 
became king..; He invaded Annam in S* / bd,cated jn,A.D. 1081, again 
distress. Rut shortly afterwan^^ u thc thr ^- cedcd 

Annam by!sending tribute. He reigned untif { thCm and P acified 
hiVnephbw Harivfrman V fl inSo? Whei ? h ° was ■ succeeded by 

reJationsand followed the ^ 

S a „t™, h te'M?far , kS”, , 5“KiSb I - nd ?* 

fought some unsuccessful battles against tho Annamite king fn the^ouh After 
soDietuno. ge withdrew from the offensive alliance with Kambuia Md resnm.a 
MymChtof tribute to Annam. This pusillanimous, conduct of Jaya IndfavarSan 
Suryavarmari to invade the kingdom- , of ..Cliampa in '1145 He 
• made himself master of Vijayaand the ..king,' of Chanipa was either killed or 
imprisoned. - • w “ C9 " or 

.When the kingdom of. Champa-, was .under the occupation of Kambuia a 
rscion-of the-oJd ruling family proclaimed, himself as king Rudravarman lV*in 
th(? southern district of Panduranga, On. his death' in 'a.d.. 1147, his son and 
successor Jaya • Harivarman became king of Panduranga. He was-a competent 
••generaland was able to defeat occupation forces of Kambuja in the.battle of 
Chaklyan and reconquer the capital city Vijaya. He was consecrated king at 
the capital in 1149. But his troubles were not yet over, as he had to overcome 
a revolt-of the barbarous mountain tribes of Champa, collectively known as ’ 
kiratas’, .as well as to suppress tho factious king Vamsaraja, • his brother-in-law*' 
m. both ..of-which tasks he was successful. Thus Harivarman by his remarkable 

.ability saved tho kingdom when it .was -threatened with ruin, and once more 
gave it a new lease of life. 

Jaya Harivarrqau died in 1166-67 and the kingdom was soon occupied'bv a 
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S? ?■ s indcci!iv H c - 

Th= „ p,lla S=d An S kor, the capital-city,and returned with i!f S °’ ng i p lbe 
pr«de«? sor S “d Indravarm . an V “ntinued the fonvaTd pSiicy o°f°hTs ■ 

Chant kirtg was ?& 

skEjS 

V?*' Siwaf^e^ 

thenamenf ^°- W r aS m i l . rd ^ rcd b y his sister’s son, who ascended the throne under 

, in 12 «« under Ih^amrofYndrOTarraan vYn P66 a " y c0nsccra,ed 10 th = thr “n» 

Cheng S hiz a ^j^J! 1 rf t’g-t Vtt^t^en^ *‘ 1e h’ n 8dnnt- Kublai Khan, the srandson of 
tmioM i ■‘' w -n an (1 162*1227), conquered tho Sung empire of China in mo o^h 

IndraYarrrm XaCt h ° ma S e *om the king of Champa and other rukrs ofAsfa 

Fi«MjS!9Mt^ m ^JSWS!SJTfSSS 

tssaesgix. ssr “■““* 

Ph^ Iai !l OVV u sent a P° werfuI ^edition which could do nothing against tha 
Chains and the Annamites, who now mado a common cause against tha 
Mongols. - In 1284 the-Mong ol troops were d ecishmhc_daC ft ^tA 4 -Kv>-«-i. ^ ^nrimit fl— 
indravarman, in order n<TsavTSlringdomfromf^rfher tZ! 
bles, nasthned to se?nd an ambassador with rich presents to Kublai (1285) Indra- 
vannan died shortly afterwards and was succeeded by his brave son Hariiit Jw 
now ascended the throne under the name of Jaya Simhavarman III. J • - 

The new king defied the-authority of Kublai Khan and stopped the payment 
of usual tribute to Annam. He married a Javanese princess Tapasi as well as 
an Annamite princess, and as a price of his marriage with-the latter evch ced^'' 
two. normern provinces of his kingdom to Annam. The king however died soon 
after jhis marriage with the Annamite princess (1307) and was succeeded bv his 
son Mab eri qrava r man. r J 

Thettession: -of the two northern provinces of‘Champa to Annam embittered- 
the relations'of the two countries leading to frequent, skirmishes. ThereuDon 
tha Aftnamite-emperor invaded Champa, captured. Mahendravarman and- too* • 
him lo-Tongkipg) where he died in 1313. His brother, Cho Nang, Was entrusted- ; 
with-the goyernment of Champa, as ‘Feudatory Prince of the secOnd rank’ (1312) 

; Afraid.' of.aggressive altitude of •the- Annamite emperor,- Che Nang took”: 
refuge 1 atMhe - Javanese court- in 1318. thus bringing .tor an end the dynasty 
founded by Rudfavarman in 1145.- .. .< •' 


For all practical purpose Champa became • an Annamite province and was'; 
ruled by military governors. But these military governors, asserted, their inde¬ 
pendence and- ’ carried on. a prolonged warfare with Annam, with occasional- 
truce, for 153 years more. In a.d.1470, the Annamite emperor himself marched-' 
with a formidable army and a large fleet against Champa, and seized the capital 
city . Vijaya, But the petty chiefs of the south still bore the proud name of tBo 
king of Champa and received Chinese investiture as such. One of them m^do 
a last desperato effort in 1543 to free the country from the Annamite yoice. 

But he was defeated and died in captivity. In 1822 the last phantom king-of 
Champa unablo to boar the ignominy of Annamito vassalage, took refughrin ' 
Kambuja. ‘Thus ended the long -and glorious history of the Hindu kingdom of 
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ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 


ng a “ib^.^ hiCh l0St itS VCry real name and was callcd Anna*! after tli 


e conquer- 


I. Kambuja 

2S*|P*«» -d Cochin-China, but 
The river Mekong played an important in ?k a S . I? ° r Tl i a, i and l in . thc vve ? t> 

Ganges-did in .the culture and civilization of norXhlrnT^- ° f 3 arn . buja x , a ^ thc 
is the life of the countrv thrt n„; 7- ° n 0 n 9. cr ° India - The river Mekong 
Egypt.* y ’ ^ Jntiessence of its existence like the Nile of the 

Fu-nan by the Chinese. 8 1^"was SoundMi 8 * thC I ?J ld u 0f lhc Khmers, was called 
—(HiuemtifinjLvyho came directly from tHh*? * ° y ,u a B r rabrnana named Kaundinya 
to the Chinese~accourft 'the^peoMc^f^FuVn 1 thC fust - centur y a.d. According 
introduced the rudiments of civiliV^ rr u ' nan - Wfe fft5P.3}i:i , a va ges and Kaundinya 
ruled for 100 years aftej which Fan s£ u ° nS ,K hcm ' KauSainya-iritecendants- 
elected king by (ho people (“Id? 200) ’ generai ° f thc las ‘ rulor > was 

of Fu-nan. He construct^dTp f ower U fui r na V vv 0 and lhe J ounda,ion of the greatness 
and parts of Laos and Malay PpnincniF u nd subju 2 aled the whole of Siam 
Fa-nan' and thought of invadinY 2*"T* thc tU l e <Great kin S of 
was then usurped by his general Fan rh»n ^ umi . died. The thjrono 

to China in a.d. 243^ an^another fo ?nH ; l C ' 225} Who sent aQ emba ^y 
~Fu-nan-imwhich_Fan Chanwasa tJn h‘ w? ere was a P alace revolution in 
and gerietarF^SmrTEecamg~tlm--ki S ne^of~Ei^ian S w CC T°J met lhe same fale 
sent four embassies To China-between 

•‘Sffil —Wes in 

country. In a.d. 357, a Hindu Lmcd -? f ,hi 

an embassy to China. - ,i<~nandra or Chandana), sent 

Towards the end of the fourth nr th* r.L . 

the thfope of Fu-nan was occupied by anothe? Brahmana° kin'g from^T V - ’ 
named. Kaundinya. He introduced Indian'laws mmnma 5 g from * adla » 
country. His successors Sri iSravaman w Sre^th^ma^ STf™ in th ® 
who ruled in Fu-nan in the fifth century a d found ni??? and Ja y avar man 
Indian-culture in Fu-nan particularly in the domain P of rH* 1 ? in . Promoting 
- Jaynvarman-seht the Indian monk Nagasena to the court ^Chha^'with 84 
memorandum, appeahng- the latter to h.elp-him against the'ldn?of ChT^ a 
Though the Chinese emperor did not comply with his rennet ^ r ' an ?P a * 
cultivated friendly relations with China by sending embasslesin 
and 514.. Two Buddhist monks of Fuman settled fo ^Chlha and i 5 °^ 5l i 
various texts. After. Jay ay arm a.n’s death.in a.d.,- 514/his ilSma^n^ a i od 
varman -seized the .-throne after killing Gunavarman, th V Hdtimaf’ Rudr4 ; 
Jayavarman. Rudravarman sent six embassies to China between ?• of 

539. He was greatly attracted towards Buddhism. He was the las^ v? and r 
•Fu-nan after which the kingdom was conquered by Kambuia oripin^f *° f 
vassal state m northern Cambodia. Fu-nan absorbed some of\ii^ ma y 
elements of Indian culture-Sanskrit, the Indian caste system* and th> e . ntlal 
Saivism, Buddhism and Vaishnav/sm. Many BrahmanasSettled^ hi thl ,gl0ns ’ 
intermarried with' the people who read their sacred books C0Untry ' 

According to legends,* the kingdom of Kambuja was founded by Kambu 
p;r7^ Um ^ r ' R,C ’’ Qi?,p ^^ Dd Cu,lur ^ Expansion in The Strugsh for Empire (J<% 
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--¥MLraids.aOa.va...K a mbuja W J[ vassnlSor? thc Sailcndras as well as the, 
eighth century a.d. vassal statc-of-Java- towards—tlicn5ncl~on]ic 


| 

it 


Jayavarmw U inA.p'sof rnTdaUM^tot^th W r‘ h the r acc «sion of 

ascdL^ow'mmosfor'lh “grand lradilion rcgards him as the^atMt'ruIefind 
•hccoumry from thel a ,5om of it from Kam . bu -* a - Ha fr '" d 

and ushered in an era of prosperiiv of the conn rv t? '. hc ,?SSressions of Champa 
call of Devaraja which continued to be ?h“ aio^eMn i™'? 1 * theSaiva T ™'™ 
and ordained that the royal priest should bo chosen from thl°f many centUr >es 
valya. According to this decision the descendant-; nf c*T t . hc / amij y of Sivakai* • 
High-Rriest-of-tho-rovfll-fnmn^rr!!^!^^!^^! 5 ^ ^ a ^ ai . va ^y a served as th„ 

the eleventh century a.d. A* remarkable hSbfd^in! 1 ino ^^leof. 
descendant of Sivakaivalya in 1052, describes in chronolo^V p f eparc(I by a 

activities of this priestly family for 250 Years and th* rJ°^ 1Ca r° r n er ’ pious 
kings who ruled during this long pcriod y After freouent 11 ^ 0 ^ tbcirpatron ' 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation 1 1™** * Ganges °f capitals 
capital.at Hariharalaya and thus laid the foundaftMof the Scatnea'of-5“i 5 '“ 

. At ler u. long and eventful reign Jayavarman II. diedin a d flu An | k 9 r v 
succeeded by hjs son Jayavardhana who assumed the nam* 854 anc * was * 

•^P e nr d ,l d % fcD “ nda "“ “[the kingdom which Included tho whol’c^fr 111 ''^''' 
IQ the north and almost touched tho frontier of Yunnan Several ™ , of Laos 

-Arab writers describe the Khmer kingdom as vast-and- powerful- 
eloquent tribute to the people of Kambuja for their abstinence frn^ 1 - nd pa ^ 
women.. Ibn Rosteh(A.D. 903) highly praised theiudirni ^ » °® Wmc and 

"buja. Tfiere'yreeigVty-.judges,Kam-;:-. 
they would judge equitably and treat- h ini as an • ordinal ' 

Indravarman,. who succeeded Jayavarman III V-a.d 877 wai j 
able ruler. He pursued the aggressive policy, of-. hi^'predecessors"and 
some successes against, the three neighbouring powers—China cw^ * lnS ? 
Yavadripa. Ho built- many temples which belong^ to a type of arSK f^ d 
which had been called the style of Indravarman. YP * architecture 

• ' • 

Indravarman died in a.d. 889 and was succeeded bv his snn 
who occupies a unique place .in the,.history of Kambuja Ho rulld nti™ 11 
-extensive dominion which touched the frontiers of China.on tiie'iior^ and 
.bounded by Cham ? » and . the -sea on the east and'south. Numerous Sa&Wt 
•inscriptions of his reign testny to the fact that Sanskrit literature was oatrSd 
in his court. He himself was a great scholar and composed a commentary on 
•patanjali’s Mnhabhasya. Although a devoted follower of Saivism ’he was' 
.•tolerant in his religions views. He framed elaborate regulations for the monastic 
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^ * s i wh J? h r thro , w interesting light on the social and religious condi- 
lions or the time. He founded a new capital city called Yasodharapura, situated 
? n the t0 P ° r ne neighbouring hill called Phnom Bakhen which included a . 
large part or the present sito of Angkor Thom. 

Yasovarman died about a.d. 900 and was succeeded respectively by his two 
sons, Harshavarman 1 and Isanavarman II. Sometime before a.d. 921, Jaya- 
varman IV, the husband of a sister of Yasovarman, seized the throne. The 
usurper removed the capital to Koh Ker (Chok Gargyar), about 50 miles north- 
Cast of Angkor and fought successfully against the ruler of Champa. Jayavar- 
man IV was succeeded in a.d. 941 by his son Harshavarman ILAfter an 
uneventful reign Harshavarman II died in a.d. 944 and the throne passed to 
Rajendravarman, the son of another sister of Yasovarman. 

Rajendravarman removed the capital back again to Yasodharapura and 
^ embellished the city, rle invaded Champ.a and gained some success. Rnjendra- 
varman s-son -and -successoii^laya^ rman V ( a.d. 961-1001) continued the 

fM™*™ policy against Champa with equal success.""ARhnugh'Sat^snrwas - " 
the orhcial religion, the king was an ardent champion of Buddhism. Jayavarman 

• V was the last king- of the family founded by Indravarman. The period of two 
centuries (a.d. 802-1001) beginning from Jayavarman II and ending with 
Jayavarman constitutes an important landmark in the growth and expansion of 
the Kambuja empire. From comparative obscurity it had emerged as the most 
powerful kingdom in Indo-China. The empire was so far-flung that one of the 
Arab travellers Ibn-al-Fakih (a.d. 902) describes the kingdom as having an 
extent of four months* march. 

- The death of J ayavarman V was followed by a disputed succession and civil 

war till Suryavarman I estabhsiTCd~Tris unquestioned— anrhnriL y_Av^r t ftA whnl.-*. 

• kingdom* about a.d. _ 1 010. There are good grounds-to believe-that-Suryavarman 
overran the whole of Siam and even inva'ded Lower Burma. Ho was a great 
scholar and an ardent follower of Buddhism; but he Was catholic in religious 

. sentiments and constructed ,bo'th Saiva and Vaishnava temples. 

Suryavarman I was succeeded by Udayadftyavarman II (1150-66) during 
whose reign there occurred . sporadic revolution and the disastrous invasion of 
'. the kingdom by the king of Champa. In the following reigns of. Harshavarman 
III (1066-80), Jayavarman VI (1088-1107) and Dharanindravarman (1107-1112), 
the central authority became weak and' the priest Divakarapandita virtually 
became a king-maker. 

The next powerful king was Suryavarman II (1113-45) whose reign formed 
ah .important ..watershed in the history of Kambuja, He resumed diplomatic 
relations.with China and his dominion included Lower Burma and * the/nor.thern 
part of• Malay Peninsula. But his expeditions against Annam and Champa, 
however, proyed disastrous; The most memorable event of his - reign, was.'the 
construction o.f the famous temple of Angkor Vat, one of the veritable wonders 
df the> world. It is a saga in stone and is conceived on a grand scale. 

Thehistory of Kambuja after the death of Suryavarman is a tale of domestic 
dissensions and disasters abroad. Inll77Jaya Indravarman, king of Champa, 
sent a naval-expedition which' plundered the capital city and carried an immense 
booty with him. The period of political instability was relieved with the aeces- 
' sioii'of Jayavarman -VII (a.d. 1181-1218), the last great -king of-Kambuja. He 
conquered 1 Champa and a large part of Lower ' Burma arid the Kambuja empire 
reached the zenith of its extent embracing-the whole of Indo-China excepting 
Upper Burma, Tonkin and southern Malay. He founded a new capital city, 
the famous Angkor Thom, surrounded by a ditch of 8^ miles long, and 110 
yards wide, and a stone wall with five gates which gave access'to the Temple 
of J3'ayon, 'h masterpiece of Kambuja architecture. To the. north of Bayon is.-a 
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J n ' b , ,ic st l u nro, surrounded by famous stru-'tnn-ic c.^i 

»ssu- r «*. ^ ,u “^ i rro a ,uv^3& 

!>?? -P>c or T. 


iojhoipi..Vi„,ho y wh3?5?3^ 

MS? ^, r a , peri0d *<**<"% ond tHo 

throne in a.d, 1397 was , 1 "’ i n< ., vin* a ™ 1<ln P a ™incsvara who ascended the 

The decline wl, cl t, Ir ,, >'"« ror o rre , d •? the Kambuja inscriptions. 

wns hastened i„ i f 52 clos .° of !h5 ">">«»* oentnry 

—steadily cncronchcd » ! , , ’ the e rowmg power of the Thais who 

snnlc intoTpetty statTand beenml 0 ^r Sh 0 n n-oP—power ’ —a nd—presHge-Kainbtrja— 
i city siaic anti became a Wench protectorate in 1884 . 


9. Burma 

arips n^d'a^vchtnrersfrom^a verv^ariv^ne 'VT* r ^ ia " chants. miss(on . 

Asoka’s missionaries visited Sm-arn^hhu”^'* , Ac f.^ rdjn S t0 Buddhist tradition, 
settlement of Indians in Burma lone be^irTlV ,dcntlfi ^ d Wjth Bower Burma. The 
Sanskrit ^ aM ^ ,n n S^iS n | y , *g^ !i-' woved b * 

isolated Brahmi alohah^t^ in n.irL c y £1- wc] “ s by thc dJscovery of 
century a.d. mention that a kinedom -allpfLl'i.'^ - CSa c h ron ' c les of the third 
Buddhist copulationof over one I. “ ln “»•«! Burma, had* 

- M F uy Burmtso inZffi^rs^ S 


«ST WS22? 

if&m^p^sl! 1 " 3 " 1 " 1 ' a " d BuddbiSl - Were adopted”by"hep n e d opfe a o^u^ . 


Tho settlement of Indians ' among tho various inrWnrmc r a, 

the Pyus, .the Mfammas—deserves special mention. Amon 2 h ® ¥ om : ■ 
.Burma,-, the Hinduiscd Mons also knoSvn as Talaings were the mnef 0 / CS 
in culture ahd civilization. Their settlements in Lower ’ Burma ? were ' 

known .as Ramapnadesa. The Mons gradually spread the : r inflif/, colectlve ty 
coast fight tip iothe lower valley of the the 

. kingdom of Dyaravati. From th.seenltedhe Mens spread Indian' enhure to the 
roost inaccessible reg.ons in. northern. Siam and western Laos. The Won cttl^ 
nionts comprisingdhe >yhoie of Lower Buf5ia.,_TaYoy, Mergui. and Tennassbriln 
was a very.powerful kingdom and.formed, something.like a federation n?S?w • 
Tho Mons .wore Hihayana; Buddhists, and a large'. 

give.us a. long list of royal names and the pious foundations of Buddhist - 

monasteries. .. 

. To. thd north.oif:the Mons Jay the Hinduised kmgdom'of Pyus with Srik'shetr^ 
(modern • Hmawza, neat Prorto) as its capital. According to the legends thi« 
Jdngdoiti was founded by a member of the Hindu royal dynasty of TaeaunV on 
tho- Irrawadi in upper Burma. The earliest history of the Hindujsed Pyus dates 
from the third contury onwards. A Sanskrit inscription- of about seventh century 
AvD. mentions that the image of tho Buddha .was setup by-king-Jayachandra- 

vnrman for ensuring domestic peace. Three other kings Survavikmma. Hu,!: • 


Yikrama anu oj 

to tho Chinese account, m ui» a«ywmi cjgum centuries a.d., the Pyu king* 
dom was a powerful one which was 500 miles from east to west and 700. or 800 
miles from north to south and included nearly the whole of Burma. But the 
power-of Pyus collapsed suddenly when in a.d. 832 the Thai king of Nan-chao 
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ANCIENT INDIAN .HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 

d< l[ eated \}'° former and.sacked their capital. Later on pressed by tho 
r! S0Ut j 1 and th i° Mrammas from the north, the Pyus lost their 
p o i entity and merged themselves with their powerful neighbours. 

fi W fr vr° n0Xt ? i , ndu settlement in Burma. According to local chroni- 
1 te t r I " d .' l a a ? 7^ dynasty was founded by tho son of a king of Banaras. 
w-i <5 r ?mra'flH R am avati. Three more dynasties followed and tho capital 

‘ , in a r> id^ an ^if ,Val1 w ,. 1,cdl became the classical name of the whole 

M. 4 a . km ?. called Chandrasurya built the famous Buddha 

thrmfehouffh n^htlt ^°* ' V ^, ,cl \ V s vcnc ™ted us the tutelary deity of Arakan , 
vamsa ruled hi ArlvT P r n ° d ‘ A N ,ndu dynasty called Sri-Dharma-rajanuja- 
endid in Chain™ f !" fr D °? *? 00 lo ,00 °- Tli0 names of most of tho kings 
had their caoital af as ® a ^^b a . ndra > Dovachandra, Anandachandra, etc. They 
city of that ^ame in^P^umably named after the famous 

-t'fToUgh—6rah man ini °«r -® lhar ' Ttl< J k,n S s und people were mainly Buddhist, 

was conquered & ^v^Th^ ® ru ~ ivas T?-PLlctised_.__^ator_ on, _north Arakan 
of tho countrv r^h' ® Uf tp e so king Aniruddha, though tho southern part" 
over north AraVnn ,vi ncd ltS ,nd ?P cndc nco. But tho Burmese supremacy 
of Pagan In 1404 th<> WinJ^fA re£d and ceased with the fall 

Muslim^ j£t of 8 r f Ara 5 a ?. flc ?. to Bcn S aI and with the help of the 
capital ^ity at ihe citv^nFM^nh 1116 ^ r Kio® dom 1430 and founded a new 
a 1785 A ^" was conquered by Burma , 

frommci^Sl hom^nT 'alon^ ZwyTtotL"* T'^ 

Chindwin rivers and settled in Burma in tbe ninth i Brahmaputra and 
^^^o^klrf|^qhrimd-oity-of-Bagam-supDlanling ih« p Y n«r * n a 

were virile people, but seh^clWlSeTa^^g^hrS?^ Mrammas _ 
civilization from the alien Mons conquered by them Gradualis t,,. el “ nentl> .of 
■ came into contact with the Hinduised Pvus amt nit.r„,; v the Mrammas 
these coalesced into the modern Burmans.' ° th ° r Pnmlt,ve trlbes and a » 

. ^ The first great king of the Mrammas was Aniruddha who ascendpd th» 
m 1M4. He enlarged the small principality of Pagan into an empire tnd cirifccd 
theEnmitive.people. He suppressed a debased form of Tantrik Buddhisth caBed 
the Arts and was converted to the pure. TheravaSa form of BuddhSm btf a 
Brahmana monk of Thaton named Araban, knotkn as DHarmadarsi. As the 
king .and his preceptor wanted to introduce religious reform in tho kintL 
theysent envoystotheMonkingof Thaton for securing copies of 
• Tripiiaka .• On ; refusal, of tho latter, Aniruddha marched on Thaton comnlpti 
coflquered~the-Mon-country.• and returned victoriously with Buddhist sS, ^ 
and.sacred. relies :Therayada Butjdhism of the Mons brought ab'bVa compete 
transformation, of the culture, of the Mrammas. The new culturo continu£i ,S 
flourish over the whole country. • r •••..>• • r. . : 

. Aniruddha was a great conqueror who subjugated, north Arakan and compelled 
■ the Shan chief of the east to acknovviedgo his suzerainty.. Ho practically broueht 
under his sway the whole of Burma- excluding Tenasserim and thus effected fh 
political unity of tho country,, a unique feat- achieved for the first tim^Sn ?t° 
Jiistory. He married:an Indian princess and his help was sought by kina Viiav S 
bahu of Ceylon in' repelling the Chola invasion. When it was beaten off theki™ 
of Ceylon requested Aniruddha to send him monks and scriptures andeave hTm ,• 
in return the • priceless relic of the Buddha-s tooth which was enshrined in th^ 
famous Shwezigon Pagoda, a place attracting pilgrims from all dver IS!' 
country. • . ’ • •. ' . 1 luo 

Aniruddha died in a.d. 1077 and :'was succeeded by his son Sawlu fSalv^n 
during whose reign tho Mons of Pegu revolted and advanced ud to P Jan 
king in a.d. 1084 but were defeated by Kyanzittha, another son 
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Tr;>^ nirudd J h . a ' who ascondcd tho throno in A d . . 

ibhuvanaditya-dharmarajai Kyanzittha’s reipn j nd . assumed lbe title Sri 
* : Z‘ n - Bu ™\.»nd India. Man? Uuddh s ? an d C '° SC C il llural '<»••£ 

settled in his kingdom. He constructed !fr,J t J- nava scholars oflndia 

temple of Ananda, an architectural masietpiecc on? raodcl tho famous 

He completed the Shwezigon Pawd™ S h?i° r. I lhe . wonders of Pagan, 
pagodas and oven repaired the famous rndii 1JS [ alhe r» budt some 40 smavJer 
married a Choia princess • nd « ft „». • °, us In . d,ar ? lem Pk of Bodh-Gava H i 

somh Arakan and added Tenasserin^to his Wn'gdon,'. 0 '’ ‘° China - He sub J u gate<l 

raa h |;d?¥fP n a "ha"1a! U f CC a «n d tu b ry f, U2$ff}- toa ^ ,aun B-- 

'» »»'h ArS amj 

ascended the throne in M67. Narathu was a cruel Gna° Ur l SOr SOn Nara l bu who 
..eld.ox-Mother.andjiumdVpus other members of th* mv°i rH^Si!! 0 * ? n, 7 hilled his 
mother, the princess of Pattikera (Tin i r u 3m l*^ 11 t- a Iso.h is. s t ep=__ 

ihcc/m™ & wa! tllteI °t 

ed C the dL Mon n Bud^lns^^mr^d^ccd'by 'Aniruddha 

succeeded by Ids youaee t son Jav.dm? . ^ dled , m 1210 “"d was 

Burma by the Mongols led by Kublai Khan Tn mi th/* R„ the - nvasion of 
^Icieatcd with neavy losses and~Ur g kiri<> ~fl?d~lr o ~ rn p'o gfln -rmese army was 

out on ail .sides and iho king was poised by tannin S' Thn'wn® 5 ’?® 
now struck a decisive blow by marchtog to Pagan which perished Im'dlbe full 

a 11 ^ °JJ u° ^ artar tc [ ro f' Tnus ended the united kingdom of Burma, set up bv' 
Aniruddha, after a glorious existence of more than two centuries, and i waTnot 
till the sixteenth century that Burma regained its former, glory and prestige ‘ 


10."Siam •. . 

From about second century a.d. the Hindu culture and civilization spread to 
Siam, - now balled 'Thailapd or the land of the Thais, Some Buddhist sculptures 
unearthed at Pra Palham ^'how that Indian influence reached southern ^Siartt 
even earlier than the Christian era. V . 

The-first historical kingdom of Siam seema to; be Dvaravati. It extended from 
Cambodia ■ to the Bay of Bengal. In .the tenth, century A;D. it was overthrown . 
by. the-Kambuja. kingdom: The Thais; established a. powerful.’ kingdom Tn the' 
region' now known as Yunnan in Ihdo-China.Xcalled Nan-chao by the Chinese) 
which came to bo known as Gandhara-, :in .the'..seyen,th.. century a.d: One part 
of it was called Videharajya-• with..its;, capital at Mithjia.. The people used an 
alphabet of Hindu origin. According to- local, tradition A’valokitesvara came- 
from India and converted the region to Buddhism. Moreover,.locar tradition.-; 
testifies that the royal family was descended from Asoka. There were several 
places in Yunnan-with Indiaanames and associated with Buddhism like Pippal 
cave the Bodhi tree or Gridhrakuta hill.-of-Magadba in India. A> group of 
Tha/states which occupied the regions between the Irrawadi t and the Salween, 

was known as Kausambi. - ' 

Ahout the middle of the seventh century a.d., the Thai kingdom of Nan-chao ‘ 
nrf.iv very-powerful and freed herself from the thraldom of China, 
or Gapdha g s t a te was strong enough to invade China and its ruler 

A century i - 0 f Emperor in a.d. 850. Peace was established between 
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A d n S8d d T? Tu n - d emperor of Gandhara married a Chinese princess 
’ ' kingdom of Gandhara flourished till a.d. 1253 when 

was conquered by the Mongol chief Kublai Khan. 

L °ng before the thirteenth century the Thais set up small principalities in 
am, jnenrst 1 hat kingdom of importance was that of Sukhodaya (Sukotai) 
central biam. A chiel named Indraditya founded this kingdom in the middle 
the thirteenth century alter a successful rebellion against the king of 
ambuja to whom the whole of Siam was subject at this time. Indraditya 
k pande'd nts dominion in all. directions .by. pursuing an aggressive policy. But 
was during the reign ol his son, Ram Kamhengthat the new kingdom reached 
10 zenith ot its extent. The king ascended the throne in a.d. 1283 and has left 
long record which gives us detailed information about his own achievements. 
Jespito the existence of several independent and semi-independent states in 
lamrK-anvK.amheng.established a very powerful kingdom whose influence was 
elt as tar as Lower Burma in and-Malay-Pepinsula.in t he south. 

vpart-from his brilliant victories, Ram Kamheng possessed other qualities of 
. high order. He introduced a reformed system of alphabet which has become 
• t , n ^tionaI alphabet of Siam. He was a staunch Buddhist and decorated 
>ukhodaya with temples, monasteries and images of the Buddha. 

Ram Kainheng’s son and successor, Lo-Thai (Lodaiya) reconquered Tavoy 
and Tenassenm. He died in a.d. 1347 and was succeeded by his son Lu-Thai 
(Lidaiya) who took the pompous name Suryavamsa Rama Mahadbarma-. 
rajadhiraja at the time of coronation in a.d. 1347. Though he was an ardent 

Buddhist, he set up images of Shiva and Vishnu in the capital. But he was not 
a p^rtyerfuTfulen-and-lh e kingdom lost its prestige when the ruler of the Thai 
principality-of U.ton declared~~5is mqe~penderTce-irt-A-ri>^-14VS0_T hi«; t^j chirt 
who assumed the title Ramadhipati established a new • city called Ayodhya- 
(Ayuthia) which gradually assumed importance and the rulers of Sukhodaya 
became. For ail practical purposes, subordinate to Ayodhya. The kingdom 
of-Ayodhya succeeded, in establishing its authority, over Laos and a large part 
of Cambodia, but suffered reverses at the hands of the Burmese' kings. Tbe* *city 
of . Ayodhya was destroyed by the Burmese in a.d. 1.767 and the capital was 
removed fa Barigkok where a representative of the old dynasty still occupies 
the throne",' .'*• **• *' 


V. 


CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 


India’s- contribution to Ihetetrltural.heritage" of south-east Asia, ip various fields 

• of human .activity is. "immense.- Qne- important aspect of this Aryarti'salion was 
. that-, this, was never imposed byforce of arms, bufit was a sort of cultural ' 

.conquest'cheerfully.accepted : by the inhabitants ...of this .area. ‘-‘The expansive, 
pow.ex of-tfieir.-culture, arid, dynamism of their civilization, of' which the Indians 
seem never to'have been completely conscious/manifested, themselves in all the .v 
. countries jo whibh they emigrated.” • • •' 

Religion 

By ter the most important contribution > of India was its'highly, developed 
form of religion. With the exception of Jainism all the principal religions of 
India made their influence felt in the settlements. Buddhism was the dominant 
religion in Kambuja, Burma and Siam, but in the remajhing regions the Puranic 

form of Brahmanic religion was deeply; entrenched. '• \ 

The Hindu Trinity, i.e. Brahma,. Vishnp and Shiva was well-known in Champa. 
But the religious life of Champa was dominated by Saivism, particularly, 

•- the r o r m of Shivalinga. One particular image of Shivalinga, namely the 
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of& a,ing *, scrved as l ^ e palladium of the dynastv , 

"> ? d 2 rfST .Zl S$& 

a 'ample celled Isanabhadresvara el mS' J?-T araan » »1» ‘reeled 
Dev* Gauri “uma 8 'Maha'devi—w ^ , ° f ^ 

n m the temple of Po-nngar became a national sanctuary of the Chains. 

part in Chamrn S y\ P0 \/M! ar f S ^ a * v ' sm > Vaishnavism also played an important 
constn.rSrf™ R K ng Y'Vantavarnian who ascended the throne in A D 653 

n as JavaSrf mP,eS as5oc i? rcd wilh Vishnu - Some rulers of Champa, 
selves as tncarnat’mn^nr v 1, tf W °! as Ja y a Harivarmadeva, considered them- 
Chandra v ° f V,sl ] nU ' Lesser S ods ° r Hindu pantheon such as Yama. 

not aDDear tn y ha^ UVC - ra j nd Sarasvati-were also worshipped. Buddhism does 
-ir^?^ a ^mSiL nj °r d n 8 -^ P 0 P a!aril y in Champa. But king Indravarman 
his capital^ p f{ 3M ' ho " Buddha - and ^ mona stery-at.D ona ngJm.tk(LA;iciruiy_pf 


wa T 1 ;L ?Uran / C / 0rni 0f ¥ indu r , eligi ?^ had a stron 2 hold on Kambuja. Saivism 
nAnnio form of religion, though worship.of Vishnu was no less*, 

popular. The entire Hindu pantheon of Puranic deities was known in Kambuja 

and even the mystic philosophy of the Upanishads and the magical Tantrik rites 
were manifest. 

The prevalence of both Buddhism and Brahmanical religion in Malay Penin- 
sula is- testified by temples and images. The prevalence ofSaiva religion is 
proved by the discoveries at Sungai Batu, at the foot, of Keddah Peak. The 
_stato of religion in Siam seem to be similar to that of Malay Peninsula! Imanes 

. ot both Brahmanical and-BmWbist^ertie^fHherGupta-style-have-beeiv-found_ 

all over the country. Even in Burma 'along--with Buddhism, Saivism; and 
Yaishnavism were known. Images of all the known Hindu gods , and goddesses 
exist throughout Java in such variety ‘that there is fiardly a personage of the 
Hindu mythology, of whom it is usual to.make representations, that ther.e is 
not a statue of.’ • . ‘ \ 

Buddhism exercised profound influence in Kambuja. King Suryavarman I 
was .the jfirSJBuddhist king of Kambuja, But he was overshadowed-by Jaya- 
varXnail VII, another great Buddhist king and the grand monarch of Kambuja. 
Srhyjaya JVAjtah important pentre of Buddhism in the second half of the .seventh 
century. Tho$rm Buddhist.teadbfer, Pharmapala.of Kanchi and Alisa Dipan- 
• kara visited Suvarnadvipa. Both Hinayana and Mahayana and even Tantrik 
form of Buddhism prevailed in'Burma in addition to .Theravada. 

But the seamy side of Buddhism, the debased form of Mahayana,; known-as 
Tantrayanav • also found, its .way in Java and Sumatra. .The Tantrik teachers 
Pved prominent rolo in the eleventh' and tw'clfth"centurfes‘ ; A*.b r .-'dhring--tho. 
XiVns of Javanese kings Airlangga and. Jayabhaya. In the thirteenth -century. 
Tr J TCr-Tanag^ra (of Java) typified- the. best example.;of’ this debased^'form of 
i * n when" h© indulged, in' various obnoxious' practices,. 'As im Bengal, in 
religion a j s0 Tantrik ideas made inroads into Saivism and there was 

soutn-eas- • between tll0 tw0 especially in Kambuja and Java. This syncro- 
a rapprocn king Kritanagara who-was known both as Narasimha- 

tism is best illustra'eo y f ^ 2n d sibivarBuddha. Towards the dose of the 
murtti (an. D , Buddbismi made rapid strides and in course of .a few 
tbk ^ i ^ SntcdalloUrer forms'of religion. - . .- ■ • ■ . 

cen tune -1 yr ^ influenc6 of the Tantrik-ideas that the royal gut us 

Xt was o' vl “S consp icuous role in some regions, more especially..in- Kam- 

(preceptors) play . Divakara Pandita-played a leading part respectively 

buja. Sankara PandtU ^ n . m afld J ayavarm an VI and the.lat.ter’s two 
in the reigns ol nar • . .; 
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.cccssors. Another interesting feature was the establishment of a largo number 
asramas all over Kambuja by royal munificence. Each of these asrumas was 

.‘imarily a seat of higher learning and religious and spiritual practices. Thus 

1 the essential features of Indian religion penetrated to South-east Asia; ‘From ^ 
ie sublimest forms and ideas of Buddhist and Brahmanical sects down to the 
lost debased form of Tantrism—everything can bo traced in this far oft 
egion.’ 10 . . 


locial and Economic Condition 


Tho caste system which... forms the essential feature of Hindu society was 
ntroduced more or less in all the regions. The fourfold division— Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas , Valsyas and Sudras existed but it was not invested with any rigidity 
especially in regard to inter-dining and inter-marriage. As in India, tho Brah- 
man as and the Kshatriyas occupied tho higher position. The Brahmanas wore 
—large-in-numbers and both as priests and repositories -of learning, were looked 

upon with great reveroticer-But-tho.Kshatriyas and Brahmanas intermarried. 

In Kambuja tho inter-marriage between the royal and priestly-families—prevailed_ 

..widely. . 


Tho Brahmanas played a dominant part in the religious life of the people. 

An inscription of Kambuja relates that Jayavarman II, king of Kambuja, invited 
a Brahmana named Hiranyadama from India, who established the worship of < 
Devaraja which became tho tutelary deity of Kambuja. Hiranyadama then 
initiated Sivakaivalya, the royal priest, into the mysteries of worship and 
wrought a. pledge from the king that only the members of the Sivakaivalya’s 

• family would function as priests. This Brahmana family supplied the royal 
prrestsHn-Kam buia for ove r 250 years (802-1052 a.d.) which ‘is without a 

• parallel in tho historv~orindiar~arrd--h&F—colo nies.* While t he Brahmanas and 
'.Kshatriyas.- are frequently mentioned,'-wc fmdonlv occasional—references—i o_ 

Vaisyas and Sudras. , . 

Generally speaking, women were accorded due social status and political 
‘rights. Javanese women could rule in their own rights and oedupied high offices 
of state. A woman could inherit property as well as dispose of it according to 
. her ovyn will: Women , mixed freely with men and could chose their own 
husbands. 

We get a glimpse of some aspects of tho manners and customs, of Kambuja 
from : tne writing Of Cheu Ta-Kuan, who visited Kambuja in 1295. The king, 
tho nobles and the high officials foimed an aristocracy as. distinguished from • 

• tho mass'of the people who. were, not well off. Cheu Ta-Kuan describes the. 

' wealth/and-iuxu ry- of .the upper classes. There were various amusements and 

.festivities- in-tbe. palace. The " king, personally., tried; cases-. Trial..by ordeals, 
specially those by fire : and water, •Was known, Devadasis or. dancing girls of. 

.. tomptes, with 'Sanskrit! names* were'also found la social life morality was not. 
•highly valued. According to Cheu Ta-Kuan, the ideal of chastity^ even-among 
the.’marked women in,'Khmbujay; was not. very..high. ‘Om.the whole, there is' 
hardly- any. doubt that there. wa ; s a great lowering, of the' ethical ..standard- sp.eci- 

ally in relation to sexual morality^ 1 -' • . •. • • 

Chou Ta-Kuan describes the wealth and luxury of the upper classes. The 

• palace and other buildings were.magnificent and pearls and jewellery were worn , 
" by the rich in profusion. • The economic condition of the people yms not bad. ^ 

Their articles of trade were gold, silver and silk. They used golden rings, brace¬ 
lets and silver .vessels. The prosperity of Champa co.uld well be assessed when 

/ •.**..* • 

• . , , • • 

• “Majumdar, R.C., Ancient Indian Colonization in South-East Asia (1955), p. 74. 

: J»Majuriidar, R.C., Colonial and Cultural Expansion. (Chapter XXI in .The Struggle for 

, Empire (1957), p. 767. ' • • » • • 
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strated the aflluenco of the Vino^l 5' , e by lho king must have demon- 

>21 charitable institutions and 102 ho^phals ayaVarman VH of Kambu J a funded 

Language and Literature •» 

civilization of**south-east 1 'Asfa^A | nat * 0 d ° C| l ,nroads ,nt0 the culture and 
an^Born^ Peninsula^ 

thfrd.S^,^ bel0nsi " s t0 ‘ h ’ «*o»<lor 

yl\ RC - y s “skriUn S crip.io„ s in Gbampa-and-abouf- 
intimat" IcSowlednS of h»W& w . rlttc “ both in P™* verse, exhibit an. 
thorough acquaintance with the most dev'elc.pcd’Juie^f sSTgrammar ** a 

be Jamas and religious texts of various Brahmanical sects. Manu is referred 

ialffindsneSr Wh !-° lhc /f sh ‘ adl ’y a y‘ of Panini and the Mnhabhasya of Patan- 
jali find special mention. Although the name of Kalidasa is not mentioned one 
inscription contains four verses which are exact replicas of the Raghuvamsa . * ' 

-in ? , 8 k * ngs an< ? officia > s took active part in literary activity. In Chamoa kins 
Btradravaimairl^was versed lu the four Vetfas while icing Indravarman III was 
proncient m six Branches of Hindu philosophy, .as well as in the philosophy 
of the Buddha. King Jaya Indravarman VII attained high proficiency^in 
^r^K lt?iai i > astr S )I °Sy» thp Mahayana philosophy and the Dharmasastras. Many 
of the rulers of Kambuja were accomplished scholars. Special mention may bo 
mado ol king Yasovarman I who is credited with the composition of a com¬ 
mentary on. the Mahabhasya , SuryavarmanT, Suryavarman II, Jayavarnian II 
ant} queen Indradevi (wife of king Jayavarman-VII) who ‘surpassed ’in her 
knowledge of philosophers* . " . . •' • 

The ittnjy-ofilpdianvjiterhture was widely prevalent in Java which Jed to the 
growth'ofn powerful indigenous literature. The old-Javancse literature, which ' 
•flourished;for nearly fivo. hundred years from a.d. 1000 to*1500, was formed' 
by a mixture 'of. Sanskrit and. the indigenous, language. It derives its-subject- " 
matter mainly from Sanskrit,literature 'arid frequently quotes Sanskrit verses. 

The oarliesr book in 'this language Amor'amah; an ol.d-Javanoso version r of" 
the Sanskrit.iexicon AmaraJcosa. To the same.. period belongs the old-Javanese 
RdmayaHa the. text of which agrees quite well with that of Sanskrit Ramayana 
of Valniikib'Ut concludes With the reunion-of .Rama arid Sita- The next impor- ’ ' 
tant- landmark i$- the prose translation of the great, epic Mahabharafa which 
closely follovVs the original epic, but is more condensed.: ' • " '. 

Many Works of the old^avanese are based on the themes supplied by the 
great epics'. Among these may be mentioned the Arjuna vivafia, the Krishnciyava 
and tho Sumdnasahtaka, The-greatest work of .this class is the Bharata-yuddha 
written in a.d/ J157. This, as well M-.^Harlvamia, deal with the well-known 
episodes of the Mahabharata.- Among other works of this class may be . men¬ 
tioned the Smaradahana (burning of the cupid by Shiva), the Lubdhaka (glorifi¬ 
cation of Sivaratri festival), the Bhomakavya ..(defeat ofNarakaby Krishna) 
nnd the Krlshnantakn (death of Krishna and the destruction of his family). 

The Ruranas are represented by the Brahmanda Purana while the. Nitisara 
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Jfical JinguislTc* mcdfcafan^orolic^cxis^^fho s f cu . lor , works includo his- 

^ Mrtnr ho 8rea ; Mtr „? w 

uch an influenco on one li'leratSrcover ano?hcri!^ *" lh<! hlSI ° ry ° f lll{rature of 


irt and Architecture 

elfin* tbb ™Sffla?B*of ar'uThe’ MriiM^Dh^-J" 3 ? T° of ,‘ India ? cullUfe was 
iharacter, for not only the motifs anH P u!* C tb,s art'was wholly Indian in 
echnique was purely Indian Gradnaii 6^ ne> r a l details but oven the very 
■egion? which in'many casesV°lM* ll^i dcvel T d in differen ‘ 
;ases, specially in architecture Excelled' hnth 6 ; l! l diaa samples and in some 

. during the period 750 to°850^ ^^ndor'th^ 50 which was built 

.stupa- of Barabudur, justly regarded patf ,° nag ® of th ~ 0 ’ Sailendras; The 
series of bin# succossivftemc'f'ehr^i w ° ndor ° f lhs world, consists of a 
whole is crowned by a bell-tha D ed Ifvnn % fr0m the one beneath it, and tbe 
budur are the series of sculntured ^Jh P ?L T H? ost slrlkin S features ofBara- 

no less than 432 images of meditativo rn; a ^°n l n^j 5 n *” ln()ret * in number.and 
tbe Buddha in Bambudur aUd^ 6 f the^ Be^Stl^"^- V* delach ' d l»»M of 
specimens of Indo-Javanese sculpture whirl & , S !? ^ eD , d t ut exbjb,t the iinest 
to the classical art of the GupU nerTod t'„ “ nd ? u ^ d| y. owed a great deal 
i elegance of features. omivfiit rm / n j; : India. Fine modelling, refined 

^EaHciatsti^f^esVfi ^? dlVlne » pression of face are the dtief 

Although no Brahmanical temple' iri Javi ran - ", rz — 1 —— 

Barabudur, the Lara-Jongrang group in the PnmKnn^ compared with that of 
us the next best. It confSs S onghl main*“?? be . r ^ded 
- temples make a total of 156. The 8 Shiva temple ia^tio S ^ioif minor 
magnificent. The. art of Lara-Jongrang is more P naturalistic Lnan thJH ,? 0st 

.^issss*’***"'?** “ »«-*■««. *,sj'5 

' ^ &i^^.saausrsassi*» srsser^i&sK- 

.Here there are.three new features viz., the galleries, the pyramidal construction 
wJ Ye / aPi 4 fu SV ^ nd central towers, sometimes capped by four humS 
h.ead.s facing-the. four , cardinal..- directions. These features are shown %? /?!• 
.best m the Angkor Vat, a= stupendous- structure'dedicated to Vishnu and Lard" 
..ed us the grandest of the monuments in • JCambuja.. It was built about 1 L27 P A n 
•by kipgSuryavarman II. -The central tower as. well as the corner towers h^*v« 

• resemblance to the sikharas of Indian temples; showing'.the blending 

• .oftho-.Nagara-style of north India and. the Dravida-style of the'south In’ 
:o.onception,. execution and details; it is a massive structure. The walls of ’the 
galleries are covered with continuous .friezes of bas-reliefs and other sculpture* 

, I he scenes, largely drawn from the Indian epics, cover a wide Tange and ^ 
grateful without being exuberant. About a mile north of An*kor V t lii! 
Angkor Thom, the capital city built* by Jayavarman VII. CheU Ta-Kuan wal 

• deeply impressed by its wealth and grandeur. This magnificent city which • would 

favourably compare with Rome in th : e days of Rome, suffered great devastation 
: from man and nature. • -. • . • 1011 

sl, Majumdar, R.C., Ancient Indian Colonization in South-east Asia (1955), p. 67. ' 
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uizlfurs arid Ctd ilis n f/nn »•>-» ^ 1 • 

^^uuanon m Ancient India 

Of the four main cradles of civii.w;.^ -r 

has deeply affected the religious life of moQ? ° r cc A u P jes a uni .9 ue P^ce as she 
portant e ements in the culture of the w^nlo f f As ' a ^ has P rovided very im- 
multiplicity of states and the vari,,' ^ u sou [^ cast Asia. Respite the 
' India-unfolds-before us, one mav notirf a T C i cu ure which the history of ancient 
the invasion of the Aryans to the comTn P nf continuity in India. From 

tion from rudimentarysta« tonTf^ of evolu- 

■ various spheres—administration ll i" ° r seRll ’P err ection took place in 

architecture. The most enduringSt f° m ^ r£ lgio11 ' literature, art and 
rich legacy which the people remembered 1 Xl i dian civil ' zat ion was the 

more ancient civilizations,notabW^n F^nT h a T 0foui l d ^ration. There were 
forgotten by. the inhabitant J oHhose UnA md Xrac *> but thesc NVere virtually 
cultures. On the other hand in India th*T rlaid new intrusive 
worship Vedic hy mns composed^ ov’er tl ref ^ repeats X 1 his dad V 
cheerful land, whose people P each finding a nirh^° ,USaUd yea , rs ag0 * Xndia was a 

-mg-soei a l^tem^reathed^igh^j^i^^^]' a 4, COi - m 5 eX and siowl >’ e vclv- 

• mutual relationships than-anrXeT^TT^^ 

her great achievements inreligion lkeratZ ^ ^ is ’ as " we h asfor 

• student at least would record his Admiration of he?IwfenUullurA .”? 8 Europ5an 

I « . . * , 

. .. ADMINistRATIOK ’ ' 

I 

The science of politics and government was much cultivated in ancient Tndt* 
Political thinkers were much interested in the develoDment of iuIT - Xndia * 
machinery as they knew that the aUemative was the law of ih^Vn^ n (^ UWt 

■ ear], jst and the most important textbook dealing wilh g statecraft ,f *" 

the- Arthasastra , which is attributed to Kautil'ya, the fammiJ »;?•* ft 

•.Chandragupta Maurya. The epic literature—the ^Shanti Parvnn of 

rato and Ihe dlown/iu of Yalmiki also provide sufficient materiar.o^atdent 

. dian P9f. lty * X ^ I ?f rous , odier treatise like Nitisara (Essence of Politics') of 
Kamandaka-probably written during, the Gupta period; the - f 

.(Nectar, of aphorisms on Politics) of Somadeva Suri, a Jaina wdter of th^T n fu 
: century and. the Sukra’s Nilisastra (Treatise on Politics) afford interesting ;!?? th 
• mat ions on ancient Indian statecraft. Vast masses of ancient Indian 
' like the Smritis of Manu,. Narada and Vishnu also 

^ Kingship . • 

The king, was exalted far above ordinary mortals and a sort of divinitv w* 
endowed with his person by the performance of such sacrifices as the^vnL^i 
the Rajasuya and the Vajapeya. The king’s functions involved protective th * 
kingdom against external aggression and internal chaos and disorder. The king 

^Basham, A.L., The Wonder That Was India (\956), p. 9. 


nV 
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> u ,°jecis lies the happiness of the kino m the happinc 

pleases him, but his subjects’. Asoka ordered thnt * S g0od JS , not that whi 
■ set before him at all times, even when he was }X'rc&? ‘ bmineSS Was t0 

not the case? The U Sunga s b and ^lnv-ls 6 h' bUt practicc this was 
Harsha is said to have been the VahiV. anH ,? ra ,5 m:, ., nas * while the °f 

cent from the ShndrasKineshiD was claim ' d their d «- 
several instances of women succccdinc theih,™l* mal f. prcserve but there were 
sons. 'Prabhavati Gupta of the VaknMkl ro -? .‘^ ing as re S ent for their 

regents during their sons* minor^ D,dda of Kashmir acted as 

Kakatiyas s^cceeded^ M t 

..art .amtly participated in state deliberations along with her brother^!? k " 
Moreover, Akkadevi, sister of the Chalukya king Jayasimha II (1015-421^^?; 

.. pravjncial..governor,.and.Kundavairthe-elder-sister-of the'mariKl/niir*- * 

I, played a dominant role in the administration 8 Chbla Rajaraja 

looted 6S w n Wa , S no . rm ? 11 k by primogeniture but sometimes the claim was over- 
looked owing to physical incapacity or moral turpitude: The Arthasas/ra averc 
A wicked son, though an only one, should never ascend the throne.’ Kings 
, sometimes nominated their successors as was in the case of Samudratmntn -who 
•* was nominated by his father Chandragupta I, against other claimant If the 
king died without any male issue, the ministers and nobles chose a successor 

Harsha was invited to ascend the throne by the-nobles of Kanyakubja and so 

r S p,^'ii a k- f °r U ^ der i?- f 1 a C Pala lm u of Ben S al and Bihar and Nandivarman, 
the Pallava king ofKanchi. Among other systems of inheritance, the throne 

- pas s ed not to th e- k in^s-sonr-but-tn-his-youngcr-brother. 1 his system was-in- 

vogue among the Saka Satraps of Ujjain. . 

Though monarchy was usual in ancient India, there existed some.tribal states- > 
which were oligarchies. The most povverful. non-monarchical • state' was the 
Vrijjian confederacy o)‘which the chief constituent were the Lichchhavis. The 
* • Mahabhffrafa refers HP the existence of republican tribes in western India which 
survived till the fifth century a.d. Perhaps the most important western republic 
v was that of the Yaudheyas. in northern Rajasthan. Most of these western tribes- ' 
..succumbed to the mighty forces of Samudragupta In the fourth century a.d.‘ • 

. Councillors, and Ministers 

‘A single wheel cannot turn and so government is possible only , with assis¬ 
tance: Therefore a king should appoint councillors and listen to their advice,’ 

' states the ’Arthasdstrq. Similarly, the Shanti Parvan of the Mahabharata puts it in 
‘ /the same ; strairi: ‘The kingdom has its root in the counsels of. policy,' that .flo\y v 
from ministers and its growth, proceeds from the same source’,. ' ' 

■ The king appointed a small .body of elder- statesmen,, called manttiparishad or, - 
Council, of-Ministers.'The size of this privy'council {mantriparishad) varied,- 
ranging from seven to thirty-seven. The council was-not a cabinet in:the'modem, 
sense, but an. advisory body. But it.was not a puppet instrument; the - delibera- 
tions , were open - and free and the king gave full consideration to their adVice. 
*Tlie Kashmir chronicle gives one case of a privy council deposing the king,, 
f - Though the ministers were expected to be appointed solely on consideration-of? 
: jJjgfitfin later times most of the privy councillors enjoyed their positions by. 

virtue of inheritance. • 

Thp functions bf the councillors were not properly defined. The mcihamantrin y - 

minister ranked above all others. The purohita or the royal chaplain 

thC verv 'influential, The sannidhqtri and the samaharta —the treasurer ; and : the 
was very 
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times approximated toYha t'of fn r e i o' Wanc ' a * side The sandhivigrahika of Gupta 
which he disdiargecTin addit/on^ft 1 ! ? ecr< ^[? r ^ 0 ^the modern state, a function 
was always influential while the u * V,ta , r w ^ uties - The Saiapati or general j 

ed the council meetings Mahakshapatahka or chief record keeper attend- , * 

Gupta times inwards afC °^ en rc ^ c LJ' c ^ t0 as mahamdtras and from 

ministers, often chanped Councillors, like modern cabinet 

called clharma-mahamntrn winL 0 ?! Asoka inaugurated a further class of official 
bodies. matl ^atra whose duty was to supervise the affairs of all religious 

in vogue in thenorth' '^xcenV* 4 ^ 6 . struc . turc followed the same pattern as it was 

mantrins and also /nomrLwa/fl' 8 ^ 1011, T m 6 ? al . ,ava inscri P tions mention 
sought the advice of thr.Y » l ^f j 0Unci1 01 ministers. The Pallava rulers 
had a councilof ^ministers Ca J. led Ths Kadambas of Vanavasi 

The Pallava ‘jcmg“- 

•records also refer to m,n,ste rial council. Eastern Chalukya' 

the mmistm-al***«« probaWy of. 

ca to m the Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai. 

*» 

Central Hierarchy 

gr Jdtf r 'C h The EjTic^mcntio^dghteen^ffices'of^the k “ ' 

dep^lments as Adh yakihas. The sJLaharli Ind tonlXm'-^Vo^Uctot of 

aoco^T” -51 ” 1 ? 1 ^^ 1 - 1 ' 6 luasu ^ 1; ^' rtr| nlteTin5- ha^(fltol . 

' the accountant-general, were important central officials' 'Admin istra- 

tivc officials like the amatyas and sachivas of Kautilya, constituted a hierarchy. 

The Guptas.continued the old bureaucratic system of administratis 

)Y aS - ai } elaborate scale. The title maha prefixed to many officials e v MhW —-- 

bafadhjkrita, Maha-pratihara, Maha-dandanayaka —probably refer to* iniDerial 
officers of high rank. The Guptas introduced two new. d Jof office°sdSS“! 

Vigr aharika or Foreign Minister and Kumar amatyas, corresponding to theT P i f 
and I. A.S. grades of the modern times. f B . t.G.S. • . 

The iist cf central officers multiplied in the later period and many officers 

were upgraded. Such officials under Harsha included the maha-sandhhterchikn 

(supreme.minister of military campaigns), mahabaladhikriia (great commander 

of forces), mqha-gratihara (great chamberlain) and maha-kshapatalika (chief '• ' 

accountant). .The superior civil - service was manned by kumara-matyas hom 

whose cadre came the district and secretariat-officers. Most of the - senior officers - ' 

.were- paid hot in cash but by assignments of. lands and villages. ‘HarshaV" 

administration was thus the fore-runner "of the feudal system that became popu- 

lar in.the northefn India, a little later,’ 2 'The Palas'also upgraded several offices 

' with: the prefix mdhd. 

* * > 

lit the south the central officials. with- different nomenclature occupied the 
upper, echelons-of the administrative hierarchy. We come-across ttui'mahasena- 
pati, mahademdanayaka and koihtagarika which may be denoted reLpectively as 

Cqjnmander-in-chieJ, Chief Judge and Treasurer; These high offices were some- 

times held in combination. .The Salankayana grants mention ciyuktakas , vall'abhas ' 

and rdjapurushas corresponding respectively to appointed persons, adhyakshas 
(superintendents) and a class of.personal officials of .the king. The Hirahada- 
galli' .plates furnish a long-list of officials.' There were rajakumaras , senapati and 

• . 1 

• ’Altekar, A.S., SIq\& cuid Government in Ancient India (1958), p. 353, 
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« nu CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


4^1 

KW, r S: “veTy'of^ O'**** who w ere lhe 
group of Ihrec namcTvX X mauZ l^^ h u' and *"• N «‘ =« 
^^ r S e of revenue administration Mention' mac ^ c / tai w ho were probably in 
(officer in charge of protection), Sanchararitakc^lnA M mac ^ c °f a rakhadhikcna 
it was to enforce the execution of the-order^ of‘he ^°‘ fa ' mamtsha > wh °se duty 
of law courts. Later Pallava charters mentiftS wv / 1 ?? 6111 and the dec ^s 
officers of the revenue department and vayilkebar ^ a ^ kaIanar and adhikarar „ 
It seems that both Sanskrit onri ■,^ r> * c -> hearers of royal orders 

trative office,, in thVsomh Tara " nilmes given io the almiffisl 


Provincial Adm;nls t r;> (io n and Q^ aai . F?udallsia 

Governor iisiially^belonged^la! th^Lv^ i familv^ft^°”“ eJ ‘ rldlc ‘' provlncia1 ’’ 

vincial heads ^Lha!rapnfal!d of designating the pro* 

The Guptas changed the pattern of provincial set-up. The Gupta emnern™ 
appointed the most competent person as provincial governor, known as SS/^°nr 
uparika. Sometimes the provincial governor seemed to be hereditary as the^same 
.amily acted1 as provincial neads under several rulers. Thus the^ead__of_the— 
.Pundravar dhana bhukn wa l^mdkazimhamja^ 

^h^taclatta^mler- Kumaragupta, and Brahmadatta and Jayadat a under 

BudhaKupta. Provinces had branches of almost all the departments working at 

th^centre. TheiBasarhi seals mention provincial officials like Kumaramalya 
(chief minister), ranabhandadhikarana (office of .the military exchequer), darida- 
- pnsadhfkarnna (chief of the police), mahadandanayaka (chief justice), bhatasvanati 
■(chiteF pefisbf) and mcihapratihara (chief chamberlain). 


. The decline of central authority led to the ..assertion of independence by : the' ’ 
provincial chiefs or feudatories. The Later Guptas of Magadha and “the ' 

. Maitraka's Valabhi' were not slow to throw off their allegiance to the Guptas 
NvunefDUS independent dynasties arose in provinces out 0 f the ashes of " the* 
decadent <peiitral authority. The "history of the western Deccan offers' typical- 
examples. Here the Chalukya dynasty was: predominant from’ the sixth century v 
onwards. But a vassal, Dantidurga Rashtrakuta overthrew it and established 
his own dynasty in the middle of the eighth century a.d. Two hundred years 
later the Chalukyas regained theirparamo.untcy, • : : ' ' 

•. Growth, of feudalism, was a marked feature in. the' post-Harsha period; It 
received great encouragement under- the. ParamaraS; the'' Chalukyas' and/the 
Chaharfianas-' who- fostered it by making-liberal lahd>rid 'village grants to their 
relations'and'Officers. Kings thus became direct rulers over their feudatories 
arid not over their subjects. Such feudatories often had their own sub-fe’ida-. 
♦ories thus building up a hierarchy. The feudatory had various obligations to 
his overlord, but military obligations, came to be more significant-. Records :6f- ‘ 
thp Palas the Pratiharas and other ruling, families preserve numerous, instances 
f feudatories participating in the wars of their overlords. The greater feuda- 
: t es assumed the ^{[LZ . mahasamanta^ mahamandale$hmra while the lesser 
rdatnries called themselves raja, samanta,e tc. TheAndhras in the south "had : 

' ^jr feudatories. known as mahabhogas and mahmHm, 
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- /v -* ii'uisu\ .m jy k~i r i j ikah 

Local Administration 

ATi)//fl«jj lC or *Vn?n *^divided Jnto <Jiyi s i° ns (visaya or bhoga in the north and 
f ?'1 ° th f, S0l i! h) -. Ti,t °d« units of administration in 

in the south) r t1c .districts ( ai/hisiliana in the north and nadu 

■ south) and lastly the vfllage }g"S th ? n , orth ., and * u,r . aB }. in lhe 

PradeshtriK InnWVd nfu ? &\$rama). In Maurya India the Pradesikas or 

Pradeshlrls were* charged wilTTe ex2c„f the •’W" ! he Distr ‘ cls - T he 
while the Raimi ™ r . ,, t,le executive, judicial and revenue functions 

try and carry out public workt like ro'ads",’d V I" Ue ’ f r0 r m ° t? ‘“r ^A ind 1T 

ing to Kautilya, theMoX h-id Miwii d chan " els r °. r lrr « sll0n -, , Acc %£ 
k'/tnrvatfl'a inn anri o n , nad °°0 villages under him, dronamukha 400, 
Kharvatika 200 and Sangrahana (gopa) 10 villages. 

calkd^fl^oroAuj^ Un j a ^ Werc governed by their own magistrates, 
revenue functions Tn u^ r ‘ • s . astra w h° exercised executive, judicial and 

- b,g citie . s Jike Pataliputra, the City Superintendent 

to five sub-committee ® a ? blBnes F assisted-by-a boarchof-SO-m-embeTS-divIde'd’tn” - ' 

• of issuing^the.V own coins 0 " 16 *** hke Taxi,a and U ^ in e W ed the 

of ^districtsfbrm erf [ b , c ^ u P* a ru le was well-organised. A number 

were in charee^T^offie* h,le /, he , district was called Bhukti .r 

neror himself F/cA™ S kn0Wn as u P a nkas, who were appointed by the era- 
sometimes hv'the wcre governed by Vishayapatis whb were appointed 

someUmes by the Cypan&ar, and sometimes by the emperor The office of the 
Vishayapati was well organised and used to keep reTds and ^ 
was the custodian of records. The subordinate staff of the district administra- 
—- ! 3" 5- < ? nsi L ? ted i °,^ 1cers des c ribed, as Yuk ias , Niyuktas y Vynpritas and Adhikri - 

. . Th ® . n . ead °* l fl5. Ul . s£ r ict *l a d a nqn-officjal _advisory council; representing — 

different interesls m the rocafity-the chief banker representing commercial 
interests (sreshthin)y the: leader of the trading convoy (sarthavaho), the chief 
alderman {prathama-kulika) and the chief scribe (prathama-kayastha). An officer 
named Eurapala corresponding to the Nagara-vyavaharakas of the Mauryan aee 
. was m charge of the town administration. * • 6 

Rural, Adrttinistra.tion in the North 

The-village.administration was under the supervision of a Grameyaka or 
■ Gramadhyaksha who was assisted in his work by a non-official council. The ** 
village councils, known a sJanapadas in the Gupta administration, looked after 
the village defence, settled.. village disputes, organised works of public utility 

• and collected government revenues. The members of the village council were 
■ • kno\yn .as Mahattaras under the Vakatakas .and Pallavas., 

The-village council, though: not recognised as part- of the state machine," 
certainly existed all over India. It was independent of the government'and 
. continued -.to . function despite political, vicissitudes. Southern rulers-,. however 
attached considerabje importance' to these village councils and the latter per< •• 

• mealed the working of the administration. 

Rural Administration.in the South 

The records of southern India throw considerable light oil the existence ajjd 

working of the village assemblies. There were three types of assemblies - which 
played a regular part in local administration,, namely the Ur } the Sabha and the 
Nagaram . The Ur consisted of the taxpaying residents of an ordinary village; 
the Sabha was • an exclusively Brahmana assembly and the Nagaram was an 
assembly of traders representing the mercantile interests. The Sabha , generally 
comprising the elite efoss, commanded the respect of all other assemblies. 


a 
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' UK* AND CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


and 


r °^ spcc ’ ll i' zc tI C w'ork! < Tiic^most S dcivpH ltf, ^ nll ' C ^ r ^ ,t " ls ^ u:l1 ^ 

d,-v Mcd 

. _SS^ St arc 

^c&5E&*&S3S£3£ 

li.pf 4» >- unlimited jurisdic . 

business aT tankers as <j& ", “'«• The .Anaact ' 

w H P T°k Pl fn bU n t promote SraUnd"' ?r ial ."^STSf 

TST. “" ,J '*“ scneral Md 

iration under”the'leadenhip orTtmnS*orrMoond 1 - 80 ? f ‘ he villa8e adm 'nis- 
eari.er period. The organisation of village adminhtami™ s - rm,abh °-(‘*<t df an ' 
whole of. south. India conformed to a certain general P L actlca,Iy thc 

certain variations in detail to meet thc requirements oNn?,. V-^ 1 ' c * hib hed 

.Far south witnessed the most remarkabledevelopment of vdl “5 d,t r i°^ Dut.the 

fr«dom arm0m0US COmbination efficient central conttoU^teS^; 

PUBLIC FINANCE / 

The stability of a governmentdepends upon a sound system of finance ''There 
were various kinds of taxes, regular and-occasional, and it .w ? v 

conceivable sources of income were utilized by the governmenf LandTar vy“ s 
the mainstay of thc government revenue. Smritis do not lav down t Z*l' > 
of taxation. Manu recommends that the land tax should be either 8 or 19 ™ /r 

percent. The State usually charged bne-sixth of the produce as the land' h? 

The Mauryan State charged 25 percent' tax on agricultural incomes Under- £• 
CkoJas in the eleventh century the land tax was 20 percent. Land tax was usuhlW 
paid in kind, but sometimes partly in cash. Inscriptions at the Raiaraicsvara- 
temple show that in the Tamil country the land tax was realised in paddy. There- 
was no permanent settlement of the land tax. The Smritis recommend its enhan¬ 
cement according to the exigencies of the state. The ownership of land vested 
in private persons and the latter could freely gift away, mortgage or sell their 
lands. Ambapali and Anathapindaka contributed extensive plots of land to the 
Buddhist Samgha at Vaisali and Sravasti. 

The State also derived income from trade and industry. Octroi duties were 
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ANCIENT INDIAN. HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 

known °" in . c ° min S merchandise by custom house officers 

Known as baulkiha. They, were paid sometimes in cash and sometimes In j 

accordingto the local usage. Custom duties varied according to commoditIS? 
Along with the custom dutv ferrv tnY Imrt in hr* • i r ^ odities. 

cattle and carts. A shop tax c&,ed7n'the D« a?, n P der U ^Tvf/YndX 
south India under the Pandyas. Sometimes petty artisans like smiths 

cZ?nrou‘ re *- qU 'H d l ° W0 / k ° n t° r tW ° a ™nth fSr the^state for 
karukafa W nn\ of works of public utility. This tax was known as 

karukora, tax on artisans . All mines were regarded as state property In cer- 

cxdseTutv Accord • lea r^°^ t a ? wdl and the had to p'ay^ Sly heavy 
diamonrk^Ac Mva^ 1116 t0 ^ l, ^ ra ,l was to be 50 percent in the case of gold and 

they were’reauired P t°°TT CO r C C0U d ,iarc3, y P a y a tax either in cash or in kind, 

T fr u ee scrvicc t0 thc statc or forced unpaid 

laoourj tor a day or two in the month. r 

mc^W^OTC^&n c*Mn^v aXat,, ^ n> « he '^ t ^ S ^^ I ^“h^ C1 ^_£2tl£a_^e5SfiS. to 
The^r^r^r/ calamities or to finance costly undertakings for public welfare. - 

and these could be^'h^s these extra contributions zspranayas or benevolences 

of the situa ion v* ,fi ^ a i 25 JE'W or 50 percent ^cording to exigencies 
situation. Virarajendra Chola is known to have levied a special tax to 

Ie4d bv hTo^ H nSl V“ <?"»»?“ 0{v ^ 1 Tl '<= h war 

thMhreatenerfMu^hrn^invasffins.^ 001 ki ' ,8d °'”’ WaS 3 *P“ h » < a * “* 

. Thou gh the taxation in ancient India was fair add equitable, there were in¬ 
stances of oppressive taxes imposed heavily on the people. One Jataka describes 

of a village who were forced to live in 
forests ^to elucftrrhe^Tc£rd^jftIre tax-gatherersr~Kfng-Lalitaditya^f4^sWiVis-- 
said to have recommended to his successors that they should tax^the agricul¬ 
turists so, heav.Iythatthey should have a bare existence sufficient only for X 

wrSands °‘ KulotUmsa 111 i "'P°“ d *" unjust7a* even on 

Stat« Property consisted of crown I'ancis, waste lands, forests, mines, treasure- 
trovw.TThe adxninistratipn of waste lands was often left to the local bodies In 
s pVth'India the village, assemblies not only administered these lands, but klso 
claimed their ownership. Forests were an important item of state - property 
Tributes formed a considerable source of income to the imperial state The 
state'also derived income from fines imposed for. small offences. 


Y 


A 




' Taxation in.south India conformed to the same pattern as was prevalent in 
the north. Besides the la.nd tax, the Pallava records mentioni taxes on fruit trees 
(Kallalkanam ), on cotton- ( padangali ), taxes on one’s profession. ( ilampuchi) 

• marriage and many others. Taxation.tinder the Rashtrakutas was fairly high 
Taxes could be remitted for .some specified reason, such as', drought; Items of 
regular taxes included; udranga, also called , bhaga-blwgat uparika; sulka ahd 
.'sidtiHdya .-''. ‘ • •• '• .; ' •*' . ' : • *. •;// • ' 

We possess little information on. the items'of expenditure in the state budget. 
•The Arthasasira gives us different items' of the state expenditure. Sukra is the 
only writer who gives us some definite information about the items of state 
expenditure. According to this authority the state income whs. to be spent as 
follows:. .• . • .•• ' ' 


' 1. Fighting forces (balam) 

•*. 1 Charity and donations (cfanarn) 

■: ^’People (prakritayah) ' . 

.4. Civil'administration {adhikarinah) 

5. Privy purse (atmabhoga) 

6 , Reserve:fund.(%//(?,) * • 


• 50 percent ’ 
:•. 8i 

H ' » 

8i ;> 

» 
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^ CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT INDIA * 


SSit 

took away the bulkn'r ?i? d makinfi S ifts to various sectsMV? arding men of 

,,ved •" «* * -f 


Caste System 


SOCIAL CONDITION 


-feS^^jSS-iSS^g- f 

Asura)™ bevoni ,hf ‘ a ^ n "! h "> Aryans ST 15“ % n ' S, 5P V in tho 
consistingof ?h. Pi “, C ' Th ? Ar kans were ft e *lfcor tJf£kh (aborl * inal 

and the yaishyas (hnsbanZS);XSrhist1 S \ 0 h C c ra 7V h ' Wra^pSt's)’ 
The famous Purusha-sulca hymn of tl 1 P n * ‘ Ile 

T°„ ?U . s P ran S the servile man (Shut/™?* • husband man (YaishvaY 

fs o^n - 3 ' ,he n f0Ur classcs formed anSiaoor^. ,s ' , ho ' vever > nothing^ 
js of opinion that the caste - system was fulfv 0 f° ur castes. Weber 

and the system was afterward lhe lalef V^r? 

i ne Aifareya Brahman a is one ftf tliA . * 


The Aitareya Brahmana is one of the cirKr»«f ~ ‘ 

fic duties and privileges of the four castes 1 The 1 n 5 ? nt,eS '*? menti °* tho spec!- 
certain privileges. Authentic anciwtlSlI'reJMSrffeyT h ? d a ri ^ to da?m 
not descent, that makes a Brahmana'. Graduiilv S dec .f. re ,hat is- knowledge 
. was safeguarded and strengthened with elevmion itf t®P 'V f ,he B ralunanft 
■tion. of an niter ego of the ruler. The KtUnt • f the Purohita to the.-nosi- 

• descendants of theancient tribal chiefs. By virtue o^fh^^'r,* he nobilit y> the 
Kshatnyas were assigned the headship of the neonl^ ^ m,lltar >' Prowfess, the . 
thojreople and ruled the counlry butalso' coWtoted Vo fhn • n ? l .i° ,,,)r Pf 0l “‘cd ' 
cement pi XU community by their philosophical speculattens "t advai '- 

mamed a conglomeration of different groups of Sr'ufThe Va/rAyor re- 
fesstons and different rules of life. The'K uijL„ we-flo^ n. ,ng a,(re rent pro¬ 
to the ShuJras,. .but their position' was lii from hao^T “??• '"W**®*: 
Brahmana tHey came to be regarded as ‘tributary to 0,101®,n ^• tl ? e Ma r O’*-' 

-. be lived on by,another and to* be,ruled over^by^>° ; 

literature: gives the Vaishyafc\y rights, the Buddhist th . e Bra lirriana • 

’ that he was not always oppressed.. in practice Thev mlr” 1 scn P tur ^ show ‘ .•. 
. merchants organised in guilds. They, formed a-frue'bourseoise 1 
in number, out'very important.' They continued to'exceMn-the siah } 1 i ' 

the Brahmanas. speak of their, importance in social and ielip/nm? 

ShuJras occupied the Iowtyst position in society.'.TniheSreS^SJ*’ T t e ' 
is described, as the servant of another and his life could hr tiW ^ ra,ma ! la > he. 
Rajanyas at will. The ShuJras had no right ^ 

The Hindu state was never a theocracy. The extreme Brahmanic claims 'set *' 
forth in the Dharmn-sutras, the Dhurna sastras arid-the Puranas, were not Vulfv 
conceded-in practice; Tile privileges which Brahmanas enjoyed iV‘practice 
were seriously curtailed under the Buddhist and Jaina regimes. The position of 
the Shudras was not so abject and galling as their counterparts in other ancient 
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life prescribed'for th°°m fnmVsacrVd Law^Theic alW . ays “r" the wrelc hed 
ed in manufacture and commtrar,™a d Cr0 I s , menl| on of Shudras enpae- 

cuTt'd ‘ akC PSrt in the devotional rcligiotfwhfch^uft'imatcly'ccHps'ed thefolder 

dial there waTno"^nct^ . ll,c C .P' C philosophers declared 

fshrnnyn ktngs with Shmlra women andI , Wr !‘. Crs r ? rcr t0 mi,rria S« °f 
the Shudras. Cases of imermarriaee between ““"’P 110 " of r °y :i1 authority by 
change of caste and occuoainr, 8 ,.. ? members ol dilhrent castes and 
acknowledge the existence 0 P f the fourV» *° r ° l ",’ d in lhc cpic ' Buddhisl writers 
low crafts (hinajmi and /, 1 a " d ™nterous degraded tribes and 

tCshatnya ana ltKe some epic po«s usufllv ’ a “ ord spec,al s,atlls 10 ‘he 

_jsromomal ..purity, as the true testof V /.'fl ?, har f clcr - and birth or 

—refer to a certain elasticity-of-caste r ,le^-n l e ’ Llke lhe cpic poets a S ain - “'ey 
to trade and menial work 7 cas 1 e ™!esr-Brah ra a"and-K-shatriyas—also*“foolT 

must have afTected thc^gidhy^f ign ^ rS r nd ra . any pther caus<s 

between Indian monarchs and foreign DotcnH? S anCeS ?f™ atr,moi dal alliances 

mentions agriculture, cattle breed,™ fnH ? m 3re , knovvn ' The Ar ^a3tra 
the Vaishyas and Shudras, and if Greek wri,^® 35 1 ^ c ? mmcm occupation of 
.distinction between the Vaishva and ShJdrl are J to , be believed,, the old 
tnenes noted seven castes in India-ihe nhlf gra , dual, y obliterated. Megas- 
craftsmen and .traders, soldiers, government peas . aats > herdsmen, 

be .borne in mind that the Greek wr£L ^ cou ncillors. It should 

—^itoessed^^im^s-Gpposed-to^hl^e^f^!S b l d 1 u S actual condition as 
•tne four-fold diyisibn^^asteTC^^ ^oration of ~ 

putra ^atakarni.. Caste rules, however, would nn^h ^ ^ Sreat Gautami- 

&T lVeS d _ Witb 

f "I'ref«s “le'four heredh ° bserved 

departures from the strict -,Smriti law We find ‘he e * Nevertheless there were 

adapting the occupations o/lhe claYseith'emTnd ifv 
.Sfiudras: follow mg those of the classes above them M,!l! of Vaishyas and 

Him * ’-»=*• *mS Xi 

accorcj a bett.er status to y the. ^wS^MedhYitW^ to - 

.. could perform certain rites prescribed for all ih the is’mnV/r ( v* th S ^ras 

■ofmmm is a dynamic world- Ibrce :and not^ s aiic^sbc^f 
.Brahman^-;:can marry the daughter of a^a^o/^^S A 

century the. castes were comparatively fluid and reconversion to ? * l th ' 

not impossible. But in this - Age the fundamental values of DhnrJ ?,^ ndlllsm was 
readjusted not: only to restore continuity aad taMUy to £&?! 
do.provide defensive ramparts in order.to present a sol d front ^ ^ Ut 
alien culture and religion, the dynamic outlook of M'edhatithi »nH SS n SS ‘/ Ve 
Smriti, therefore, gave place to'a conservative odtiook.^ 

• . Earl V Tan J l1 literature gives no evidence of caste, but the growth of Arvan 
influence and other complex factors produced a system in some wjys more rigM . 

'The Struggle for Empire (1957), Preface, p.22, , 


$ 
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“ n 1 V u 01 tlle norlh. In the Dravidian country Xvh/nri,», ■ - - 

n r yhng families, and Vui.shya.s were equally rare I W ^i. C lc '' v> ol her Chan 

of?hi atl ° n f or } sistcd of Brahmanas, and the Shudras the laii^r ^*' 0 ! 0 ° f the 
°: , thc population, and were divided into two oJl ’ , formed the bulk 

nght and left hands. ‘On the ieht , o .hlT 8 r " l CaS,£ gr0Ups > kn °'*n as the 
vating and labouring castes - on the left are v! -in8 cas * eS) aad most of the culti- 
weavers, cowherds «‘„d S cul.iwInV^ 0 "’ “““ ° f Crar,Smt "> suctl i 

•t onr Stages of Life: Position of Women - 

mdMdua'l Arya^wafcUdcd Thirst ^ ‘ he li \° r lhe 

dutrerThl "f ^'?°^o™^ 5 ir ^3 

»5ES 

Ph/ife/ d T , fr0 ^. J caIous y aad forbearance. The different stages reflected 
duals (ol Sul ?ealtr^n S ° CiC ‘ y a " d pr0vided ampl = Scope ‘® ^divi- 

Marriage between members of the same caste was preferred, though iriter- 
marrtage between different castes was not unknown. Some Smritis like thS of 

ajna\alkya insisted that girls should be married before the age of puberty The 
normal religious marriage was arranged by the parents of the couple. As 
Albenmi observes: The Hindus marry at a very young age; therefore the 
parents arrange the marriage of their sons 5 . Marriage was indissoluble and 
-drvor-ceJWas_no.t permissible. _ 5 nu 

.. The position of women in ancient India was not uniform. However, her status 
in the family was held to be high. Manu declares that ‘gods are pleased with 
those households where women are held in honour’ and that a husband should 
be.punished by the king if-he forsook his wife without. any-,rea$on. The ' Sata- 
palha $mhmann says that she is half her husband and completes him. 

Women could take up a life of religion, though they could not officiate as pri¬ 
ests'. A.few Vedic hymns are ascribed to.women seers, and songs of the Buddh¬ 
ist nans have been preserved in the Therigatfia. The Jain’texts referio Jay anti, 
daughter of the king of Kausambi, who carried on discussions with Mahavira 
himself on abstruse questions of philosophy and eventually became a nun.- The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad tells of the two venerable ladies—Gargi .and Maitreyi 
who were well-versed j nshastras. Apart from-these two gifted-ladies,, there 
were two classes of women students, Brahmayadini or lifelong students of sacred 
texts-and Sadyodvaha who. prosecuted their studies till their marriage. . 

During the Gupta' age women belonging to noble families had sufficient 
opportunities for acquiring proficiency in general learning-. Yatsyayana.gives us 
a long'list of sixty-four subsidiary branches of knowledge which ‘ should. be 
learnt by women. The Amarakosa, a- work of the Gupta age, refers to female 
t chers as well as female instructors of Vedic. mantras. We have’also evidence 
f nueens reigning in Orissa and Kashmir. Prabhavatigupia- ruled the Vaka- 
oi q v} n edom for thirteen years and Rajyasri is known to have administered 
itA nvernment jointly with her brother, king Harshavardhana. In the following 
the gov , Vyj w jfe of the Rasht’rakuta emperor Dhru.va, probably ruled 

centuries her husband. The records of theDeccan and south Indiabear eloqeenl 
jointly Wi * liljcal influence of royal ladies. Princesses became 'governor 
testimony o P ,, minor administrative.charges under the western Chalukya 

of P r0VirLC , e ^| vana ' Thus Mailadevi, one'of the wives of Somesvara I governec 
dynasty of Kaiyanu. 
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MUENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 
VI held charge of" S^g^Jaslnfi, “o95 a T 5l \ n >' id | cvi > <!“«« " r VikramadilNa 

kingdom for nearly forty yeaJ aLS ' 6 queen Rudramba ruled the Kakatiya 
learned women as well. Rains/vi™ r 1 women administrators, there were 
A vantisundari, was an exceptional I v oir/^iV 0 ! ^ en .\ a ^ c poct ^ and h is own wife, 
wife of Mandanamisra, acted is m X §-, et ady - Uhhayabharati or Sarasvati, 
with Sankaracharya. rbitrator in her husband’s disputations 

tion of widow lias ^ecn^entioned^^’ iT^ju^ 0 ™ Saii or scir -immola- 
Grcck writers. Some times ™ d recorded by the 

performed by the widows -, «'ith n»rr^» ° n • a . R ab solutely voluntary right, but 
the practice has not been ^ sa P nctfoLH qUa -?i m,t ^ Mention ” iay bc ™ ad * that 
Smrhis. According to the A ra ? S C c h , cr . by ^c Dharmasutras or by the 
burnt themselves~olTTh^ _ fu?iFmrrw?^ _rSul a im a nwLyes_QLkingS-som et i m es - 
mend a life of strict celibacy and^self-rTT busbands * The Smritis recom- 
according to Medhatithi, is nothin* ° r a WJcJow - The practice of Sati, 

The remarriage of wMows W af^? 8 a hl“, ,C , ,de ’r a, ii as such > is not Permitted 
the case of I widow marryi“g" Motherit'/f"'"' Katyaya™ refers to 
live with the man of her choice thnm-h a,» ' V sy!i . yana permitted a widow to 
a wedded wife. Later like® e W yed ">.= *?<*! ^ of 

right to-inherit the nronerlv of her mA i. Chanclnka> maintain the woman’s 
maintained that the widow is entitled io si^H tl | 0nS '.- Itha ? been cm Phatiially 

sonless deceased husband pmvfded shih chaste ^ " ho,S “ la,e ° f h « 


• wv* 

accomplishments, en5^TsociaUmtus I '>mrapa1uf?he'u- fer " th r!r be ? ltra:, ’ d— 
Vasantasena, Ragamanjari and Chandrasena'menfioned'in hUraufre 1 are^ U< ^ d * ,a r' 
the examples of courtesans of the-better sort Tfautifuo ltera turc are some of 

dent of prostitutes appointed by the State. The prostitufeThart* asu P e ™ tcn_ 
two days^amingcvSfy monthlo the »££**■•• 

the .royal household on a big salary. Besides these courtesans the C rat tmnl« 
also employed girls, called dey.adastei for the worship of the gods® ApartS 

their widegwead prevalence in the south,,they are mentioned by KalWasaTs 
welt a:s by-Hiuen Tsang. ' • . y 7 . 1 dJ>a as 


r> 








ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Aneierit Indian economy provides an interesting study in all its multi-faceted 
aspects-rlarid arid agriculture, professions and guilds, trade and commerce 
briTLk'ihg and • .interest and a-: regulated, monetary, system. Agriculture was the 
mainstay of a large section of the Indian people.. Irrigation of the fields v/as 
' coi^sidci;ed necessary, in .many-parts .of, the..country.. One of Chandragupta 
Mfprya's. gpvernors was responsible for building a. dam across a river iri'Girriar 
iii -westerii. India, resulting ..in;supply of water for the region. The dam was 
maintained at. a great -cost; for eight hundred years after it was built. The 
Arthasastra refers to a water tax which was regularly collected. The State also 
levied various kinds .of taxes on agriculture. The state encouraged - agriculture 
and the Smritis prescribe a heavy.fine as the penalty for destroying agricultural \ 

lands. Hiuen Tsang refers that almost in every part of. northern India, fields ™ 

were regularly cultivated, but f as the districts vary in their natural qualities they 
differ, also in their natural products/ • ’ ' 

.Trade and 'industries were, in a flourishing condition. A large number of 
handicrafts—eighteen in number—have been mentioned in the Jataka's. There 
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Wa . s Realisation of Industrie; r„ m. . 

based* upon mining^tJe^yVpo dVctmn"* «Th^ *‘ lcl 

Uons C ha*c| eS th**«■ nd'complex 3 !n'sfrucuTre* S ^ind*'*tf X1 ec ^ Bortl 

-ggasa^ ggaSgamC t ^ g- 

3^3£3&3$bSKS$ 

Chamber of CommercTet ud in noThem In°dh T ' S ° m ^ in * >*' “SSdeST 
perhaps at Pataliputra’. Anions thi v^* d * ^ SOme b,g trad ing centres 
two famous trading comontmncUi • ar ! ous guilds in south India, there wer? 
Tisaiyayirttu-Ainnurruvar , the latter'VxSheT ^ famous Xanadesa- 
Sumatra in the eleventh and twelfth cSSS iii aCtlVKlCS t0 Bu ™a and 

gnlury B.a Vco^ms^^^^ covered - 

Maury an times similar routes existed inlhe Penial 1 °f northe ™ India, and by 
was one which ran’from TamSi £ An P ng the chief of these 

through Pataliputra and Banaras to Kausamb^whenc 1 / of Champa, and thence . 
part of-Bhrigi’kaccha. From^ br ? ch w «* to the ~ ~ 
south bank of the Jumna to Mathura from which t K° ad passed Mong the 
Rajasthan fo the per, ™*n,- 

passed by the modern Delhi and crossed the five rivers of the pTntok^ r ? ut ®. 

Takshashila, whence it continued up the Kabul vailX^The'- 
maih route .to the south went from Ujjayini to the city of PratishthW • Tt ' 
nor« .D)eccan from whence^it iassed. acro^the Dec an^auTo he 
ower Krishna and went- on to Kanchi and Madurai. A great ieal?rcoast^ 
trade was snmiltaneously earned on. . gi • oastaA 

'Dixmy.Jrtjcto-formed-: the- chief objects of .longdistance trade-spices 
sandalwood, gold and gems from the sbuth, silks and muslins from Bengal- and': 
Banaras, musk, saflron from the-hills, r • . * • • 

By the time of the Buddha, India perhaps .established contacts with Burma 
Malaya and the islands--oriRdonesia^Qull£caE ^ of thc. ^hrtcf,*^ ^ -. 

the. contact between India andl lome was a matter of highest importance . It '' . 
was during this, period "that IndTft drained Koman gold by supplying luxury 
articles. With the fall of the Roman empire the trad e with the v^c^ Wijp^ 
somewhat, though it was maintained by the Arabs. BeforeJbfi^dwn^efthe'' 
•Guptas, there was commercial intercohrsp-tretWtlEii souilr Jndra_fm d-_CM^ a an d 
n? with the ,west.d eclined that with China i ncreasecf -• 

The chief ports bfancient India were on the west coast—Patala-ond he-■ Indu s- 
d«lta Bhrigukaccha (Broach), ChaulflCalyan, Cambay andSopara. On the 
dvl t-of Sindh lay Debal/a large mart and the port not only of this but also of 
^^neighbouring regions.’ On the Malabar coast, lay the important port of-' 
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the pr~ , , 

^'^2 lantashak^nHV^ 0 ^’ ^ ^ c,liel purt5> ‘ on tfie east coast were 

A nos" ?m?ort»n1 KadUr ?^ A ^. 0ng t,lc chief P° r(s in thc Tamil 
& a ,• j n thtflfinH ,rYK ere o Ml J Ziris ( mo ^ ern Cranganore) in thc Chcra 
country. ^ Pan< ^ a y s an d Kaveripattinam, the chief port 

si—: OSpeffu S n ?e f s ^nH»>^ W ■ sandalwood, pearls, precious 
.flrith shygr, "frr^. r :1 p or t wcre var ious metals, 

sflTficTenrhor.ses^orT^T-T^^ horses. A s ancjcnT~lhdia~neverbred 

Asia. This trade appears tn hW*, i '^PoiTIiorscFTrom western and central 
and thirteenth centuries a n ru rea< ^ le .^ phenomenal proportions in the twelfth 
passed annually. ’ * rough the port of Cambay alone, 10,000 horses 

The flourishing tr^ri^ or*/? 

The Arab travellers of the ninth^ndThe - hc counlry enormously wealthy, 
-terms-about-the-fabuioue-wealih «ti h ' fallowing centuries .speak in eloquent 
by the Muhammada,;^^^f r ^“P , »)S«‘‘-»l>«->>n«old.Hti«h«- acquired- 
Bhim Nagar (Kangra) a confem?." 11 dla ' , Whcn Sultan Mahmud conquered 

precious jewels accumul«ed?n h h^H . a , r , y -' -Vr i ler re . cords that the "Tcasury and 

of camels would not carry it nor s V ch an amount tha ‘ ‘h= backs 

nor the imagination of an arilhmetfclan concell" H .” ° f Writer ' S hands record 

the^enghgemem‘ S Sa" ‘^ir honesty and good faith and fidelity to 

Marco Polo observes: T assure vou^ ^^ Cr '? a, ; tS of tata ( south Gujarat), 
and most trustworthy merchants i/the wor 1T'fnr^orh" 1 a " aS are a . mong the best 
tell a lie and alfthaj they say is true.' ’ h nS ° n earth would they 


RELIGION 


Throughout the history of ancient Indian civilization there had been a certain 
inspiring ideal, a certain motive power and a certain way oTISoking at life T^e 
history of religion in ancient India runs, through different stages and in in 
rajnifications—Hinduism, Buddhism, Jatem $ a„dhS&%or Sets. 

Hinduism, is 3. living force which has endured so long through vicissitnrl^c 
histoiy. It • is alive and vigorous and has withstood attacks from within and 
\V|thout. Tt seems to be possessed of unlimited powers of renewal’ Its historic 
vitality, the abounding energy which, it reveals, would alone be evidence of its 
spiritual genius.’ 4 • U1 us 

; p The religion of the Indus people was hardly distinguishable from ‘that aspect 

Mjfr ' S r°“ n<i animism and the of Shiva: and the 

Mother Goddess.. The religion of the Aryans was much influenced by theTndus 

people,-the Dravidians and the aborigines. The Vedic seers were the first X 

fverburst;;into that silent, sea of ultimate'being, and their utterances are found 

in- the.' Vedas.. The Vedas are more a record than' an irtterpretation of’religious 

• The - Vedic Aryans contributed the higher gods like the Sky and the Earth 
t^e Sun and,the Fire. God is'incomprehensible which defies analysis. Tiie Kena 
Upamshad says: f Th£ eye does not go thither, nor-speech nor mind. We do not 
Jcnmy, we do not understand how one can teach it; It is different from the 

^S'Jip 'i 50 v °u e the . ^ nown ‘’ All the gods included in the Hindu 
pantheoii Brahma; Vishnu and Shiva—are regarded as Supreme Being. In the 

. * * • * * » 

■A.l!) p dh 62 faiSllDaa ' S ’’ Hinduhm in A C. ul '“ ral HiMry of India (1975), Edited by .Basham, 
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of worship, 
Bhagavadgitu sir 
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, ih ^= ®2'IHS5^ h -• “? hc A m s , & 

accepted, while in Buddhism the iS tllc doclti ; ,ne seems to have been widely 
not begin with the body 110^ doesn't end 5 axioma ! ic - ‘The soul docs 
through dying bodies and decaying worlik^Ti 11 * ^ pursues lls lon S pilgrimage 
carried over without break from one lifijo JnotS* PUrP ° Se ° f rcdcmption is 

The succe^fuTattack nt on l Ved?c%sm'-fi 8 * 0 l he ris , e u of Buddhis,n and Jainism. 
Upanis/tads with its concent of th^ Str 5 ng T t j iened tJlc philosophy of the 

also resulted in the IdeT rfr ,k. ? ^ bs ° lulc ° r the Universal Soul. This ioncept 

^re^gods ^ 1 Vishnu 

S ^e 'SAoTvn/remaincd^^m^npfankTof Hindu'belief. ntUnCS 

world ^nd 1 when° d evn f i^ran^a'nrr 5 W ° fkS ceas . cIess ty for the welfare of the 
save humanity from evil The various forms or incarnations to 

Buddha being included inThM <> ?,, ! " S ( °i < 1 ™°™) of Vishnu are ten, 

heroes R-ms InTv^u h , llst t0 . put an ? nd to bloody sacrifices. The epic 
given the Mini,b^ame incarnations of the god Vishnu and have 


Shiva evolved from the Yedic god Rndra and the Tamil god Munman. The 

r ° k"‘ Tor “ m which Shiva has been worshipped is inTe form of 

hnga, which became current about the beginning or the Christian era. aiva 
represents the eternal power through which the universe evolves. Saivism was 
patronised Jn different parts of India in the Gnpta and post-Gupta-periods 
phdasa was a devotee of -Shivai Thei two Puranas-K^. and Matsya-atc 
devoted to Shiva. The Huna king Mihirakula, like some early Kushana'kings'' 
was a S rea t devo’tee of Shiva. Sasahka, king of Bengal and some members of 
. the Pushpabhuti faihily of Kanaiij and the Maitrakas of Valabhi were also 
Sh'aivas. In the Deccan the Brihatphalayanas, the Anandas and the Yishnuf 
kimdins were votaries, of Saivism, while many Vakataka, Salankayana, Kadaniba 
and western Ganga rulers were worshippers of Shiya. •••••'/''• ,• • • 

. In south India, ,Saivism flourished from about 500 a. d. It received a great 
impetus from the life and work of Sankara who. was born in Kerala .in A.D. -788-, - 
Although he was' the; greatest exponent of Advaita Vedanta, he composed 
several hymns in honour of Shiva, the God of gods. The. Pallavas, th e Cholas ; 
and- the Rashtrakutas, .patronised Saivism. although 'Vaishnavism was-not 
ignored. Saivism was popularised .in the. Thriiil land' by a band of religious. • 
devotees who are usually -known as. Nayanars or Nayanmars. Their^traditional.^' 
number is sixty-three and their hymns are. still widely read and held in great 
veneration. Tirumular in his Tirumandiram laid the foundation of-Saivism by 
sayin^ that f the Agama (i.e. Saiva canon), as much as the Y.tfjia, is truly the; 

word of god.’ ; . * 

. e t | ie different sects of Saivism may be mentioned the Pasupatas , Khpar 
likasani Kahmukhas, the practices of the last two being revolting in character; 

41 . .v. e Saivism Which developed in Kashmir m the ninth and tenth 

In contrast, me t- . 

. . . o Hinduism in A Cultural fflstory-of India (1975), Edited by B'aShun, 

•Radhakrisbaan, a " 1 " 1 . _ • • 

A.L., P- 77> 
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centuries ,o. was more „„ »^™av,u^,o N 

self of^ail' being 3 “ -M *?*!!!* *-<- 

consciousn “ s) ^A u ^t^s 

gr^rtbrne l jVthc e Kf4?ous°nfe^of 0 hot 1 |i : , rm ?, erial Gu P'' 1s ' Vaishnavism became a 
e^/^ U a< ^ 01 ^ 'ng^vft^iMty' Va^ fbimd°i^ 

^?KaiaEsS^"»««^ss 

— gss .a. sj . ffi-x 

In Hinduism them- a* i 

Sir 5 '> act ; ve while' hhTemale c el S 'i a , kt ; cu,ls with the basic belief that the 
Gupta period the wives of tho nr,A u emen ^ wa s active and immanent Rv tVw» 

for ..example, Laksim ,° the or S vV° b ° shipped n speda? tempW 

various manifestations of Jhc vWfe offi""* °" d ™ °nd Durg^the 

-.Mahawfa—•whoV'foSn^twnewreTihif^' p , crsonali! .ies—the Buddha and 
m the religious tenor of the ti^T Thf n?!rat hered in teaching changes 
t?f d t * le su PP or t of numerous disciD , « d -n," DI D P ?j nded a new doctrine 

TZfMte — 

• balanced and moderate lift S vationlav^h f^^STtaSf^' 

the cycle of rebirth. The Buddhl fiunded 1 ninana or freedom from 

t '• me* which.was open to persons of aultmta of^v? 3 °n T“ stic establish- 

Cc^om om^Ocfi) c( a U 6^BuddhV^ 3016 a s J ate rcI M ion and spread to 

. overshadowed-Hinduism and Jainism Buddh^m ^ doi ? lm u arit religion which 
Phaser development, traditiorfXfaiown2 1 ? thr ° Ug ! t thr *> raa in 

• ahdyajrayana, each with its S ZsSiS,."” “• ' 

»« - 

reached-by. the Buddhas and Arhats, or pktl^bS 
.. sorrovjfuJ^As. the ocean.has only ope flavoitrf the flaVo'uV of sif? 

reiterat6s> so has my doctrine only one - ilavour—th’e flavour- hr* -P^ddha 

( from meow).’ At the price of complete withdrawal fton all worldli an -d Pat,0h 
emancipation; or Arhathood, is attainabie in this very birth Thi^ 0 ' ™ 5 
■ ifteferore, insists upon the' necessity of the monastic life The mnu 9! na ^ an i 1 > *' 

• and mfluentialH/nayana school in earlier timAwas th-V Tr.ho' ^ ld ? s P read - 
who were later known as the Vaibhashto H nillf n h L S u- aVas i iyadini> * 

• stronghold in-Ceylon, Burma and the countries ofsoufh-easUsil 115 " 1 0Und " S 

The Mahayana, or' the' f Great Vehicle’, is so called became ii wm, 
salvation for all, Predominantly devotional and mhtanhvs,?^ / '■ 

idealis the Bodhisattva, the heroic being who practising pf r r P } t *!J c? ^^ racte I> its 
throughout thousands of lives, aspires 1 1 the atfainAem^f Rud hfh^ • 
sake of all living beings. The Mahayana is fundmS opto stc as ft “' ' 

tons that ultimately all. beings will attain Nimna aKcZe Buddha^ Z 
Mahayana ts represented by the two great schools of the ^ e S : 
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mm 

T he Vajrayana or .1 x- d,a * ccntr »l Asia, 

£■&& asst 

thwso-ccmntcrpar-ts-wep^ t/v , e * istln g male figures of th^ n uddhjsrn appeared 

^SSl^^sS^ss. ” 

which is productive of enn^’. In ? Jts . Primary sense cy/" tase of -P ra >m when 
those connected with nn Karma [action). For the Hinnv 17103115 behaviour 
(amofci); fo? «? e ^on-hate (fey d Elions arc 

-^ompassiQiv(:^r- t // i ^r^t;^:^ ^ Jra ye n ^ t hose inspired hv i« Y l / ° U : d :! Usion 

bqpum of-the Buddhist spiritufnS 2 -' or Meditation !? il ^~ and - 

refers to the practice of »• •• 1x1 the «inayana the Z c 5f, ""*»*»» 

t-1 states atSby 

or P the' 10 f n ° f th T ™ antras of the Buddhas and Bodv"^ medltat ion includes^?© 

which ( *i)er>alcd it. The li g h, cfBuSsm * S T‘« 2® : 

m eastern India 5Vhile the royal patronage kept itZ^ 1C ^ en ^ S -^ kings 

parts of north-western India. Buddhism era^untu? 2 m .°f issa » Kashmir and 
Ihe Mddha crae to'be looked vpoi. <u ind iyidua1ity and ' 

god. Vishnu. .Islam struck the .final blow and thi lif ^ incar P at, o n s\of the . 
resulted in an. exodus . of Buddhists from' extern 0 + n the ' m ^ a steries- 
Hinduism,, relying for its strength on spirltiiaf and\thlS? • to f s6utllre ^t A s i^;-• 
from the Muslim invasions, but- was not seriouslv^ '^ USIteaance > suffered 
Buddhism, by now cdncentrating.inVlafgcmonasLZ ZZ^ 611 ^ - by - k ' Buf • 
to-decline, could not stand up to the challenge. nd a ^ rea °y.;on ••the - road" • 

• Jainism- is essentially an Indian relieionand Txic o,, • ... . • 

birth. .Unlike Buddhism, there were no fundamental chdneeTln'ra^ h ,? d °( its . 

In the sixth century n.o„ Mahavfra,. founder of S s n -doctrine.; 

universal love; and his'metaphysics was based on commonseme a , "!!‘ sa °{ 
realism. The.term Nirgranlha was later used- for ST Sers nf 1 ^ 11 ' 0 ^ 1 
which -Mahavira founded. For some two centuries the Jainas remained^ smln 
community of monks and lay followers. Chandragnpta Manrya-becZe a JSni 
after his abdication. A serious famine at the-end of Chandragupta’s reien led to • 
a t: great exodus of Jams from the Gangetic valley to the Deccan. Out of this' 
migration arose the tvvp.j’ects of the Jainas, the Digambaras (naked) and the 
Syetambafas (W^-dacy. However, the basic religious principles remained the 
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same for both and they differed only on minor dogmas and ascetic practices. 

Jainism, like Buddhism, is fundamentally atheistic The world fnnottoo 
according to an eternal law and is continually "passing through .nTnfinUc 
number of cycles, each consisting of a period of improvement and one of 
decline. Jainism starts with two livina Drincinles n,. / r i m , onc 0 

living [,M .hi* *»p,ii, ,1, iKhilSTS KlS ft 31 h 5cZ"; 

special, stress on the ethical code Thi w'' of Karma, Jainism lays 

injury to living beings (atiimsa), speaking the truth Cnt V° n fr °? 

straightforwardness,^co n “„ men.'^thM^^^' < T e ?' J,umil i ty '-' 
chastity and renunciation. There"!; a? plSaS"^ GcdT’a 2 

Sf,dd£ e <n ",2 development* in this sect comparable totheGrea! VeMcIc^n 
Buddhism. By God Jainism understands a liberated Soul as well as the T/V/A-. 
ankaras, who provide the highest spiritual ideals to which every soSl cln aspfre*. 

Though Jainism gradually entrenched itself in western India esoeciallv ’• 
Gujarat, P,ajputana, and Maiwa, it flourished highly in the Deccan and enjoyed 
a great de a i of royal patronage. Some royal dynasties like the GaSgas, Kadam- 
bas, Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas and their feudatories patronised Jainism and 
—tnay_m^pii^Xedjm^Aigx^an Age in the south in literature. o~’ h :f rr 

days m Gujarat. Though Jainism held its sway in the Deccan and south India 
under the patronage of theTater Chalukyas and the Hoysalas, the growing 
influence ofYaishnavism and. Saivism in the region gradually undermined it! 
influence.. The successful .revolution, of .the Saiva. Lingayat-sect against the 
; Xalachuri ruler Bijjala, who was a. Jain, struck a heavy blow to the influence of ’' 
Jainism in the Deccan. 

■.Uriaffected by the contaminating influence of Tantrik ideas which-proved 
ruinoiis to Buddhism, Jainism is still a powerful force in Gujarat and Rajputana 
Its popularity among the masses is due to the fact that it succeeded in harmonis- 
ing religious doctrine with the normal secular activities of an ordinary man. In 
the history of the Deccan there have been many Jairia' generals fighting bloody 
Avars andrat the same time.being pious Jainas.'The great bequest of Jainism to 
posterity is.that it transformed ttii/Ahimsa ,^which was the keynote of this 
religion’into a philosophy of action... -. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The early Aryan invaders of India brought with them ! a language of great 
richness and precision and a highly cultivated poetic tradition. The earliest 
surviving form of Sanskrit, that of Rigveda, are hymns to various deities com¬ 
posed, by members of-Aryan families. After the composition of the Rigveda, 
Sanskrit developed considerably, as the text provided a common literary 
standard, for the Aryan tribes of India. The corpus of Vedic poetry, which began • 
round about 1300 b.c., was probably complete in the main by about 1OCO b.c. 
After this date there developed an extensive prose literature devoted to ritual 
matters. The period of the older Brahmanas> as these prose texts are called, may 
be put roughly at 1000—800.-D.C., but the language continued without any 
noticeable change. The next milestone in the history of Sanskrit is the Grammar 


1 .1 
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-or- 

—Z l ^lX lh ' Ve * c . j ??-!! 5 morc . 

in aZdZfo^Z alitPr ? lhe i’SnSS^r °t *™& 

p«^,r ™ 

pisagsisgngr 

Kamrads inscriptions began to annrar ah™,?'f innuenccd by sSsfctr 

fhc“^n°s U of XD ' - 5 h°- 11 * as not nn.n”bo Ut A d l»oZ d t ^crijrtioS 

the status of an independent language.’ * * - 0 t h at ^f alayalam achieved 

Vpnnishads. In Vedic scripture we find relics of enic^nM* ancI , S0J ? e parts ; of the .. • 
natwroi phenomena are personified The Unnnithn i ^ lyric in which* 

literature..The e*lle*Wto^ 

C J?T A i 0f , h r C ‘ W0 g , r t at e P it;s ' the ^ef>Anr"/n ^hd fc Se n Ular chara «« 

Mahabharata fascinated Indian historians, who took it as a W fl 

thetr work, whilst other? em'phasiscdits aesthetic sfcSnte Th, m ° dt! for 

a work of greater art which.contain? many beautiful descriptV " ^ maya * a is 

From the fifth century .d.c., 'Kavya or iiferaiturA i i V-f pieceSv 
became highly organised in form' and . richly ^adorned C wSh d fi gradual i y: ‘^ 

This trend was .noticeable in some ; of’ the ly?ics 0 ml^ pf speech -'' 
Tripitaka , available in Pali. - The earliest surviving Sanskrit^^ t dd ^ Ist 1 f W0 ^- the 
Buddhist poet Asvaghosa, who lived at the end of the F ? that of the 
talents are displayed in the two epics, the Buddhacharia and the!£w A ‘ D ‘ I S is 
Asvaghosa was an ardent Buddhist and he wishes to convey through c !?™ m ¥ a ' : 
the emptiness of the world and the true happiness of renunciation; e ^ 1< ^ S, 

In., lyric Kavya the classic model is the Saptashati (second century A dV ' n 
Prakrit anthology collected by a Satavahana emperor, Pulumayi II Yasishth,? 
putra. This seems to represent folk songs whose theme is-love. Kalidasa vvas 
: the greatest Sanskrit poet who wrote epjes and dramas. ( Like the murals ‘of 
Ajanta, his work seems to reflect that culture completely and convincingly.’ He 
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was the author of three dramas, two long poems the ^ duniarasaJnbhava.ani^^ , 
Raghuvamsa and two shorter poems the Me'ghaduta and the , * 

Bharavi’s (sixth century a.d.) Kiratarjuniya is the best epic presenting . 
episode from the Mahabharata. In the seventh century Bhatti wrote •* rcI ” or . 
able poem on the story af.Rama ( Dhattikavya ) which also provides a syst^mauc 
illustration of Sanskrit grammar, Magha’s (seventh century a.d.) epic B 

of Sisupala’ (Sisupala-vadha), an incident in the life of Krishna, ‘ 
many fine stanzas which shows his mastery of language. The finest poet in 

seventh century was Bhartrihari, author of the‘Three hundred lyrics on > 

wordly wisdom and renunciation. An erotic poet of the seventh century 
Amariika who concentrates an extraordinary amount of action or talk in c.icn 
verse and writes with tenderness. Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda, written in the twcii n 
century, is the most popular classic. 

Apart from epics and narrative poems there arc a number of historical works 

-weaving—historical-facts—r.aund_the^.adulatiQn—of_-kings..JBcsidcs..-the./im^/m" 

. . -»-v /- • < * .1 • *1 . ^ _ f h /I 1/ I Ur/»- 


charila, of Bana, reference may be made to six other similar works—the K/Arn- 
• jnankadeya-charita or the life of the Later Chalukya king . Vikramaditya VI, by 
.Bilhana, the- Navasahasanka-charita or the life of the Malwa king Sindhuraja by 
Padmggupta (1000 a.d.), the Bhoja-Prabandha or the life of the Paramara king, 
Bboja by. Ballala, the Prithviraja-raso and the Pri sh viraja - v ijaya , the Kumar aped a- 
■ char it a or the life of the Chalukya king Kumarapala by Hemachandra (twelfth 
century a.d.), and the Ramacharita or the life of Ramapala, one of the later 
Pala kings of Bengal, by Sandhyakara Nandi (twelfth century a.d.). 


'.The surviving Sanskrit dramas are numerous whose origin can be traced to 
great antiquity. T he earliest dram atist is Asvaghosa whose dramas arc known-to 
•. have survived m fragments. Bhasa's thirteen survivi^ng _ plays7 - aTnong whiclrythe 
Svapna-vasayadatta^and the Pratijna-Yaugandkarayana - deserve special mention, 
bring before us a comprehensive view of the classical ..theatre. In this field, 
Kalidasa, the greatest dramatist was followed, by Sudraka, the author of the 
. ' Mrichchhakatika and Visakhadatta, the.author of the Mudra-rakshasa and the 
DeyirCbiindraguptam.- Three plays—the Ratnavafi,-i\ic-Nagananda and .the Priya- 
darshlka—hre ascribed to Harshavardhana while his contemporary the Pallava 
king ’ Mahendravarman, has- left a.. one : act play, the Matta-vilqsaprahasaha: 

’ Another, famous dramatist is ’.Bhavabhuti who lived at Yasovarman s court in f 

• Kanyakubja and his t>est works are the Uttara-Rama-Charita arid the Maltith 
Madhava. Bhavabhut/’s plays are in the best dramatic.tradition of conflict and 

• passion and ‘his lyrics are perhaps unequalled in expressiveness, and in the 
'• beaUty of their.sound’. 5 After Bhavabhuti appeared dramatists of lesser merit 

like Bhatta Narayana (8th. century), Murarj.(early ninth century), Rajasekhara 
' .(riintH-terith centuries) and KshemishYara (tenth, century); •' 

• - Of the prose literature, Dandiri’s (seventh-century) Tales of Ten Princes the 
(Dashakumara-charita) is famous ifor its. realism! Next,in point of importance is 
••Subaudhu • who is known : only from one work,, the Vasavcidatta. The greatest 

• master of Sanskrit prose is Bana who lived at Harsha’s court. His- works, the 
Kadambari and the Harshackarita are masterpieces of diction and style. 

,' In other fields—politics and scientific literature—ancient India reached a high 
degree of development. Of the extant works, the Arthashastra^ -of Kautilya which 
embraces political philosophy, administrative system and variQus other things, ,^ 
is the-best .known. The other ‘wclHcnown-works.are Nitisara of Kamandaka 
(seventh century a.d.) and Sukra-nith' a work of quite late. date. In Mathe¬ 
matics and' Astronomy, the period was enriched by the works of Aryabhata 

. ♦ Warder, A,K Classical Literature in A Cultural Uisjoly of India (1975), Edited ty 
Basbam> A.L., p. 137. , • 1 
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J> vns the last major work in Prakrit literature. Ph> ° Yashovarmun of 
Prakrit and Pali Literature 

_ ihs 

ir, describes Ranwf S^S^of— 

personified by Rama's ally Sugriva y JS^hnhhT S™? bcing Ioya,t y 
exploits of Yasovirmin /r v 6 • Z,panraja in his Gaudavaho narrates the* 

krit is the Saptashalaka of HaTtTJ* mOS f, im P orta ?‘ literary work in Pra- 
great charm and beauty. RaSsekhara^P^ stanzas of 

. ' romance oflove varieeated l!v thr> a|aJ! , r* wo [ k > the Xarpuramanjarl is a 
/ Haribhadra, who flourished^ the firsTnar't Unh^u!!!^ fcstival and da nce. 
Samaradifya katha in Mabarashtri Pr.,w;‘ t w/ ^ e,g r b centur y A -D., wrote the 

■ P r pi udd > ,0tana wrote another long Maharashtri novel, illustrat- 

tng4he-^H\4nghfore&-of-five-passtons-iir-fiye-soph~tlTroirelr5 e ver5 rnvfs' P„S - 

danta, patronised by Bharata, minister of RashfflShia IIIw™ £ P h Ts 
most important work Afahapurana between 959 and 965. • h,s ' 

. * P • 

Pall, the sacred hnguage of Buddhism preserves the Hinayana literature. 

.... while Sanskrit preserves the Mahayana literature. The Pal*'canon consists of 
The Three Baskets’, Tripitaka, which arc Vinaya, Sutta and Abhidhamma The 
Vinayd Pitaka which deals with the rules of the monastic order comprises- the 
following texts: Patimokkha, Sutta Vibhanga; Khandhakas and Parivara.. F'prmine 
nstipplethent to the Sutta Vibhanga, Xhandakas are divided into two. sections— 
Mnhnvngga and ChuUavagga. The Sutta Pitaka which incorporates the ‘greatest 
'..literary ivories .of Buddhism, comprises the five collections called Nikayas : (i) 
Digha, (2) Majjhima> (3) Samyutta , (4) Anguttara. and (5) Khuddaka. The Khud- 
daka comprises the following texts: Khuddakapatha, Dhammapada, UdanaSutta 
Nipata, Theragatha , Therigatha, Jatakas, Niadesai Apadana , Buddhavamsa. . The 
Dhammapada, a very .popular Buddhist;text, is a fine exposition of the' sublime 
• - ethical teachings of the Buddha. The Sutta tfipat,ap a collection of poetical SuZ/dj, 
supplies information on the original doctrine- of;the Buddha- and about the. 
- social economic and' religious condition- of India-in. the age of the:. Buddhtf.’,Tj\c : 
Theragatha and -. Therigatha , collections, of poem's;- are ascribed to the great-: 
rlisciuies of the Buddha. The Jatakas, more than 500 in number,-are varied in 
• f their character and the chief vehicle of Buddhist.propagahda; The Abhidhamma- 
; c collection of-highly scholastic treatises which annotate and explain 
% la ff* of The Sulla Pitaka. ‘It is written Mostly in the form of questions and 
the text catechism.’ Among the non-canonical Pali literature Milinda-' 

; X answers; I Ke a cam Menandef)j an - acc - ount of lhe discussion of the Greco- 

Panha (Ques k Nagasena, is written with much, literary.and diatec- 

and Mahavauua tell the history ofBuddhism in 


tical 
Ceylon. 
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languages. T he "h ist o ry 1 o f U jfimll ^^era^ure™ bee™ Pr ‘ Se l , he p rav ^ian group of 
‘Sangams' or academies of learned men which * W 'm^ !^ e . S0 " ca ^ e J three 

works of the first Sangam is available and of ihr* c* at Madurai. None of the 
plyam, has survived It isth* earlv V second » only one work, To/^- 

century A.D., by a conservative estVn?^ th 8 '™ iU > belonging to the fifth 

cehtmtes^A. ^.^Panhuppani^ (Thc^Ten°^S^*' CS ^) ^second ancf third 

the ‘Eighteen Minor Hin’^r depiction of nature and human feeling. Of 
is known a" The vida Sf .h,'?* T 1 lr '* valiuVar ' s W (sixth century Id.), 
—heiided- the-r.iches-oC.the-sevcn.seaI’ m ' S ’ * muslard sccd ' lnl ° wh,ch is compre- 

and h HUrMurl an On a Thf re fi« ri maior "e 8 ; ° i,s „ c ? n,ac ‘™ ith > h = Sanskrit language' 
written in the eighth or ninth cpics ’ s ‘ ! appadikarum and Manimekalai, 

considered aLhe j/lrf,nH .h % ry A ' D x4 re ,he most important- Thev are 

than religious L Tufnanlt! Is fh^ ° fT fh mil P ° etry ' They are raore s “ ulrf 
humanity. However rJ!f n JS - l £ e ma,n lhemC) anc1 that poetry is one with 
the literary spirit 'bur^Inp 6 centu *" y ° n w ar ds the religious fervour seized 
the Sa?va nn#? v *• ., urstj - n S Jrt a remarkable flowering of devotional poetrv of 

MraiSTnvTj’t' 01 ? 55 * 0 ’ ^‘'Ojamarga by the famous Rashtrakuta king* Amo'eha- 
varsha (or Nnpatunga), belonging to the ninth century, is a treatise^ ™ 8 ,- 
and- refers lo.. severi)earlier works.'The earlier workl in Kannada and T,f 
owe a good .deal to .Jaina inspiration. A mixed form of pro« and verse known 
as cWo,. also familiar in Sanskrit, attained-great distinction to Kannada 
between the tenth and tweifth.centuries in the hands of three remSricahto 
Pampa, Ponna and-Ranna, known as the Three Gems of early Kannada JiCtra’ 
ture-The -Telugu poets, Nannaya of the eleventh century and Tikkana of The 
thirteenth, also employed this form in their famous renderings of the 5 t q Ao- 


; ART AND AHCHITEGTURE •• 

•' '• '• • 
.jfe inspiration of Indian ..art and architecture influenced the arts of the whole 
of south-east; Asia, of China,.Korea, Mongolia, Tjbet and Japan. Buddhism was 
thp tfuef vehicle for thi§. artistic., influence, though Hinduism was no less 
important.. ‘The ancient art of the .Indus vallpy \yas preoccupied with, life- and - 
recaptured.its surge in a mod.elling.that was. both firm and resilient.* 7 After the 
end-, of the Indus valley civilization, there is a significant gap m our knowledge- 
of ..Indian ar.t .history,! During the last centuries b.c., the citiesof the Ganga 
produced ceramic. >vares and terracotta-.figurines/At, Rajgir, south’of Patna, 
therev^rp 5 Pme superb.Cyclopean fortification walls (sixth century b.c.). During 
the, third, century-B.C,.the first.major works of a architecture and stone-carving 

MCramriscb, Stella: The Art of India (1965), p. 13. 
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mS"" 4'* 5 hefted 'a, VS *" d r ,h f C '^. Buddhin ^ 
Madhya Bharat, Sanchi in Bhop a and Ama a5a,i°i„ . no,abJ * Bl»rhtot'|£ 
Thn n ,er : carvi "S was evolved to orlmcnE^ decora- 

-'p>-e arh T u ,; e *& 5&ig& ^; s r 1 & is ~ Ms 

NaiandafThc creat^ BuXn^ Sr ^^ IW ^ must S" ar nath and" 

sX e tur« C o U fB y H r fh S ““P* 5 -^Tnyof y ---'- a ' anda m Bihar consists of 
cuiptures.of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 


m#lnu rt r u- 1 , Nalanda in Bihar consists oi 
many of which were decorated with fine stucco 


period; the chief architectnrni SaCret ! in In ^ ,a * the centuries before the-Gupta 
; Early specimens show a z than slu P as > are artificial caves 

western Deccan a larofn,', v* ^ e P cnc * cnce °n wooden models. But in the' 
onwards, which’ were llrh nS" of , caves N ! ere excavated from about 200 b.c 
near Pune, were mean?'“ ? tone - The earlic >* ones at Bhaja, 

about 50 b.c. they were tJn%w.th actual wooden features. But by 
those of Karle (c ad ml o n rt ^ w ,re y m st ° nc - The finest examples are 
cave.groups is that of Ajanta, in the ^o^'THytoab^V 1 ’ 62 ' 5 ‘ 

A “ r Tdil They beTag'''to fcomple? of ’'cave? ' 

some )3uddhist> some jam, but arc themselves sacred to Shiva The crown in » 

achievement 6f Ellora is the colossal monolithic Kailasanath temple^ one of ht' 
V |pr«ndonrs of India ft architectyre. Of slightly laterdate is theeqhally famous. 
Shiva cave-temple on Elephanta island near Bombay where the well-known 
Tnmunti radiates an atmosphere of perfect tranquillity. • -••** . 

The temple Was the centre of architectural form. Regarded as a living grow- 
ing organism>. its- stone-built- structure reached maturity in many regional", 
varieties from the seventh to the thirteenth century. Each temple is conceived"' 
as ‘the axis pf : th_e. world -,.around;which- are slung like garlands the heayens and' 
the earth, : th'e latter. being represented, by sculptures, c'oritaining'-icons of gods- 
and other'siiperliumap creatures.^ There are two broad -' types of temple archi- • 
tecture, tlie,northern and the southern, hoth.of which evolved put of a-'preyibus 

mixed:experiinenfa!! phase. ' "• ' * 


it represents an cauy moiu^« -- vr •'***— ooui a.- 

nura-and transmitted to many parts'of south-east- Asia. -North Indian architec¬ 
ture is best illustrated by three schools—those of Bundelkhand, Orissa, Gujarat; -r 
■ and'south Rajasthani .. . 

lmdef the Chandclla king : s of Bundelkhand a great school of architecture- ! " 
' n ■ ;* ,i,. tenth and eleventh centuries, the finest specimen of which is a 

beautiful group of temples at Khajufaho m central India, The most beautiful 


**y> 
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W/VO C iVtUttATiUti 

n^tlbly'fhS 1 Viwanatha and^hc Kanda^ '"ftV'f mosl bcautif “' sculp- 
celcstial figures areregarded,s some o ' J, M “ h ? ? .‘“"P" 8 - T .he carved 
achievements of Indian art “The stvle of Kh'iln S reatest and most inimitable 
and vigour of the bear o^Orl nieM &1 “tor’eV ^ 

St tempts"’- Wa ™' r “ d mo - immediate, y . f . ll rac,ive° r i h f r,hose h onhc 

.. P rissan school flourished from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries >, n H 

nestr a m n 0 d nU pT,?r tS T, m0re !j! ,n 200 .<=mples, are found.1 "to 

war. Also at BhiihJ 1C eai liest typical shrine is the Mukteshvara, at Bhubanes- 

1000) temples At PurM^?/" are g r Cat b ' n 8 ara J a a nd the Rajarani (c. a.d. 
mtha temnlp r,,, 1 rj * s the complex of temples surrounding the huge Jagan- 

pStoda^konaraL the m< f ?r US ° rissan budd ^ « the Black 

stone celestial chariot tP ’ Vtemple ofthe Sun-God, conceived as a colossal 
-scenes-____ */ ^he entire sculptural scheme is dominated by erotic 


stable rule P of th^ P o a f e t ad relatwe material prosperity in the west under the 
foreign lands witn S ° 5 nk u S ( Chaulk y as ) and the flourishing commerce with 
arrhitertnJ^n U - ssed ! hc ? reatl0ns of a remarkable school of religious 
AHn wh^ ,r liP U J| arat i and R - a J asthan ' The most famous examples are at Jvfount 
Abu where the lovely Jaina temple, built in 1031, forms one of the finest 

?ak h and tU 5?h s P ecimens of the period. ‘In comparison with Bhubaneswar, Kona- 
Hfeiessness^ JUi ah ° the rlch decoration Mount Abu hak a flavour of cold 

i 

Th f, artist ! c .traditions in south India and Far south did not lag far behind 

-the-^thsF-rcg4ous-&f-IruUa—The-Chaliikya_and-B a iiava-k.ings-gave— 

.. ^Soment to temple building from-sixth to-eighth centuries. The Chalukyas left 
temple remains at the capital Badami and the nearby site of Aihole/both in 
Hyderabad. The most important built Pallava temples are at Pattadakal ft 
Kanchipuram, and at Mamallapuram, on the east, coast of the Deccan The 
-f a ]. aVa : becomes.-the- pattern upon- which were • based both later south ~ 
. Indian styles and styles developed in various parts of south-erlst Asia, notablv at 
. Angkor and the Indonesia. . 3 

The style- of the:Pallavas was developed further under the Chola dynasty the 
•. finest.products of which are the Shiva temple at Tanjore and the temple at 
Gangajkonda-Cholapuram built respectively, by Rajaraja the Great and his 
successor Rajendra I. In. comparison with the modest tower of the Pallava style 
tl\e Cholas built great pyramids and set the style of the Dravidian shikhara 
Gradually the Dravidian architecture assumed a- new direction when its emphasis 

• shifted- from the ..chief shrine to .the entrance gateway of the surrounding wall 

• where.sohringtowers (Gopur'ams) were built with elaborate' ornamentation^ The ' 
.new-'-style- i^ often called Pandyan whose best specinlens are seen in the mighty 

'• tenipje complexes of Madurai, Srjra'ngam. The later Chalukyas and Hoysalas 
(eleventh-fourteenth centuries) .developed a more elaborate style, the best exam¬ 
ples of which are seen at Halebid (Dorasamudra, the: Hoysala capital) and 
Bplur. 

Sculpture •_ , 

Certain symbols and images which appear in later historical art first showed' 
-themselves in the’miniature sculptures, in the seals and the sealings of the Indus 
valley. The capital’s of Asokan columns are the earliest important sculptures 
after.those of the Indus cities. The fainous lions of the Sarnath column, the 


" i 


•JBasbfim; A;L., The Wonder Thai was India (1956), p, 363, 
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sm,<? hant . •>l"DhauU, C °a r Tlhc f wo?ks“o?' "]• t !' r «-‘limensional forepart of 

El^E^SillipSS 

olnsrn to Indian sculpture The n.i.mr • . , n ^lonc are the legacv of 

£ d k s . tor '«- "In Barhut thie have the s ll P lI'h lcS ? nds ’ s y mbo,s > actions 

^ions h i'n A C eXllber .‘ lnci; ° r Pageants and form oHdyIJs "^Th^'t 1121 ! i talcments > in 
a cutely sen sitive. Wal trom llfe - Thls makes the composition so 


humU B form, U but S sy n mbolLed u® 0 *"? 3 * 3 ' ‘S? Buddha h *mself is never shown in 

But the schools of Gandhar» L ikc whEd - Pair of footprints 

of the Kushanas?'A^ 0 lh = T P ^ 
passionate, formal nnrt ro/Uot u- . " ,a » C3 S 1 me buddha. A serene and com- 

-images of the school of Gandhara DOD^lar^Hp of ? uddhist bc atitudes made the 
ery. The Mathura school be^ n a tX ? enH fT arc c °vercd with drap- 
influence on later sculpture ° 1 ' d f he firSt centur >' A - D - much 


that of Amarava'ti by vital. and 

serenity, security and certainty,”* 0 Th* i con nf th* «* • .,. iU f^ £5Is > 

SSHC* “••'•* •S^&'S.’SSfe. SSSRJ&'SS 

in the no® h, tk"' 

he Pallavas m the-joulk. The diverse degrees. of a consistently high oualUy of 
the ^ sculpture in the Deccan was due to masters unequalled in the historv nf- 
-Indian art. The temples of Aihole and Badarni show the influence of the Guotan- 
style. More important are .the sculptures of Maraallapuram, where the rock-' 
temples of-the Pallavas are translated bodilyinto the realms of myth The rock 
carvings of Mamallapuram are -one of the chief beauties of Indian art. Thev 

contain many figures of gods, sages and animals illustrating the story, of the 
descent of the celestial Ganga-from heaven to earth. ■ 

The influence of the Pallava.schoot of sculpture was felt inthe western Dec- 
can. The Buddhist carvings'of.the Ajanta caves and those of the Kailasanatha 
temple at Ellora, are among th& finest sculptures oflndia. At Kailasanatha. 
/enormous figures in deep relief bound, leap, and-. twist, their , energy bursting ' 
beyond their architectural frame.’ 11 Among the vast sculptures of Elephants 
near Bombay, the well-known Trimurti is perhaps the 'highest plastic expression . 
of. the Hindu .concept' of divinity’. The- creative period of stone sculpture in 
south’ India ended perhaps in the eighth century a.d. The Cholas are' famous 
for the extraordinary school of bronze sculptures which has continued through 

evolution even to the present day. 


ii/ . mri<£h SHIa The Art of India (1965), p. 32. 

;^—L The Wonder That Was India (1956), p. 37D. . 

u Rrwsoq Pis.' Early Art V\d Architecture In A Cultural History oflndia, 1975, Ediied hy 
TlneVlom A.L>.. D. 208. 
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Conclusion 


Historians feel baffled in rei-AnQir.^r 

degree of certainty. “The early historv 8 nfr r * 1 y history of India with any 
missing, pieces; some parts of the rese r n l b . les , a Jigsaw puzzle with 

reconstructed with the aid of a contrin/t • turc fair!ly clear; others may be 

and may never be filled.AncieiuTn.l?. ",". a ® lniUl0n; > )ut many gaps remain, 
Harappa culture which was' l . ,l5,or y c ?n be traced back to the 
area, including not only the Indus mini.. nS ' k° ° i ! le ar,c ' cr ‘t civilizations in 
Kathiawar in westernIndia ft «,?l a,n ’ bat ,, als0 northern Rajasthan and 
—Daro-and Harappa a" centr«'nr Zt, "i‘ al ^ SV>Jl«K-Mdth Mahenjo- 
•disintegrated and In about 1500 S c ,L By -'T “ -C- , l , he Hara PP a cult"™ 
which introduced new elemrnf* *?’ 1 V c "Vgratjon of the Aryans took place 
sion of India was not a s ™ mod c ! " c . ,en ‘ fn , d ' a " civilization. The Aryan inva- 
ing many tribes. These tribes settled m°,” but . onc covering centuries and involv- 
betweWthe Satlaj and the Jumna e ^’ a ' n1 )' m c^st, Punjab and in the region 
■ priests com P osed the hymns o??h= ‘°° k , ,0 a * ricu ' lurc *nd their 

sacred texts of thc-Hindus. igveda, the most sacred of the numerous 


from^prehistcry to histwv d ” S n^. ra * hm 'fh* aS ^ V^ anishads is a sort of transition 
t' .I* P£f. njsl0 4 ‘y iP history. During this period the Aryans oushed eastward* 

an Hh Set UP kin S do ™- s , inJ^UQJwEanchaia^^ala^Kashiy^ 
Vldtlra^^ AngaTTvfagadtia was not wholly!Aryanized. Despite the uricer- 
^.tamties ^ndLlactmae that ^enveloped the early history of India, the Vcdic period 
marks the beginning of the great period of India’s culture, ? • 

With .the establishment of republics and kingdoms in northern India 'bv 
' abmit the ^eventh century b.c. Indian history emerges from uncertainty and 
uubjous tradition. The sixth century b.c. w an age of rerigious ferment which 
witnessed the birth of Buddhism and Jainism, advocating, self-control and as- 
ceticishi as a means of salyation. The.nucleus of these two religions were the ’ 
Gangbtic valley where-K.ashi, Anga, Kosala, Magadha struggled - among 'them- 
.selvesYor.political pre-eminence. Magadha emerged victorious which • tinder 
Bimbisara and A]atasatru conceived the possibility of a- far-flung empire. 
Magadhan imperialism continued for some centuries and in the fourth century 
B.c., Pataliputra (Patna), the new..capital.of'Magadha; controlled, all the Gan- 
£etic basin. 1 

. • iWhile' Magadha. was- the rising star in the firmament of eas’terh..Tndia, north* • ■ 
WesternTndia-succumbed to Persian domination in the sixth century- i.c. 
owing- to .its political disunity ' and internar dissension. The 'impact of 
Persian-influence was felt in various spheres of Indian life. - ,:'Persian ascendancy 
in., north-western India ended with, the subjugation of Persia by "Alexander.- of 
Macedon in 330 b.G. Soon ; after this . north-western India submitted to 
Alexander’s armies, but not without resistance. The Greeks admired the 
courage' of the Indian troops and the simplicity of the tribe^ of the Punjab'aiid- 
Sindh.-Alexander’s conquest proved to be temporary. His death in 323 B.C. .made l' % 
the Macedonian position in India untenable and his general, Eudamus left the 
north-west in 317 b.c. 

. With the coming of the Mauryas at the end of’the fourth century.B.c. the 
,l Basham, A.L - ;, Tht Wonder That Was India, 1956, p, 44. 
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Mea ] •!' . - i^uucanimty. 

wo;. : L,r/Sl y 3 Ce " tSlt "° u - or°Indif* h n0 -‘>--c,t 
ThTnT,»*«>«« a‘nd'paTof W S ^ ^•f*3Zg*tg£ 


U £.h^^ 

all the western half of northern India at ica^t as^ar ^ n’ Kan,sh 2? controlled 
dynasty endured for more than a centurv after ‘hfn $ .?*?&*•. The -Kusftana 
be overthrown by (he new Sassanian dvna.tv Ir p 'V Kamshka, only to 
north-western India. . . ynasty of Persia ab °W a.d, 240 in the 


-pig^-in-th»^jhimna-Gangetic-TOlt^^itd~t he S rermbn r ’a len t °J 

.the eastern Punjab took a leading part against the rule nf^th- 


.the ea.«en, Punjab t^k ,, and 

regions. After the decline of Ihc Kushanas ?he historyof Stei"'^ 0 
obscure till a semblance of political unity was achieved by The GupLTThe 
fourth century a.d A succession of able rulers brought unity neae? h 

pehty over nearly the whole of northern India. Though the Gu D la emn^ Fr ° S " 
far less extehsive than the Maurya empire, but it was more endnrin^ P T W 3 S 
the close of the fifth century and the beginning of the sixth • century ‘ X^ fhe 
Gupta, empire received a severejolt by the invasion of the Hunas them**? 
dreaded scourge .of humanity. Though the incursions vanished by’the midrib 
of the sixth- century a.d., they dealt a death-blow to the mighty Gupta empire' 

• The break-up of the Gupta- empire unleashed the process of disintegration 
and heralded the-rise of many new- dynasties and the emergence of indjvidbar 
military geniuses. A new Gupta ‘.line, called the ‘Later • Guptas’, ruled in ' 
•Magadha until the; eighth'century; The- Maukharis rose to pro'mihehce'aridr’gave - 
importance-to the'city of Kanyakubja'; the modern- Kanauj, which was ; to*’be¬ 
come the citadel of north Indian.imperiali'sm till. the advent of the' Muslims, In-'.. 
Gujarat, the MaitrakaS) the feudatories of the Guptas, becanve • independent-. 
Towards the end of the: sixth century, appeared a new people, the Gurjaras, .> 
^ their name to th^ preserit Gujarat arid founded several' important 
/nasties. Amongt the individual heroes who filled the .spectrum of 

" > .I ..ilnwi'li o rv /-I f (‘nfnrtVc' A r>. »Iv a ___I' _ 


who gave llim *r —'T r~77 ---- -• ——. -wwtii ijupuuoiu 

rulinK dynasties. Amongt the mdividual heroes who filled the .spectrum of 
Indian history in the seventh and eighth centuries a.d., the. most , conspicuous 
in Y is0 dhariiian, Sasanka, Harshavardhana, Yasovarman and Lalitaditya, 

, C swav over vast areas, bvit their empires perished witH'them. • • 


■were Yasodharman, oasan^, . a “umjiian anu 

who exercised sway over vast areas, but their empires perished with ..- 

, . . 0 f* the succeeding centuries was marked by ceaseless struggle 

The l l,s , / _ t | es for political supremacy which in its mono.tony of. details 
among rival ay soecialists. Towards the'end of the. eighth century the 

iS ° f ‘Sf Mar iid Bengal, the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, and .1 " *' 

Palas o 


Li VVll VWi ViiW 

the Gurjara- 
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^Tcu^^ u ru,^^.^ °r c 4„^r ‘v'f‘= ^ p ^ 

who temporarily occupfcd k.,''!™- S '?" s ° r 'I" Rasklitraldjtis nT'iV^ ~ arnin S 

•Trr cmbo,dcn1d « aw s te 

matMtf tdis^fuMy^obMvious ^o^!-' 0 ' 1 ^ 51 * 011 sed'inlLVmcchiV^arfr^ 61 ! 06 ;- 

at the rich plains oflndta r??h‘ ed ‘! ,c lalcr Muslim^Lvadtrs to ?n^ CentUry lhe 

_oLGhMaLLcd-no..rewer- h'J ,he carly 2f the eleventh^ r?„,? 

west Frontier SinrH , aa seventeen forays into Tnri - ^ century Mahmud 

.StU'7o m driftL f Th Cd 

-— ^ha ttimadjfeiifi^CTS^e'u 11 °^!? PILannex *^GtoSrf~^aa' 

slaught ' oR'^h^Mush'm^nv^dcrs'^vokesTp'ccijIaf 11 ^ 111 s " rcumbed to the on- 
real causes of its prostration; Indian rufe rs S h ° n amon S hl \ t0rians ^ to the 
pf the threat from the north-west. The empires of the* < S SniSC Very exis tence. 
were able to maintain their frontiers h e r-n,?i ?t f he MaUryas and-the Guptas • 

who, invaded rndii towards, the end Jr aS^G udH ™t? Uni,cd - Even th * Hunas! ’ 
long run.: The Arab invasion-of Sindh in the ekhth r? , Wer \ ^pulsed in the ' 
the Indians a-sharp lesson of what might happen in"^/ s r h< ? uld ^ ave taught. 
Musjim invasion assumed serious oroDortinno,:^ \l , e ^ture. When the 
of Ghazni r at.the end of the-tenth and the beginninl’orfheef rSllJp i;° f ‘^ Mahmu d 
. Hind.u\krng..seemed to be aware of the daniter^that 8 imnl h m^ ;1 ? v ^ century, no 
continent. The Indians perhaps deluded- th^mVi m ^ en - e ^‘ great sub- 
Turks,Iike the Sakas, Kushanas P and tW Hun^-SiahVcn""^ l ^ c u idca tba ‘ the • 

north-western India and Punjab' and would, hard yventdie^n.n . h t, ei?1?elv<!S tp 
of India, it was this lack of political mmnrtul ■ - ? n l H r ® m to the. very heart 

: of bujiding up-of.a.resist.ance P against the jhVadeis°rt t ^ t ” ? !l i ? it t d the I,ldians 

even’ after KMrst victory at Tarain,- Prithviraja had^ndt Sv 4 '* Q b ‘ S ran£e tllat 
prevent the second invasion of Muhammad Ghuri rr p r :,‘l k “ ? ny “oasures to 
ass stance from the neighbouring chieftains h t \ ? Ithviraja had secured 
The Indians failed to s?i 2e the f '? ad “efrectual. . 

from^ northern India when- Muhammad Ghuri and^Out/ud d- 81 " 8 - he Turks ' l \ 
them Indian possessions in the fluctuating' iD 

• ■ W ° rSt - th? ‘ affliC!Cd thC Indian -as their lack of natiema, con- 

• *-Baaham, A.L., Tht Wonder That Was Indio, 1956, p, 73 , ’. 
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reatened the north-w cstefo borderfand?' altention 10 Ward ofT dange'r th« 

& P< Injuns, the la„ er was handicapped 

Compared with the Turkish armv whi^K 5 r ° ut , moded method of welfare 
and fine breed of house, the Indian armic^S?*^ 0I ? mobill 'ty> light equipment 
and outmoded in their strateev „r ^ CUmbrous > laden with equipage 

pm more faith in elephants which when S'®"? I»<«» r&4t 

of the Turks, fetched discomfitnr,. fr, n T^ ted ??. ainst better-trained cavalry 

for-the-speed-and“vigour-op theTr" cavalry ^ rhn so dier P ^~ - b e Turks were _faino.us_ 

Indian armies. They had new weapons as p, lch Wr0 V gh . t havoc on 

by mounted archers who di^hTr^n.t 1 as sma 1 com Posite bows, carried 
Indian army tended^^to fichMn fnri h l , arr0VVS ™ th dcad, y accuracy. The 
proved unequal to swiftcavalry, nr la !“ es .- rellying on massive force-which 

.. strengthened themseW« bv St, ri a r° C t k I °J the Tu ^. The latter 
forcing the Indian army to uncomSf* f ?f S j W ?' lch . had a . s . trate g> c advantage and 

^ oSliS, J&Kt 


—Mudcuvcrrthe-fan^cical-zeardf the Muslimi which considered Islam as- one _ 
orotherhood with equal privileges of all swept the caste-ridden Hindu society 
where the masses were kept in narrow insularity and subjected to degradation 7 
As - a matter of fact while the invaders harried the country,' the masses mostly 
remained inert Thus, the Muslims, zealous like the Puritans, to establish the 
kingdom of God upon earth, became invincible like Cromwell’s ironsides, and 
when they came in contact with the disunited and enfeebled races of Hindustan, 
they found little difficulty in obtaining victory over them. The war between the 
two peoples was really a struggle between two different social systems, the' one> ' 
old antTd.eeadent, and the other, full of youthful vigour and enterprise.” 3 tJn- 
afficcjcd by the vast changes that were taking place outside India,* the!-.Hindus 
remained encased in narrow groove of insularity- and the price of insularity was 
the loss of independence and the emergence of Muslim domination in India; In 
the words of Alberuni, “The Hindus believe that there is no country, but theirs, : 
no. king-: like theirs, no' science like theirs ..... Tf- they.travelled and mixed 
with other nations they would soon, change their mind.” • \ 

With the passing of the power of the Guptas, the centre of- interest .shifted, 
southwards- to the western Deccan and to Tamil land.. By this time.’ Aryan in¬ 
fluence had penetrated the whole of' the Peninsula and a composite culture 
emerged with the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian cultures. The kingdoms of 
the western Deccan served as the link between north and south facilitating the 
♦r?*nemission of ideas from one area to the other. From the middle of the sixth 
renturv the Chalukyas of Badami, 'the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta,. the 
Pnllavas of Kanchi and the Pandyas of Madura,, were involved in struggles for 
Pal lavas oi hundred years. In the Deccan the.Chalukya dynasty 

1 the Middle of the sixth to the middle of the eighth.-century 
held P°. wer ,fJ ^erthrown by the Rashtrakutas.- A revived Chalukya.lme, ruling 

in 973) anaheidswayin ® eccan 


ir i Prasad, History of Mediaeval India, 1970, p. 202. 
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until the end oi' the 12th century, when their empire was divided between the 
Yadavas of Devagiri, the Kakatiyas of Warangal and the Hoysalas of Dora- 
samudra. 

Ruling since the fourth century a.d., the PaJlavas were the first great dynastv 
to control the Tamil land and continued till the end of the ninth century when 
their territories were annexed by the Cholas. For three hundred years, the 
Cholas became the dominant power in the south conquering Ceylon, the whole 
eastern seaboard of India and their fleet sailing across the Bay of Bengal 
occupied strategic points m Sumatra, Malaya and Burma. In the thirteenth 
century the Cholas fell and their territory.was.shared by the Hoysalas of Mv- 

• Muslim yaS n1, ThC DcCCan Was soon 10 fcel the force of the,. 

Hn S! Cnt I ? d ! an hislory Js a fascinating study bequeathing 
to future generations the priceless legacy of the past. Religiosity remains an 

ingredient part of Indian people hardly disturbed by the political vicS les 

"TevcloDmenh* 1 in'I^"^r 3S and ' hT Guptas saw .‘ 

developments in Indian civilization. New forms of devotional religion emerged 

? n fnrnmn m? a? ^ co-mppsition Magavadgita, the most potent unify- 
* °f cl vilization. Buddhism developed a theology, the Mahayana 

which transcended the boundaries of India and entered China. The two great 

• n?Hnd th TnH^ 3>,a/ n an ? the Mahabharata took their present form in the Gupta •• 

• foriad of frndp “J tural . contact with South-east Asia became closer with the 

wf d The period from the rise ot the Guptas to the death of Har- 

r.? h ^t, d | h n P ^ J aS r T° n ? of -r c H lmina i in S P°mts in history, regarded as the 
ture^ of P fn n eW ‘fT The period produced the greatest sculp- 

_• f.j f a £ c J ent Irl dia an d the finest literature in the poems and plays of 

.Kahdasa^Betweemth^eath-oFffarshavardh-lta-a-ahcrthe coming of TsIafij^tKT 

e.cstasic devotional religion appeared in Tamilnadu, which in its popular appeal 
later spread to the other areas. With the coming of Islam fresh cultural influe- 
. n c cs made them se iv e s felt-campellmg the people to look backwards to the 
hallowed norms of the past. 

It has been commonly held that ancient India endowed posterity with monu¬ 
ments Qf enduring splendour and surpassing beauty. But the most enduring 
aspecr-of ; ancient Indian civilization was: her social and family life which 
- moulded qnd influenced by the' Dharmasastra texts, provided a continuous 
• unifying social force.-Hindu culture drew its inspiration in every successive 
generation from Sanskrit work on religion, philq^ophy and ritual, and the 
three epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita provided the 
one irresiUble creative force exercising profound influence bn. ; thc collective 
•spirit of the people. Enamoured.bythe'rich and variegated culture of India, Sir 
William /ones, the great Orientalist presented Indian civilization in a dramatic 
I way which infectiously spread the romantic fascination of India and her culture 
throughout Europe. According to Jones, Sanskrit was the fountain head of 
h/any languages: ••• : • • " • 

' .The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
• creation; more perfect than the Greek/more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either. . •*: * 

Despite the'‘repeated foreign, invasions that engulfed the country, India’s indi¬ 
viduality remained intact, absorbing the best of foreign culture and bequeathing 
to b'osterity a rich heritage, which. f is no lcnger the heritage of India, but cf all 






posterity ; 
mankind.’ : 
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Afghanistan, 4-5, 2*6,29, 57, 98', 1J 8, 149, 
.161.-2, 166, .190. 304-5 

A^alasso; 97/101 

• / 


Agastya, 366-7 

-Agatharcides;-440--- 

Agathocleia, 152 
Agathocles, 150 

AggUk-a-K, 293 
Agguka II, K, 293 
Agguka lll, JC. 293 
Agguka IV, K, 293 

Agni (Hoama), 31, 38 

Agni.desa (Karasahr) 442-4 • 

Agnimitra, 141 

Agronomoi (or. Agoronomoi), 110,.113, 121, 


“ of villages), 327, 338, 

Agrarames (Xandrames), 93, 230 • 

AhavamalaK(Kalachun>,335 

Ahavamalla Tailapa, 322 
Ahichhatra (Eastern Rohilkhand, 

. 5?®S pis!ricu ^ <43 ‘ 

Ahila K (Chahamana), 285 

Ahmad Niyaltigin, 268,305 

Ahoms, 259 
Ahurmazda, 37 

Aihole, 310, 314, 356, 500-1 
Aihole Inscription, 13’ 

• Aikshvakus, 86. . ' 

' .Ain-ul-Mulki 275, 353 . ' 

Airlangga K (Java),.459-60 - 

mar ?i9 . 34 -) 9 " W ' 42 - : 

Ajanta, 190, 193-5, 202, 205, 452, 499 
caves, 501; frescoes, 195, inscription, 

Ajatasatroi K, 56-, 85-6, 88, 91-3, 502 
Ajayarman K-(Kndamba), 409 ' ; 

Ajayadeva, 264-5 
Ajayameru, see under Ajmer 

Ajitapurana, 339 ' ’ 

Ajivikas, 56, 7.1-7, 117,120, 122, 126, 137 • 

Ajmer, 5, 158,278-9, 280-1,284-7 

Akalanka (Bhatta.Xkalanka), 406 
Akalavarsha, 3 19 ‘ - • 
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Akara (Eastern Malwa), 158 
^^opoiala (District Record Office), 113, 

Akjhapaialadhyaksha (accountant 
general), 480 
AJ-Haijaj, * * •• 296-7 
* Al-Mansur, 298 
Al-Maaudi, 222 
AJakhana K (Gurjara), 291 
Alankarasastra 366 
A)auddin Hussain, 306 

Alauddin Khalji, see under 

Khalji Alauddin 
Alauddin Masud, 306 
Albcruni (Abu Rihan), 13, 166 2 S 1-2 

-305^»--J._45.6. ..487.;:»5 ' 

Alexander of Corinth, 1 19 , 439 
Alexander II of Epirus, 66 , 119. 

Alexander of Macedon, 4 12 93 qs.q 
. 1Q1-4, 108, 149, 230,^86. 439-40; 502 
invasion of India, 97-102; effects of 
^ the invasion, 102-3; death of 107 
• Alexandria, 98, 103, 154, 440-1, 442 
Aihana K. (Chehamana), 285-6 
Allahabad, 135, 173, 227-8,244, 268-9 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 13, 14 170 
17.3, .231,257 ’ * 

Allata K (Guhila), '288 ~ 

-Alor (Capital of Sfnd}i) 97 , 102 , 298 
Alptigin, 300-1 
Alupas, 310, 410-11 
Alvars, 73, 392-3, 431/492, 498 
■AmarabhuJangaPandya, 420 
Amaragangeya K (Yadava), 349 
Amarakosa, 192, 198, 200 , 475; 487 
Amaravati, 65, 145, 147, 168, 375, 499 , 501 
Amaravati-school of art, 195 . 

Amatyas, 112-3 
Ambadeya, 360-2 

Ambaprasada K (Guhila), 281, 288 
Ambhi-K, 97-8, 101, 103, 107 
Amitasagara, (Jain ascetic), 433 . 

• Airiraa I K, 321, 342-3 : ' ’ • " : 

Amnia II K, 343, 346, 412 \ / • ‘ , ; 
Ajrrroghavajra, 446-7 

Amoghavarsh'a K (RaStrakutaJ l .222, 236, 

. ,270/319^21/327, 341,403; •'/ ' ' • 

•• Ainoghavarsha II K./321 
Araoghavarsha III K, 321-2. . 
Amsuvarmari K- (Nepal), 255, 450 
Anahillapataka (Patah)J 272, 274-6, 279» 

285, 304,-309 C*. 

Anand’a temple (in Pagan), 471', .477 
Anandas, 375, 491 • 

AnandSvardhana, 250- 
An^rtgabhima II, 381 *. 

.Anangpal/Tuar K (Tomara's), 289 ‘ . 


' v ” v njojun i ACiU I~iriu/_A11UN 

Ananva K (Kashmir), 252 
Anantadeva, 351, 358 
Anantapala, 333 
Anantapur, 350, 409, 411 
Anantasaktivarman K (Kalinga). 379 
•Ajiantavarraan K. (Kalinga), 379 
Anantavarman K (Guhila), 288 
Anantavarman K. (Eastern Ganga), 379, 

381 

Anantavarman II K (Eastern Ganga), 379 
Anantavarman III K (Eastern Ganga),379 
Anantavarman Chodaganga K. 243, 380-1 
423 

Anayasahani (groom incharge of 
elephants), 336 

-•Andhakas, 88— - - 

Andhra, 57, 144, 224, 235,.263, 269, 310, 

352,: 359-61, 372, 377 
Andhrabhasa-bhiu-shanam, 368 
Anga(Bhagalpur), 39. 40, 46, 57. 83, 91-2, 

207, 237-8, 263, 268, 273, 343, 349, 502 
Angirasa, 73, 136 
Angkor. 465, 467, 500 , 

Angkor Thom, 15,(468, 476 
Angkor Vat, 15, 468, 476 
AngrokfRajasa) K(Java), 45$ 

_^4r7gn/tora-^;koya-6f r 69r497- 1 --- 

Anhilwada-Patan,i77 * "" ' - -- 

Aniruddha, 73 

Aniruddha K (Mrammas), 470-1 
Aniruddha (author), 244, 246 
- Annam, 83,453-4; 462. 464/468, 475 
Anta-mahamatrax J20 ■ 

Antapuradhyaksha. 335 
Antarvedi, 264 
Anti a lei das, 73, 142, '152 
Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, 66 
119,439 

Antimachus II of Nicephorus, 152 
Antiochus L K., (Syria); 117, 149 
Antiochus II K. (Syria), 66,M19, 127, 149, 

• .439 

Antiochus II. K, (Syria), 149 
Antiochus SQter, 439/ 

Antonius Pius, 440 

Ahuraakdndd-vishaya (Hanaihkonda in 

• Warangal), 3'58 
Anupa, 144-5,369 
Amiradhapura, 420 
Anuruddha K, 87, 92 - 

. Aomos, 99/100,105 

" -Apabhrumsa, ^95 

Apara-Gangeya K (Chahamana.), 282 
Aparajita K (Silhara), 329. 

Aparajitavarman K (Pallava), 391, 398, 

417 .. 

Aparanta (Nonh Konkan), 119, 131. 145 
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Apastamba, 46, 48-9, 136, 197-8 
Aphsad inscription, 207-8 
Apolonius ofTyana, 161 
ApolJodotus. 150-1 
Apollophanes, 152 
Appat Saint, 388, 393 
Appayika. 330 
Ara inscription, 168 

Arab invasion, 210 , 248, 312 

Arab^ 221, 224, 249, 293-1, 296, 297-9 
300,304,445,452,456,504 

Aracbosia (Kandahar), 95, 108, 150-1, 
155-6, 161 
Arakan, 47(M 

AyabkiteskaraJC (Si am),- 47 1 
Aramic writing 95,'l23, 135 
Aranyaraja K (Paramara), 271, 285 
Arcot, 119,322; 419,425 
ArdeshirK. (Persian), 169 

Aria, 108, 149, 155 
Arikesari I K, (Chalukya), 347 
Ankesari II K. (Chalukya), 321, 347-S 
Arikesari III K (Chalukya), 348 
Arikesari Maravarinan K (Pandyas), 396 
Ari^htanemi, 55, 57' J 

Aristobulus, 106 

— Ariyapariyaana-mndr6'3 -- 

Ai^una, 190,192 ‘ “ • 

Aijuna (A-10-na-shuh); 74,.219, 394, ' 
Aijuna K (Chaulukya), 279 
Aijuna K-(Kachchhapaghata), 263.' 291 
Ai^una (Yaghela), 352 •' 

Arjunayanian K. (Paramara), 274, 350 
Arjunavairman II K (Paramara), 274) 279 
' Atjunayivaha , 475 • * ’ 

Afjunayanas, 143,. 175, 186 .. 

Arripraja K (Cbahamana)i, 277-8. 281-2 
Arrian, 12, 94,Yl\ 106, i'09,.13.1 
Arsakes, 96 ’ 

Arthasastra, 88,106, 108-9,111-2,. 114-5, - 
. 120, 123, 130, 134,; 136-7; 19 9 A 'Sl4;m; • 

445, 478-9, 480, 482, 484; 486-488,495: 
Apina K t 88 r " ' • ' >• 

Arya-saptasan, 245-6 . 

Aryabhata* 154,192- 
Aryabhatiyam, 192 

Aiyans, 4, 29, ; 30,- 36, 39, 50; 90,^230,385,' ' 

478,485,502 . • , “ ' • . ... • 

Origin and- home of) 31; . ' ' ’ •; 

Settlement in India;- 31> 33; ' y '." 

religion. oi) 24; society..o£ -23' 

Aryans (Rig-Vedic); economic life, 37;:, ;'. 

religion, 37; social organisation, 35-6',' • 
Aryavarta, 51-2, 231 . ' v • . . 

Asadhara, 274 • 

Asalladeva K (Kachchhapaghal?is),.291 
Asanga, 67, 193) 493 '; ;.Vf '■ J-'. '- y, - - • 

Asaraja (Chahamana OPNacloJ)..274, 


51 

Ashtadhyayi, 46, 73, 96. 135 
yhiangu-SiimKra/ui 193 

Ashtasahasnka Prajnaparomit a 71 
Asia Central, 26 . 65-7, 71 149 
••• 166,195.248.453 ' l52 ' ,55 - 

AsmSoulh-Ea* 195. 478. .492, 498, SCO, 

Asia West, 134, 453 

^ 57,66...76-8. 87. 106, 108-9, 113 .. 

117-28, 140, 147-8,211,217 248 S •. 

442.3.454 469.479,481,492 495 5^3. 

edicts of 13. 95-6. 117, 308,414,416 
extent of his empire; 119-20; dhamia- 

activity of 124; religious policy of ■ - 

27; estimate of 124-5; successors of- 
125-6 

Aspasians, 96, 98, 105 

Aspavarman, 156, 161 

Asramas , 9, 474 

Assagctos (Asvajit), 99 

Assaka (Asmaka), 88 

Assakenoi, 88 , 98-9, 100, 107 

Aisam, 3-4, 6 , 11 . 89, 119, 134, 206, 211 

215 ' 218 * 9 * 220 » 240, 243,255, 449, 454 

-Ajr.^yqvU85 r A9-5 r 4?-5 r 495--- 

Astakenos, 98 
. Astrology, 192, 201 
Astronomy, 192 . 

'• Asvaghosa, 72-3, 166-7, 495-6 
' Asvalayana, 140 
AsVapala K. (Chahamana), 285 

Asvins, 37-8, 137, 439 , 

Athari-aveda 23, 34, 40, 42, 75 '- V- 
Athenacus, 117, 440 ' ' >■ ; ■ 

• At ^Dipankara Srijnana; 238,'268,; 451, 

Attivarman K (Anandas), 376 ' '• • 

Augustus, 4,.165, 414,440 • 

. Avadana KalpaJata 7,1, 152 ' ' ' 

: . Avadanas :Avadana JCalpalataHl, 152; •. V . 
Avadanasataka, 71 di\yavadana, IV 
Avanivarman.K (Chaulukyas), 294 " ' 
Avariivarman .yoganija II K . . . • 
(Chaulykyas) 271, 294 " . 

Avanti (Western Malwa), 83, 87-90,• 92, 

119,158,. 185, 22'A 224,235) 249 ' ’ 

Avantivarman:K (Kashmirj, 209, 250-1, 

254- •. .. • 

Avasyakcsutraniryukri, 158 
Ay chieftains, 396 
Ayasobhita K (Orissa), 382 ■ 

Ayasobhita II Madhyamaraja X. 

(Orissaj, 382' •- 

Ayodhya,; 8, 85, 140,143,199,212, 27 6, 

375,472-.. .'■••• 

Ayuktas (or Ayuktakas), 187, 216,48u 
AjVdmi ri i\-., j3o 
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Ayyavarraan K. (Ganga), 387 
A zcs l 152, 156. 161 
Azcs 11 156. 161 
Asiliscs, 156 


B 


Babylon, 31, 85, 102 , 108, 452 
Babylonia (Baveru), 4 79 94 

103 ’ l08 ' 

... Bactnan Greeks,' 4, 142-3, 148-55, 503 
House of Eucratides, 152-3* 

nJK lt of 9 rce5 f invasion, 153-5 
Ba4al-Pillar msenption, 236 

- 3)3-5. 339. 345, JOCM. 


Badapa K, 322, 343 , 412 

Baddega I K, 347 
Baddega 11 K, 348 

Bagh fMalwa, Madhya Pradesh), 193, 


Baghdad, 300, 452 
Baghdkhand, 119, 264 
Bahistan inscription, 14, 88 94 
Bahrain, 306. 

Baimbika family,-140 

Bajanrr98T3047-;- 

-Bahtiyar Khalji,- see under KhaliT 
BaJa-bharata, 226, 366 
Baladeva, ‘73-4. 

Bbladhikntct 187, 216 
-S'aladhyaksha, 187,216 " 

BaJaditya, 248 
Bajaditya K (G.uhilaj., 289 
BaJaHarsha K (Knlachuri), 267 
Balaprasad K (chahamana), 285 
Balaputradeva K, 236, 457 
Bala Ramayana, 226 
Balavarman K (diaulukyas), 294 
Bala-xayinap ¥L (Assam), 175, 258 
Balban, 27.4, 279, 287, 291 . - 

* B.al£ 4.76‘•’• ’ . 

; tribute), 8, 9,. 35, 41, 78, 114 
Baliraja k. (Cliahamana), 285 
. Balkh,-150, 178i-301, 439 ■ 

Ballala, 11,496 , 

Ball ala K 274,277 ' ... 

Ballala I K (Hoysala), 333, 436 
/Ballala II K fHoysaia), 335, 349-50, 425,. 
436 

Ballala III JC (Hoysala), 353, 437 •• 

Ballalasena K, 244 . ... 

Baluchistan, <6; 19, 26, 46, 118-9, 4'39 
Bana (Banabh.atta), 11, 160, 177, 203, 21), 
233,327; 339,‘414, 419, 496 
Samaras, 79-81, 83, 85; 92, 131, 134-5, .177, 

• 200,227-9, 232, 237, 244, 263, 26?, 305, 


/,/V( - //:/V/ ‘MIAN urn OH Y AND CIVILISATION 


319, 353. 489 
Danas, 32 [, 403, 409-12 
Dana vase 310. 323-9. 332-5. 349, 353, 404 
403. 483 

Bankcsa, 319, 403 
Baphuon, 469 
Bappa K. (Guhila). 287 
Bappa Rawal-237 

Barabudur (Boro Bodur, in Java), 15. 

458. 476 

Uarappa (Lata chief), 276. 328-9 
Barygazu (Broach), 147, 151. 153 
Basarh (Vaisali), 201 
Basava, 339, 368 
Basa va-Puran am. 368 

"Bastar, 20473207413 

Baudhayana, 46, 49, 136 
Baveru (Babylon), 134 
Baveru Jataka, 4 
Bay of.Bandon, 454 
Bay of Bengal 177, 180, 205, 208, 343 
382,451,454,471,506 
Bayon, Temple of 468 
Bcllary, 145, 326, 330, 350 
Belur (or Velapura), 407, 436, 438, 500 
Bengal 3-5, 40, 68 , 89. 119, 166, 175, 177 

7J 8 J7 84 ; 206^2 ri77I7F5T2Z5qsrZJP~ 

2^35, 237, 240, 243, 245-6, 258, 262-3, 
309, 446, 470, 493, 504 
under Palas and Senas,.230-47; in 
_ early literature, 230^1; under Imperial 
Guptas, 231-2; rise of Gauda, 232-3; 
from the death of Sasanka to the rise 
of the Palas, 233-4;. uri'der Palas, 234- 
40; culture and civilization in the 
Pala period, 240-3; under Senas 243-5; 
achievements-of the Senas, 245-7 
Bcrar, 145, 148, 203-4, 235, 308-9, 315 - 
' 326,374 

Besnagar Pillar inscription.T42, 152 
Beta I 1C (Kakatiya) 358 
Beta II K., (Kakatiya), 358-9, 368 
Bhadrabahu, 56, 109 ' 

Bhadravarmbri K (Champa), 462-, 475 
Bhadravarman .11 K. (CHampa), 463 
bhaga, 73, 11*4, 242 • : ‘ ‘ 

Bhaga-bhoga, 484 
Bhaga■ bhogakara-hiranyadi 216 
Bhagadatta, 258, 456 
Bhagadugha (collector of taxes), 41 
Bhagakqra [Udranga] land tax), 188, 325 
.Bfiagavadgita -., 24, 39,,74, 491, 506 
Bhagavata tyra/ia, 8 \ , 

Bhagavati sutro , .59 . * 

Bhagayati^m, 72-3, 75, 142. . 

Bhaggas (Bhargas), 89 
Bhagiratha K (K.3dambaV408 
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Bhaja (near Pune), 499 

! A haft H73 ' ,67 - 3M 


movement, 189, 357, 405 

nL- an \ ana ^ felachurij, 270 

Bhn r '-, a 8 ar vdhikri^a (Treasurer), 187 
Bhandaganka 88, 130 * * 

JJnanugaipta K, 182 

onarasiva, .172 

Bharnta (author of Natyasastra) 286 
Bharaia (by-Pompa), 347 1 

Bhprata-yuddha. 475 
Bharatas, 7, 8, 33. 155 

" ~ 402 
Bhartnhan, 192, 496 
Bhartripatta K (Guhila), 289 
Bhartnpatta II K. (Guhila), 287 

h 454 k 4& hChha (Broach )’ 199 - 2I °. 281, 
Bhasa, 198, 366, 496 
Bhaskara Ramaydna. 367 
Bhaskara Ravivarroan K (Chera), 415, 

Bhaskaracharya, 350-1, 357, 497 

-fi^aska r ava r rnan-K-(As3am)r2J'2r2I8^- 

20, 233, 257-8, 448 • 

BhatSrka,'185, 209 
Bhatas; 313 
Bhatridaman K.,160 
Bhatta K (Guhila), 289. . 

Bb.atta Bhavadeva, 240 ' 

Bhatta Halayudha, 272 
Bhatta Kumarila,'240\ 

Bhatta Narayana, 496 - 

1 Bhatti,.192,210, 496 • . 

Bhotri JCa'yyd .496 
Bhavabhuti, 222,282, 366, 496 . 
Bhavadattavarmari K. (Nala), 2Q4 ' • . 

' Bhavanaga K. (Bharasivaj, 203 
Bhayavarmah K' (Kambuja),'.467: . 

Bhavavarman TI K (Kamiiya),'467 
Bhillama'II, K/348 
BhiJlama V/Kv 349-50 
Bhilsa, 152,. 175-263^4. 273>4, ^77-3, 351" 
Bhima, K. (Shahi\251, 292 • 

Bhima K - (Kalachuri), 270 • 

Bhima K (Eastern Chalukyas); 319-20 
Bhima I K CCha’ulukyas'269, 272, 276, 
•285,304,-347 . ‘ v'. •.. . •. . • 

Bhima U K (Chaulukyas), 273, 279, 28 j 
; 286, 321, 3.35,. 343,’349- \ ' ” 

BhimaSaluki,, 341 

Bhimakhedi II (Kadaraba chiei), 380. 
Bhiraaratha Mah.abhavagupta II K. 

(Somavamsi), 373 
Bhimasena, 366 
Bhimasenall K. f^v*h Y?-~- 




S2 

Bhimpala K (Shahi), 293, 302-3 
Bhtnmal (South Mnnvar), 275-7 2S6 
phit/irgaon (in Kanpur), 193, 408 

(tahsil officers), 188, 216, 324-5 
Bhogtka 187,216 ^ 

Bhagiratha K (Kadambn), 408 
Bhogivarman K (Kadamba), 409 
Bhoja K (Kanauj), 319' 

^264, 266^280,^289^' “• 22J ' 7 ' 236 ' 262 - 

Bh 3°06 330- ? 2 aramara) * 26 ^* 70, 272 * 3 ' 291 » 

•B hoja-I-K-( ehtflUkya)T32IT -- 

Bhoja II K (Paramara), 274 
Bhoja II K (Silhara), 333, 350, 371 
Bhojas, 87, 119, 371 
Bhojavarman K (Chandella), 265 
Bhomakavya, 475 
Bhrig-j dynasty, 463 
Bhubaneshwar, 148, 434, 500 
bhuktb (provinces), 216, 324-5, 482 

Bhumaka, 157-8, 369 

Bhupendravarman Narasimha K (Eastern 
Ganga), 379 


,l...\ -I' 1 
11 *•' * ** 


BtrotigadevaTC (Ganga), 328 * 

Bhutivarman K (Assam), 257 
Bhuvana-Kpsha 226 

Bhuvikrama K (Ganga), 389, 401,403, 

405 

Bichana, 351-2, 354 

Bihar, 6, 68, 134-5, 141, 150, 172, 184,207. 

215, 235, 237, 258, 262-J, 30$ 493 ' 
Bijapur, 326, 328-9,349 V • 

Bijjala K.(KaIachu n y, 269, 334; 349, 371 
494 

Bijjala II K (Kalachuri), 334 ; . - 

Bilhana,-11, 273, 332-3, 339, 496': •' • 

Bimbisara K, 56, 73, 83, 86, 88, 90-2; 5oV 
Bindusara (Amitrachates, AmitraghataV 
•. :108,.115, 117,’135-7, 439 ‘ ' 

Bittiga (or.Vishnuv'ardhana) • K’ (Hoysala), 
436-. • • , • 

Bodh.Gaya, 122, 139,-142, 175-'i78' r . 180, •' 
• 238,448,:471', 501 . 

Bodhi.tree;.68, 124, 1.75,47.1 
Bodhidharma, 446 . •• 

Bodhinichi, 446 

Bodhisattavas, 167,170,179, 194, 442, : . 
449-50,476/492-3 

Baudhayana Dharmasuira, 230 " i; • 
Boghaz Koi, 14, 439 
Bombay, 6, 296, 351, 404; 499 
Borneo, 9, 475 
Bower manuscript, 192, 444 
Brahna-Siddhova 300 

*$*•>'**' 

■j, . , r „: C ) ;-r. ^8-9. 52, 55, 59, 

Erhinnahas 
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198 8 20?^ 20, 123 ’ 127 ’ 9 * I96 - 

{25* ??r* 2 ^- 234 - 249 . 30*1, 337, 346, 
356, 431, 474, 479, 485-6, 502 

494-5?502 n>WO/ teXtbooh) ' 34 ’ 47 - ^78. 
5/uAnwrto-jon'ojvd vHafayudha), 246 
Brahraunadeva K. (Kalachuri), 270 
Brohmanda Pura/ui 126, 475 
Brahmanism, 58, 75, 136-7 169 170 so 
ISm 2«.25S, 37S. 458, 47V ” 8 °' 
Brahmapala K. (Assam) 258 

* 3. 

Brahrnasphuta-suidhanta, 351, 353, 452 

Bnhajjataka (Vararaihira), 192, 351 

147 < 402 . 405, 431, 454 ' 
BnhahKpthQ-Manjari 454 
Brihatphalayanas, 376, 491 
Bn $ at 20Q mhita ( Var ahamihira), 192, 198- 
Broaeh (Bharukachchha, Barycaza) 4 5 

ilsjiiaill^Ii 200 - 210, 


BU m ill’ S* H **• 90^2, ' 

\ 3 £ J 56 » J7 °. 179, 194,.218, 338", 357, 
442, 444, 461, 476, 492, 499, 501 

rtf?/ 1 Clarita (Asvaghosa), 71, 170, 495 
Buddhadatta, 193 - . - • 

Buddhaghosa, 71, 193 
B.uddhajiva, 446 
Buddharaja, 367 

Buddharaja K (Kalachuri), 266, 310 
Buddhasvamin, 443 
Byddhavamsa, 70, 497 
Buddbayarman K (P-allava), 387 
Buddhism, 57-64, 68, 70, 75-3, 75, 77, 83, 
,. J7-8, 90, 92-3, 125, 127, 136-7, 140-1, 
I4)-, ; J55, 171, 178, 180, 185, 189r90, • 

.195-6,217-9# 233, 241-2, 255-6, 308, 326, 
338; .346, 357, 373, 375, 388, 393, 431-2 
442-3, 445 : 7, 450-1, 458, 460,'466, 468, 

• 472-3,490-4, 498, 501-2,506. ' 

Four noble truths, 62, 495; Eight fold 
truths, 67-3, 492; Growth of, 65-7; 
Decline o(, 68, 493; Hinay.ana, 155, 

167,'179, .444, 469, 473, 492,497; 
Mahayana, 242, 473, 475, 492-3,'4?7: 
in Ceylon, '471, 497; in Tibet, .451;. 
Tantrik, 241, 473; Tantrayana, 446; 1 

Mystic, 447; Three Jewels, 67; fen 
precepts, 67 : 

Puddljist Council, First (Rajagriha), 65; 
Second (Vaisali), 65. 92; Third (Patali- 
P U M, 65. 124; Fourth (Kas’nmi n h.S 


■wciz.vt i;:dum history and ciyi’jzj tiqh 
167 

Buddhist Literature. 69-72; Chinese, 449 
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Lalitavigraharaja Na taka, 282 

Lalitavbtdra, 71, 89 

Lalliya Shahi, 250 

Lamghan, 263, 292, 301 

Land tax, 428, 483 

Lanka (Ceylon), 497 - 

Lankavatara, 71 

Laos, 454,- 466-7, 469, 472 

Larkhann, 97 

Lata (South Gujarat), 211, 224 267 771 


Lauriya Nandangarh, 138 
Lavanaprasada, 279, 350-1 
brtkds (companions at arms), 365 
Liaka Kusulika, 157, 167 
Lichchhavi, 56, 85-6, 91, 254, 479 
Ltngayai 339 ... 

Linguistic Sun'ey of India 6 

Lohara dynasty, 252 " ’ ‘ . 

Lomaj R.*shi Cave (Barabar), 139- 
Lothal, 24-6, 30 J *•• ,• 

Lumbini, 78 . , • ,£>• ‘ 

Luniga K (Chahamanas), 236 * * 

M *tX'i 

Maccdonion Invasion, 96-102 
Effect of 102-3 - 

Madanach.andra K (Gahaciavaia'k\228^ 

\*i 

Madanapala K (Pala), 240',- 2431^'U'fc- " 
Madanavannan (Chande'llajjp'i^i:^.- 
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l50- y i amilU (nCBr Chitor) ’ 661 72 > 14 °- 
Madhyamlhn 67, 492-3 * • 

Madra, SO, 222 , 235 

Madras, 6 , 19, 148, 228, 235, 404, 417 
Madrakaa, 155, 175 

Madura, 4, 119, 131, 309, 353 , 387 395 

397. 399,410,412,415 417 420 437 

440, 489, 498, 505-6 ' 37, 

Magadha, 39-40, 57, 83, 85-8, 90 94 ini 
108, 133, 137, 142-3, 148, 172 179 m 
135-0, 196, 199, 206-9, 220-1 226-8 23fi 

238 ; ^,242.^5j 4 9.2iV 2 ^ 6 ' 

’ Magadhi, 135. 

Ua it , ^u^ ircal ™"'* of 

187,216 . 

Mahabhsndari (ofliccrvm-chajgc of royal 
treisury), 35 s ,s ™-‘ 

— 74-6 . 1 VI ) 5L 
1?2T1507242..309, 347-8/ 366-7- 374 

49^ 506 >;458j 475 * 478 ’ 9 ’ 488 ’ 
Mahabhasya.50, 135-6, 150* 155,'467, 475 
X. (Somavainsi), 267, 

Mahabhavagupta II K.(Somavanlsi). 373 
Mababhayagupta III K (Somavamsi), 374 
Mahabhavagupta IV K;- (SomavamsiX 374 
Mahabhojas, 88,' 481 • , \ ’ 

Mahadandanayakg '(Chief judge), 355, 480-1 ■ 
. Mahadeva K (Kakatiya), 350, 352; 364, 368- 
Mahajancu (general assemblies), 336, 355-6 
483. 

Mahakachchayana (author-and -disciple of 
. ' ; .,vBucldji?)/71.7 ’ “ -.b: ... X ■ 
Mahahhcithjpd,\\Sl t AZ\: . , ’ 

. Maballa K (Ghaujukya), 294 • • «• 

. ■ Mafiqrpiaridalesvara, 336 r 481 
. Maharfianirin (chief minister),* 479 , 

Mqhamatfds, 90, ,114, ,1-20-1, 480-1. •• 
Mahameghavahana, 148’ 

Mahanadi R, 308,382 
Mahanubhaya sect, 354* 35.7-8 
. Mahapadma l^anda, 93 
Mahapradhana (Premier), 354, 363 
Mahapradhcifta-dandanaycikd, 336 • 
Afah'apfatihara,- 1867215, 480-1 . 

..Maharashtra, 3, 26, 82, .108, 145^6, 158, 203, 

• 205,-266;-308;-10, 316, 335, 349, 357, 370 
Maharashtri dialect, 495 




Mahasamanui, 431 
ManasandhiVigroha-dhikrita 215 
Mahasandhivigrahika, 480 
Mahasanghikeu 65, 71, 147 , 449 
Mahasenagupta K . 206-1 23X7<n 
Mahesetthi 81,132 

Mahasivagupu UI K. (Somavamsi), 374 
Mahasivagupta'Yayati K, 268 
Mahasthan, 230 • 

Mahattaras. 187-8, 216, 313, 482 
Mahavagga 81, 85, 90, 497 
Mahavarhsa 71, 118, 395, 416, 497 
Mahavaraha 1C, 294 
Mahavastu. 65, 71 

Mahavira, 55-6, 58, 60. 76-7, 85-6. 92 135 
137, 487.- 492-3-— — 1 


Mahaviracharita ,* 222 
Mahayaka K. (Guhila), 287 
Mahayana, 140, 167-8,171, 176, 179 ion 

Mahendra V K. (Ceylon), 420-1 
Mahendra K (Chahamana), 281,--285 
K»3hehdra (of Kosala), 173 
.Mahendra Nolamba, 404, 414 
Mahendra Prince, 65, 124 135 

—Mahend ra girv341-2 r ^82——-_ r _._...V 

- Mahendramangalam. 399 , 437 
• Mahendrapala K (Pratihkra), 222 . 226-7 
236, 250, 289-90, 294, 504 * 

Mahendravarman IX (Pallava^ 214 -311 
378, 387-8,392-4,411; 4& ^’ Z14 - 31!> ' 

Mahendravarman II K. (Pallava), 214, 311, 

Mahichandra (or Mahindra, Mahital a )X., ^ 

Mahindra K. (NepalX 255 : ■ 

Mahipala I K (Pala), 237-8,268 292. 421 
Mahipala II K (Pala), 238 • ^ 1 * 

Mahipala:IC (Kachchhapaghatas), 291 
Ma 3 ^P ala I (Pratihara), 226 ; 270-1,.294, 

Mahisasaka, 65', 449 . •' - : > 

Mah isha'hira mardin \ \ 90. •' " - 

• Mahlak. Qep (Paramara), 275 

Mahmud (Governor of PunjabX 273 306 

Ma ^ m u d °f. Ghazili t see under Sultin 

Mahola,. 7624; 277 - .. S 

M n tr oM S ?L V l ab ^ i82 * 185 * 206, 209-.' 

11, 214, 2oo, 491 

. Maitrayani Scmhita 41. ’• 

Maitrcya (Bodhisattva), 67 

Maitreyi, 43, 487 

. Majapahit, 460 

Majjhantika, 124 
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w Wjiima maya 61. 64,77. 81 497 
Makkhaliputta Gosala,i 55-6 59 
Makran, 4, 297 ' ^ 

Malacca, 454 

«»■«** 

MaUya. 7. 147. 456. 489. 506 

-M aj ay al a nv 6 ,. 495 ,- 498 ..__ 

Ma ayasia, 134. 458 
Moivv/^ ?n ^ ra ^ Sumatra), 457 450 

Mallai, 83, 86-7, 89 
.Malla dynasty, 256-7 
Malladatta, 373 
Maliikarjuna,.278, 282 
Mallikarjunabhatta, 367-8 
Mamkarjunadeya temple (at Badami), 

■Mallor(MalaYas)r97r-l 02--3rl05~- 

1Yla t ^lH Ml, 144-5.0158-60, 166, 172 
178-, J80-5, 191, 205, 209, 224-5 228 * 

235, 266, 273, 275, 281, 284, 298 310 

315, 317, 349, 351,2,3il,.4H 504 

Mamhiuni,.249 1 
Mdmulanar,-108 
Maria'K (Sa lea),- 369 
Manadcva K (Nepal), .255. 

Manamatra K, 372 . 

Mananka'K. (Rashtrakuta), 370 

Manasollasa (dr Abhilashi-tartha -; 

• chifitainani ), 339 
Manavarma K, Ceyionj, 311,'388.. 
mandafan1:.(prpyinQbs), '427 
mpndajesyara- 336' \ 
mandalikd 481. . • , 

•. Mandasore (Dasapura), 5, 190, 206 
v Maodhatri,5r ' 

, " V”. ; 

Mangalaraja K- (Kachchhapaghatas), 

.291' 

Mangalesa K,-266,.314 
MangiK340*. 

Aiahimekalai, 16, 396, .480, 498. 

Manjusri, 179, 447 
Manncyas, 346- 

Maijtaraja (of. Kaurala), 473 . 

mahtrins, 113; 215,480 ... 

; mantripamhad, 50, .112-3,. 120, . 

215,479' 

Manu, 46, 51-3, 202, 475, 478, 483, 48.6 


Snrii 8 . 51-2. 54 445 

”'.309. 320. 

Maraiimha 111 K. (Gangaj 406 **°^~ 5 
Marathi, language, 7. 354 ' 
literature, 358 

Maravarman Kulasekhara 1 400 4 t 7 
M'S;™” Masimha I K (P^dyaJ. 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya K. iqo 
M aravarman Sundara PandS H v ?o 
Maravarman Vikrama PandS/i)^ 
Marco Polo,.440 -];'490 -- 

TVo/ja 357 • 

^c\ S 485' anCi ' nt ' Indii ' 487 
Martanda temple, 249 
Maniladeva.K (Ganga), 404 

276-?' 3 ° 9 MarUd “ a l- 5 ' 159. 221, 271-2 

Maski (Hyderabad), 21 421 
Massaga, 96, 98-9, 105 ’ 

Massanoi; 97 
... Ma sud, 305 -6 

Masudi, 300,’452, 456 ~ r " " 

Masulipatam, .148, 376, 454 
Matanga Divakara, 219 
Mataratn, 458-9 

M r t Tv a J? pUt , ra Sri Virapuu-ushadatta K 
(Ikshavakus), 375 ' 

■ Mathura, 5, 3, 23, 57, 61, 73 88 95 1 39 

loO, 190-1, 193-4, 199-200 214 277 
27 h 2 ? 1, f 303, 348 > ^49, 489, 501, 503 

M^75 fai%17M ^ 501 '.- 
Matsya, 52, 83, 87, 222, 235 

Matsya-nyaya 234, 478 . 

Mottavilasaprahasana, 388,392 496 
fylaues (Moa or Moga)j 152.-.156 

M 503 hariS ’ 184 ' 5 ’ 206 *V 211 - 2 ,.217, 232,. 
an Empire, 88 , 103V106,’.108, l$ 4-5 

Maury as,'5, 8 , 89, 93, 106, 140 -146, 180, 
308,499, 502-3, 506 • ' : . 

army o£ 114 
art of the, 138-9,142 
■ decline of the, 126-8, 
economic condition of the, 130-4 
language and literature of.the, 134-6 
polity .of the, 115 
religion of the, 136-7 
.social condition of the, 128-30 
Mauryas (of Konk’an), 309 
Mayuru,2i3 
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mSTu 392 - *» . 

MedBpata (Mcwar), 2S7-S 
Mcdhauthi, 337, 466 
Medical sciences, 192-3 
Mcds (near AJor), 298 
Megasthen^ 12 73 76 S3. 90, 106, 103- 

«9. 4S2, 4S6 ' X S ' 1S0 ' 385 ' 393 ’ 
Meghaduia, 191, 496 

McfcTar^' 3 ' 10 '’ 1 ' 175 

Mekala, 204, 226 
Mstoag R, 465-6 
Menander K, 66, 143, 150-5 

_ Mftmtunga, 11. 60 

Mesopotamia, 24, 30 
Metallurgy,. 131-2 192-4 
Mfcwar, 175, 288-9 
• Mbera, 279 
Nlidnapore, 214 

{£?*»** K., 236, 504 
Mlhirakula, !82-5, 248, 491 

Atillndci-panha. 66 , 70, 151,230 454*407 
Military expenditure, 483 ’ 

Mmumsa 314, 431 
Mimonsa-sutra, 193 
■Mmmgrb3t=2- 






•- 'viuz^nox 


Wjacagara (Mandaso're), 158, 162 326 

53 ’ 333 ’ 337 > 339 ’ 
Muhda, 40, 80, 212, 239-40, 243M, 246, 

- Mithridates'I K.,151 ' ” 

Mltra (rulers of Panchala), 14, 143 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 65, 70 

' Mohenjodaro,: 15, 24-7, 29, .439, 502 
Mokah, 297- . 
money-lending 80, 133 
Monghyr, 224, 228, 235, 240 
Mongols,-1, 4, 460/465, 471 * 
Moni-(TaJaings>, 469-70 
' Montgomery district, 24, 97, 1 Q 2 * 
Monyas,;89,107 
Mraminav469-70 
MHchchhakatika, 198, 496 
.Mrigesavarraan K (Kadambas), 408 
Mubarak'Shah/353. • 

. Muhammad Bakhtiyar Xhalji, 5, 259 
Muhammad, bin Qasim, 248, 297, 299, 
452 

Muhammad of Ghur, 245, 265, 278, 286. 
289 

Muhammad Prophet, 296 
Muizuddin Muhammad, 307 
Muktapida (Lalitaditya), 248 
Mukteshvara (at Bhubaneswar), 500 
bfukundamala, 433 
Muladeya, 142 


Muladcva K. (Kachchhapaghatas) 291 

* 27^-6^2Si" 294.5 UlUkyaS) ' 265, 27 '' 2 ‘ 
Mu la raja 11 X. (Chaulukyas). 274, 283 
Mu la raja I K. (Gurjara), 267 
Mulasutms, 59-60 
Mulavarman, 461 

w ,ul ‘ ai i 31 - 97 . 283, 292, 298-9, 302, 30-t 
M-undaka Uponishad 34 

Muralas, 226, 269 
Muruoan (the hill Gcd), 24, 491 
Muslims. 227-8, 299, 478, 505 

.. *• 13 3,20083.-. 

Mysore, 3, 5, 26, 93, 108-9, 117 119 146 
310-1, 316, 326, 328, 351, 369, 389 400 
417, 420, 422, 434, 437, 44<Jto ’ ’ 

N 

Nadol (Naddula), 277. 280, 282, 285-6, 
nadu, 336. 364, 482 

Nagabhata 1 K.,(Pratihara), 224, 289, 298 
_Na f a bb ata-II-Kr fPni tilraTa)7222, _ 22’4-5~~ 
-■ 270, 280,293-4, 318 ’ 

Nagadasaka, 92 
Nagadatta, 175,454 
Nagananda, 219, 496 
-'Nagara style, 193, 476 
nagara vyaruhvaraka, 482 
nagaradhyakfihd :336 
.Nagaraj'a K. (Chalukya), 285 
482° raJCa ^ ity magistrate),- 114, 

nagaram 427, 430, 482 
nagarasruhthi (guild president), 188, <* 

nagaravydraharakas, ■ 188 ,' 482 
Na|arjuna, 66-7, 168,193, 242, 283,372, 

Nagarjunakonda; 65, 190, 375 :•*•• 
Nagarjuni hill, 126, 138 - 

Nagarjuni Hill'inscription, 208;. 
Nagarkot (near Kangra), 302 

Nagas, 77, 169, 178, 190 V 

Nagas of Chakrakota, 358 ’ 

Nagasena, 71, 151, .175, 466 
Nagavarma, 347, 406 •*. *• 

Nagavarma, I, 340 
•Nahapana, 158-9, 163,.369 
Nahusa K (Mahabhavagupta III) 374 
Naishada-Charita, 229 

NaLhon Sri Dhammarat (Ugor), 454-5 
Nakshi-i-Rustam inscription, 94 
Nala K, 374, 432 
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Mvkchampu 327 

of Bastard 309 
VT, • Ww Pnbandhanx 393 

^algonda, 148, 359 377 
# Nanadeva, 358 

N?S t ( ^« 0 73 u . 

p—K an!iana -( Sal l-RacU!c)-30?rt- 

„ * (PnUava). 

L^°3«!w.S. ill*''*''* 312 ' 3 ' 31 «' 

' Sjt™!? 80 I,I K ( f >aUav ")’ "• 391. 

Nannadcva K, 372 
JSarmaraja K, 315 

-Na on &- £h odadcva, - 367-8-‘—:- 

Nanyadcva, -239 : 

Nanyadcva it (Tirhutl 256*7 
Narada, 46, 51,54, 191, 197, 202, 478 
Narcda <smriti 54 - 
Narapatlalthu K. (Burma), 471 
Narasynha K. (Burma), 471 
Narasimha K. (Chalukya), 226 
fk Narasimha II K (Chalukya), 347 
| ’ Narasimha I K (Gpnga), 381’ 

* Narasimha IIK (Gahga), 381 
Narasimha IV X. (Ganga), -381 
Narasimha I.XL (Hoysala),’.274-. 

. Narasimha.il X- (Hoysala), 352,'399, 425,. 

436*7 . '•/’ \ ■ .. 

' Narasimha III K. (Hoysala), 352, 437 * 
Narasimha K (KaJachuri), 769 
Narasimha (adthor), 366-7 [ . 

; Narasimhapjpta.'-K> l’8i-5; 269: ' 

Narasimhay^rmaii-I K(Pallava)r311, . 
340,.383-4,393-4 1 •' 

• Narasimhavarmari II Rajasimha K 

(Pallava), 389, 392, ?94, 447. 
Naravardhana K, 211 ' . 

(Narayannan X (Paramara), 277,'288. 
Warayana, 73, 75, 143,194, 246 \ .. 

Narayanapala K (Paia), 225,.236-7 
Narayanayarman K (Kamarupa), 257- 
Narendrh K, 372 . 

•Narendrabh.anja K (Orissa), 383 
■Narendradhavala IC (Orissa), 384.. ' ■ 

Narendrasena Vakataka K, 185, 204, 374,• 
•408 


S37 


357 3 ' 1W ’- 144, ,58 ' ,05 ' 309. 317, 327 
Nataraja^ 435 

Nath^un ™4 P 31 C , 492 Chi ^ a " mbaram )’ 424 
Navanitakam. 393 
Na vasahasanka-charito. 272, 496 

-NayachandrvH—286- 

NavnVnr • . 


A ’ayakas (military chiefs) 364-5 
* 49 $*™ ( ° r Nayamn?| rs), 392-3, 491. 

Nayapala K. (Pala),' 237-8, 268-9 

Nearchus, 12, 101-2, 106, 153 * * 

Nedunjeliyan X (Pandya), 396 414-< 

Ncppa^tana (Negapat^ri), 41^5, 4^ 

NC 42?6 340mU 361 ' 3, 365> 367 > 40 °. 412, 

NC 2 P i a L a*,L n ^ 87 ’ II8 « 175,200. 207 

-^V214-5-235^49r255T2577349;449 " 

Nettabhapja X (Orissa), 384 

Na^ B00kefsaid ^ 7 »rl ■ 

N»» ,0°. ■ 

5 ex P° sition ). 7 °. 497- •• . 

NilakkaUatlar,- 481 . 

Nilaraja (of Avamukta), 173 

Nimisha, 254 

Nirgrantha, 56,120, 123,137, 393,493 

Nuj.tavarman K (Kashmir), 251 
Nirvacuanottara-Ramayananx 267' 

Nirvana, 58, 62-4, 67, 492 : " 

NUmi4 r P;ig320;;4O3;4O6-4JO; ; 4l4 • •• ’’ 

, Nitiraarga II K,'404, 406 

^ 4 % 478, .- 

Nitisastra (Sukra);478 '■ ■ * : ... 

UitM^a-Miikiavali (of Baddena),.363 i -.. : 

Nitivakyamitra -^(Somadeva Sun) 478' 
Nolamba Pallavas, 341 •; 

Nolarabas, 32pi;'-391, 403-4; 410, 412-4, ' . 

Nalambavadi (Ghitaldurg of Anactpur 
district), 3)8,329, 333, 349, 391; 4034, 
420,436 

North-West Frontier, 4,88, .94-7, 150,157,- 
‘169,291,446,504 

Naukodhvnkf ( c v.;':;i i iitiident of ship 

i ‘ -O/i • * 

Nripakamii lv (Telegu Choda), 4i2 
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N&i aIC < Pa, '-“'.398.4 1 0 
Jjrisirahakcsan, 358 

Mnttaratnavali 367 

Nrivarraan K, 29] 

%a 45, 76, 314 

Nyoyabhasya (Vatsyana),l 93 

Nysa, 98 


O 


Octroi duties, 138 

Odantapuri (Bihar SariO, 68, 234, 241, 


Odra (Orissa), 258, 267, 269, 373-4 

—Orissar5-6;-21,-119. 1 76 r -206.-2 11 ,- 21 4-5- - 
219.232.237,239-40,258,268,270 

308,.319, 361, 373, 380-4, 421, 487, 493, 
499 


Bhanjas,.383-4; Karas, 382-3; Manas, 
382; Minor Dynasties in, 384; 
Saiiodbhavas, 382 
Ottakkuttan, 12, 424 
Oudh, 5, 172 


Oxus, 4, 134, 163, 181-3, 445 
Oxus R, 149 



Padmagupta, 272, 496 
Padmapala K. (Kachchhiapaghata.s), 291 
Padmasambhav 2 (or Padinakara), 451, 493 
Padmavati (Padam Pawaya, Gwalior), 169, 
173 

Padmini, 288 

Pagan, 242, 424, 470-1, 477' 

* Pagoda style, 256 ‘ 

Paharptir, 190, 193, 242r3 - 

Pahlavas (Parthians), 52, 149, 155, 158,- 
386 : 

Paithan, 200, 326-7 

Palas, 15, 189, 224-5, 233^3; 256, 481,. 

503-4 architecture, sculpture and.pain 
, ling of the 242-3 cultu re and civilisation 
of the 240-3 Religion, and philosophy . 
'•.of -the,- 241 -2 • ( ‘ ' 

Palembang, 456 ** 

Palghat, 2, 5 

Pati, 5,-65, 135, 469, 495, 497 
Pajkuriki Somariatha, 367-8 ’. . . . 

‘ Pallavas, 14,146, 189,269, 309, 311-3, 315, 
317-8,324, 341,3.74-7,386,396,.403,408, 

. 410-1,416-7, 433, 435,.482, 491, 505-6 
. 'school of sculpture of the, 501 
•.style of-architecture of the,-500 • 
Paniir, .i; 119,167, 178, 218,442 
Pampa, 222, 328, 339, 347-8, 498- ' 
Paivch.ao, 167 

Panam’alai (So U tij /SjCOI • 


AMCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND (D'HJ'AATJON 

Panchala. 39. 46. 52. 140-2, 150. 349. 502 
Panchasigidhaniaka. 192 
Panchaiantra. 192. 242, 339. 453 
Poncharimsa Brahmanas. 34, 42 
Pandharpur. 357 
Panditaradhya Charita, 368 
Panduranga, 464 

Pandya, 148, 199.308-9.318.322. 330,361, 
390.421.437.440 

Pandyas. 269. 311-2. 333-4, 352. 460. 362-3. 
Pandyas. 269, 311-2, 333-4. 352, 360. 362-3, 
385-8,391,395-401.403,415-7.425-6.437, 
484. 490. 505-6 

Panini. 46-7,75, 135,190, 308,366,376.395, 

4807495 --“ 

Panlaleon. 150 

Parakramabahu 1 K (Ceylon). 399, 424 
Prakramabahu III JC (Ceylpn), 400 
Paramaras. 260, 264, 27(W, 277-9.'284. 

287-8, 291, 300, 328, 331, 348. 350-1, 

354, 359, 381, 481, 504 
Paramardi K (Chandella), 264, 283 
Paramardi K (Kalachuri), 381 
Paramardin K, (Kadamba), 278 
Paramesvaravarman K (PallavaV 311 

-402-.-3-- .... . ... 

Paramesvaravarman II K (Pallava) 312 
Parantaka K (Chola), 321, 398, 410, 412, 

. 415,417,427,483 

Parasara, 47._ ... 

Parikshamukhasastra, 327 
Pariradas, 119, 144 

Parishad (Council), 47, 5.1-2, 113, 188 
Parivrajaka dynasty,143 
Parivrajakas of Bundelkhand, 182 
Pamadatta, 181, 1U5 . 

Parsva, 55, 167-8, 327 
Parthia, 148-9, 151 

- Parthians, 4, 14, 153, 155-6, 161-2, 165 
167, 170, 503 

. Parvagupta K (Kashmir), 251 
Pasupata, 75-6, 190, 357, 368, 491 
Pasupati, 75, 147, *256 : 

Patala, 489 

5, 80, 124, 133, .135, 141,' 150, 

, 196, 199-200,^30,447,482,: 

489,502 

imperial palace at* 138 
Patan, 256, 275, 357 

. Patanjali, 50, 75. 135, 136, 140, 142,-150>1, 

: 190,467 * - • 

. Patika (Satrap) 155.7 . : ; 

Parimokkhd 68 , 497 
Pat'tadakal,'312, 314, 500 - 
Pattana'svami (head of guild), 336 ' ,* 

Paithuppatiii .498 
Pavn, 56 

Pavonadula, 245-5 
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Pawaiya, 183-4 
Pegu. 470 

'b'Erythnan St a 12, 230. 308, 
Joi, 395, 4 ] 4 t 449 
Permadi K. 333 
Persepolis. 14. 134, 13*8. 439 

PC 50? 4 ‘ 26 ’ 181, 183, 20,1 296 ' 439 - 452 > 
Pcrunjeral Immporai (Chcras). 414 

Pcruvalanallur. 31 1 , 389 

PC 292-"?0i 2 119 ’ 151 ’ 161, l67 ' 8, 200> 
? e takopadesa, 70-1 
Pcucolaos, 132 

^Ph i 1 osop frerv I 2 8 - 

Phraotes, K., 161 
Pingala, 136. 

Pl 377-9 Ura (Pitha P Uram )- 310, 339, 346, 
Pithuda, 143 

S! l ° y - '?• ,‘i 4 . > 17 - I6J.4M.440 
V Plutarch, 12, 114, 152 

Polonnaruva (Ceylon), 420, 423 
Ponna, 328; 339, 347, 498 

Poona, 119, 158, 205, 370 

. Prabandha-Chin tamani 11,60 
Frabandha-Kosa, 11, 60. 221, 282 
Prabhakaravardhan.a K!; 211 - 2 , 232 . 

. Prabhanjavarman K. 379. 
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232-4. 286 
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P riyadars ika 219 , 496 
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Prola II K. 334, 359. 364 
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Ptolemy, 12, 155, 159, 248, 376, 385, 410 
416, 458, 469 
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5, 266, 296,310-1, 313-5, 339-40, 37 8 
388, 409,452 
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Pulumayi IV K, 146 
Punch, 248; 292 
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131, 212, 214, 231, 234, 249* 481 
Punjab, 2, 6. 14, 23, 134. 141, 143 , 156 - 7 , 

169, 172, 183, 190,203, 211,-- •*. 

. 215;.235, 248, 268, 282, 
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Raraa, 194. 222, 263. 367, 491. 497 
Rarnachandra K. (Yadavas), 279, 352-3, 

Ramacharita. 11, 238-41, 496 
Ramadeva K. (Kashmir), 253 
Ramagupta K, 177 
Ramanuja, 431-2, 436, 492 • 

Ramapala K (Pala), 238-41, 259, 381 
Ramapala K (Kachchhapaghatas), 291 
R^mav.ati, 239, 470 

Ram ay ana, 10 , 40, 46, 50. 76, 155, 241-2, 
314, 367. 395. 406, 432, 454 , 475, 478, 
491,495,506 
Rampurva, 132, 138, 501 
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Rahula, 61 
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Rajadhiraja K (Chola), 331, 421-2 
Rajadhir^ja II K. (Chola), 424, 427 
Rajaditya JC (Chola), 322, 404. 419 
Rajagnha, 56 61, 65, 79-80, 133, 137, 143 
... Rajamalla K. (Ganga), 322, 403, 406, 410 
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- ' Kajaraja l K (Chola), 329, 343-4, 398, 
414-5,419,428-9, 431,- 434-5 
Rajaraja.il K (Chola), 12, 334,424, 432 
Rajaraja III K. (Chola), 399, 433,436-7 
Rajaraja the Great, 329,420-1', 431, 500 
Rajasekhara, 11, 60, 222, 226-7, 368,488, 
.496-7 . 

Rajasthan, 1, 6, 57, 158, 317, 489, 499, 
500,5024 

Rajatarangini 11, 126, 168, 183,220, 248, 

• _253,292 
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• 31,344, 398, 420-2, 429-31. 434-5, 457, 
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3, 433, 436-7 '' A 

•Rajendra III K (Chola), 400, 426 
’Rajgir, 15, 61, 193; 498 
. Rajjukas. \\A, 120, 324, 482 

• Rajputana, 6, 25, 30, 79, 134,' 145, 160, 

. 166,175-6, 183,‘ 220, 224-5, 235, 266, 

271,275, 282, 291, 298, 304, 318, 494, 
•503 

Rawjuvula, 157 

Rajyapal X. (Chahamana), 278 
Rajyapala K (Pala), 267 . / 

Rajyapala K (Pratihara), 226-7, 237, 263, 
291-7 303 ' 

Raj‘yasri-217,-232, 479, 487 . 

Rajyavardhana, 207, 211, 233 


Ranastambha (Kulastambha) K, 384 
Ranasura, 237, 256 
Ranna, 33.9, 406, 498 
Rashtrakutas, 15, 189, 224, 226-7, 234, 
236-7,260. 263, 266, 271, 309, 314-28, 

^'V-, 47 ' 8, 356> 370 ' 1 - 377 - 386; 403, 
410, 417, 420, 491, 494, 498, 501, 503-6 
Administrative service cf the, 324-5 
Education and literature of the, 327-8 
Religion of the, 32'6-7 
Social and economic rnnrtitj^ r . ? - 0 f--- 
the," 326” ' • * 

Rashtrilcas, 119 
Ratha* 393-4 
Rathors of Mewar, 285 
- Ratnaditya K. (Chapas),.295 
Ratnapala X (Assam),-258 
Ratnapala K. (Kachchhapaghatas), 291 
Ratnavali 218,496 ’ ... 

Rattapadi (Rashtrakuta country), 412 
Rattas of Saundatti, 328 
Ravana Kumdracharita, 449 
Ravi R, (Parusni), 2,24,143, 151 
Ravikirtti, 310, 314 
. Ravivarman K (Kadambas),-408 ' 
Ravivarman Xulasekhara X (Cheral 
415. •••••". . ' - 

Raziya, 287 
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Rigveda 9,29-31, 33, 36/39,46,' 494" 502 ; 
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Ritu Samhdra, 191, 496 ' 
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Roman Empire, 4/163, 165, 168, 170-1, 
180, 182,195: 385,440 
Rome, 166, 171, 440, 452, 489 
Rudra (God), 38, 44, 75, 338, 365, 491 
Rudra K. (Kakatiya), 350 
Radradaman K, 14, 145/158, 166,181, 
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491, 494 . wo, -431-2, 468, 472, 

in South India, 491 
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SakaEa^hS^Sambh -1 ^’ - ^ 5 ^' 1 ^H-489- - - - 
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ISsJi 4 }}o' 177 5 nJf’ 149> 152 ' 3 > 
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. ;3Rs-ujgs«».« 
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Sakyas, 78 
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Salayghana JC (Chamba);' 252* 

SaJavana K (Toznara), 280 •’. 

SalbdK (Ch'aham an asj,286 
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Salivahana K'(Guhilas), 288 ; 

SaJuva Tikkama, 352 
Samachandradcva-K, 232 
. Samahartd, J J3; 41940 - 

• 'Samania, 300-1, 304. 

• Samanta K. (Sh.ahTs), 291 

/ Bamantabhadra, 406 ... . ' 

Samantasimha K' (Chahama'nasV.286 
Samantasimha X. (Guhilasbm 
Samarqand, 300/304: -• • 

Samalata (Bangladesh), 19, 175, 182,214, 
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CESS* Ki 2 ' 92 - 303 
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— 9 ld '. 163. 170, 
gmudravarman K, 257 

S - 0 t 136. ,38.9. I41 . m iH4gi 

Sandfuvigrahika 215, 335 4 R n 
o ndhyakaranandi, 11 238 ?ai 
Sa nga m Age. 11 ij V; H 8 ' 24J . 496 
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SanV ,ra S hai 3’ a ' 6«. 488 
Santaragana K (GuhT?' 3M 
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&nIAy, V 3™ 4 5° If, ( -,^ ashln '0.225.29I 
c Philosophy, 441-2 ’’ • ■ • . ’ ' 

Ofl/J khya-karika, 193 
ankjla K (ChedO, 341 

240. 228, 

43 >, 433, 442:?, 466, 49« 7 ’4f' 5 ^- 
language, 450, 475 ’ • 

hterature,.245-6 - - '• 

Santarabhita; 241,451 ’ 7\ ; ■' 

Santikara I K 383 ’ 

S^ntikara II K, 383 . / .. • .••• • 

Snntipurana 328 

Saptashatl 495 ’ 

Sarana,'245-7 

Sarangadcya K, 279,288, 352 ' 

Wat, R, 8 , 31, 35,-276 

? ar 5 y V R .( Go Staj, 33.270- ' ■ 

iardulavamtan K, 208 

Sariputraprakamna, 72; 170 
Sariputta, 61 ' 

Sa ^ lh ’ 15, 61> 124 ' 138 ' 9 » 168,190,237, 

j \)0 

Sarthavaha (chief merchant), 188,482- - 
oi'trwtinvoKsr.zs i general 
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Sarvanandin, 393 
Sarvaffena K, 203-1 
Sarvavarman K.. 207, 209 

SQ 491. IC 503 1, 68 ' 2,2 " |,, 221, 232 ’ 234 > 382 - 
Sassanian, 160, 169, 503 ' " 

Satalca literature, 368 
Satakarni I, K., 141, 144 
Satakami II, K, 144 
Satapalha Drahmana. 34 37 aoi 
Satara, 180, 205. 370 ’ ’ 4M> 487 

Satavahanas, 15, 141, 143.7 . co - n ., 
308-9,317,369. 372, 374 386 Vm’ ’ 

S.ti.53, 198, 326. 356, 4 01 
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Satlasal (Soptasataka), 144 147 
Snlyasraya K. 272, 329-30,' 339 344 420 
S^avaman K. (Champa), 463 ’ 

•Saundawnandy, 71, 170, 495 
3 ISI-^Vr? W 119> l58 ' 60 > 166 - 

■; . saitrtlos ' 276 '- 278r2M - 4 -----'-;- 

Scythian, see under Sakas 
Seylax, 12, 439 

ScistaD, J50-I, I6J, 296. 302, 305, 442 
Sejeucia, 134, 153 . . ......... 

Sclcukos,. 117, 119, 149 
Sena I K, (CeyJon), 397 
•Sena II K (Ceylon), 397 

Senas, 243-7, 265, 381 
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Setubandha (or Ravanabadha); 204 497 
Seunachandra II K'(Yadava), 349! 
Seunachandra III K. (Yadava),'-357 

. Seunadesa, 329, 348, 353 . - .7 

.Sennas;- 354, 359: " 

Shahba2garhi,.118, 135 

Shahis,'291-3,301 . . . ’ . , 

Sboh.nama,205 .. 

, Shakiihtala, 191,197. ' 

.Shantarsganja K..(Ka , Iachurifb^-7, 270 

^nkqragana H.JC (Kal.achuri), 267,- 270 

chV n u ar3 ^ aj?a '.ni-K(KiilachunY270 
Sha^arayarman X/250 // •• 
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' ^ '^7, 147,356, 

• 7tl ? o ’ 89 ' 90, J ' 92 ’ 194. 217, 219, • •' 

7H-43J-2; 435, 462; 472,’ 490-1*' • 

ernple of Chidambaram, ,419 
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Shore temple, 394 

Sh ^’J > 8 * 52 ’ 59 ^°- 129. 196. 326 

337.356,474,479.485-6 

St-yu-ki, 211. 448 , ‘ 

SibU3i 39 *’ 454 ' 466> 468 ' 9 ’ 47 !-?. 475 
Siddharaja Jayasimha K. 228 
Sihab-ud-din Muh/immad Ghuri, 283-4 
Siladitya I K. (Maitrakas), 210 
Siladitya III-VII (Maitrakas), 210 
Silappadikaram, 76, 396, 414, 480, 498 
Silharas, 272, 316,728.-335, 350, 355 

of North Konkan, 329, 35g ,< 

Sjmha K, (Guhilas), 287 
SihaJK. (Ch ahamana), 350 
Simhana K. (Yadavaj. 350-1, 354 ,' 357.8 
371 

Simharaja K. (Lohara), 251, 292 
Simharaja K (Chahamana), 280-1 
Simhavarman K. (Bengal), 231 
Simhavarman K. (Ganga), 402 

S,I 393 aV 4 a oT an K (Pallava ^- 378 > 387, 
Simhavishnu K. (Pallavas), 387. 389, 394 , 

Simuka, 143-4 

Sind, - 2r 6rfl','24730r46766~79 _ rTH-r<:n— - 

158. 162; 176. 221 23 ,291 29M S 
. 304. 452-3, 489, 502. 564 ’ ' m 

Sindhu (port), 200-1 
. Sindhu R. (Hindu, Indps). 7-8, 200 . 
Sindhuraja K. (Chahamana), 286, 350 
SindhurajaX (Paramara), 271-2, 274, 

Singhana K. (Kalachun), 335 
Singhana K. (Yadava),-274 
Sishupalavada (Magha),V496 
Siva Sri Puluruayi K, 145 
Sivadeva.K,,^255-6 
. Sivaghosc, 157 

Sivagupta- 1C (Balarjuna), 373,474 
Siyakaiyalya , 467, 474 • ' ‘ ' ■ ■ 
Sivamara K. (Ganga), 317-8-, 403 

TlT ara ^ ^ ^ anga )’ 4^3, 405-b, 

Sivaraja! IK, (Kalachun), 270 

Sivaraja II K. (Kalachuri), 270 
. Sivaskandavarman K (Kadamba), 375 . 
Sivaskan.davarman K. (Pallava), T4 387 
. Sivasvanyin, 250 ' '' ' 

Siyaka I K. (Paramara), 270, 323 • 

• Siyaka II K (Paramara), 262, 271 • 

•Skandagupta K', 180-5,. 199 
Skandavarman K (Paliava), 402 
Skandavarman II K. (Pallava), 387 . • • 
Skandavarman III K. (Pallava), 387 
Skandavarman K (Nala), 374 
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Scroanatha, 267, 274, 276. 304 
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Somavamsis, 205, 238, 263. 268, 272 373-4 
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_ literature 346-7, 367-8. . 
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Hvaradeva K., 372-3 
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Tomaras, 281, 301 
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Tosali (Dhauli), J14, 120. 382. 481 

Trade, 132. 488 

Foreign, 134 
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Trailokyachandra K., 237, 267 
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1 ransoxiana, 300, 304 
Iravancorc. 119, 400, 414 
. .Jnbhunapqla K., 279--- —.— 
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Trikuta, 370 
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Tnpitaka. 69, 71, 470. 495 497 
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